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A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, ,the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. 7 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin 
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Alfred Krips 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, Winter Season 1958-1959 
OCTOBER 


am 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Rochester 
Columbus 
‘Toledo 
Detroit 

Ann Arbor 
Fast Lansing 
Boston 


(Fri.-Sat. I) 
(Tues. A) 
(Fri.-Sat. IT) 


(Thurs.) III 


U. N. Concert in New York 
(Sat. IIT) 
(I) 


Boston 
Cambridge 


NOVEMBER 


Boston 


Boston 
Providence 
Boston 

New Haven 
New York 
Newark 


~ (Fri.-Sat. 1V) 


(Sun. a) 
(I) 
(Fri.-Sat. V) 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
20 
23-24 
27 
30-31 


Hartford 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


FEBRUARY 


Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Storrs 

New London 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 
New York 


(Wed. IIT) 

(II) 

(IIT) 

(Sat. IIT) 

(IIT) 

(Fri.-Sat. XIII) 
(IV) 

(Fri.-Sat. XIV) 


(Sun. d) 

(IV) 

(Fri.-Sat. XV) 
(Tues. F) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVI) 


(Wed. IV) 


(IV) 
(Sat. IV) 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


RCA Victor Records released since April 1956 


BEETHOVEN 


}EETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BERLIOZ 
BERLIOZ 
BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 
DEBUSSY 
FRANCK 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


Overtures Leonore Nos. 1, 2, 3; “Fidelio” 


“Coriolan” 


Symphony No. 3g, “Eroica”’ 


Symphony No. 6 

Violin Concerto (HEIFETz) 
“L’Enfance du Christ” 

“Harold in Italy” (Primrose) 
Symphony No. 1 

Symphony No. 2; “Tragic” Overture 
“The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian” 
Symphony No. 1 in D Minor 


KHATCHATURIAN Violin Concerto (KoGAN) 
MENDELSSOHN “Italian” Symphony (with “Reformation” Sym- 


MOZART 


PROKOFIEFF 


phony) 


Clarinet Concerto; Clarinet Quintet (Goop- 


MAN, Boston Symphony String Quartet) 
Romeo and Juliet, Excerpts 


LM-2015 
LM-2233 
LM-1997 
LM-1992 
LM-6053 
LM-2228 
LM-2097 
LM-1959 
LM-2030 
LM-213)1 
LM-1760 


LM-2221 


LM-2073 
LM-2110 
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ITcHAIKOvsky “Francesca da Rimini”; “Romeo and Juliet” 
Overtures 


I'CHAIKOVsky Symphony No. 4 


Brooklyn 27-28 Boston 
New York 

Cambridge (Kresge Aud. M.I.T.) | MARCH 
Boston (Tues. B) 


(Fri.-Sat. XVII) LM-2043 


LM-1953 


Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


DECEMBER 


2 
5-6 


Boston 
Boston 


New Brunswick 


New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 


JANUARY 


2-§ 
4 
6 


g-10 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(Fri.-Sat. VI) 
(Sun. b) 

(II) 

(Fri.-Sat. VII) 


(Tues. C) 
(Fri.-Sat. VIII) 


(Wed. IT) 

(I) 

(11) 

(Sat. IT) 

(IT) 

(Fri.-Sat. IX) 
(Tues. D) 
(Fri.-Sat. X) 
(IIT) 


(Fri.-Sat. XI) 
(Sun. c) 
(Tues. E) 
(Fri.-Sat. XII) 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Northampton 
New Haven 
New York 
Baltimore 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(Sun. e) 
(Tues. G) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVIII) 


(II) 
(Wed. V) 


(V) 

(Sat. V) 

(V) 

(Fri.-Sat. XIX) 
(Tues. H) 


(Thurs.-Sat. XX) 


(Fri.-Sat. XXI) 
(VI 

(Fri.-Sat. XXII) 
(Sun. f) 


(V) 


(Fri.-Sat. XXIII) 


(Tues. I) 
(Fri.-Sat. XXIV) 


WAGNER 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY 


ELGAR 
BARBER 
DEBUSSY 
IBERT 
MARTINU 
PISTON 
DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 
BLOCH 
WALTON 
PROKOFIEFF 
BARBER 


Overture and Bacchanale from ‘““Tannhiuser’” 


Magic Fire Music from “Die Walkiire” 


Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from “Gétterdim- 


merung”’ 


Serenade for Strings 

Introduction and Allegro 

Adagio for Strings 

“La Mer” 

“Escales” (Ports of Call) 

“Fantaisies Symphoniques”’ 

Symphony No. 6 

“Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun” 
“Bolero,” “La Valse,” “Rapsodie Espagnole” 
Schelomo 

Cello Concerto (PIATIGORSKY) 


Piano Concerto No. 2 (HENRIOT) 
Medea 


LM-2119 


L.M-2105, 
LM-2111 
LM-2083 
LM-1984 
LM-2109 


LM-2197 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


(RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS) 


Symphonies 


BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 3, “Eroica” LM-223$3 
Symphony No. 5 LM-1923 
(with Schubert, Symphony No. 8) 
Symphony No. 6 LM-1997 


BERLIOZ 


Damnation of Faust LM-6114 
(complete with chorus and soloists) 


Romeo and Juliet LM-6011 
(complete with chorus and soloists) 


Symphonie Fantastique LM-1900 


Harold in Italy LM-2228 
(with Primrose, Viola) 


BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 1 LM-2097 


Symphony No.2 . LM-1959 
(with Tragic Overture) 


FRANCK 
Symphony in D LM-2131 


HONEGGER 


Symphony No. 2 LM-1868 
(with Menotti, Violin Concerto 
— Spivakovsky) 


MENDELSSOHN 


“Italian” Symphony LM-2221 
(with “Reformation” Symphony) 


PISTON 
Symphony No. 6 LM-2083 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 2 LM-go032 


Symphony No. 8 (“Unfinished”’) 
: LM-1923 


(with Beethoven, Symphony No. 5) 


TCHAIKOVSKY , 
Symphony No. 4 LM-1953 


Recordings with Soloists 


Violinists 
HEIFETZ LM-1992 
Beethoven: Violin Concerto 


KOGAN LM-2220 
Khatchaturian: Violin Concerto 
(Pierre Monteux, Conductor) 


MILSTEIN LM-1760 
Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto 


MENUHIN LM-1797 
Bruch: Violin Concerto No. 1 


OISTRAKH LM-1988 
Chausson: Poéme 
Saint-Saéns: Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso (together 
with excerpts from 
Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet) 
SPIVAKOVSKY LM-1868 
Menotti: Violin Concerto 
(together with 
Honegger’s Symphony No. 2) 


Pianists 
BRAILOWSKY LM-1871 
Chopin: Piano Concerto No. 2 
Saint-Saéns: Piano Concerto No. 4 
HENRIOT LM-2197 
Prokofieff: Piano Concerto No. 2 
(with Barber: Medea) 


RUBINSTEIN LM-1728 
Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2 


Cello 
PIATIGORSKY LM-1781 
Strauss: Don Quixote 


Walton: Concerto LM-2109 
Bloch: Schelomo 


Soprano 
DE LOS ANGELES LM-1907 
Berlioz: Summer Nights 
Debussy: ‘The Blessed Damozel 


Clarinet 
GOODMAN LM-2073 
Mozart: Clarinet Concerto 
(together with the 
Clarinet Quintet) 


There are also choral works 
with vocal soloists. 
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CHARLES MUNCH, director of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who opens his |Oth season, 
and the orchestra’s 78th year, with the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening concerts at 1 pian 
Hall. fktah - - FE, AK 
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(with Tragic Overture) 


FRANCK 
Symphony in D LM-2131 


HONEGGER 


Symphony No. 2 LM-1868 
(with Menotti, Violin Concerto 
— Spivakovsky) 


MENDELSSOHN 


“Italian” Symphony LM-2221 
(with “Reformation” Symphony) 


PISTON 
Symphony No. 6 LM-2083 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 2 LM-go032 


Symphony No. 8 (“Unfinished’’) 
: LM-1923 


(with Beethoven, Symphony No. 5) 


TCHAIKOVSKY | 
Symphony No. 4 LM-1953 


Recordings with Soloists 


Violinists 
HEIFETZ LM-1992 
Beethoven: Violin Concerto 
KOGAN LM-2220 
Khatchaturian: Violin Concerto 
(Pierre Monteux, Conductor) 
MILSTEIN LM-1760 
Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto 
MENUHIN LM-1797 
Bruch: Violin Concerto No. 1 
OISTRAKH LM-1988 
Chausson: Poéme 
Saint-Saéns: Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso (together 
with excerpts from 
Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet) 
SPIVAKOVSKY LM-1868 
Menotti: Violin Concerto 
(together with 
Honegger’s Symphony No. 2) 


Pianists 
BRAILOWSKY LM-1871 
Chopin: Piano Concerto No. 2 
Saint-Saéns: Piano Concerto No. 4 
HENRIOT LM-2197 
Prokofieff: Piano Concerto No. 2 
(with Barber: Medea) 


RUBINSTEIN LM-1728 
Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2 


Cello 
PIATIGORSKY LM-1781 
Strauss: Don Quixote 


Walton: Concerto LM-2109 
Bloch: Schelomo 


Soprano 
DE LOS ANGELES LM-1907 
Berlioz: Summer Nights 
Debussy: ‘The Blessed Damozel 


Clarinet 
GOODMAN LM-2073 
Mozart: Clarinet Concerto 
(together with the 
Clarinet Quintet) 


‘There are also choral works 
with vocal soloists. 


CHARLES MUNCH, director of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who opens his |Oth season, 
and the orchestra’s 78th year, with the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening concerts at Symphony 
Hall. fktAl A - Fe 954 
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Munch Begins Symphony’: 
Ply 7/4i-S F 


78th Season October 3 


Charles Munch will begin the 78th season of the 
Boston § ny Orchestra at Symphony Hall Fri- 
day, Oct. 3, at 2:30 pm. This will 
also be the beginning of Dr. Munch’s 
10th season as conductor, 
The 24 Friday afternoon and 24 
Saturday evening concerts will be 
conducted by Dr. Munch, associate 
conductor Richard Burgin and guest 
conductors Sir John Barbirolli (mak- 
ing his first appearance with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra), Pierre 
Monteux Ferenc Fricsay and Robert 
MUNCH Shaw. | 


Soloists will include pianists! The six Sunday afternoon 
Rudolf Firkusny, Eugene Isto- concerts will -be conducted by 
min and Rudolf Serkin. French Dr, Munch, Sir John Barbirolli, | 
violinist, Christian Ferras, and Ferenc Fricsay and Robert 
Polish violinist, Henryk Sze-'Shaw. Soloists will include 
ryng, will both make their first Rudolf Serkin and Christian 
appearances with the Boston 'Ferras, and the first concert 
Symphony. will take place Nov. 2. A few 

Dr. Munch will  present|tickets for both the Tuesday| 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony;/and Sunday series are avail-| 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion in/able at the season ticket office, | 
Holy Week, and the postponed|Symphony Hall. : 
performance of the Berlioz! The Boston Symphony Or-| 


Requiem will close the season|chestra also will present six! 


in April, 1959. concerts in Sanders Theater, | 
Charles Munch, Richard Cambridge; five in Providence, | 
Burgin and Robert Shaw will) R.1.; two series of five con- 


conduct the nine Tuesday eve-icerts in Carnegie Hall, New, 


ning concerts and pianists; York; five concerts in the | 


Eugene Istomin and Alexander Academy of Music, Brooklyn: 
Borovsky and violinist Henryk concerts in Kresge Audito-| 
ozeryng will be heard in. the rium, Cambridge, and in other | 


series which opens Oct. 7. Icities. | 
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DR. CH MUNCH, score before him, prepares 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for their 78th season 
beginning in Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon, 


Oct: 3. ies ) 
Munch Begins 


Beethoven and Debussy 


Suite No. 4, in D major,| For his second program, at 
igi Papa Sebastian Bach;/the “regular” concerts of Oct. 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Sym-j10 and 11, Dr. Munch will per- 
phony and “La Mer,” by|form Mozart's “Haffner Sym- 
‘Debussy, will form Charles)phony, the Fifth Symphony . 
‘Munch's opening program for| Honegger, and Brahms Fourt 
the 78th season of the Boston Symphony, in E minor. - 
Symphony Orchestra. This list} The Boston Symphony Vv 
will be played at Symphony |make its first tour of the ei 
Hall Friday afternoon at 2:30\son, through the mid-West, be- 
and Saturday evening at 8:30.' ginning Oct. 14. ret: 
It also will open the Tuesday, This season also wi ‘ eC ; 
evening series in the same Munch’s 10th as music directo 


auditorium, Oct. 7. ‘of the orchestra. 
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DR. ‘CHARL ES» MUNCH, score hetore ty , prepares 
Symphony Preleatia for their 78th season 


the Boston Sym} 
beginning in Symphony Hall On Friday afternoon, 


Oct 5. 
“ wy 


secon 
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Sebastian 
“Pastoral” Sym- 10 and oie 4 

phony and “La oe by form sradext'e 
Dehucsy, will form Charle s phony, the Fifth Sy 
Munch's opening program "tie Honegger, and Brahn ns 
son of the Boston Symphony, in E min 
Symphony Orchestra. This list; The Boston Syn 
will be played at Symphony make its first tour t 
Hal] Friday afternoon at 2:50 son, tnrough the mi 'd-Wes 
and Saturday evening at 8:00. ginning Oct. 14. ss 
It also will open the Tuesday This season also will 
evening series in the same Munch's 10th as music 
auditorium, Oct. 7. of the orchestra. 
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Karsh, Ottawa 

Charles Munch will open the 78th season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Friday afternoon, Oct. 3, in Symphony Hall. 
This concert will also mark the beginning of Dr. Munch’s tenth 
year as the orchestra’s musical director. Ppga ho Spt g cr i 


_onswemes er er 


Munch Starts 10th Year with Boston Symph 


On Friday afternoon Oct. 3, include Rudolf Serkin nd Chris-) Mich. ; geo ag ee 
Charles Munch will open the 78th|tian Ferras and the first concert|New London and _ Storrs, Conn Amn. 
season of concerts by the Boston |will take place on November 2.|\Wachington, D. C., Philadelphia, 
Symphony. Orchestra in Sym- [A few tickets for both the Tuesday |Baltimore, Northampton, Mass. 
phony Hall, marking at the same|and Sunday series are available jai 1 Krésge “Auditorium, “Cam- 
time his tenth season as the Or-jat the Season Ticket Office, Sym Sian as 
chestra’s Music Director. phony ‘Halld}y) V2“ 


The twenty-four Friday after-| The Boston Syrhphofy Orches- 
noon ant a turda: events “con-|tra will present ee eee | 
certs will be conducted — Dr.|Season six conce in Sanders 
Munch, Associate Conductor Pelee Cambridge; 1 dge; five in Prov- 
ard Burgin and” glest Conductors idence, R.L.; swo series ve 
Sir John Barbirolli (making his|concerts in Carnegie Hall, New 
first appearance with the Boston | York; five concerts in the Acad- 
Symphony Orchéstra), Pier re|¢my of Music, Brooklyn; and con- 
Montetix, “Ferenc Fricsay and /|Certs in Rochester, N. Y.; Colum- 
Robert Shaw. Soloists include the|bus and” Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, 
pianists Rudolf Firknsny, Eugene Ann_Arbor and East Lansing, | 
Istomin and Rudolf Serkin. The’ ~—— —————S~;7 
French violinist, Christian Ferras, 
and the Polish violinist, Henryk 
Szeryng, will both make their st “ 
sppedrances with the Zoston, Se ese 
phony. Dr. Munch will present : ; | 
_Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Pension Fund | 


| . PR Sympno | 
Bach’s St. Matihew Passion in . : ., 
‘Holy Week, and the postponed Pianist Van Cliburn 


‘performance of. the Berlioz Re- Van Cliburn, the 


iquiem will close the season in 
‘April, 1959. 

| Charles Munch, Richard Burgin 
and Robert Shaw will conduct the 
nine Tuesday evening concerts 
and singlets “Tekaexs Istomin and 
Alexander Borovsky amd violinist. 
Henryk Szeryng will be heard in 
the series which opens on Oct. 7 
The six Sunday afternoon concerts 
will be conducted by Dr. Munch, 
Sir John Barbirolli, Ferenc Fric- 
say and Robert Shaw. Solois‘s 


young 
American pianist who won ac- 
claim in Russia last W1nter, 
and subsequently in the United 
States, will appear at two con- 
certs this week-end by the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, to 
benefit its pension fund. They, 


will be: given in Symphony 
Hall this afternoon at 3 and 
Monday evening at 8:30. The 


which already are sold out— 
will be the same: Berlioz’ 
“Roman Carnival” Overture; 
the A minor Concerto of 
Schumann, and the _ Rach- 
maninoff Concerto No. 3. Dr. 
Charles Munch will conduct. 


program for both concerts—| 
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Five Works 
Listed For 


| Premieres 


; 
; 


ta ae ote ett vst 
By Harold Rogers 


Charles Munch began work) 
on his tenth season by putting | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
in rehearsal yesterday morning 
‘in Symphony Hall. He has just 
‘returned from a European va- 
| vation, looking cheerful and 
‘rested. 
|. He told members of the press 
that he was happy to be starting 
another year as music director. 
‘Then, in a tone of resigned 


‘amusement, he wearily indi- | 
cated that he was not so happy | 
‘over the prospect of five con-' 
‘certs in five days—the opening: 


Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening concerts, the two Pen- 


‘sion Fund concerts with Van: 


‘Cliburn as soloist on Sunday 


‘afternoon and Monday evening, 
and the first in the Tuesday 


night series. 

In discussing prospects for the 
coming season, he said that he 
would repeat Easley’ Black- 
wood’s Symphony No. 1 and 
Alexei Haieff’s Symphony No. 2 
from last season. Both these 
works have won the Interna- 


tional Music Fund Award, and 


are therefore to be recorded. 
I ie 


The world premiéres of two 
new symphonies are in prospect 
—one by Jacques Ibert and 
another by Henri Dutilleux. 
These were both commissioned 
for the Boston Symphony’s 75th 


anniversary, so the manuscripts 


are now two years overdue. Dr. 
Munch says that he has two 


movements of the Dutilleux 


Symphony, but as yet knows 
nothing of the nature of the 
Ibert. 


Among the premiéres will be 


Lukas Foss’s new choral sym- 


phony, composed in honor of 
Albert Schweitzer. A 20-minute 


work from the pen of Robert 


Moevs, commissioned for the 
Boston Symphony by the Ford 
Foundation and the American 
Music Center, will be heard for 
the first time. A new Symphony 
by Florent Schmitt, which Dr. 
Munch conducted for the In- 
ternational Society for Con- 
temporary Music in Strasbourg | 
in June, will have its initial | 


Boston performance. 


‘ 


| 


The large choral works on Dr. | 


‘Munch’s schedule include the 
‘Beethoven Ninth Symphony, to 
be heard in December and re- 


‘corded, and the Berlioz Re-, 
‘quiem, postponed from last: 
spring. The latter will conclude 


‘this season and will also be re- 
corded. His Easter presentation 
‘this spring will be Bach’s St. 
| Matthew Passion. 

i Nicole Henriot, pianist, has 
been added to the list of solo- 
ists already announced. These 
are Christian Ferras and Henryk 
Szeryng, violinists, and Rudolf 
Firkusny, Eugene Istomin, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, and Alexander 
Borovsky, pianists. The guest 
conductors will be Richard Bur- 
gin, Sir John Barbirolli, Pierre 


Monteux, Ferene Fricsay, and | 


Robert Shaw. 


Munch Tells His 


Plans for 


Season 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 
Charles Munch, fit and resilient—indeed, the very picture 


of health—relaxed on a sofa u 
reflectively lit a cigarette. “Ten years,” he said, ‘‘yes, this 


is the start of my 10th season 


Dr. Munch was taking a brief 
time out from his Wednesday 
morning rehearsal. Ahead lay 
a schedule that would faze any 
conductor: concerts on Friday 
afternoon, Saturday evening, 
Sunday afternoon (the Pension 
Fund concert with Van Cliburn) 
Monday evening and Tuesday 
night, plus more time for re- 
hearsal. Dr. Munch leaned back 
and chatted amiably as though 
he had all the time in the world. 
“The orchestra is going to 
record Alexei Haieff’s Symphony 
and Easley Blackwood’s Sym- 
phony No. 1,”’ he said. ‘‘I’m Jook- 
ing forward to it. Both Sympho- 
nies were awarded national 
prizes this season—and they 
were introduced by the Boston 
| Symphony Orchestra.”’ 


“How had he spent his vaca- 
| tlon?”’ 


Charles Munch smiled, “Just 
vacation, you know.”’ He shrug- 
ged. “‘Although I did conduct 
once—at Strasbourg at the In- 
ternational Society for Contem- 
porary Music. We did the 
Schmitt (a new symphony by 
Florent Schmitt, the French 
composer of Psalm XLVII and 
other massive works, most un- 
familiar to Boston) there,’ and 
the composer was present. 
That was, of course, immedi- 
ately before his recent death.” 


New Music 


“What plans did Dr. Munch 
have for introducing new music 
to Boston as he rounded out a 
decade with the Symphony?” 

“T’ll be doing the Schmitt,” 


rE oe o——- 


pstairs at Symphony Hall, and 


in Boston.” 10 ~ $7 


he said. “We have a new sym- 
phony by Jacques Ibert; we’ll 
be presenting Luk a s—Lukas 
Foss, who has written a new 
chorale-sym phony dedicated 
to Dr. Albert Schweitzer: we 
have a new work by Martinu: 
one by Dutilleux; and one by 
Robert Moevs, who is at Har- 
vard and whose ‘Symphonic 
Variations” were first played 
by the Boston Symphony.” 
“Will the Ibert be character- 
istically light and witty?” 
“T don’t know,” said Dr. 
Munch. “I haven’t seen the 


| score yet. Apart from the 


Schmitt, the only one I’ve heard 
has been the Dutilleux. He 
played parts of the first and 
second movements for me on 
the piano in Paris. It is a beau- 
tiful work, beautiful.’ 


The discussion turned to the 
soloists the Boston Symphony 
will be presenting this year. 
Henryk Szeryng, from Poland, 
and Christian Ferras, from 
France, both violinists, will 
make their debut with the 
orchestra. “I’ve planned three 
choral compositions, also, said 
Dr. Munch. “The Ninth Sym- 
phony in December, the Berlioz 
‘Requiem’ and the St. Matthew 
Passion, : 


A bell rang in the recesses of 
Symphony Hall, and Charles 
Munch held out his hand. ‘‘I’m 
sorry,” he said with a wry 
smile. ‘“‘Dr. Munch has to get 
back to his orchestra,” de- 
clared one of the Hall’s officials 
who was present. The smile lit 
up the conductor’s face. ‘“Yes,” 
he said. “I must get back to 
my orchestra.” 





SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON e NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 
eee Eee) 


First Pro era 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 3, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcroseEr 4, at 8:30 o’clock 


Suite No. 4, in D major 


Overture 
Bourrées I and II 
Gavotte 

Minuet 
Réjouissance 


“La Mer,” Three Orchestral Sketches 


De l’aube a midi sur la mer 
Jeux de vagues 
Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 6, in F major, “Pastoral,” Op. 68 


I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the country: 
Allegro ma non troppo 


II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto 
Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro; 
Thunderstorm; ‘Tempest; Allegro 
Shepherd's Song: Gladsome and thankful feelings after the storm: 
Allegretto 





THE TENTH SEASON OF 
DR. MUNCH 


At this week’s concerts, Charles 
Munch begins his tenth season as the 
Music Director of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. In the course of the season 
he will conduct Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony in December, Bach’s Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew in Holy Week, 
and the Requiem of Berlioz at the clos- 
ing pair of concerts. 

Guest conductors will be Pierre Mon- 
teux, Ferenc Fricsay, Robert Shaw and 
Sir John Barbirolli. Richard Burgin will 
conduct the third pair of concerts (after 
the Western tour) when Samuel Mayes 
will be the soloist. Piano soloists will be 
Rudolf Firkusny, Eugene Istomin, and 
Rudolf Serkin; violinists, Henryk Szer- 
yng and Christian Ferras. 

On Friday, October 24 (United Na- 
tions Day), at 3 o’clock the Orchestra 
will play in the U. N. Assembly Hall 
in New York. The concert will be 
broadcast and televised. Dr. Munch will 
conduct Honegger’s Symphony No. 5 
and Brahms’ Symphony No. 4. Pablo 
Casals will make his first appearance 
within the borders of the United States 
since the Spanish civil war and will play 
Bach’s Sonata No. 2 with Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski as Pianist. 


VAN CLIBURN 


Two Pension Fund concerts by this 
Orchestra under the direction of Dr. 
Munch with Van Cliburn as soloist will 
be given next Sunday afternoon and 
Monday evening. Both concerts are sold 
out. 


When Van Cliburn had been awarded 
the first prize in the international T chai- 
kovsky piano competition on April 14 
last, he made the following statement 
to the United Press from Moscow: 


There are no political barriers to 
music. The same blood running through 
Americans also runs through the Soviet 
people and compels us to create and 
enjoy the same art. 

I’ve become even more aware of this 
since I have been in Russia. What has 
thrilled me so much is the great spirit 
of musical unity achieved here at the 
Tchaikovsky Competition by the differ- 
ent peoples of the world whose govern- 
ments are at political loggerheads. 

My closest associates during the past 
few weeks and the people who have 
perhaps been the kindest to me were 
two Russian pianists—Eduard Miansa- 
rov and Naum Shtarkman, who both 


placed high in the final rounds of the 
competition. 

The first day when I went to the 
Conservatory to practice I heard a knock 
at my door. A smiling friendly young 
man entered and said, “Welcome to 
Moscow—my name is Eduard Miansaroy 
but call me ‘Eddie.’ ” 

We spent the next two hours playing 
and singing together. 

From then on, we and Naum stuck 
together throughout our musical ordeal. 

Russian reaction to my playing has 
been a wonderfully heartfelt one. These 
people have long felt that America has 
a fine culture but until recently have 


had not much proof of this. I helped to - 


Show them, I hope, that their feelings 
were right. 

They are so pleased to learn that 
America loves their music—Tchaikoy- 
sky, Rachmaninoff, Shostakovich. and 
other Russian composers—as much as 
they do. They know this love is genuine, 
for the people can always detect insin- 
cerity in art just as they can recognize 
false mental attitudes in human beings. 

Yesterday at a Kremlin reception [| 
was very touched by the gracious man- 
ner of (former Premier) Bulganin who 
congratulated me as he was getting ready 
to leave, | 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan téld 
me, “You’ve been a good’ diplomat be- 


tween politicians to bring about peaceful , 


relations. I wish America would send 
more like you.” 

If the Ministry of Culture will ap- 
prove the plan, I’d like to give part of 
my winnings (25,000 rubles, worth $6,250 
at the official exchange rate) to establish 
two memorial prizes at the Moscow 
Conservatory in the name of two great 
pianists—Josef Lhevinne and Rachman- 
inoff, who both graduated from the Mos- 
cow Conservatory the same year and 
received gold medals. 

I'd like to see three prize-winning 
Russian pianists—Lev Vlasenko, Naum 
Shtarkman and Eduard Miansarov—go 
to the United States to perform for 
Americans, 

I would also like to see young Soviet 
musicians come and study in our great 
musical schools like Juilliard, the East- 
man School and Curtis, and see how our 
people love music. 
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. < sciedaait however, the problem here was to 
Sy mphony Concer t expose new facets of the familiar, 
nine poston Symphony aye nivel the om word of the Bach, the 

aries unch conducting, 9 to m * e us hear and experience 

t th th n_in Symphony : : 

alt yesterday save. The program:'the music as a continuous revela- 
Suite No. 4 in D maior Bach tion. It might be imagined that. | 
in i Three Orchestral Nae Debussy an d the Beethoven has : 
‘Symphony No. 6 in F maior, been uttered. Yesterday the 


mypnany Nob, M4 secthoven| Boston Symphony proved this a’ Boston Symphony Orchestra 
fallacy. | 
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Munch Begins 78th Season 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- somewhat roughly homespun 


By ROBERT TAYLOR ‘ +i | 

The weakest part o e pro 
The grandeur of the Boston) gram it seemed to me was Bach’s 

Symphony Orchestra is revealed) Suite No. 4, in D major. Dr. 

in the first concert of the season)Munch’s selection of the various Megan yesterday at Symphony Haliltexture in the Suite No. 4 


h ime during the choirs was apt and the Bach en: | | its 78th season. The program, which | , 
hon at no other t 8 semble exhibited a fine balance. | | | will be repeated tonight at 8:30, “is emerge as it would, without 


: | as 1S: h: § No. 4, i ifici finements of in- 
year. After 15 concerts, say, OF | The tempo on the other hand | as follows Bach cnuite, o in| artificial refine 


| “La er’’s 

athe’ ; , : en: Pastoral” istrumental balance. Nonethe- 
20, the orchestra’s uniform level! strayed—particularly in the Ga- abr ae awaneornl Symphony, pagar a separate ntcan hat 
tends to stretch out like a moun-|votte—dangerously close to the ith Gj : t clarity and with 
tain range; but the first concert|laggard. The interpretation dis Wie eee aang 


tiap|Played massive strength, and its | a delightful natural ease of 
is always an isolated peak, which | 1 Thues aoe wiktirt ath d four-square. | Two of the three Bs—Bach|rhythm. The resulting simplic- 


poe gral Betis boy Seg Rohe og : clesije modern, Revuney, #ane-l t saver have ‘Siar’ pickin 
And tart, rococo elegance that dis- ished the music for the begin-|performance of “La Mer.” 
_SO it was yesterday after- tinguishes even its  stateliest ning, yesterday afternoon, of Munch has done it well be- 
Pooler Shear’ ancomahine tes ge and which brought it to oe —— peggy ny sk fore, pa 7 hing “ry oe a 
conductor’s stand for the start of|* & tering conclusion. habs charietaer Ss occa- new heignts wi pussy 


his 10th | sion also was the outset cf great tonal expression of the 
wn er tf here. The occa-| Debussy’s “La Mer,” though, Charles Munch’s 10th year as sea in its moods of gentleness 
mt so errr « ag left no room for controversy. This music director. When first he and terrible strength. This per- 
sciaelierdbibe auaties ot Pang Rey bade ae hl chap that appeared on stage, the orches-,|formance was unique in that 
: “port _ : y-| soared and spar with exquisite in : ery estate 3 ha Sahidas 
Ing was again as marked as it|tints. The conductor’s coneeption Ta GUCKLY S000. 2). roe ene: | Waa. i Cape ee 


must have been when Sir George 
Henschel on that distant October 
day in 1881 beat the opening bars 
of Beethoven’s Overture, ‘‘Con- 
secration of the House.” 


| Was magnificent, and the entire 
Score was informed with a sense 
of tonal mystery. At the. same 
time, the work contained ‘a ten- 
sion and a controlled emotional 


followed a second later by the;mental depictive quality and 
entire audience in Symphony was never slicked over for the 


‘Dr. Munch been seen upon this 


Hall. 


sake of elegant detail, it was 


Not since last mid-April had | not coarse, either. 
| Call this reading elemental 


stage, for exhaustion and what'and you will be about, right. 
was said to have been a mild There was a real rhythmic 
heart attack had foreed him to groundswell, issuing correctly 
relinquish the final concerts of and naturally out of the music. 
last -season. Yesterday he At the end, the play of wind 
tooked rested and well—as, in- and water was uncanny and 
deed, he had at Tanglewood overwhelming. 
during the Summer. His con-| If Dr. Munch always con- 
ducting also seemed to indicate ducted Beethoven with such 
a state of excellent health, for beautiful style, such a blend 
though powerful it was free of of organic development and 
thunderstorm the depth and that sense of nervous restless-|unforced vitality, as he con- 
t of the orchestra was astound- ness which now and again car-|ducted the “Pastoral” yester- 
as the symphony. ries him away. day, he would be an unassail- 
The program embraced nothing|@¢Meved a final unity it could be ~ Actually, there have notjably great master with, tpis 
off the beaten track: the first|M0ted that Charles Munch had | been many times in  the'composer. Here was a per- 
concert of the season is no time|/¢mt the work a sonority unique past when Dr. Munch has ex-|formance which lacked noth- 
for shock effects. Since each con-|!" the orchestra’s recent annals. ceeded the quaitly of yester-|ing, which recognized and re- 
cert presents a central problem, For this was not a secco Bee- day’s music-making. There was ;spected the inward nature of 
i a : ithoven, but one which, building no strain; the tempi were right, the work and treated it accord- 
on an elegant dry basis, reached. never hurried; everything sang ingly. 
put toward the bigger Koussevitz- like music; the tone the con-| Next week Dr. Munch will 
Ky sound. Weralal Ook: 4 oR | ductor summoned was notice-|present Mozart's “Haffner” 
Nonetheless, it was ial Dr | ably gentler and richer peg imma ok Po Pitt ae 
Munch’s perfo ' | 7 ] usual. _|phony by Honegger, a | 
with his Rican ee nee : He was content to let Bach’s Fourth Symphony of Brahms, 


a stirring and larger dimension | na 
than in the past. When it was : 

over, in the brief instant between 

an music and 


Ahead of Dr. M vigor relating its pictorial ele- 
se yg ments to a profound and essen- 
tially individual approach. 
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Conductor Begins Tenth Year 


rold Rogers tinental tour, two European’ 
oa ants: + h! tours, and his numerous record- | 


Not long after Charles Munc 
first came to Boston someone| 


remarked, with a certain air of| with the 


ings and radio broadcasts — all | 


Boston Symphony —' 
ed him to this emi- 


authority, that Dr. Munch would) have elevate ni- 
be known as an “interim con-;nence. He, in turn, has main- 


ductor.” 


But Dr. Munch is now begin-| nent state. 


ning his tenth season as music| 
director of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and a decade is some- 


‘tained our orchestra in its emi-! 


a ae 
Yesterday afternoon the Sym-, 


what longer than an interim,!| phony Hall listeners gave Dr. 
which, according to Webster, is Munch a rising greeting, as they 
'defined as “meantime” or “tem-| traditionally do before he gave 
I the downbeat for one of his ele- 


r 


porary.” : 
Dr. Munch has long since 


gant readings of Bach’s Suite 


proved that he is not temporary;} No. 4 in D major. This signalized 
‘he indeed appears to be a per-|the opening of the orchestra’s 
| manent fixture in the Boston! 78th season, and, as is usually 
‘musical scene, and if he has}the case, the program followed 
plans to vacate his position, only| conventional lines. There is a 
he and his intimate associates| good reason for this. The first, 
know it. Rumors there have} program must also serve to open | 


been of his leaving us (annually,' the Tuesday night series, 
it may be added, since he ar- | which the audience is avowedly 


for | 


j 
| 
; 


rived), but they are apparently more conservative. | 


without cause. 
es he | 

Dr. Munch was well estab- | 
lished as a European conductor, 
of course, when he came to the | 


Boston Symphony. In these nine) 


years, however, he has taken his | 


Dr. Munch continued with 
Debussy’s “La Mer” always | 
masterfully done when he is on: 
the podium. It seethed and shim-. 
mered as the water responds to 
wind and sunlight. Debussy put 
the subleties of the sea into his! 


‘tinued to charm us after the in- 


termission as the conductor led 
his’ musicians through the 
German countryside in Beetho- 
ven’s “Pastoral” Symphony. Dr. 
Munch was in a tender mood, 
and the music responded in. 
kind. Even the storm was. 
sketched in water colors. | 

The clouds were soon dis-' 
persed, leaving us with “glad-' 


‘some and thankful feelings” 


that Dr. Munch was in his place, | 
a new season under way, and 


»that all was serene in Symphony 


Hall. | 
That is, until those challeng- 


ing moderns put in an appear- 


ance (7 >. MN O-t ¥ 1958 , 


ma oe ROBERT TAYLOR Sah ak 
ing program of the Bosto mphc 

Orchestra came in here the other Sey Lae eae | 
rise to reflection on the art of arranging symphony 
Programs, [or the opening concert of his 10th 
season in Boston Charles Munch has chosen Bee- 
thoven s “Pastoral” Symphony, Bach’s . Fourth 
Suite, and “La Mer” by Debussy. An admirable 
selection this, apt, varied and comfortable befit- 
ting the initial concert of the 78th season. But 


What really makes it ad 


‘For one thing it exhibits de- 
sign: the classical, the baroque 


and the impressionist schools. 
For another it brings the con- 
cert to a climactic close on the 
Debussy; and Dr, Munch’s 
qualities as an interpreter of 
French music are well-known. 
The program offers no sur- 
prises, but I don’t think it 
should. Obviously it is wrought 
to show off one of the world’s 
great orchestras in a congenial 
repertoire from the masters. 


the season with, say, a sym- 
pnony by Sessions. 


Williams, the former music 
critic of The Herald. wrote a 
letter—alas, too long to print— 
spiritedly drubbing the new mu- 


sic intorduced by the Symphony | 


last season, the Eas-ey Black- 
wood Symphony, the Haieff, the 
Hovhaness. I don’t intend to re- 
Vive a controversy now about 
music already an accompllished 


fact, nor to start Second-guess- | 


Ing Dr. Munch; but as soon as 
the season reaches mid-point, 


irable? 


the letters will start to arrive 
complaining that tle Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has sched- 
uled too much new music or 
choral musie or French music | 
or—rarely—too much old mu- | 
sic. In programming everyone | 
oH = individual concept of the 
al. 


And yet there is a definite | 
knack to programming. Irving © 


| gp takes up the problem 
One would not like to launch | at length in his de‘ightful re- 


cent volume of essays ‘The 


| Musical Life”. and he points out 
| what I believe to be some ex- 


A few months ago Alexander | '@mely cogent facts about the 


modern concert scene. 


It is a paradox that many of 
our great musicians are not 
great program makers. As Mr. 
Kolodin Indicates, the best pro- 
grams in the past have fre. 
quently been constructed by 
sucn lesser lights as Damrosch 
and Henry Wood; and today the 
most exciting programs (with of 
course notable exceptions such 
as Beecham) are being organ- 
ized by musicians’ who are hon- 
orably but firmly entrenched in 


| 4 minor rank: Barbirolli, How- 
_ard Mitchell, Thomas ‘Scher. 


man, 


“I think our audiences,’ de- 
clares Mr. Kolodin, “get far too 
much ‘meaningful’ music and 
not enough that is pleasurable 

I think (our conductors) 
have created second-class citi- 
zenship in the musical republic 
for a host of such composers as 
Grieg, Dvorak, Goldmark, Du- 
kas, Borodin, Albeniz, Cha- 
brier, Chausson, D’Indy, Weber, 
Mussorgsky, Rims y-Korsakoff 
and Liszt. In ever case, one 
overplayed piece ( requently a 
concerto or an Overture) — is 
made to serve for the man’s 


_ whole output.” 





‘There is much truth here, 
though Dr. Munch’s efforts on 
behalf of D’Indy, sage or : 
Liszt have not been neglible, 
Nor can I agree that ‘‘on the | SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON » NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 
day when some of our conduc- i ec hctnnshailbatn nthhnk Seecks nikakoi.. ob 
tors discover that it is easier 
to keep an audience interested © 
in music than in conducting, we 
may see the emergence of a 
new Beecham or Damrosch.” | 
In the case of Dr. Munch, 10. 


Fides bond nvo: comreot| | Second Program 


ee & 
ee 


even the most obtuse that the | 
man is a selfless artist of the | 
highest integrity, absolutely and 
-seogypener sbeorbed in ‘-o | 
' For tangible proof to read one ; 
paragraph of his book on cow | 4 i 
te tting should suffice. | | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 10, at 2:15 o’clock 


Chances Limited | 
: | ; SATURDAY EVENING, O pee. 
Yet when you consider it, the | CTOBER 11, at 8:30 o’cloch 


“chances for a symphony orches- | 
tra to venture very far afield 

while maintaining the classical | 

| traditions in a season of some 

25 concerts are limited. The | Symphony in D major, No. 35, Haffner,” K. 38> 
professional critic who is ex-| q . Allegro con spirito . 

_ posed to repetition will heartily : 

second Mr. Kolodin’s plaint: q - Andante 


“How often recently has New : - Minuetto 
York or Boston heard Weber’s 
“Preciosa Overture” among | 
repetitions of the -Overtures to 
“Oberon,” ‘“Euryanthe,” and | | 
“Der Freischutz’’: Smetana’s | 4 Symp hony No. 5 
“Meadows and Forests” rather . 
than hed ““Moldau”: Strauss’s 
“Macbeth” in addition to “Don | 
_ Juan” and “Till Eulenspiegel”: - Allegro marcato 
Liadov’s ‘“Kikimora”’ ‘Baba 
Yaga,” or ‘Enchanted Lake”: | 
. .. Rimsky’s “Ivan the Terrible INTERMIS 
Suite’; Beethoven’s ‘‘Choral wh ci 
| Fantasia”; the Second Sym-. 
| phony of Mendelssohn .. .” 


| Again, a matter of ‘taste: and | : Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 
for aught I know, since the rec- 1 - Allegro non troppo : 
ords aren’t at my sidt, the . Andante moderato 
works may have received a re- 
beat beasing hy Lt, ters. . Allegro giocoso 
ing to at the standar |  Alleer ; 
| shine Will tes be eatich to Allegro energico e passionato 


Presto 


Allegretto 


} 


_ Offer. Meanwhile we look for- , 
ward to. another season under 
_ Dr. Munch with anticipation and 

| gratitude. 





There is much truth here, 


' though Dr. Munch’s efforts on 
_ behalf of D’Indy, Chausson and 


_ highest integrity, absolutely and | 


Liszt have not been neglible. 
Nor can I agree that ‘‘on the 
day when some of our conduc- 
tors discover that it is easier 
to keep an audience interested 
ia music than in conducting, we 
may see the emergence of a 
new Beecham or Damrosch.”’ 
In the case of Dr. Munch, i0 


years should have convinced | 
even the most obtuse that the 


man is a selfless artist of the 


'-unshakably absorbed in music. 


For tangible proof to read one | 


paragraph of his book on cow- 
ducting should suffice. 


Chances Limited 


| 
| 


Yet when you consider it, the 
chances for a symphony orches- 
tra to venture very far afield 
while maintaining the classical 


traditions in a season of some 


25 concerts are limited. The 


professional critic who is ex- 
posed to repetition will heartily 
second Mr. Kolodin’s plaint: 


“How often recently has New 
York or Boston heard Weber’s 
“Preciosa Overture’ among 
repetitions of the Overtures to 


“Oberon,”  ‘“‘Euryanthe,” and | 
“Der Freischutz’: Smetana’s 
“Meadows and Forests” rather | 
than the ‘‘Moldau’”’: Strauss’s | 


“Macbeth” in addition to ‘‘Don 
Juan” and “Till Eulenspiegel”: 


_Liadov’s ‘‘Kikimora”’ ‘Baba 


| Yaga,” or “Enchanted Lake’: : 
. . » Rimsky’s “Ivan the Terrible 


| Suite”; Beethoven’s ‘‘Choral 


Fantasia”; the Second Sym- 


phony of Mendelssohn .. .” 


Again, a matter of taste: and 
fo: aught I kaow, since the rec- 


ords aren’t at my sidt, the | 


works may have received a re- 


cent hearing. Still it’s interest- | 
ing to think that the standard | 
repertoire still has so much to | 


offer. Meanwhile we look for- 


ward to another season under | 
_ Dr. Munch with anticipation and 


gratitude. 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON e N 


INETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 


Second Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroseEr 10, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 11, at 8:30 o'clock 


Symphony in D major, No. 35» “Haffner,” K. 38> 
Allegro con spirito 
Andante 


Minuetto 


Symphony No. r, 


II. Allegretto 
III. Allegro marcato 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 
Allegro non troppo 


Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 


Allegro energico e passionato 
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listening—what good music'can be heard. 
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Boston Symphony Orchettra 
Mozart, Honegger and Brahms 


THE ROSTON SYMPHONY ORC HES-~\ever was, initially?—but it re- 
TRA performed at Symphony Hall| a ae ‘ 4 
vesterday afternoon, and be repeat wards the careful ear. Here 
tonight at 8:30, the second program), .,. eee Re 
aa Friday-Saturday _ series, are the touch and the creative 
Charles Munch, music director.) fire of a master. both in the 
conducted the ‘Haffner’? Symphony |“. ~ ’ 
of Mozart. Honegger's Fifth Svm- use of the orchestra and in the 


weer ‘th Symphony 
Of Biahine, (7e Fourth Symphony oycanization of the movement 
——- Zo -Jf[-6& structure. This Fifth Symphony 


tela : 
By CYRUS DURGIN is one of considerable stature. 
It is doubtful that most of 


Honegger’s Fifth Symphony, | 


sandwiched between the “Haff-| the audience took to it readily. 
ner” of Mozart and the | At the end of the first move- 


minor of Brahms, provided at ment, there was a sudden gust 


yesterday’s Boston Symphony of coughing and throat-clear- 
concert, the only deviation Ng, a sure sign in the world of 


from calm and classical beauty, ‘public performance that the 
For some of us, though, how | Public—or some of it—is not 
many I could not be sure, it|imterested. Nonetheless, I re- 


also provided the only musical |joice that Charles Munch chose 


adventure of the afternoon, | Play it again, and trust he 


The composer referred to WI!!! continue to do so. 
this Saari and darksome| Pr. Munch and the Orchestra 


work as a symphony of three Were at their finest in Mozart, 
Ds, alluding to the notes which |S° sracefully and_ singingly 
end each of the three move-|Performed, and in the gran- 
ideurs and poetizing of Brahms 


ments. Those three Ds very) , t. 
likely will be taken by con- | ast Symphony. No doubt it . 
ipicayune to suggest it, but 


servatives to mean Dreariness, | leasurable as this Mozart and 


Discord and Damnation. The/|?*S ; 
camp to which I belong will as ‘this Brahms surely were, could 


! not some other Mozart and. 
easily suggest Dissonance. Dar- | | 
y sus e, ‘some other Brahms have been 


ing and Demons. | : 6 ; 
niu . 3, Offered? The “Haffner” was} 
surely there are demons in ‘last heard in 1955, the E yn) 


the course of the dramatic first | symphony just a year ago. If 


and third movements. Just! 
| yt ‘popular pieces are heard too 
what demons and what they often, the repertory will shrink, 


are up to, only the composer | 
7 a that will be | 


| 


ae ry for Co not dryly oF Nonetheless, both symphonies 
stract music, ut a most €m0-| went beautifully, although in| 
tional and fantastic variety of Brahms, Dr. Munch does not/ 
symphonic imagining. Poe, per-|ask for quite so hearty a bass! 
haps, could have made much of|as would fit my taste, nor does 
this nether tonal world. he bring up much a great deal 

The music grows upon YOU of viola detail. The business of 
with each hearing. Not thatistressing “inner voices” is al- 
we can yet find our way about/ways debatable, but they do 
In it with any ease, but somejadd richness and contrast to 
day we shall. It is not easy|the main melodies when they 


| 


By Harold Rogers Munch’s ery: is “on 
deepened and clarified itself, He 
It was a triple triumph that now conducts it from memory. 


Charles Munch achieved yester- All these factors combined yes- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. | terday to give the music a mag- 


He conducted the Boston Svm-| Dificence heretofore not mani- 
phony Orchestra in three works, 
each a symphony, each a mas- 
terpiece—the Mozart “Haffner,” 


fested., la Son. fi ~ r / —~SH 


Yes, Dr. Munch was in fine 


fettle, and his Mozart had a 


the Honegger Fifth, and the | warm patina, as if lighted by 


Brahms Fourth. 
The Honegger Fifth, it will be 
recalled, is composed in three 


movements, rather than the’! 


usual four, and it bears an inter- 
esting inscription on the score— 


“di tre re.” This doesn’t refer! 


himself declared, but to the fact 


that each movement ends on the 


note re, or D. 

It was Dr. Munch who con- 
ducted the world premiére of 
the Honegger in Boston in 1951: 
and at that time many of us 
were deeply moved by _ the 
depths of emotion reached by 
the composer, his remarkable 
ability to express his message in 
music almost as specifically as if 


he were to inscribe a canto for 


some modern Divine Comedy. 
It is evident—at least in what 


. 


to the three Kings, as Honegger | 
| 


‘ 


candles shining through crystal. 
| What an adroit piece of writing 
is the Andante, with its muted 
string figures displaying the 
mark of genius through every 
phrase! 


The Brahms, too—another 


work of genius, even though one 
writer back in 1887 found “in 
Brahms’s Fourth ymphony 
| little to commend to the atten- 


ition of a music-loving public. 


) 
i 


the music says to me — that. 
Honegger sang with the voice’ 
of a warning prophet for these | 
our latter days. In the first’ 


movement he fairly screams in 
anguish over the state of human 
thinking; he calls for an awak- 


ening (and is there anything. 


much more alarming than that 
crying trumpet, mounting step 


’ 


; 
; 
| 
} 
| 
i 
; 


; 


———— 


we ee ee 


».. Brahms evidently lacks th: 
breadth and power of invention 
eminently necessary for the pro- 
duction of a truly great sym- 
phonic work.” 

Perhaps he later heard the 
music enough to change his 
mind—at least we hope so, There 
are few of us who don’t change 
our minds as we go along, One 


| of the pleasant things about liv- 
|ing in our age is that few of us 
find Brahms a problem, thus 
being completely uninhibited in 
/our enjoyment of him. 


There are many, of course, 


| who are’: greatly inhibited in 
| their enjoyment of Honegger, 
| yet he will some day be as easy 


by step until we are rigid with, | to understand as Brahms. So 
attention? ). — | | turns the wheel. Music alwavs 
This warning unrest continues! | presents the greatest excitement 
in subtle ways as an undercur-| | tg those who stay out ahead, 
rent while the surface of the) | Pee oa 
second movement pursues more | 
of a scherzo form. Could he 
mean that mankind, in pursuing . 
the pleasures of the moment, is | 
unaware of lurking danger? | 
In the final movement he | 
again lifts his voice, crying | 
havoc until the music falls away, | 
as if exhausted, into something | 
of a sobbing coda that seems to | 
say that the composer has done | 
his best, he can now do no more, | 
During the past seven years | 
the Boston Symphony musicians | 
have played this work many |} 
times here and abroad. The dif- | 
ficulties of the premiere have | 
long since faded away, and Dr, ' 





ony Concert. 


naries” Sonn conducting, gave he sec: 
day. ‘afternoon at” Symphony Hall. The 
snag gg 5 slink me onneger 
ecard No. 4, In E: minor, 4 ty ee 

By ROBERT TAYLOR 

When Arthur Honneger’s Fifth 
Symphony was completed in De- 
cember, 1950, the honor of its first 
performance fell to our orchestra 
and to. the composer’s close 
friend, Charles Munch. But the 
last time Boston heard the work 
only the first movement was 
played, and wnder circumstances 
so solemn that virtually all musi- 
‘eal considerations were _ oblit- 
erated. | 

For Honneger had died less 
than a week before, and the 
tragic grandeur of this, perhaps 
his greatest achievement, acted 
as a memorial. It was an ideal 
memorial, too; but given the 
event which served as its back- 
ground, one could scarcely listen 
to the symphony with detachment. | 


REMOVED VIEW | | 

Yesterday’s concert at Sym- 
phony Hall, however, provided a: 
more removed view, and demon- 
strated beyond all cavil that the’ 
Honneger Fifth is one of the: 
handful of moder: scores that: 
tower above a relatively sterile’ 
Scene. From the opening with its 
brass sunburst in D major, the! 
symphony proceeds toward a 
Statement of a tormented, with- 
drawn and highly personal char- 
acter. 
__The idiom is melodic yet 
charged with such tension—the 
dense harmonies’ and faint dis- 
sonances contribute a feeling of 
lurking oppréssion—that the treat- 
ment of the material recalls, in-' 
deed, the chiaroscuro of a Rem- 
brandt. | 

One uses the similes of painting 
advisedly. The style of the Honne- 
ger is too distinct to be compared 
to that. of another composer. 
While the music can be said, in 
a larger sense, to reflect the 
pressures of an era of anxiety, 
the depth of its emotional con- 
tent es on an individual, even 
romantic, drama. To me it. in- 
vokes .something of the terse 
atmosphere of the opening move- 
ment. of Honneger’s ‘Symphonie 
brad Ht where passages of an 
aggressively rh ic nature 
mingle with darkling sonorities to 
uggest a spirit struggling against 
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with the finality of a sigh, | 
ed forte and 
staccato episodes 
lins and woodwinds: it is a reso- 
lution, and a fitting climax to so 
craggy a structure. Both, Dr. 
Munch and the orchestra were in 
devoted accord and rendered: a 
memorable performance. _ 
\'GOOD PROGRAMMING 
Programming. the ‘Haffner’ 
Symphony of Mozart and the 
Brahms Fourth on either side of 
the Honneger, struck me as ad- 
mirable, since the former is such} 
a stark work that anything with 
the slightest trace of introversion. 
would ‘cast a pall over the entire 
afternoon. The Brahms, of course, 
is personai enough, and .contains) 
its own granite melancholy; but’ 
jit ‘is so familiar and so lyrical | 
that in this context its surging. 
Vigor _Sseemed more than ever 
engaging. 
, Both performances went well, 
although the presto in the Mo- 
| zaré was virtually prestissimo, | 
_and the general holiday gaiety | 
was a trifle hectic. Neverthe- 
less the interpretation displayed 
polish and grace, and the 
| Brahms really acquired a splen- 
did sonority and strength. 
: Again it may be noted that Dr. 
‘Munch has absorbed much of the 
Koussevitzky approach into his 
own Manner, and as a result the 
Fourth is distinguished by a rare 
tonal lustre. The brilliance of such 
effects as Brahm’s scoring for 


ltriangle ‘is difficult to hide in 
any case; still it was in the 
strings and woodwinds that the 
richer scope of the concept was 
most evident. — 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OcrosBer 23, at 2:15 o’clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 25, at 8:30 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 
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“Schelomo” (Solomon), Hebrew Rhapsody for 
‘Cello and Orchestra 
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Andante 
Allegro moderato 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony’ Orchestra, 
Charee Munch Begg he eevee ee. 
on rogram o e sea - 
day ailarhoon at Symphony Hall. The 

rogram: : 

“ Symphony No. 35, in D maior. Mozart 
Symphony No. 5... . .. Honneger 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, OP, 78 


rahms | 
By ROBERT TAYLOR 

When Arthur Honneger’s Fifth 
Symphony was completed in De- 
cember, 1950, the honor of its first 
performance fell to our orchestra 
and to. the composer’s. close 
friend, Charles Munch. But the 
last time Boston heard the work 
only the first movement was 
played, and wnder circumstances 
‘so solemn that virtually all musi- 
cal considerations were oblit- 
erated. 

For Honneger had died less 
than a week before, and the 
tragic grandeur of this, perhaps 
his greatest achievement, acted 
as a memorial. It was an ideal 
memorial, too; but given the 
event which served as its back- 
ground, one could scarcelv listen 
to the symphony with detachment. 


REMOVED VIEW 


Yesterday’s concert at Sym- 


phony Hall, however, provided a 


more removed view, and demon- 


Whereas the Honneger ‘I'hird de- 
rives its form from Mozart, 
though, the Fifth is ‘stormil | 
eloquent and steeped in the trad 
tion of Beethoven. The ultimate 
pronouncement, which subsides 
with the finality of a sigh, comes 


l after a sustained forte and several 


staccato episodes between the vio- 
lins and woodwinds: it is a reso- 
lution, and a fitting climax to so 
craggy a structure. Both. Dr. 
‘Munch and the orchestra were in 
devoted accord and rendered a 
memorable performance. 


‘GOOD PROGRAMMING 
Programming the ‘‘Haffner’’ 
Symphony of Mozart and the 
Brahms Fourth on either side of 
ithe Honneger, struck me as ad- 


‘mirable, since the former is such’ 


a stark work that anything with 
the slightest trace of introversion 
would cast a pall over the entire 
afternoon. The Brahms, of course. 
lis personal enough, and contains 
its own granite melancholy: but 
jit is so familiar and so lvrical 
that in this context its surging 
‘Vigor seemed more than ever 
engaging. | 


' Both performances went well, | 


| 


although the presto in the Mo- 


| zart was virtually prestissimo, | 
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statement of a tormented. with-' 
' |Munch has absorbed much of the 
drawn and highly personal char- ‘Koussevitzky approach into his 


acter, 
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jtent takes on an individual, even 
‘romantic, drama. To me it in- 
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atmosphere of the opening move- 
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Liturgique,’’ where passages of an 
aggressively rhythmic nature 
mingle with darkling sonorities to 
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“Schelomo” (Solomon), Hebrew Rhapsody for 
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Modern Works 
To Be Heard 
At Symphony 


Richard Burgin, associate con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will conduct the third 
pair of weekend concerts on 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 23, at 
2:15, and Saturday evening, Oct. 


25, at 8:30. The Friday after-, 


noon concert is being held on: 
Thursday to enable the orches-: 


tra to take part in a special con- 
cert at the United Nations in 


New York on Friday afternoon, . 


Oct. 24. ¢ c UY f 
Mr. Sivddg! “inte ay and’ 
Saturday program will open with . 


Gardner Read’s Prelude and 
Toccata. The work was written 


in 1937 and will be performed | 


i 


for the first time by the Boston | 


Symphony at these concerts. Mr. 
Read is a professor of composi- 
tion and music theory at Boston 
University. 

The program will continue 
with the first performance by 
the orchestra of the Study in 
sSonority by Wallingford Riegger. 
This work, composed in 1927, 
was first performed at the Con- 


servatory in Ithaca, N.Y., where. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONCERT 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
make a special journey to New York 
City after the Thursday concert this 
week to play in the United Nations 
Assembly Hall there. Dr. Munch will 
conduct Honegger’s Symphony No. 5 
and Brahms’ Symphony No. 4. Pablo 
Casals will play Bach’s Sonata No. 2 in 
D major, with Mieczyslaw Horszowski. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
will deliver an address. 

The Orchestra will go to New York 
Friday morning and return after the 
concert by TWA special flight. 

The program, which begins at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, will be broadcast over 
WXHR and the ABC network by de- 
layed broadcast at 11 p.m. 


confirm the vital importance of his part 
in the Orchestra’s record. As soloist, 
too, he has played from time to time 
the principal violin concertos. 

Born in Warsaw, he studied there with 
Izydor Lotto, in Berlin with Josef 
Joachim, in St. Petersburg with Leopold 
Auer (1908-12), whose assistant he be- 
came (1916-17) in Christiania and Stock- 
holm. He was Concertmaster of the 
symphony orchestras of Leningrad, Hel- 
sinki, Oslo, Stockholm. At the age of 
twenty-seven (in 1919) he joined the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as Concert- 
master, under Pierre Monteux. France 
made him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in 1955. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
~ BROADCASTING 


The following stations are broadcast- 
ing Boston Symphony concerts on a live, 
sustaining basis, as of the present date: 


Friday Afternoon Series 


WGBH-FM Cambridge 
WEDK-FM Springfield 


Saturday Evening Series 


WGBH-FM Cambridge 

WEDK-FM Springfield 

WCRB-AM-FM Waltham 

WOQXR-AM-FM New York 

and the WOXR Network consisting of: 

WRRL-FM Wethersfield, N. Y. 
WRRE-FM Bristol Center, N. Y. 
WRRA-FM Ithaca, N. Y. 
WRRD-FM DeRuyter, N. Y. 
WRRC-FM Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
WHLD-FM Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
WHDL-FM Olean, N. Y. 
WFLY-FM Troy, N. Y. 
WRUN-FM Utica, N. Y. 
WKOP-FM _ Binghamton, N. Y. 
WJTN-FM Jamestown, N. Y. 


Sunday Afternoon Series 
WXHR-FM Cambridge 


the composer was a _ faculty, 
member. It is scored for 10 vio- | 
lins in 10 parts, which can be) 
multiplied at will. At the pres- 
ent performance Mr. Burgin will | 
use 40 violins. Mr. Riegger, now | 


Tuesday Cambridge Series 


(including M.1.T. concert at 
Kresge Auditorium) 


BN 


SAMUEL MAYES 


Samuel Mayes joined this Orchestra 


RICHARD 
Since Richard Burgin became the 


73 years of age, will be present 
for these concerts, which mark 
the first performance of any of 
his works by the Boston ‘Sym- 
phony. 

Samuel Mayes, first cellist of 
the orchestra, will be soloist in 
Bloch’s “‘Schelomo” (Solomon), 
Hebrew Rhapsody for Cello and 
Orchestra. This will be the first 
time Mr. Mayes has played this 
work with the Boston Symphony. 
Mr. Burgin will close the pro- 


gram with Prokofiev’s Symphony 


No. 5, Opus 100. 
a 


j 
' 
| 


Assistant Conductor of this Orchestra 
in 1935 (“Associate Conductor” was the 
later official title), the music he has 
introduced through the years, or chosen 
from the more and the less familiar 
repertory, would make a notable list and 


as Principal Cello in 1948 and played in 
Boccherini’s Concerto in B-flat in that 
season. He has since appeared in Strauss’ 
Don Quixote (1950), Kabalevsky’s Con- 
certo (1953), and with Zino Francescatti 
in Brahms’ Double Concerto (1956). 

Born in St. Louis, Mr. Mayes is the 
grandson of a Cherokee Indian. At the 
age of four, he studied cello with Max 
Steindel of the St. Louis Orchestra and 
appeared as soloist with that Orchestra 
at the age of eight. Entering the Curtis 
Institute at twelve, he studied with Felix 
Salmond. At eighteen, he joined the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and shared its 
first desk three years later. 


WGBH-FM-TV Cambridge 
WEDK-FM Springfield 


In addition to these live, sustaining 
broadcasts, the Boston Symphony Tran- 
scription Trust is making transcriptions 
for delayed commercial broadcast. Con- 
certs of the recent Berkshire Festival 
will be broadcast until December I, then 
followed by the Friday and Saturday 
programs of the present season, and in 
May and June, Pops programs of the 
1959 season. It is expected that the 
Educational Television Radio Center — 
will take Television films (“kinescopes”’) 
of several of the Cambridge concerts. 
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Modern Works 
To Be Heard 
At Symphony 


Richard Burgin, associate con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will conduct the third 
pair of weekend concerts on 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 23, at 
2:15, and Saturday evening, Oct. 


25, at 8:30. The Friday after-. 
noon concert is being held on. 


Thursday to enable the orches- 
tra to take part in a special con- 
cert at the United Nations in 
New York on Friday afternoon, 


Oct. 24.7 . é f 
Mr. Suet “Ue ay and 


Saturday program will open with | 
Gardner Read’s Prelude and. 
Toccata. The work was written | 
in 1937 and will be performed 
for the first time by the Boston) 


Symphony at these concerts. Mr. 
Read is a professor of composi- 


tion and music theory at Boston 


University. 

The program will continue 
with the first performance by 
the orchestra of the Study in 
Sonority by Wallingford Riegger. 
This work, composed in 1927, 
was first performed at the Con- 
servatory in Ithaca, N.Y., where 


the composer was a_ faculty, 
member. It is scored for 10 vio- | 
lins in 10 parts, which can be. 


multiplied at will. At the pres- 


ent performance Mr. Burgin will | 
use 40 violins. Mr. Riegger, now | 
73 years of age, will be present, 
for these concerts, which mark | 
the first performance of any of | 
his works by the Boston ‘Sym-| 


phony. 


Samuel Mayes, first cellist of | 


the orchestra, will be soloist in 
Bloch’s ‘‘Schelomo” (Solomon), 


Hebrew Rhapsody for Cello and 


Orchestra. This will be the first 
time Mr. Mayes has played this 
work with the Boston Symphony. 
Mr. Burgin will close the pro- 


gram with Prokofiev’s Symphony 


No. 5, Opus 100. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONCERT 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
make a special journey to New York 
City after the Thursday concert this 
week to play in the United Nations 
Assembly Hall there. Dr. Munch will 
conduct Honegger’s Symphony No. 5 
and Brahms’ Symphony No. 4. Pablo 
Casals will play Bach’s Sonata No. 2 in 
D major, with Mieczyslaw Horszowski. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
will deliver an address. 

The Orchestra will go to New York 
Friday morning and return after the 
concert by TWA special flight. 

The program, which begins at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, will be broadcast over 
WXHR and the ABC network by de- 
layed broadcast at 11 p.m. 








RICHARD BURGIN 


Since Richard Burgin became the 
Assistant Conductor of this Orchestra 
in 1935 (“Associate Conductor” was the 
later official title), the music he has 
introduced through the years, or chosen 
from the more and the less familiar 
repertory, would make a notable list and 
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confirm the vital importance of his part 


in the Orchestra’s record. As soloist, 


too, he has played from time to time 
the principal violin concertos. 
Born in Warsaw, he studied there with 


Izydor Lotto, in Berlin with Josef 
Joachim, in St. Petersburg with Leopold 
Auer (1908-12), whose assistant he be- 
came (1916-17) in Christiania and Stock- 


holm. He was Concertmaster of the 


symphony orchestras of Leningrad, Hel- 
sinki, Oslo, Stockholm. At the age of 
twenty-seven (in 1919) he joined the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as Concert- 
master, under Pierre Monteux. France 
made him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in 1955, 





SAMUEL MAYES 


Samuel Mayes joined this Orchestra 
as Principal Cello in 1948 and played in 
Boccherini’s Concerto in B-flat in that 
season. He has since appeared in Strauss’ 
Don Quixote (1950), Kabalevsky’s Con- 
certo (1953), and with Zino Francescatti 
in Brahms’ Double Concerto (1956). 

Born in St. Louis, Mr. Mayes is the 
grandson of a Cherokee Indian. At the 
age of four, he studied cello with Max 
Steindel of the St. Louis Orchestra and 
appeared as soloist with that Orchestra 
at the age of eight. Entering the Curtis 
Institute at twelve, he studied with Felix 
Salmond. At eighteen, he joined the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and shared its 
first desk three years later. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
~ BROADCASTING 


The following stations are broadcast- 
ing Boston Symphony concerts on a live, 
sustaining basis, as of the present date: 


Friday Afternoon Series 


WGBH-FM Cambridge 
WEDK-FM Springfield 


Saturday Evening Series 


WGBH-FM Cambridge 
WEDK-FM Springfield 
WCRB-AM-FM Waltham 
WOXR-AM-FM New York 
and the WOXR Network consisting of: 
WRRL-FM Wethersfield, N. Y. 


WRRE-FM _ Bristol Center, N. Y. 


WRRA-FM Ithaca, N. Y. 
WRRD-FM DeRuyter, N. Y. 
WRRC-FM Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
WHLD-FM Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
WHDL-FM Olean, N. Y. 
WFLY-FM Troy, N. Y. 
WRUN-FM Utica, N. Y. 
WKOP-FM _ Binghamton, N. Y. 
WJTN-FM Jamestown, N. Y. 


Sunday Afternoon Series 


WXHR-FM Cambridge 


Tuesday Cambridge Series 

(including M.1.T. concert at 
Kresge Auditorium) 
WGBH-FM-TV Cambridge 
WEDK-FM Springfield 


In addition to these live, sustaining 
broadcasts, the Boston Symphony Tran- 


scription Trust is making transcriptions | 


for delayed commercial broadcast. Con- 
certs of the recent Berkshire Festival 
will be broadcast until December 1, then 
followed by the Friday and Saturday 
programs of the present season, and in 
May and June, Pops programs of the 
1959 season. It is expected that the 
Educational Television Radio Center 
will take Television films (“kinescopes’’) 
of several of the Cambridge concerts. 
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Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rich- 
ard Burgin conducting, presented the third 
Program of the 78th season yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The soloist 
was Samuel Mayes, ‘cello. The program: 
relude and Toccata Read 
Study _ hk... > RRA B sears Riegger 
Schelomo”’ Hebrew Rhapsody 

for ‘Cello and Orchestra Bloch 
Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 .... Prokofieff. 


By ROBERT TAYLOR : 
Yesterday’s program of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra offered a 
number of striking aspects. Rich-| 
ard Burgin was conducting on a 
Thursday afternoon (the orches-| 
tra is playing at the United Na-, 
tions today with Pablo Casals as’ 
soloist); the program consisted of | 
determinedly “modern” works: 
Samuel Mayes was the ’cello so- 
loist; and two composers—Gard- 
her Read and Wallingford Riegger 
—were in the audience. The con- 
cert promised an embarrassment 
of riches and turned out to be a 


surfeit, of : 
pi: TS | 
| 0 ons (in| 
Boston) were Mr. Read’s and 
Mr. Reigger’s, and they proved | 
generally agreeable, though dis-| 
‘tinctly minor works. Mr. Boel 
and the Bloch “Schelomo” Rhap- 
sody provided the highlight of the | 
afternoon in a splendid perform- 
ance; but the Prokofieff Fifth 
Symphony, with its jongeurs, 
coming after such an uncompro- 
mising bill, was enough to over- 
whelm the most dedicated con- 

temporary spirit. 

Mr. Read’s polyphonic “Prelude 
‘and Toccata,”’ scored for a small 
orchestra, retains a Bach-like: 
ostinato spirit despite its emphasis| 
on technical exploitation. It is! 
a lively affair, and its orchestra- 
‘tion bears the hallmark of an ob- 
‘viously skilled and polished crafts- 
exe The writing is economical 
and to the point; the music is 
gracefully reminiscent of tradition 
while at the same time forging 
its own original way. Despite 
this, however, Mr. Read’s in- 
genuity tends toward over-ref ine- 
ment, and if resourceeful, his 
ultra-sophisticated ‘‘Prelude” is 
also rather self-conscious. ) 


With Wallingford Riegger’s 
“Study in Sonority” we were pre- 
sented with the novel circum- 
stances of a 73-year-old composer 
(long since established in the pah- 
theon of modern American music) 


ing introduced to the Boston 
son audience through a 
work published 31 years ago. The 
“Study” written for 10 violins “or 
any multiple thereof” here em-, 
ployed 40, and I was impressed 
by the maximum amount of emo- 
tion that Mr. Riegger managed 
to convey within an abstract, 
scope. The piece is not atonal—' 
though it isn’t diatonic either— 
and its delicate sonorities project 
a mood of ripe wistfulness. Un-| 
fortunately its tone-progressions 
are no longer daring, and its re- 
lentless stress on technique veils 
the. powerful musical imagination 
that lurks behind what is really 
a conservative exercise. 

As you can detect, I was of two 
minds about the preceding works; 
but with Bloch’s “Schelomo 
Rhapsody the return of ‘cellist 
Samuel Mayes to the soloist’s 
‘chair was an unreserved success. 
‘The Rhapsody with its impas- 
‘sioned Hebraic modes generally 
‘explores the dark lower register 
lof the instrument, but its dis- 
‘course ranges from moments of 
brooding lyricism to violent and, 
near-vocal arias. Mr. Mayes’s 
phrasing was exquisite, his bow- 
ing supple, his vibrato controlled, 
this affinity with the score abso- 
ute; it was, in short, a magnifi- 
went interpretation. 


In the Prokofieff Fifth, however 
we were back in the contemporary 
mainstream again, and I for one 
felt inundated. Mr. Burgin gave 
a brilliant reading—his conducting 
throughout the afternoon was on 
the same level—but the Fifth is 
such a slapdash, uneven effort that 
‘the conductor’s care for detail 
seemed valiant but superfluous. 
Ranging from the beauties of a 
wonderful scherzo to the fustian 
of an extended, banal final, the 
Symphony meanders at length, 
jostling some of Prokofieff’s finest 
passages alongside some of his 
most arid. The fragments of 
genius muddle one through, though 
by the end, one listener felt as 
—_ were going down for the third 

e 


Next week Charles Munch re- 


turns with Lukas Foss’ neon 


of Chorales” 


3OSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Burgin Introduces Riegger : 


HE BOSTON SYMPHONY, ORCHES-: 

RA performed at Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, and will repeat! 
Saturday night at 8:30, the third: 
program of the “regular” series. 

ichard Burgin, associate conductor. , 
presented the following program: 
Gardner Read: Prelude and Toccata 
(first time at these concerts): Wall- 
ingford Riegger: Study in Sonority | 
(first time at thesee concerts);| 
Bloch: “Solomon” (Samuel Mayes.. 
cello, soloist); Prokofieff: Symphony 


oN 0C-24-SH 
By “CYRUS DURGIN 

At long last, which is to say 
at the age of 73, Wallingford: 
Riegger has had a work per-! 
formed by the Boston Sym-! 
phony Orchestra. Though| 
among the more famed—and. 
elsewhere played—of_ elder 
American composers, he has! 
had to wait—most  unac-. 
countably!—for the highest 
form of musical recognition in 
Boston. | 
It has remained for Richard 
Burgin, conducting this week’s 
concerts, to effect the happy 
event with Riegger’s Study in 
Sonority, a brief, condensed: 
and altogether extraordinary 


plece written in 1927 in 10 
parts for as many violins, “or. 
multiples thereof.” | 
| Mr. Burgin wanted ench} 
‘part multiplied by four, sehr ot ne 
‘would mean 40 violinists. | 
‘Since we have 32, eight violas 
were added for the lower 
voices, with the assent of the! 
‘composer, who in a chance: 
meeting yesterday exclaimed. 
he was much pleased with Mr. 
‘Burgin’s performance, 


I asked Mr. Riegger if he 
had conceived the Study in 
|Sonority purely as abstrac-. 
‘tion. “O, yes,” came his an-. 
swer, “there is no story—no ! 
| moonlight, no willows.” “But 
'do you object if I find some 
moonlight in it?”, I continued. 
Certainly not,” he responded |, 
with what I took to be a 
twinkle, “anyone is entitled to 
find in it what he pleases.” 

Now finding moonlight in 
this intellectually-organized 
music, extremely dissonant— 


indeed, sour as lemons!—is not 
being fancy. It is something of 
the same moonlight of Schoen-| 
berg’s early § masterwork, 
“Transfigured Night,” much of 
the same deep, strong passiori, 
much heart beneath the brain 
of the technical procedures em 

ployed. That is why Study in 
Sonority impresses as music 
of no little stature. 

There are rhythmic fascina- 
tions, too, and striking. con- 
trasts of color. One’s instinct 
also finds a basic romanticism 
here, and it is not confined to 
the opening motive theme, so| 
voluptuous it might have come 
out of “Tristan.” 
| I suspect most of the audi- 
ence liked Riegger’s Study in 
sonority. At any rate, they ap-' 
plauded cordially, and obliged 
him twice to stand up and bow. 

Gardner Read’s’ expertly- 
icrafted Prelude and Toccata is 
less personal and emotional! 
music than Riegger’s, also 
larger in form, dimensions, 
orchestral numbers and scope. 
The work runs vivaciously, 
it is cleverly put together, 
cleanly scored, and though 
perhaps a trifle dry it is urbane 
and pleasurable listening. 
There is here no suggestion of 


Hivied professorial detachment. 


Read’s music is of the larger 


land cosmopolitan world. He, 


too, was present and received 


a hearty welcome. 


The glorious cello playing 
of Samuel Mayes in Bloch’s 
enduring “Solomon” frhap- 
sody, must be treated in 
words whose heat of admira- 
tion for this great artist will, 
I hope, compensate for their , 
brevity. Mayes’ playing was a 
marvel of deftness and refine- 
ment, a magical play of tone- 
like jewels on velvet, of the 
utmost sensitivity in nuances, 
and unfailingly evocative of 
Solomon in all his eloquent 
magnificence, 





Mr. Burgin conducted su- salen 
perbly the afternoon through, | By Harold Rogers 
surely giving one of the most Richard Burgin is becoming 
forceful performances in my} known as a brave conductor who 
memory of Prokofieff’s long can build a bold program and, 
and difficult, but so very carry it off with bravura. His 
dramatic Fifth Symphony. program yesterday afternoon in 

The afternoon concert this Symphony Hall was no excep- 
week was advanced to Thurs- tion. It carried the names of 
day because the Orchestra will Gardner, Read,  apgband 
play for and at the United Na- ‘Riegger, Ernest Bloch, and 
tions in New York today. The Pires elise Paes oy hale 
Saturday repetition will be as }ttom first to last.c. w [e--Hop 
usual tomorrow night, If not enjoyed by all listeners 

Next week Charles Munch : by: ire ot most Ks It drew 

Pact 0 Ba py enthusiastic applause. On occa- 
oe 0 ty wedlMaegis aur] sion the applause Was even rap- 

f oe turous, as after Samuel Mayes 
local performance of the Sym-| lappeared. as cello. soloist ir 
phony of Chorales by Lukas Bloch’s “Schelomo,” and again 
Foss, and Schubert's “Great” C after Prokofiev’s Fifth Sym- 
major Symphony, phony. 
| It was less rapturous, but stil] 
enthusiastic, for Mr. Read’s Pre- 
‘lude and Toccata and for Mr. 
Riegger’s Study in Sonority. 

Both composers were on hand to 
congratulate the conductor, the 
‘Boston Symphony, and to be 


+ ~~ e-otepe 


congratulated in turn by the 


audience. 
Bo ae BS 


i 


| first, it was Mr. Read’s piece that | 


epened the concert. Composed 


some 22 years ago, it has struc-' 


tural solidity, thematic interest, 
-and a style firmly planted in the 
twentieth century. 

It is a busy work, as are al] 
toccatas, with wonderful brief 
‘melodies aspiringly sounded by 
the strings from time to time. It 
Is further interesting in that 
while it is an early work, it does 


LO LO et tt teil, a eee On Oe meee 


| But to speak of first things | 


/not appear to belong to a com-| the fantastic chords and cas« 
/poser’s juvenilia, It is to its|cading effects (though, we are 
credit that it is a youthful work. | grateful to report, not in Mane 
‘It was heard at these concerts | tovani’s style) were inventive 
yesterday for the first time. .in the extreme. 

| Mr. Riegger’s Study in Sonor- | Bi Biokh 

\ity was not only heard at these! Mr. Riegger’s fascinating aus 
concerts for the first time, it was, terities were followed by Bloch’s 
}also the first time that anything| enthralling “Schelomo” that is 
by this noted 73-vear-old Ameri- anything but austere. Called a 
Cin composer has been played| Hebrew Rhapsody, it Sings to 
/by the Boston Symphony. It is | the depths of the human heart as 
odd how these oversights take | Hebrew songs have always done. 
place, but it is also possible that Mr. Mayes’ cello tone was clean 
Mr. Riegger has been late in and warm in matching mood, 
coming into his own. During the; and he and Mr. Burgin cooper- 
past decade he has come aston-| ated to leave the listeners. in 
ishingly to the fore. His modern- | ecstasy. 

ism has amazed many, myself After the intermission Mr, 


‘included, for when I was in a/' Burgin gave us the kind of pere 
‘high school chorus we sang many | formance of the Prokofiev Fifth 


oi his arrangements for songs, that makes him the welcomed 
like “Roses in Picardy,” if mem-' associate conductor that he is. 
ory serves. : 'He just lets the music Speak 
But this Study in Sonority for itself, and certainly Proe 
was composed in 1927. and its kofiev speaks no more elo 
striking atonalism (though non-! quently than he does in his 
dodecaphonic) is as refreshing | Fifth. 
as anything one might expect, Seldom are scherzo moods so 
from the pen of Alban Berg or Successfully combined with sene 
Anton Webern. It is written in! timents of profound emotion. One 
ten parts for violins and was , moment we jog along on a merry 
played by 40 musicians. ‘Joyride, only to be Caught up 
There were times when the | the next in a mountainous oute 
fiddles sounded like Suy-wires | burst of something like despair, 
on a 1929 Eaglerock biplane in} But there was no despair in 
a nose dive, but this is not in- 'the outburst of applause that 
tended as criticism. It is always | followed. Mr. Burgin was paid 
a cause for rejoicing when an in full. 
inventive mind goes exploring in | —— 
the orchestra and pulls. out | 
something undreamed of. | 
There was nothing too origi- 
Nal in poising pizzicato against 


‘phrases that were bowed, but. 


ee wee we ree i Eee ~. 


ee 
~, 
“ 





ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


Riegger Honored 
After 3 Decades 


By ROBERT TAYLOR &y). //-2 SH 
The ultimate recognition accorded a composer 
hereabouts is performance by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. That ultimate recognition was accorded 
last week under the most unusual of circumstances 
—-to a 76-year-old composer named Wallingford 
Riegger, in a composition that Riegger had written 


over three decades ago. | 


eee Sl 


Why, might one inquire, has | shows “a cultivated disciplined 


it taken Riegger so long to be | 
played here? An oversight per- | unstreéa 
| of contemporary music,” ((at 
' the other end). 


haps? Yet when one examines 
the surrounding situation, the 
reason is plain. His status is 
still in doubt. 

In fact I know of no other 


American composer save Carl | 
Ruggles who has quite the same | : | 
_ Strikes me that the composer’s 


identity on the current musical 
scene. On one hand Riegger is 
recogmzed as a pioneer, an 
established figure, a daring in- 
novator of new tonal dimensions. 


On the other, Riegger is consi- | 
dered a faded experimentalist | 


whose musical philosophy, 
rather than opening up brave 
new worlds, has led him into 
a dead end. 

The battle still rages around 
Riegger, strangely enough, al- 


though such composers as Stra- | 
vinsky have long been aeéépted. | 
For example, Riegger’s ‘Music | 
for Orchestra,” which was of- | 
fered by the New York Philhar- | 
think, but rather its potential 


monica recently; received a 
wildly mixed press. Winthrop 
sergeant of “The New Yorker” 


considered the piece the purest | 
evidence of a truly decadent | 
composer (aft one end of the | 
spectrum) whereas. Paul Henry | 
Lang, termed ‘Music for Or- | 
chestra,” a minor work that | 


and imaginative musician who 
is very much in the mainstream 


The ‘Study in Sonority,” the 


| Wallingford Riegger opus in- 


troduced to Boston, probably 
leaves the listener somewhere 
between these extremes. It 


means of expression have dated 
as only avaunt garde works can 


- date, while his musical content, 


the imaginative conception dis- 
tinct style, remains as fresh as 
ever. 

Of the “Study” Riegger once 


wrote: “At Ithaca I first found 
' myself, musically speaking — 
' that is, when I first had the 
| courage to break through the 


inhibitions of my early sur- 
roundings. . . The abandonment 
of keys does not necessarily 
mean the complete negation of 
‘music’ as some excellent but 
conservative musicians seem to 


enrichment in the discovery of 
new tonalities, with new possi- 
bilities of texture, both har- 
monic and polyphonic, of melody 
(albeit in a new guise) and of 
form... .” 

Much of the excitement of 
discovery permeates the 


—_ 


PRELUDE AND TOCCATA, Op. 43 
By GARDNER READ 


Born in Evanston, Illinois, January 2, 1913 


The Prelude and Toccata was composed between November 1936 and January 
1937. It was first first performed by the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
the direction of Howard Hanson, to whom the work is dedicated. It is scored for 
flute and piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 2 trombones, 
timpani and strings. 


HEN the Prelude and Toccata was performed by the Pittsburgh 

Symphony Orchestra on November 2, 1945, Fritz Reiner con- 
ducting, the following analysis was made for the program by Dr. 
Frederick Dorian: 

“The Prelude and Toccata, Op. 43, 1s scored for small orchestra: for 
doubled woodwinds and brass, timpani and strings. Modern orches- 
tration takes the place of the organ, which has functioned for centuries 
as the traditional vehicle for such old form-types as prelude and 
toccata. 

“In his title, the composer already suggests the content as well as 
the form of his work. This dual scheme of an instrumental introduc- 


tion followed by a polyphonic movement has long served to frame 
music of a specific style. If we project Gardner Read’s score against the 
background of its time-honored patterns, we find that the composer 
has adhered to the characteristics of the historic form-idea and still has 
pursued a path of his own. 

“Archaic colors and a tonality of church modes, in which the score 
abounds from its very beginning, emphasize a retrospective attitude in 
this music. The Prelude evolves from an organ point, i.e., from a tone 
sustained in the bass. This device is characteristic of old organ practice 
(in preludes as well as in toccatas), where the introductory organ point 
is played on the pedals. In the orchestra, the lowest strings, the celli 
and basses are entrusted with this low pronouncement of the tonic D. 
Against an even rhythm of eighth notes, the short theme (of only four 
notes) is set first in the French horn. Eventually it engulfs the different 
orchestral groups which, throughout the whole score, are used like the 
registers of the baroque organ — for structural significance rather than 


for coloristic effects. 

_ ~The motific play continues. The figuration varies in its rhythm 
from the initial eighths to sixteenths, triplets and thirty-seconds. A 
contrasting middle part loosens the contrapuntal web to lighter tex- 
ture, until the restatement of the main theme alludes to the architecture 





of the Prelude: an A-B-A scheme where the first section is restated after 
a contrasting middle section. 

“The 4-4 rhythm of the opening Allegro con brio changes to a 6-8 
rhythm of the Toccata. Yet the basic time unit, that of the eighth, 
remains the same. Both Prelude and Toccata are Closely related in 
motific features — in spite of their obvious differences in design. This, 
too, is a traditional trend. In fact, Bach uses a toccata for a prelude in 
the B-flat Major Fugue of his Well-Tempered Clavier. 

“The 6-8 section opens with a marked rhythm of the timpani and 
the motif of the Prelude continues in its réle as subject of the Toccata. 
Gradually the other instruments come to the fore in an interchange 
of brief counterpoints. Out of a lightly running motif, a fugato 
develops. The solo bassoon announces, scherzando, the fugal theme 
of six measures. The viola answers in the upper fifth. But with the 
thematic entrance of the cello and the clarinets, the strict fugal work 
is abandoned. The opening ostinato bass returns in the low strings 
and timpani. Woodwinds carry on their play of imitation. The 
employment of full orchestral registers develops into a dynamic climax 
and final cadence. The Toccata closes with a juxtaposition of the 
ascending and descending Dorian scale.” 


Gardner Read’s Suite for String Orchestra, Op. 33a, was performed 
at the Boston Symphony concerts, December 30-31, 1938. His Second 
Symphony, Op. 45, was performed on November 26-27, 1943, and 


The Temptation of St. Anthony, Op. 56, on March 19-20, 1954. On 
the last two occasions the composer conducted. 

The first musical activity of Gardner Read was as choir boy at the 
Church of St. Luke, in Evanston. He began systematic training in 
theory, composition and organ in his fifteenth year. In 1932 he was 
awarded a scholarship to the National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Michigan, where he studied conducting with Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
Associate Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and harp 
as well. In the same year he was awarded a scholarship at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, where he studied piano with Jerome 
Diamond, counterpoint with Edward Royce, conducting with Paul 
White, composition with Howard Hanson and Bernard Rogers. After 
graduation he served as a student conductor of the orchestra at the 
Eastman School for three years. He completed his First Symphony 
when in the summer of 1936 he was awarded a fellowship to the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, New Hampshire. 

A traveling fellowship award enabled him to study abroad, notably 


with Sibelius in Finland, 1939, and with Ildebrando Pizzetti in Rome. 
In 1941 he studied with Aaron Copland at the Berkshire Music Center, 
Tanglewood. In the same year he joined the faculty at the St. Louis 
Institute of Music, and in 1943 he became head of the composition 
and theory department of the Kansas City Conservatory of Music. He 
is now Composer-in-Residence and Professor of Composition in the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Boston University. He has composed 
a large number of works for orchestra, chamber combinations, chorus, 
organ, and piano solo. 


STUDY IN SONORITY 
By WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
Born in Albany, Georgia, April 29, 1885 


Composed in 1927, the Study in Sonority was first performed at Ithaca, New York, 
by students of the Ithaca Conservatory. 


6 ine Study in Sonority is written in ten parts, for violins, and 
will here be performed by forty strings. The composer has thus 
explained the purpose of the work: 

“It was necessity that prompted the writing of this work. Years ago, 
as head of the theory and cello departments of the Ithaca Conservatory 
I also had the student orchestra. Its composition was more that of a 
chamber orchestra; but in the summertime, with the Band School 
closed, I was left with nothing but strings, meaning in this case mostly 
violins. Whence this particular composition, which I originally called 
‘Caprice for Ten Violins,’ each violin having a separate part. For- 
tunately the students were rather wel] advanced, so that I felt no 
technical restrictions. 

“While the work has no hint of twelve-tone writing (which I first 
used in Dichotomy, five years later) it is nevertheless completely atonal, 





in the sense of being devoid of diatonic implications. Structurally 
speaking, after a rather free and capricious beginning, the initial 
motive, of slow, poignant character, becomes transformed into an 
incisive fugue-like theme. The plan of the work thereafter consists of 
the building up of various backgrounds, against which this theme is 
from time to time projected. : 

“Interspersed are episodes, in which appear different rhythmic and 
harmonic patterns with interwoven counterpoint. ‘The chords are 
generally composed of from eight to twelve different tones, and the 
compass of the violin is extended by tuning the G string down to E. 

“The work has no programmatic significance beyond that which 
may be in the hearer’s imagination.” 

Study in Sonority offers the unexampled circumstance of the intro- 
duction to these concerts of a composer now seventy-three, with music 
written thirty-one years ago. During these years Wallingford Riegger 
has written a large amount of music which has been performed in many 
parts of the United States and in South America, Europe and the 
Orient. The list of his published works, as printed, is divided into four 
categories, the “Dissonant,” “Non-Dissonant (mostly),” “Partly Dis- 
sonant,’ and “Impressionist.” The Study in Sonority is under the 
“Dissonant” heading; so too is the Dichotomy, a twelve-tonal work of 


1946 which has caused considerable comment, and the Third Sym- 
phony, which had the New York Music Critics’ Circle Award for the 
most significant new work of the season 1947-48. 

Riegger’s mother was a pianist and his father a violinist. Other 
relatives were musicians, and when his family moved to New York 
City in 1900, he changed his instrument from the violin to the cello 
in order to take part in a household quartet. He attended the Institute 
of Musical Art where his teacher in cello was Alwin Schroeder, once of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and in composition, Percy Goetschius. 
Between 1907 and 1917 he studied in Germany, principally at the 
Berlin Hochschule, conducting there, in Wurzburg and in KOnigsberg. 
When the United States entered the war, he returned to his own coun- 
try, teaching at Drake University in Des Moines, later in Ithaca, and 
then in New York City. 

Since writing serious music has not brought him a livelihood, despite 
numerous commissions, performances and awards, he has made choral 
and other arrangements under various pseudonyms. He has written 
and acknowledged music not in the dissonant idiom, although he 
admits having been increasingly drawn into new tonal ways. 

In an interview with Carter Hartman in the New York Times he 
said: 


“ “Gradually I felt the need to express musical ideas for which the 


older techniques were inadequate. I found the new atonal idiom, with 
its fresh possibilities in sonority and rhythm, creatively stimulatin 
and more expressive of the feelings I wished to convey in music.’ m 
He does not consider the ‘modern’ idiom either more advanced 
or less warm than the old. 
“The idiom, to me, is secondary, depending on the nature of the 


usic in the twelve-tone technique 


musical idea. A man who writes dry m 
will do so in any style.’ 


Although he likes the twelve-tone technique, he feels its limitations 
at times, and has no hesitation in abandoning it when that happens 
be ‘modern’ to be good. 


be condemning certain of his own fai 
airly recent 
works, such as the New Dance and The Canon and F ugue for Striati 


Only a strong conviction of the esthetic validity of atonalism 


caused him to return to it again and again, in Spite of external 
discouragements.” 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON e« NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 
LL ELC LC EE CL ET CL ET a 


Fourth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrosBer 31, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMser 1, at 8:30 o’clock 


Overture to “Béatrice et Bénédict”’ 


Symphony of Chorales, for Orchestra 
Toccata 
(Chorale No. go — “Hilf Gott, dass mir’s gelinge’”’) 


Andante sostenuto 


Chorale No. 77 —“Herr, ich habe misgehandelt”; Contrapunctus: 
B-A-C-H) 
{if. Allegretto tranquillo 
(Chorale No. 139 — “Nun ruhen alle Walder’) 


IV. Introduzione; Tempo di primo movimento; Allegro vivace 
(Chorale No. 133 — “Nun danket alle Gott”) 


(Conducted by the composer; first performance at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 


Symphony in C major, No. 7 
Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo 
Finale 
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JOSEPH DE PASQUALE 


Joseph de Pasquale, the Principal Viola 
of the Orchestra, was born in Philadel- 
phia. He graduated with honors from 
the Curtis Institute after studying with 
Louis Bailly, Max Aronoff and William 
Primrose. During the War, he played in 
the Orchestra of the Marines maintained 
by the Corps in Washington. Later he 
was a member of the American Broad- 
casting Company Orchestra in New 
York. In 1947 Serge Koussevitzky in- 
vited him to take the post of solo violist 
in Boston. 

Mr. de Pasquale has played on several 
occasions in Berlioz’s Harold in Italy 
and Strauss’s Don Quixote. He has also 
been soloist in Mozart’s Sinfonia Con- 
certante, Handel’s Concerto in B minor, 
and Walton’s Concerto for Viola and 
Orchestra. Walter Piston composed es- 
pecially for him the Viola Concerto 
which was performed at these concerts 
last season. 


Lukas Foss 


To Conduct 
ALSypphony 


Charles Munch, mus¥f direc eo 
of the Boston Symphony showing 
tra, has invited Lukas i rr 
conduct his Symphony of =" 
ales for Orchestra at the w ” “ 
end concerts. These will be sea 
Friday afternoon at 2:19, eee l 
day at 8:30, and Sunday at 3: vse 
The Symphony of Chorales el 
given its world premiere by | 
Pittsburgh Symphony eee ss 
under the direction of W1 vs 
Steinberg, only last week. ig 
work will be performed for the| 
first time in Boston in the com- 

ncerts. 

Mr. Foss has conducted per-| 
'formances by the Boston Sym- 
| phony of several of his works, | 

including ‘“‘Recordare™ in eter 

and New York in the 1948-4 

season; “Song of Anguish” in 

Boston in 1950; and “Parable of 

Death” at the 1953 Berkshire | 

stival. 

ye Munch will open the 

concerts of Friday, Saturday, and 

Sunday with Berlioz’s Overture 

to “Beatrice and Benedict.” Mr. 


Foss will then conduct his Sym- | 


hony, and Dr. Munch will close 
the ‘toaaaet with age ya ta 
or, No. 7. 
Symphony ra C ma) ; 


THE RECORDING PROJECT 


The Symphony of Chorales by Lukas 
Foss is one of the works scheduled to 
be recorded on tape from the perform- 
ance and submitted to the judges of the 
American International Music Fund Re- 
cording Project for possible later dis- 
semination. Martinu’s Parables to be 
performed on November 28, 29, and 
Kurka’s Symphony No. 2 to be per- 
formed on January 2, 3, will also be 
taped. 

Easley Blackwood’s First Symphony 
and Alexei Haieff’s Second Symphony, 
which had their first public performances 
at these concerts last season, were re- 
corded and submitted to the Recording 
Guarantee project. The two were among 
95 works by 45 contemporary composers 
performed by 29 leading orchestras of 
the United States and Canada, and were 
chosen as the best. The two works will 
therefore be recorded and sold on a 
commercial basis. 

The jury, which included Nadia Bou- 
langer of Paris, Carlos Chavez of Mexico 
City and Alfred Frankenstein, music 
critic of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
were unanimous in their opinion that 
many of the works submitted were of 
such high quality that they could easily 
have selected an additional number of 
works worthy of being recorded com- 
mercially and they expressed regret that 
the plan of the project during the past 
season called for the selection of only 
two works. 

‘We heard more than 50 works,” said 
Mr. Frankenstein in a letter to the 
Fund, “but were able to select only 
two of them. There were many more 
that should be recorded; if continued 
annually, the award could become a kind 
of capstone for each season’s presenta- 
tion of contemporary music for the 
orchestras of the entire nation. 

“Furthermore, in depositing copies of 
the tapes in libraries, you have pro- 
vided a permanent and valuable record 
of the entire project, and one which 
should have distinctly significant results 


on many fronts. The material assembled 


for adjudication has not been dissipated, 


but will continue to be of service to 
the entire musical community.” 

Copies of the tape recordings made 
for submission to the jury are being 
deposited by the Fund in the music 
divisions of the Public Libraries of New 
York, Cincinnati, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles and of the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

The Recording Guarantee project was 
made possible through a grant of $27,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
received the full cooperation of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

The Recording Guarantee project is 
designed to benefit composers whose 
works will be recorded, to provide addi- 
tional income to performing musicians 
for extra recording sessions of chosen 
compositions and to further the interests 
of music audiences, organizations and 
industries in the works of living com- 
posers. 

The American International Music 
Fund is a non-profit, tax-exempt corpo- 
ration. Members of the Board of Direc- 
tors in addition to Mrs. Koussevitzky, 
the President, are Samuel Barber, Aaron 
Copland, Howard Hanson, Walter 
Piston, Seymour Siegel and Carleton 
Sprague Smith. 
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JOSEPH DE PASQUALE 


Joseph de Pasquale, the Principal Viola 
of the Orchestra, was born in Philadel- 
phia. He graduated with honors from 
the Curtis Institute after studying with 
Louis Bailly, Max Aronoff and William 
Primrose. During the War, he played in 
the Orchestra of the Marines maintained 
by the Corps in Washington. Later he 
was a member of the American Broad- 
casting Company Orchestra in New 
York. In 1947 Serge Koussevitzky in- 
vited him to take the post of solo violist 
in Boston. 

Mr. de Pasquale has played on several 
occasions in Berlioz’s Harold in Italy 
and Strauss’s Don Quixote. He has also 
been soloist in Mozart’s Sinfonia Con- 
certante, Handel’s Concerto in B minor, 
and Walton’s Concerto for Viola and 
Orchestra. Walter Piston composed es- 
pecially for him the Viola Concerto 
which was performed at these concerts 
last season. 


Lukas Foss 
To Conduct 


| Or 
Ms ee pon p 


‘harles Munch, mus or 
Jaa Boston Symphony ewig 
tra, has invited Lukas fg 
conduct his Symphony of —. 
ales for Orchestra at the bit « - 
end concerts. These will be ame 
Friday afternoon at 2:19, or | 
dav at 8:30, and Sunday at o: | 
The Symphony of Chorales snl 
given its world premiere by he | 
Pittsburgh Symphony et sad 
under the direction of W1 os | 
Steinberg, only last week. og 
work will be performed for the| 
first time in Boston in the com- 

‘erts. 
we, gg has conducted per-' 
‘formances by the Boston ore 
'phony of several of his works, | 
‘including “Recordare in aoe an| 
and New York in the 1948-4 | 
season; “Song of Anguish” 1n| 
Boston in 1950; and “Parable of | 
Death” at the 1953 eanamsed 
»stival. 
Oe Munch will open the | 
‘concerts of Friday, Saturday, and 
‘Sunday with Berlioz’s Overture 


ito “ Benedict.” Mr. | 
‘to “Beatrice and | 
‘Foss will then conduct his Sym- 


hony, and Dr. Munch will close 
‘the ‘tonsa’ with Schubert’s 


, ajor No. if 
Symphony ri Cm ) ’ 


| 


THE RECORDING PROJ ECT 


The Symphony of Chorales by Lukas 
Foss is one of the works scheduled to 
be recorded on tape from the perform- 
ance and submitted to the judges of the 
American International Music Fund Re- 
cording Project for possible later dis- 
semination. Martinu’s Parables to be 
performed on November 28, 29, and 
Kurka’s Symphony No. 2 to be per- 
formed on January 2, 3, will also be 
taped. 

Easley Blackwood’s First Symphony 
and Alexei Haieff’s Second Symphony, 
which had their first public performances 
at these concerts last season, were re- 
corded and submitted to the Recording 
Guarantee project. The two were among 
95 works by 45 contemporary composers 
performed by 29 leading orchestras of 
the United States and Canada, and were 
chosen as the best. The two works will 
therefore be recorded and sold on a 
commercial basis. 

The jury, which included Nadia Bou- 
langer of Paris, Carlos Chavez of Mexico 
City and Alfred Frankenstein, music 
critic of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
were unanimous in their opinion that 
many of the works submitted were of 
such high quality that they could easily 
have selected an additional number of 
works worthy of being recorded com- 
mercially and they expressed regret that 
the plan of the project during the past 
season called for the selection of only 
two works. 

‘We heard more than 50 works,” said 
Mr. Frankenstein in a letter to the 
Fund, “but were able to select only 
two of them. There were many more 
that should be recorded; if continued 
annually, the award could become a kind 
of capstone for each season’s presenta- 
tion of contemporary music for the 
orchestras of the entire nation. 

“Furthermore, in depositing copies of 
the tapes in libraries, you have pro- 
vided a permanent and valuable record 
of the entire project, and one which 
Should have distinctly significant results 


on many fronts. The material assembled 


for adjudication has not been dissipated, 


but will continue to be of service to 
the entire musical community.” 

Copies of the tape recordings made 
for submission to the jury are being 
deposited by the Fund in the music 
divisions of the Public Libraries of New 
York, Cincinnati, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles and of the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

The Recording Guarantee project was 
made possible through a grant of $27,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
received the full cooperation of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 


The Recording Guarantee project is” 


designed to benefit composers whose 
works will be recorded, to provide addi- 
tional income to performing musicians 
for extra recording sessions of chosen 
compositions and to further the interests 
of music audiences, organizations and 
industries in the works of living com- 
posers. 

The American International Musjc 
Fund is a non-profit, tax-exempt corpo- 
ration. Members of the Board of Direc- 
tors in addition to Mrs. Koussevitzky, 
the President, are Samuel Barber, Aaron 
Copland, Howard Hanson, Walter 
Piston, Seymour Siegel and Carleton 
Sprague Smith. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Munch and Foss Conduct 


Ae aay 


Lukas Foss Conducts His Own Music 


penenteantieth iti Ens, 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-/did over-write, It is therefore 


TRA performed at Symphony Hal 


y ‘yon 
yesterday afternoon, and will repeat) Up to Time to prove or dis- 


8:30, the fourth program 

= Ag Friday-Saturday _ series. 
Charles Munch, music director, con- 
ducted Berlioz’ Overture, to. fe 
trice and Benedict,” and the ‘‘Great 
C major Symphony by Schubert. 
Lukas Foss, by invitation of, Dr. 
Munch, conducted his own, Sym- 
hony of Chorales (first time in 
oston). 
‘gf 


KL hy ~(~S 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Lukas Foss and Charles 
‘Munch share the conducting of 
this week’s Boston Symphony 
concert, the former by invita- 
tion of the Orchestra’s music 
director, giving first Boston 
performance of his own Sym- 
phony of Chorales. 

The second symphony com- 
posed by young Mr, Foss, this 
work is based thematically in 
each movement upon a chorale 


tune harmonized by Bach.) 


Only the melody, however, not 
the harmonization, is employed, 


prove the notion, and to put 
the Symphony of Chorales in 
Perspective. This Time will do 
without being asked. 


A Music of Motion 


For the present, this music 
is a challenge to one’s powers 
of absorption and analysis, 
with it intricacy, its admirable 
constant motion and _ flow. 
There is sincerity and logic in 
every page, a most careful cal- 
culation of instrumental effects 
and contrasts, of harmonic dlis- 
sonance and rhythmic involve- 
ments. Some of it has a rhy- 
thmic interation that suggests 
Igor Stravinsky, other pages 
recall the nervous energy of 
Hindemith. Yet it sounds like 
neither Stravinsky nor Hinde- 
mith, but has a remarkable 


and it is not always that you|personal distinction. | 


can tell when a chorale is go-' 


Mr. Foss seemed to be in 


ing on, ‘complete control during the 
This 1s big-scale music, very progress of this tricky and dif-| 


cleverly written and scored,| 
massive in texture, demanding ly say that the audience roared | 


many musicians, and full of 


effects variously arresting, 


piquant and impressive. There 
is far too much in this score 
for anyone to make a sensible 
estimate of it upon first ac- 
quaintance . It ie going to take 
patient and persistent listen- 
ing for that. 

For the moment, one may 
offer only impressions, the first 
of which is that this is im- 
portant music, but episodic, 
and perhaps too long, It may 
be more musicians’ music than 
the public’s music, at first go 
anyway, Yet a lady nearby, 
herself a musician, said with 
honest candor and no malice: 
“I feel that though Mr. Foss is 
praising the Lord he is also 
passing the ammunition.” 


Perhaps what she meant was 
that there was too much con- 


ficult work. I could not honest-| 
approval, but there was cor-'| 
dial applause enough to give’ 
Mr. Foss several bows. | 
Charles Munch _ achieved 
what for me is the ideal per-. 
formance of Schubert’s C ma- 
jor Symphony, It was a mod- 
ern performance, full of drive 
and free of sentimentalizing, 
mostly in brisk tempi and with 
repeats omitted. Everything 
moved right along, which is 
my notion of how the “Sym- 
phony of Heavenly Length” 
ought to go nowadays. Other- 
wise it can seem endless, There 
was some out-of-tune playing, 
but it did not last long. 
Berlioz’ “Beatrice and Bene- 
dict” Overture was set forth 
vivaciously and with a lapi- 
dary glitter and clarity, Re. 
sponse to both performances 
was immediate, spontaneous, 


centration upon. extended enthusiastic. 


‘structure and elaboration. of 
detail, also that the work fre- 


quently is very loud 


Next week Dr. Munch wil] 
conduct Brahams’ Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn; Easley 


Anyone could suggest that|Blackwood’s First Symphony, 
Mr. Foss revise, trim, and and, with Rudolf Firkusny as 


otherwise reduce his score. 


soloist, the C. minor Piano 


That is easy to say, Perhaps he Concerto of Beethoven. 


By Harold Rogers final movement, that seem a 
Lukas Foss is back in town,! little longer than agg material 
a ' ' ’| would indicate. Mr. Foss’s ma- 

bringing with him his » <’ | terials, though thoroughly con- 
Symphony of Chorales.” He temporary, offer nothing of 


conducted the Boston premiére great novelty to the ear, since 


yesterday afternoon in Sym-| We are already attuned to Stra-' 


phony Halli, this being the third vinsky’s later period, and Carl 


Orff’s percussive innovations 
time he has guided the Boston have become a pleasant part of 


Symphony in one of his own| most listeners’ vocabulary. 
works, During the latter part of 
Koussevitzky’s regime Mr. Foss 
ee Bag r a asad gether to his discredit, for it is 


Mr. Foss is still an eclectic 


; 
‘ 
| 
' 
; 
; 
f 
} 
; 


i 
j 


composer—which is not alto-! 


1958, the work had its world |i™deed difficult for young com- 


premiere a week ago in Pitts- 


the Koussevitzky Music Foun- | ™€” rot Page wor B * mr. Foss | 
dation at the request of the|'S DOW 99 and hes been com- | 
“Friends of Albert Schweitzer” | POS!N§ Since he was a child. Per- 
in Boston, and it was written in | 2@Ps it is not asking too much 
honor of Dr. Schweitzer. of him when we expect a style 

In keeping with Schweitzer’s | More Personal, more truly Foss. 
reverence of Bach, Mr. Foss ae Sahl 


chose four chorale tunes from P 
the Bach collection, using each} *&t in spite of these reserva- 


as the thematic basis for a sym-| tions, the work is intensely in- 
phonic movement. The score teresting. It is at its best when 


calls for no voices but it does the form is most solid, as in the 
include a saxophone and a man- 


dolin, the latter being optional. second movement, the Andante. 
ae aa sostenuto, Here he employed the | 


Listeners who expect to have | "°ted B-A-C-H theme, and we: 
a Bachian experience with Mr. | find the movement better bound, | 
vows ead 7 Si ware ~~ ane easier for the ear to follow. It! 

emseives disappointed: but i ive &§ 
they have the kind of ears that sate dg " a nye, | 
revel in unusual timbres, both I perish” climax, after which 
percussive and woodwind-brass, | there is a falling off to a serene 
they will find themselves well} conclusion. 
repaid for their time. Perhaps this second movement 

Not that the symphony re-|is also the most successful in 
quires any special effort, though presenting the message of the 
there are patches, notably in the | original chorale, “Lord my evil] 


nme 


posers to free themselves of | 
burgh. It was commissioned by | Sl@very, often self-imposed, to | 





deeds are many,” though the 
third movement, Allegretto tran- 
quillo, evokes a marvelously 
dreamy mood for “Now slumber 
‘does descend o’er man, beast, | 
‘town, and land.” There is great, 
‘charm and whimsy in this part, | 
something of a childlike view of | 
prayer, and to this end the tin-| 
kling of a mandolin contributes | 


much, CS, 0-8 | 


But the first and last move- | 
ments are not especially expres- 
sive of the original chorales—. 
that is, in a traditional sense. | 
There is some joyous brass work | 

in the first, which ties in beauti- | 


fully with the words: “That 1! 
‘may gladly sing of Thee’: and| 
there are more brass outbursts | 
in the last for “Now thank we! 
all our God,” but the elliptical | 
|phrasings are often reminiscent | 
of Stravinsky ballets. Yet if we) 
| feel more of a carnival atmos- 
| phere than a religious one, we 
‘Must remember that even a jug- 
gler can use his art in prayer. 
Charles Munch opened with a. 
crystalline reading of Berlioz’s | 
delightful Overture to “Béatrice | 


et Bénédict” and closed with a 
glorious performance of Schu- | 
bert’s great C major Symphony, 
which, owing to the rapidity of | 
the Scherzo, was perhaps a few | 
seconds shorter than its usual | 
“heavenly length.” 
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Symphony Concert 


oston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
mA conducting, ted the pouri 
th nib 4d dv cushany s ¢ 
cae the “Symphony of Chorales.”’ 
The prog 


| ram: emake 
| to ‘Beatrice et Benedict” Berlioz 
‘Syarphony of Chorales, for Orchestra. Foss 


ped in Cymaior, No. 7. Schuber' 


jp y ROBERT TAY}. 
Pp 


Lukas rome ‘Srh oS ¢ 


ony 
Chorales,” which was played here 
for the first time yesterday by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Foss conducting, strikes me as 
first-rate work from a young com- 
‘agin of decided talent. 


Not that it is by any means per- 
fect. The music is at times self- 


‘conscious; the dense textures 
smack of the lamp; the ingenuity 
of the writing descends into the 
precocious and clever and super- 
ficial. (In the opening movement, 
for example, the melody of Sebas- 
tian Bach’s Chorale 90, which has 
an inadvertantly Oriental flavor, 
is prodded by Mr. Foss to the ex- 
treme of turning the Boston Sym- 
phony into a Balinese gamelan 
orchestra.) But judged on the 
basis of its overall form and con- 
tent, the “‘Symphony of Chorales”’ 
remains a remarkable and moving 
homage that achieves genuine 
grandeur. 


Dedicated to Dr. Albert Schwei- 
tzer, whose image it recalls, 
the symphony employs four dif- 
ferent Bach chorals: Gesellschaft 
numbers 90, 77, 139 and 133. The 
direction of this inspiration is 
perhaps best summed up by Mr. 
Foss who indicates Bach often 
made use of existing tunes fcr 
the purposes of chorale work; 
and that the symphonic treatment, 
carries on this tradition, too. 
“There are no vocal parts; the 
words of the chorales are neither' 
sung nor spoken, but their mean- 
-ing, so the composer points out, 
actually dictates the expression 
and mood of the music.” | 


The expression and mood in Mr. | 
Foss’s writing carries on the orig- 
inal Bach-ian nobility into the 
idiom of our time. I was disap- 
pointed in the first movement,| 
‘but about mid-way realized that 
my let-down was occasioned by 
the fact that I had not grasped 
this essential. At first hearing I 
had expected a pastiche—some- 
thing frankly along the idea of 
incense-burning to both Bach ard 
Schweitzer. I had expected some- 
thing that would repeat all the 
ostinato cliches thundering to- 
ward a climactic ‘“‘Ein’ feste Burg.’ 


Instead what I actually heard 
was music that was tense, angular 
and staccato in structure, yet rec- 
ognizably in accord with Bach's 
eloquence. Indeed, the symphony 
is almost the aural equivalent of 
semi-abstract painting—say, a 
envas by Jack Levine done in the 
manner of Rubens but comment- 
ing on our own scene—in that tra- 
dition is revitalized, seen from a 
fresh angle, and the glory sur: 
vives. 


The music is scored for large 
orchestra and generally eschews 
the outre. Mr. Foss makes ad-| 
mirable use of the tenor saxo-' 
phone in the first movement and 
of the mandolin (heard first on- 
stage, then off) in the third. The 
symphony begins with a compli- 
eated toccata in which brass and 
woodwinds supply a terse volley- 
ing recitative, proceeds to a sec- 
ond movement that is based on 
the B-A-C-H motif and carries on 
ithe original mood of storm and 
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stress somewhat  protractedly; 
the third movement radiates an 
‘/innocent calm, an intermezzo of 
{great beauty in which the silvery 
mandolin timbre moves across 
the scene like a spring shower; 
jand the final movement surpris- 
ingly introduces a bright, blaring 
jearnival section that vanishes 
among all four chorale melodies. 


In its understatement, its orig- 
inality, its dazzling grasp of the 
orchestra in terms of the warm 
expressivity of the human voice, 
surely this must rank as Lukas 
Foss’ finest score. I can imagine 
no more sincere or profound com- 
pliment to either Dr. Shweitzer or 
Sebastian Bach. 


Since the “Symphony of Cho- 
rales” dominated the afternoon 
there is little space for Mr. 


Munch’s ‘“‘Beatrice et Benedict” 
Overture and Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in C. The former, though 
not the most subtle of Berlioz’s } 


po in the finale. The programming 
as a whole preserved a splendid 
balance between old and new mu- 
sic, I thought. 


Next week Rudolf Firkusny will 
be piano soloist in Beethoven’s 
Concerto No. 3; Easley Black- 
wood’s First Symphony will be 
repeated from last season; and 
Brahms’ ‘‘Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn” will be heard. 
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SYMPHONY OF CHORALES, FOR ORCHESTRA 
By Lukas Foss 


Born in Berlin, August 15, 1922 


as composed in honor of Dr. Albert Schweitzer at the 
‘ in Boston, Massachusetts, and com- 
stablished in memory of Natalie 
ills, California. 


The Symphony of Chorales w ! , 
request of the “Friends of Albert Schweitzer, 
missioned by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation, e , ca 
Koussevitzky. It was composed between 1956 and 1955; in Beverly ve 
The third movement was performed at a concert in Boston for the benefit . the 
Schweitzer Hospital on February 17, 1958. The complete work had its first perform- 
ance by the Pittsburgh Orchestra on October 24, of this year. ne 

The present performances will be recorded on tape as a part of the Recording 
Guarantee Project of the American International Music Fund, Inc. | 

The work is scored for large orchestra: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English 
horn, 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, tenor saxophone, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 
4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, tuba, timpani and percussion, harp, piano, an 
optional mandolin for the third movement only, and strings. 


NFORMATION about each movement has been furnished by the 
I composer, who made the English translations of Nos. 1 and 3. The 
chorales are identified by the Bach Gesellschaft numbering. 

This is the second symphony of Lukas Foss (the first, in G, he com- 


posed in 1944). Each of the four movements is based on a different 
chorale tune which the composer has taken from the collected chorales 
by J. S. Bach. Bach’s settings (four-part harmonizations) have not 
influenced the present work. Bach himself did not compose the chorale 
melodies, but often made use of the existing tunes according to his 
needs or purposes. The tunes are used in a similar manner here. One 
might describe the individual movements as extended symphonic 
chorale preludes. There are no vocal parts; the words of the chorales 
are neither sung nor spoken, but their meaning, so the composer points 
out, actually dictates the expression and mood of the music. 


Hilf, Gott,dass mir's ge. lin- ge,du ed-ler Scho-pfer mein, 


O God, help my endeavour, Almighty Maker mine, 

To weld the words together, praise thee in verse and rhyme; 
That I may gladly sing of thee, and of thy word for ever, 
Lord, wouldst thou stand by me. 


This is an invocation to God. “Help me praise Thee, . . . Sing of 
Thee.” It is a toccata; an “opening-portal” rather than the usual 


sonata-allegro. The movement abounds in fast repeated notes — as is 
common in organ or piano toccatas. In the orchestration these repeated 
notes are handled in a variety of ways; at times the percussion instru- 
ments combine to produce an effect not unlike that of Gamelan music. 
This is perhaps not inappropriate when one considers the strangely 
Oriental turn of the chorale melody itself (the F natural later becomes 
F sharp). 

The repeated notes accompany the chorale tune, which is present in 
one form or another throughout the movement, with the exception of 
a recitative (intoned by a trumpet, then by the saxophone, horns and 


Lord, my evil deeds are many, sore my vices burden me; 
I have wandered from the pathway, which has been revealed by Thee. 
Now in terror would I hide me from the wrath which will betide me. 


Since the first movement serves a quasi-introductory purpose, this 


movement assumes the formal weight normally given to the opening 
movement. 


The words of the chorale dictate the somber pathos of the movement. 
The first chord establishes the key of G minor with its subdominant 
(particularly the E natural) as a tonal center. A fugal exposition follows 
in which the fugue theme can easily be recognized as the well-known 
B-A-C-H motive followed by its inversion: 
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All entrances are at the interval of the augmented fourth and occur 
on B-flat and E natural. 

The chorale tune is absent during this exposition, but appears soon, 
combined with the thematic material of the opening, which — besides 
the B-A-C-H motive —includes a two-voiced staccato theme. ‘This 
theme later assumes a new 16th note rhythm, introducing a menacing 
forte element, against which the plaintive, lamenting B-A-C-H motive 
is kept in sharp contrast. 

These two ideas maintain their respective identities. The result is 
a semblance of two different musics alternating, and even combining. 
The climax is an outcry in which the horns “overplay” the B-flat—A 
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natural interval, turning it almost into a major second, The resulting 
“out of tuneness” is an expressive device here. The minor second, so 
conspicuous throughout the movement, has been “overloaded ‘here, : : | is — 
h oint of bursting. The movement then builds “down’' and surprise the listener who expects an heroic and tra litiona P ‘essio 
to the hl a rest on a long postponed major third followed by the initial . of thanks.” The movement resembles a circus piece, aboun ing. in 
G-Bala : . virtuoso solo passages, bell sounds, brass tunes parading like marching 
a 7 h rsuing one another. 
| bands in front of the listener, crossing each other, pu g 
In the middle section all four chorale melodies are combined or more 
accurately: “mixed up.” All in all, the movement 1s dominated by the 
E-F-sharp-E of the new chorale tune, which appears in a great variety 


of guises. 
Now slumber does descend o’er man, beast, town, and land; o 


The world to sleep does bow; 
But you, my spirit, pray; begin your task, obey: 
Arise, and please your Maker now. 

After the consistent tension of the first two movements, the third 
movement presents a much needed moment of respite. Within the 
framework of the symphony this is an intermezzo. It has a quiet, almost 
childlike quality accentuated by the use of the mandolin (optional) 
which is first heard on stage, later off stage. ‘The dynamics in this 
movement never rise beyond mezzo piano. 


Nun dan-ket al-le Gott mit Her-zen, Mund und Han-den, 


Now thank we all our God with hearts and hands and voices, 
In all His wondrous works forever man rejoices, 

Who from our Mother’s arms His bounty doth bestow; 

From childhood on through life His countless blessings grow! 


This movement opens with an introduction. The drama, which had 
come to a standstill during the third movement, is brought back here 
with the first stroke. 

The first and last movements are tied together by this introduction, 
which recalls the recitative of the toccata (this time played by a 
trombone). 


A fragment of the first chorale tune is heard as the music rises to a 
climax, at which point the finale begins. 


The new chorale tune is sounded by all the trumpets. The quality 
of “jubilation” in this movement has an iconoclastic ring, which may 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON 


Fifth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBEr 7, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemper 8, at 8:30 o’clock 


BRAHMS Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 
BLACKWOOD Symphony No. 1 
Andante maestoso; Non troppo allegro, ma con spirito 


Andante comodo 
Scherzo: Allegretto grotesco — Molto rigoroso il tempo 


Andante sostenuto 


INTERMISSION 


_ 


° . 
BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 3, in C minor, Op. 37 


I. Allegro con brio 


Ii. Largo 
III. Rondo: Allegro 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Mr. FIRKUSNY uses the Steinway Piano 


BLACKWOOD’s SYMPHONY 


The Symphony by Easley Blackwood 
which is being performed this week was 
recorded on tape during last season’s 
performance as part of the Recording 
Guarantee Project of the American In- 
ternational Music F und, and having been 
chosen, together with Haieff’s symphony 
(which also was performed at these 
concerts last season), as one of the 
two foremost new works of the season, 
will be commercially recorded by RCA 
Victor. 


ANTAL DORATI 
Ferenc Fricsay, who was scheduled to 
conduct this Orchestra as guest at the 
next pair of Friday-Saturday concerts 
and likewise the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert on November 23 and the concert in 
Providence on November 25, has been 
Prevented by illness from crossing the 
ocean to keep his engagements. It is 
hoped that he may be able to conduct 

this Orchestra in the spring. 
The Orchestra wil] be fortunate in 
having Antal Dorat; to conduct these 


November concerts. Mr. Dorati is the 
distinguished conductor of the Minne. 
apolis Orchestra. 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Rudolf Firkusny was born in Napa- 
jedla, Czecho-Slovakia, February II, 
1912. He entered the State Conservatory 
in Brno (Briinn), eventually studying 
Piano with Vilam Kurz and Artur Schna.- 
bel, composition with Leo Jandcek and 
Joseph Suk. He made his first public 
appearance at the age of ten with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Prague. His 
career as pianist first brought him to 
the United States for a concert tour in 
1938. When his country was occupied in 
that year he was in Prague, about to de- 
part for a tour of F rance. He succeeded 
in keeping his engagements and in De- 
cember, 1940, was able to return to the 
United States. 

He has appeared with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the following: 
Menotti, Piano Concerto in F major 
(first performance, November 2, 1945); 
Brahms, Concerto No. 1 (April 18, 
1947); Hanson, Concerto in G major 
(first performance, December 31, 1948) ; 
Martinu, Third Piano Concerto (October 
13, 1950) ; Mozart, Piano Concerto in 
D major, K. 45] (April 20, 1956). He is 
now a citizen and a permanent resident 
of the United States. 


THE RETURN OF CASALS 


The Thirteenth United Nations Day, 
which took place in the Assembly Hall 
on Friday, October 24, proved to be an 
occasion of world-wide interest; and its 
concert on that afternoon was televised 
and broadcast by radio to many parts of 
the world. The Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra under the direction of Dr. Munch 
opened the concert with Honegger’s 
Fifth Symphony and closed it with 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. Dag Ham. 
marskjold gave an address and, before 
the intermission, Pablo Casals, appearing 
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within United States boundaries for the 
first time since the Spanish Civil War of 
1936, played Bach’s Sonata No. 2 in D 
major with Mieczyslaw Horszowski as 
pianist. The return of Casals was greeted 
as an event of the first importance. 

Paul Henry Lang, a music critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune, wrote: 

History is full of examples of distin- 
guished literary men who choose exile 
rather than give in to tyranny, but musi- 
cians are more docile people, as recent 
events in Italy and Germany have amply 
demonstrated. Yesterday afternoon, in 
the immense Assembly Hall of the 
United Nations packed to the rafters, a 
little elderly man strode to the stage, 
carrying a cello. To a man the audience 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
rose and overwhelmed Pablo Casals with 
applause. 

Yet this was not the hysterical, noisy 
applause customarily bestowed upon the 
great virtuoso, though Casals is a legen- 


dary master of his instrument; rather 
it expressed reverence and warm ad- 
miration for a man and artist of great 
integrity. The famous cellist, pride of 
his nation, withdrew at the height of his 
fame and departed from Spain vowing 
not to return, or even play in public any- 
where, while a dictator is in command 
of that ancient and proud nation. 

Gradually, the intransigent master has 
been persuaded that he should not with- 
hold his great gifts which belong to the 
world, that by playing in the free coun- 
tries his protest will be the more em- 
phatic. Yesterday he lent his art to the 
celebration of United Nations Day, ob- 
served in the form of an international 
program of music broadcast simultane- 
ously in four continents. 

Thus far we have spoken of the man, 
now what about the playing of this 
octogenarian, well past the age when 
fingers respond freely to the commands 
of the mindP 


Young Composer Honoreds 
- Firkusny Plays § aR 
urkusny Plays Beethoven 


Tre Fi, StS SF | 


By Harold Rogers : 


Easley Blackwood has 
achieved the unusual for a 25- 
year-old composer. He has 
heard his Symphony No. 1, com- 
posed when he was 22, played 
twice in the same year (though 
not in the same season) by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

When Mr. Blackwood’s sym- 
phony had its world premiére in 
Symphony Hall last April 18, 
Richard Burgin was on the 
podium. At that time it was put 
on tape as part of the Recording 
Guarantee Project of the Ameri- 


‘lovely trumpet and oboe solos, 


cially adroit piece of writing). : 

He also has a fine urbanistic 
touch—a sign that he lives very! 
much in our times—in his second 
movement, the Andante comodo. 
Here is music of fascinating 
timbres producing an atmos- 
pheric mood in support of two | 
What does Mr. Blackwood owe | 
to his elders? He owes much to | 
Bartok, whose methods of han-| 
dling the orchestra seem to turn | 
up now and again in the Black- 
wood score. But here we do not 


can International Music Fund. | find imitation, as we have found 
It was later selected as one of |in some of the Stravinsky dis- 
the two foremost new works of |ciples. Mr. Blackwood could 
the season (the other being the | hardly be free of all influences 


Symphony by Haieff) and is to 
be recorded by RCA Victor. 
Hence its present performances 
In preparations for this record- 
ing, 

As heard yesterday afternoon, 
Charles Munch conducting, the 
symphony holds up exceedingly 
well, with the possible excep- 
tion of the first half of the 
fourth movement, the Andante 


sostenuto. Here it’s a little) 


dreary and anticlimactic, com- 
ing after three movements of 
lively invention. 

As a whole, the symphony 
has a busy score, and some 
‘isteners may be tempted to call 
it a noisy score. But we must 
remember that noise, by defini- 
tlon among musicians, is a sound 
that has no definite pitch. Thus 
Only a very few instruments in 
the orchestra—such as the cym- 
bals, bass drum, snare, and cer- 
tain rattles—can be considered 
noisemakers. 

Pe 


Instruments of definite pitch, 
playing within a close harmonic 
range of one another, do not 
make noise. They produce dis- 
sonange, which is something 


at this early period of his career, 
but he shows a startling origi- 
nality that should help him elu- 
cidate his style without a long 
period of trial and error. 
eh a ee 

_ What Mr. Blackwood has done 
in the music world is similar 
to what happens in the field of 


‘letters when a young man writes 


a successful first novel. He is 
then faced with the problem of 
equaling his original success. We 


itherefore look forward with in- 
'terest to his second symphony, 


if he has one brewing. 


There is one more point worth 
bringing out. He deserves a 
bouquet for resisting, at the end 
of the fourth movement, the 
temptation to wind it all up with 
a bang. This is indeed unusual 
for a young man and his first 
symphony. | 
) Dr. Munch opened the con- 
‘cert with a pleasant reading of 
ithe Brahms Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, After the in- 
,termission Rudolf Firkusny gave 
\Us a devoted traversal of the 
‘Beethoven Piano Concerto No, 
3. He is a gentlemanly perfor- 
mer, a master of style, and a 
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else again, and to some listeners | 

Just as distasteful. But disson- | 

ance has always been a part of | 
‘our musical system. True noise | 
-has always had a very small | 
| Part in it. 
| Mr. Blackwood summons up | 
some magnificent dissonance, 
‘especially in his opening bars, 
‘and there are many times after- 
|ward when he builds a radiantly 
‘vibrant climax. But he is not 
to be counted among the angry 
| young men of music. He has a 


' |whimsical sense of humor, as 


'we learn frém his Scherzo (and 


_ ‘the charming coda is an espe- 


- ee 


servant of the masters. 
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within United States boundaries for the 
first time since the Spanish Civil War of 
1936, played Bach’s Sonata No. 2 in D 
major with Mieczyslaw Horszowski as 
pianist. The return of Casals was greeted 
as an event of the first importance. 

Paul Henry Lang, a music critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune, wrote: 

History is full of examples of distin- 
guished literary men who choose exile 
rather than give in to tyranny, but musi- 
cians are more docile people, as recent 
events in Italy and Germany have amply 
demonstrated. Yesterday afternoon, in 
the immense Assembly Hall of the 
United Nations packed to the rafters, a 
little elderly man strode to the stage, 
carrying a cello. To a man the audience 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
rose and overwhelmed Pablo Casals with 
applause. 

Yet this was not the hysterical, noisy 
applause customarily bestowed upon the 
great virtuoso, though Casals is a legen- 


dary master of his instrument; rather 
it expressed reverence and warm ad- 
miration for a man and artist of great 
integrity. The famous cellist, pride of 
his nation, withdrew at the height of his 
fame and departed from Spain vowing 
not to return, or even play in public any- 
where, while a dictator is in command 
of that ancient and proud nation. 

Gradually, the intransigent master has 
been persuaded that he should not with- 
hold his great gifts which belong to the 
world, that by playing in the free coun- 
tries his protest will be the more em- 
phatic. Yesterday he lent his art to the 
celebration of United Nations Day, ob- 
served in the form of an international 
program of music broadcast simultane- 
ously in four continents. 

Thus far we have spoken of the man, 
now what about the playing of this 
octogenarian, well past the age when 
fingers respond freely to the commands 
of the mind? 


Young Composer Honored; 
Firkusny Plays Beethoven 


By Harold Rogers 
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|Us a devoted traversal of the 
Beethoven Piano Concerto No, 
3. He is a gentlemanly perfor- 
mer, a master of style, and a 
servant of the masters. 


Instruments of definite pitch, | 
playing within a close harmonic | 
range of one another, do not 
make noise. They produce dis- 
sonange, which is something 
else again, and to some listeners 
Just as distasteful. But disson- | 
ance has always been a part of | 
'our musical system. True noise | 
has always had a very small , 
part in it. | 
| Mr. Blackwood summons up. 
| _ Magnificent dissonance, 
‘especially in his opening bars, 
and there are many times after- 
ward when he builds a radiantly 
‘vibrant climax. But he is not 
to be counted among the angry 
|\young men of music. He has a 
‘Whimsical sense of humor, as 
‘we learn from his Scherzo (and 
‘the charming coda is an espe- 
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 Firkusny Pianist in Beethoven 


PHONY OR-\a very cleverly organized din. 
at__Symphon | Yet, as many subsequent pages 


afternoon, and wi 


t, the fifth progtam|imply, Blackwood may be a 
gp sorrnictie at heart. As time goes 


: Mariations on a 


on, he may write in a less mas- 


hasley Blackwood: Sym-|siye manner, and, perhaps he 


o. 1: Beethoven: Piano 
onc No, 


in C minor; Ru-| will not again spin out a final 


dolf Wiskusny. soloist, movement so long as he did 
/ this one. But for the here and 
“By CYRUS DURGIN now, the fact is of large talent, 


usical intelligence and very 
If one is to judge solely by definite high spirits. Black- 


the amount of applause, the| 


C minor, with Rudolf Firkusny| 


wood was present and twice 


thoven Piano Concerto 1n| powed. = 
as Next week the Orchestra will} 


as soloist, surely carried Off|be-away on tour. At the Sym-| 
the honors at the Boston Sym-| phony Hall concerts of Nov. 21 
phony concert yesterday aft-|and 22, Antal Dorati will be 
ernoon. Brahms was the horse) guest conductor of the follow- 
that showed, as they say at/ing program: Beethoven: “Eg- 
the race track, with his Vari-| mont” Overture: Bartok: Con- 
ations on a Theme by Haydn,|certo for Orchestra; Dvorak: 
with Easley Blackwood run-|Symphony No. 4, in G major. 


ning third with his Symphony 
‘No. 1, 

_ Mr. Firkusny’s performance 
‘of the Concerto, and the or- 
‘chestral portion directed with 
such vivacity and close-follow- 
ing tidiness by Dr. Munch, was 
indeed a matter for superla- 
tives. This artist of the key-, 
board continues to grow in the 
degree and concentration of) 
poetry which he evokes m 
music. You had only to listen 
to the exquisite but virile re- 
finement in his scale passages | 
and the ornamental detail, the 


melody, to recognize at once 
a true poet of the piano. | 


| 
| 


caressing loveliness where-| 
with he set forth cantabile 


There was also the musical 
joy of sustained rhythmic) 
lines, and the overall effer-' 
vescence of this music, which, | 
though in and out of the minor| 
mode, is neither sad nor pro- 
found, but as enjoyable as) 
clouds passing over on a fair 
Summer’s day. The final rondo 
sparkled all the way through. 
No wonder that, at the end, 
there was a prolonged ovation 
for Firkusny. 

Though Blackwood may have 


run third, his First Symphony 


to my mind is the work of a 
greatly-endowed young man. 


The work was not precisely’ 
new, since it had been given 


first performance by this Or- 
chestra last April, Richard 
Burgin conducting in place of 
Dr. Munch, who was sick. As 
I said then, and believe now, 
this music is quite individual. 
It does not sound like that of 
anyone else. If the first move- 
ment is a din, it is a joyful and 
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By ROBERT TAYLOR 

The three B’s—Brahms, Black- 
wood and Beethoven—formed the 
substance of yesterday’s sym- 
phony program, and if the old 
masters overshadowed 25-year-old 
Easley Blackwood, whose First 
‘Symphony was introduced last 
season, Mr. Blackwood still de- 
serves a tribute. 


On second hearing his Symphony 
No. 1 remains an eminently com- 
mendable work. To be sure, it will 
‘never command an enduring place 
in the repertoire; but its signifi- 
cance in the development of ‘an 
extremely promising young com- 
poser must not be forgotten. 


ELDER STATESMEN 

I see no reason to alter my orig- 
inal opinion of the composition. 
Like most First Symphonies it 
looks to the elder statesmen 
among its contemporaries. In the 


first movement we find Shostako- 
vich, in the scherzo, Prokofieff, 
and scattered passages of Copland, 
Messaien and Sessions throughout. 
Despite the derivative character 
of the score, however, it discloses: 
a thoughtful, and at times, pro-' 
found musical imagination. 


This is especially true of the 
econd movement, andante com- 
odo, where Mr. Blackwood has 
written an eloquent and melodic 
slow section that contains a suc- 
cinct emotional vibrancy of its 
own. The opening movement is 
technically ingenious but rather 


‘inert, and the scherzo and final 


andante sostenuto tend to be dif- 
fuse. (The striking second move- 
ment has two themes which are 
not developed, but contrasted bril- 
liantly.) 


Overall the symphony is trans 
quill in mood, notwithstanding 
the contrived excitement with 
which it begins. 


FLUENT AND POETIC ee 4 

As a First Symphony the work 
offers a composer with more than 
an arid technical competence. In 
terms of content Mr. Blackwood is 
less concerned with shuffling the 
resources of the orchestra like a 
rivulet of playing cards, than he 
is with the communication of his 
ideas. They are inventive and ar- 
resting ideas, too; and if we go 
to other First Symphonies —. to 
Strauss or Mahler, for example— 
it is possible to assume that the 
young man has taken a giant, 


stride toward the exploitation of 
his full creativity, 


| The appearance of Rudolf Fir- 
kusny as the soloist in Beethoven’s 
Third Piano Concerto was an- 
other event to be hailed in a 
splendid afternoon. Mr. Firkusny’s 
traversal of the score—it is, by: 
the way, seldom-done for a piece’ 
that is so familiar—was a nobie 
one in every way. The architec. 
ture of the concerto was firm, the 
artist’s phrasing was. pure de- 
light, the solo voice of the piano 
emerged as a fluent and poetic 
force. | 


Mr. Firkusny’s conception of the 
music proved more objective than 
most—which is to say he retains 
a certain detachment concerning 
the essential form of the work. 
While every note was delicately 
articulgted, feeling assumed a 
place in a very solid intellectual 
structure. He avoided pyrotech- 
nics, but neither was the piano 
wholly integrated in the orchestra 
as in the approach of the musical 
but still maturing Van Cliburn. 


The balance between the soloist 
and the other instrumental forces 
reflected. an aristocratic intelli- 
gence, a focussed artistic inspira- 
tion exhorting the lyricism of a 
serene classic grace. Mr. Fir- 


kusny displayed absolute control 


over his materials, 
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The program began with a 
persuasive per formance of 


Brahms’ “Variations on a) 
Theme by Haydn” (or should | 


we say Pleyel, to whom the 
Haydn-esque tune is now at- 
tributed?). Mr. Munch’s per- 
ception of the score was bright, 
dry and thoroughly engaging; 
and I thought he brought un- 
usual glitter to the intricacies 
of a work existing on many 
levels of interpretation. 








SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON e¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 





Sixth ‘Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 21, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBER 22, at 8:30 o’clock 





ANTAL DORATI, Guest Conductor 
peer. GA. ee, eS fin Bit Overture to “Egmont,” Op. 84 


Ea ene yates Os See aman, | Toe oan Oe Saree Concerto for Orchestra 


I. Andante non troppo; allegro vivace 
II. Allegro scherzando 
IlI. Elegy: Andante non troppo 
IV. Intermezzo interrotto: Allegretto 
V. Finale: Presto 


INTERMISSION 


PERRI. 6.5 o's occa ee a Symphony No. 4, in G major, Op. 88 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Adagio 
Ill. Allegretto grazioso 
IV. Allegro ma non troppo 
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ANTAL DORATI 
(Born in Budapest, A pril 9, 1906) 

The article on Antal Dorati in the 
new Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians” (signed “E. D. P.”) is here 
quoted in full: 

“He studied at the Budapest Academy 
of Music with Kodaly, Bartok and 
Weiner, and in 1924, at the age of eight- 
een, he made his début as conductor at 
the Budapest Royal Opera. He became 
Fritz Busch’s assistant at the Dresden 
State Opera in 1928 and was musical 
director of the Municipal Opera at Miin- 
ster from 1929 to 1932. During this 
period he was offered guest engagements 
at the opera-houses of Frankfurt and 
other German cities. For five seasons, 
beginning with 1935, he conducted the 
Monte Carlo Russian Ballet at Covent 
Garden in London and on tour in Eu- 
rope, Australia and New York. He made 
his American début as a symphonic 
conductor at Washington in 1937 and 
became permanently resident in the 
U.S.A. in 1941. There he was musical 


director of the Monte Carlo Ballet until 
1945 and the New Opera Company in 
New York in 1941, and also guest con- 
ductor of several prominent orchestras. 
In 1945 he became the conductor of the 
revived Dallas (Texas) Symphony Or- 
chestra, and this he soon made one of 
the country’s major orchestras. In 1949 
he succeeded Dimitri Mitropoulous as 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

“As an orchestral conductor Dorati 
has also made guest appearances in Eu- 
rope in the 1930s and the years following 
the second world war, in Australia (1939 
and 1940) and in Peru (1945). A talented 
and versatile conductor, he is distin- 
guished for his interest in modern music. 
His ballet arrangements include the 
frequently performed “Graduation Ball,” 
and he has also composed orchestral and 
other instrumental music and songs.” 


CSM f-bowgy 

By Harold Rogers 
_, The acid test, of course, is the 
live performance. You can listen 
to 50 recordings by a conductor 
‘and still not know where he 
‘stands on the stairs that lead 
from the earthbound to the 
ethereal. 


Recordings—let’s face it—are 
deceptive. They are a mechanical 
product, Conductors generally 
fall into two categories — me- 
chanics and artists. A good me- 
chanic can make a good record- 
ing. An artist can make a better 
one. But in a live performance 
nothing can be hid. The con- 
ductor who is a mechanic is seen 
as a mechanic. 


This, we regret to say, is what 
we saw yesterday when Antal 
Dorati appeared as guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony. 
Heretofore we had known him 
only through his recordings with 
the orchestra he regularly heads 
—the Minneapolis Symphony— 
and good recordings they are. 
But yesterday that certain spark 
—the inspiration that lifts the 
music above the routine—was 
lacking; and the piece that suf- 
fered most was the one that 
seemed most destined for success 
—Bartok’s Concerto for Orches- 


tra. 
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It seemed destined for success 
because Mr, Dorati is a Hun- 
farlan, aS was Bart6k; and in- 
deed, Mr. Dorati was associated 
with Bartok in the classification 
of Barték’s monumental collec- 
tion of folk songs. 

In the Concerto for Orchestra 


ee 


¢ 


we have the essences of Barték’s 
maturity; we find his masterful 
intelligence and cunning ear, 
ranging easily through the or- | 
chestra, drawing riches from. 
each choir in effects that are. 
subtle, beguiling, and humorous. 
The delicious cancans in the In- 
termezzo interrotto, for instance, 
culminating in the snickering 
laughter as Bartok played his 
private jokes—these connote the 
easy flexing of muscles by a man 
who has lifted his heaviest 
weights. 
Biwi) £ 


But the refinements were 
largely beyond Mr. Dorati’s 
grasp. What is it that tells a con- 
ductor to shape a phrase with 
more finesse, to call for an al- 
most microscopic rubato that 
touches the heart to instant re- 


sponse? It is artistry, and few 
there are who are blessed 
with it. 

Mr. Dorati knows how to make 
the music come out clean, but 
more than this is needed. There 
must be a polishing that leaves 
a burnished patina, glowing and 
warm, The music must speak not 
only to the ear but to the spirit. 

Mr. Dorati opened his program 
with an equally routine reading 
of Beethoven’s “Egmont” Over- 


ture, in which he introduced us 
to his peculiar conducting tech- 
‘nique, exact in operation, erratic 


in appearance. 
His concluding selection — 


_Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony — 
was his most successful offering, 


| 


Here we have an odd situation 
in which a traditional work, the 
Dvorak Fourth, has less currency 
than a modern one, the Barték 
Concerto for Orchestra. 

If Mr. Dorati took liberties 
with the Dvorak, they would 
therefore have less effect on crit- 
ical sensibilities. Thus he has 
the benefit of the doubt; and the 
waltz movement, Allegro grazi- 
oso, provided’ the most trifling 
yet most enjoyable moments of 
the afternoon. 


os 





ANTAL DORATI 
(Born in Budapest, April 9, 1906) 

The article on Antal Dorati in the 
new Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians” (signed “E. D. P.”) is here 
quoted in full: 

“He studied at the Budapest Academy 
of Music with Kodaly, Bartok and 
Weiner, and in 1924, at the age of eight- 
een, he made his début as conductor at 
the Budapest Royal Opera. He became 
Fritz Busch’s assistant at the Dresden 
State Opera in 1928 and was musical 
director of the Municipal Opera at Miin- 
ster from 1929 to 1932. During this 
period he was offered guest engagements 
at the opera-houses of Frankfurt and 
other German cities. For five seasons, 
beginning with 1935, he conducted the 
Monte Carlo Russian Ballet at Covent 
Garden in London and on tour in Eu- 
rope, Australia and New York. He made 
his American début as a symphonic 
conductor at Washington in 1937 and 
became permanently resident in the 
U.S.A. in 1941. There he was musical 


director of the Monte Carlo Ballet until 
1945 and the New Opera Company in 
New York in 1941, and also guest con- 
ductor of several prominent orchestras. 
In 1945 he became the conductor of the 
revived Dallas (Texas) Symphony Or- 
chestra, and this he soon made one of 
the country’s major orchestras. In 1949 
he succeeded Dimitri Mitropoulous as 


COM jf-b7 ox 
By Harold Rogers 

_ The acid test, of course, is the 
live performance. You can listen 
to 50 recordings by a conductor 
‘and still not know where he 
istands on the stairs that lead 
from the earthbound to the 
ethereal, 


Recordings—let’s face it—are 
deceptive. They are a mechanical] 
product, Conductors generally 
fall into two categories — me- 
chanics and artists. A good me- 
chanic can make a good record- 
ing. An artist can make a better 
one. But in a live performance 
nothing can be hid. The con- 
ductor who is a mechanic is seen 
as a mechanic. 


This, we regret to say, is what 
we Saw yesterday when Antal 
Dorati appeared as guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony. 
Heretofore we had known him 
only through his recordings with 
the orchestra he regularly heads 
—the Minneapolis Symphony— 
and good recordings they are. 
But yesterday that certain spark 
—the inspiration that lifts the 
music above the routine—was 
lacking; and the piece that suf- 
fered most was the one that 
seemed most destined for success 
agenda cin Concerto for Orches- 
ra. | 
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It seemed destined for success 
because Mr, Dorati is a Hun- 
farlan, aS was Bartok; and in- 
deed, Mr. Dorati was associated 
with Bartok in the classification 
of Bartok’s monumental collec- 
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we have the essences of Bart6ék’s 
maturity; we find his masterful 
intelligence and cunning ear. 
ranging easily through the or-| 
chestra, drawing riches from 
each choir in effects that are 
subtle, beguiling, and humorous. 
The delicious cancans in the In- 
termezzo interrotto, for instance, 
culminating in the snickering 
laughter as Bartok played his 
private jokes—these connote the 
easy flexing of muscles by a man 
who has lifted his heaviest 
weights. 
Bom f 


But the refinements were 
largely beyond Mr. Dorati’s 
grasp. What is it that tells a con- 
ductor to shape a phrase with 
more finesse, to call for an al- 
most microscopic rubato that 
touches the heart to instant re- 


sponse? It is artistry, and few 
there are who are blessed 
with it. 

Mr. Dorati knows how to make 
the music come out clean, but 
more than this is needed. There 
must be a polishing that leaves 
a burnished patina, glowing and 
warm, The music must speak not 
only to the ear but to the spirit. 

Mr. Dorati opened his program 
with an equally routine reading 
of Beethoven’s “Egmont” Over- 
ture, in which he introduced us 
onientistesentnetnitictlNn ai. anes bias alt 

to his peculiar conducting tech- 
nique, exact in operation, erratic 
In appearance. 

His concluding selection — 


conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Hon of folk songs | Dvorak: 
: ; ‘ak’s Fourth Symphony — 
In the Concerto for Orchestra was his most successful offering. 


Orchestra. 
“As an orchestral conductor Dorati peep have an odd situation 
In which a traditional work, the 


has also made guest appearances in Eu- 
rope in the 1930s and the years following 
the second world war, in Australia (1939 
and 1940) and in Peru (1945). A talented 
and versatile conductor, he is distin- 
guished for his interest in modern music. 
His ballet arrangements include the 
frequently performed “Graduation Ball,” 
and he has also composed orchestral and 
other instrumental music and songs.” 


Dvorak Fourth, has less currency 
than a modern one, the Barték 
Concerto for Orchestra. 

If Mr. Dorati took liberties 
with the Dvorak, they would 
therefore have less effect on crit- 
ical sensibilities. Thus he has 
the benefit of the doubt: and the 


| waltz movement, Allegro grazi- 


oso, provided the most trifling 
yet most enjoyable moments of 


the afternoon. 





I’m afraid that. the weaknesses knesses 
of Dvorak—its bombast, cial 
tal Dorati conducting, gave the sixth superficiality-—-were all too readily 


concert of the 78th seater Symphony apparent as the postlude to Bar-, 
Overture to “Eomont” OP. 84, Beethoven tok’s Concerto. And yet it Is a 
Concerto for Orchestra........ _. Bartok | rarely-heard work of infinite mel- 
symphony No. 4, in G besa Pages odic inspiration (thank heavens, 
tHe j/-22~s F — the popular song writers haven't 
ransacked the Fourth yet), de- 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 1 
Anatal Dorati is one of the vin-  |lightful orchestral textures an 


No, 4. 
; . ' ic ; . Had it - 
t ductors of the present |lissom rhythmic elegance | Ab: i/ iy a 
aieation” Tastes 1 dae come before the Bartok all would ; By CYRUS DURGIN 


: + ; 2 
: is first appearance with |be well; as the epilogue it was as oe é | : i 
ee rumba Orchestra, anti-climactic as Austin Dobson « It is, indeed, an ill wind that, lin the complete revelation of 


and left an impression of grace, |triolets after “The Divine lows no Meg hg pdr ‘what the music contains. No. 
spirit and authority. Comedy.” | Fersyay Agate et ''doubt this was also a much. 
| uled to be guest conductor of} | 


For, ever since its initial hear- the Boston Symphony, ad Sg Py naa we RL rsh gent 

week, lies ill in Europe. His me | 
a symphonic conductor over two Concerto has leg ethan ord -_ gt sl i hen A eg | 
decades ago), that Mr. Dorati has _if that is possible lor a pl li- “Antal Dorati, music director 0 ‘way to “conduct all over” He 
ee cae” ie remislee, |Cinect of Me Doretie. reading | ind that surely blows us good, 1} 20 marvel of physical grace, 
“ yA jing renied rigs vital vie decisive, ‘and it merited a Wricsay ere “et from previ- ) me is altogether effective, 
achievements in the field of ballet Friday afternoon ovation. From : us appearances here, and and the results are to be noted 
music due to his brilliant tenure its beginnings in the brooding lkenow him to be an able and| ™ the pleasure to one’s ear, 
with the Ballet Russe and Ballet brass atmosphere of the andante, Miented conductor, Rut. Dorats The Dvorak Fourth Sym- 
Theater. But he has never quite the concerto steadily gathers mo- | e have known only by ap- phony had not been played by 
lost touch with the concert hall; |mentum until its brusque har- a rancel with the Ballet) MS Orchestra since 1892, apart 
and when he inherited the Min- |monies, stretched to the breaking Russe and Ballet Theater, and| 1£0™ a few performances under 
neapolis Symphony from Mitro- |point, burst from the anguished by one concert in Set cvs: uth Munch in 1951. It is replete 
poulos in 1949, he extended an al- jelegy into a final calm and re- | fais Minne apolis musicians with suggestions of Czech folk 
ready lustrous tradition to a point jasserting power. : | ft guest c onductor with our} music and folk dance, and 
where the orchestra may be con- | Rn Groheitre:-Deratl made & these elements were stressed 
sidered one of the half-dozen finest | Miqhty Symphon ply ashy ) by 
i tie country, gnty oymp y ‘singularly fine impression, yes- 

| On technical grounds, Bartok 
called this a ‘‘concerto’”’ because 


Symphony Concert 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Ana- 


relation to Bartok there is no 

higher compliment. There was 

ja vast wealth of melodic, 

‘| Irhythmie and coloristic detail, 

: Concerto for Orchestra:| |all given due (and therefore 
Dvorak, Symphony in G major, |important) attentio n, which 
made the difference between 
a merely able performance, | 
land one which. was tation oF 


It is only within recent years | FO the! 
(although he made his debut as ing in Boston, 14 years ago, te 


Dorati. Here one noted 
extraordinary grace of phrase 
and rhythm, an uninterrupted 
flow of dance rhythms, and 


iterday. He proved a genuine 
poet in his readings of Bee- 


Stocky Figure ‘of the instrumental clusters which jthoven, Bartok and Dvorak. a light-hearted -but fastidious 
In appearance Mr. Dorati is a are treated, uniquely, as soloists : ‘That he is a practical conduc- succession of simple and beau- 


itor, a master of his craft, is} .”. 

‘local common knowledge. But. tiful melodies. 
how superlatively well he can 
function, with an orchestra new 
to him, in a short space of time, | 


stocky figure with dark, glossy throughout the score. Actually it 
hair brushed straight back. His ‘is a mighty symphony of man’s 
conducting personality is a vig- (fate, no less than Beethoven’s dis- 
orous one, and his style, which covering the bright face of de- 
is dramatic and yet economical struction. It is a symphony in’ 


There was no end and no 
limit to the pains Dorati took 


in the physical scope of the beat, 
comes closest to Reiner of all con- 
temporary maestros. He does 
not rush his tempo nor does he 
edge the contours of a work slack- 
ly; his conceptions are robust, 
efficient and uncommonly clear. 
He is able to assert his authority 
in a smooth, well-organized man- 
ner out of the top bracket. 


The program yesterday was a 
graphic disclosure of his special 
gift of lucid‘ty. It was among the 
loveliest of the season so far; yet 
exception may be taken to the or-. 
der of precedence. On the surface 


which a ruinous despair plumges 
into the utmost depths of desolia- 
tion only to complete the cycle, 
hke Dante, from the inmost circle 
of the Inferno to salvation. It is a 
symphony that exploits the re- 
sources of the orchestra in an 
original fashion; but in which 
mere sound effects are subordi- 
nate to sense and to the emotional 
scope of purgative pity and ter- 
ror. It is an experience that is 
enobling. 


_ The Overture to ‘Egmont,’ open- 
ing the program was given a 
sumptuous theatrical momentum 


this we quickly have learned... 


» and 
Beethoven of the “Egmont” 


with this score, sounding so 
simPle and yet in its way, 
so demanding. The result was 
a sort of music-making sel- 


Overture was comparatively | qom encountered in this coun- 
easy going for him, though | 


‘this is not the simplest piece 
in the world to conduct clean- 
ly and eloquently. But as 
against Bartok it was un- 
demanding. The Concerto for 
Orchestra is one of the great 
scores of our time, and it is 
extremely difficult, both in 
technic and the interpretative 
|aspect, — 


try where sophistication long 
since came to be over-valued,. 
‘There was something fresh 
and sweet and innocent, and 
for these reasons most treas- 
urable, in this reading. 


The Friday audience obvi- 
ously enjoyed Dorati, for after 
each of the three works, there 
was abundant and most en- 
thusiastic applause. At the 


Mr. Dorati followed the conven- |in Mr. Dorati’s capable hands. Dorati must know this work end, there were cheers, en- 
tional overture-modern work-old |Next week Charles Munch returns | ‘of Bartok in every last stave, .tirely deserved. 

favorite design. In fact, however, |with Berlioz’s “Corsair” Over. note, and nuance. He con- 

the Dvorak Fourth, Nyro aS ‘le ture; Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- ducted it not only with bril- 

charming symphony, Ports Con, {Dhony; Alexei Haieff's Symphony liance, but with absolute com- 

to follow the titanic Bar *, - No. 2 and: Ravel’s Valses Nobles munication of everything in 

he edie’ dhecahekning dine ntumentales. the music. What is more, this 

expressions of this century. music sang and glowed, and in 
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Seventh Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 28, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOvEMBER 29, at 8:30 o’clock 





ee en Ne Si RN oT i Overture, “The Corsair,” Op. 21 


DERTNOTIIS 6 5 bi a MOE Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio 
II. Allegretto scherzando 
III. Tempo di minuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


My cS thes» en oe by ME Ad Bee cage, 0 ae Symphony No. ef 


I. Maestoso; Doppio movimento (Allegro) 
II. Andante 
III. Maestoso 


Valses Nobles et Sentimentales 


Modéré — Assez lent — Modéré — 
ou os! 45. <'k. 0 pede ee ee Assez animé — Presque lent — Assez vif — 
Moins vif — Epilogue: Lent 


*La Valse, Choreographic Poem 
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TCHEREPNIN’S NEW SYMPHONY 


The Fourth Symphony by Alexander 
Tcherepnin, which is to have its first 
performance at the concerts of this 
Orchestra next week, is dedicated to 
Charles Munch. Mr. Tcherepnin will be 
present at the rehearsals and perform- 
ances, and to do so will fly from Paris 
where he is spending a half year leave 
from De Paul University in Chicago 
where he is a member of the musical 
faculty. His recent Divertimento for 
Orchestra, Op. 90 together with his 
Second Piano Concerto (the composer 
as soloist) were scheduled for perform- 
ance at a public concert of the Radio- 
diffusion Francaise on November 27th 
(our Thanksgiving Day). He is now at 
work upon an opera by commission of 
the Koussevitzky Music Foundation. 
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DORIOT ANTHONY DWYER 


Mrs. Dwyer (née Doriot Anthony) 
joined this Orchestra as First Flute in 
1952. She was born in Streator, Illinois. 
Her teachers have included Ernest Liegl, 
Georges Barrere, Joseph Mariano, and 
William Kincaid. She has played in the 
National Symphony of Washington, D.C., 
the N.B.C. and C.B.S. Orchestras, and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. Mrs. 
Dwyer is the first musician of her sex 
to be engaged as a principal in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestfa. 


RICHARD BURGIN IN 
PUERTO RICO 


The absence of Richard Burgin at the 
symphony concerts of last week was due 
to his engagement to conduct the final 
concerts of a series given in Puerto Rico 
under the supervision of Pablo Casals 
and Alexander Schneider. An orchestra 
assembled for the occasion was con- 
ducted by Mr. Casals in the first week, 
José Maria Castro, the composer and 
conductor of Buenos Aires, in the second 
week, and Mr. Burgin in the third. His 
three concerts, completing a series of 
nine, were given in San Juan on Wednes- 
day (November 19) for the students of 
the University of Puerto Rico in the 
university auditorium; in Ponce on 
Thursday, an open air concert, and in 
San Juan on Sunday. Mr. Burgin reports 
large audiences and keen musical inter- 
est—in fact, a memorable experience. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra — ae 
Munch Repeats. Haieff Work 


‘THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA presented at Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, and will re- 


j 
i 


haps serve to conceal that 
counterpoint a bit. This piece 
peat tonight at 8:30, the sevent 


program of the Friday-Saturday se-|iS going to take-a good bit of 


ries, Charles Munch, music direc— j 

tor,: conducted the following pro-— acquaintance before I can find 
Bram; perio: St ean, my way around in it. It does 
sair’’; Beethoven: ympnony; 

Alexei Haieff: Symphony No. 2: Ra-|seem worth the effort, for here 
vel: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales,,. you have a rather solid tex- 


be Aen 2g ee ture, a definite if but sporadi- 


By CYRUS DURGIN cally clear course of melody, 
. and rhythmic involvements 


_ From a virtuoso beginning,|/most absorbing. Let us try, 
with Berlioz’ “The Corsair’ |try and try again! ; 

jOvertiie, to a virtuoso ending, 
with Ravel’s “La _ Valse,” : 
Charles Munch and the Boston! He Plays It Straight 


Symphony Orchestra were at There are two ways of per- 
the very peak of their fabulous forming Beethoven's Eighth. 
pe : : | 

Fae as a eaend aronm: Symphony: making it sound 
beiite. and diatianiants an q like a stylized miniature with- 
. es..72n a scaled-down dynamic 
2 et gets range, and playing it straight, 
ber Rote Al exei Haieff’s Seco q, with full dynamics and heavy 
lon § pecona sccents, Dr. Munch prefers the 
‘Dr. unc had given this second way, and does it well, 
work first performance last| Indeed. (The intensity of his 
April. Since then the Sym-| Peat and accentuating gestures 
I phony has been chosen along + e8esis eplrind hi wae 
MEP OY } a:..7/than one’s ears actually hear! 
with Easley Blackwood’s First The justification for this 


" | 3 
Symphony, for commercial. anner lies, no doubt, in the) 


recording by B.C.f. VActor'! pact that the Eighth is later, if! 


under the Recording, Guaran- 7! the atest Beethoven Be- 
‘International Music Fund. jtween the febrile eet 
Last April this chronicler|Thythms of the Seventh an | 
remarked , that the Haieff’s the majesty of the Ninth, 


| | 
Second Symphony, though not| Beethoven assuredly was not, | 
sounding like honey, a but| With the Eighth, going back to. 


‘moderately dissonant, tonal, of /i8 comparative youth and 18th | 
an increasingly personal man-| Century delicacies. Dr. 
ner, and represents upon the|Munch’s reading, accordingly, 
part of the composer a trend|i8 full of that uncompromising 
fo conservatism. Let those Vigor, continuity of line and 
observations stand. At thatj/Powerful muscularity charac- 
time, I failed to perceive any- teristic of the period in Beetho- 
where near completely the ven’s creative span. It is con- 
workings of the many contra-| stent, logical, not too fast in| 
ipuntal devices which, Haieff/tempo or in any way coarse or 
says, abound in the first and|/e¢xaggerated, 
last of the three movements, | All eight of the Noble and 
Again the same confession|Sentimental Waltzes, plus “La 
must be made, though one got/ Valse”, make a great deal of 
more out of the piece a second|Ravel and almost too much of 
time through. The clustering|the same thing. Nonetheless, 
bursts of notes, in many colors|the intent listener can find in: 
ifrom various instruments per-|the former, pages which might) 
nave been studies or sketches 
‘for that astonishing and high- 
| proof distillate of the waltz 
rhythm which ends in the or-) 
giastic - eres of: “lat! 
Valse.” ° : 
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TCHEREPNIN’S NEW SYMPHONY 


The Fourth Symphony by Alexander 
Tcherepnin, which is to have its first 
performance at the concerts of this 
Orchestra next week, is dedicated to 
Charles Munch. Mr. Tcherepnin will be 
present at the rehearsals and perform- 
ances, and to do so will fly from Paris 
where he is spending a half year leave 
from De Paul University in Chicago 
where he is a member of the musical 
faculty. His recent Divertimento for 
Orchestra, Op. 90 together with his 
Second Piano Concerto (the composer 
as soloist) were scheduled for perform- 
ance at a public concert of the Radio- 
diffusion Francaise on November 27th 
(our Thanksgiving Day). He is now at 
work upon an opera by commission of 
the Koussevitzky Music Foundation. 





DORIOT ANTHONY DWYER 


Mrs. Dwyer (née Doriot Anthony) 
joined this Orchestra as First Flute in 
1952. She was born in Streator, Illinois. 
Her teachers have included Ernest Lie], 
Georges Barrere, Joseph Mariano, and 
William Kincaid. She has played in the 
National Symphony of Washington, D.C., 
the N.B.C. and C.B.S. Orchestras, and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. Mrs. 
Dwyer is the first musician of her sex 
to be engaged as a principal in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestfa. 


RICHARD BURGIN IN 
PUERTO RICO 


The absence of Richard Burgin at the 
symphony concerts of last week was due 
to his engagement to conduct the final 
concerts of a series given in Puerto Rico 
under the supervision of Pablo Casals 
and Alexander Schneider. An orchestra 
assembled for the occasion was con- 
ducted by Mr. Casals in the first week, 
José Maria Castro, the composer and 
conductor of Buenos Aires, in the second 
week, and Mr. Burgin in the third. His 
three concerts, completing a series of 
nine, were given in San Juan on Wednes- 
day (November 19) for the students of 
the University of Puerto Rico in the 
university auditorium; in Ponce on 
Thursday, an open air concert, and in 
San Juan on Sunday. Mr. Burgin reports 
large audiences and keen musical inter- 
est—in fact, a memorable experience. 
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‘THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA presented at Symphony Hall|24PS serve to conceal that 
yesterday | afternoon, and will re-/ counterpoint a bit. This piece 
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ries, Charles Munch, music direc-/acquaintance before I can find 


tor, conducted the following pro-—- tae 
gram; Berliotz; Overture, “The Cor--My Way around in it. It does 


sair’’; Beethoven: Eighth Symphony; 
Alexei Haieff: Symphony No. 2; Ra-|seem worth the effort, for here 


vel: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales, you have a rather solid tex- 
alse. ; 
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| _, _jand rhythmic involvements 

From a virtuoso beginning, most absorbing. Let us try, 
with Berlioz’ “The Corsair’ try and try again! : 

Overture, to a virtuoso ending, | 

with Ravel’s “La _ Valse,”| p 

Charles Munch and the Boston He Plays It Straight 


Symphony Orchestra were at) There are two ways of per- 
the very eee’ *' gg? nach forming Beethoven’s Eighth. 
powers, yesterday afternoon. | c, ! 

‘This was a concert of rich pympnony: making’ it sound) 


| : like a stylized miniature with- 
beauty and dazzlements, and i, » -scaled-down Pratsioar 3 


no little variety of musical 
substance, of which the new-|-228® and playing it straight, 


ey ‘with full dynamics and heavy 
Prada pa Haieif's Second accents, Dr. Munch prefers the 


. ° 7 T sh " 1] 
Dr Munch’ ted ot his ‘second way, and does it well, 
work first pisdapidaiee Tass indeed. (The intensity of his 
‘April. Since then the Sym-| Peat and accentuating gestures 


iphony has been chosen, along Pinan tpi Repti  Bepeer acaie| 
with Easley Blackwood’s First, 8m one’s ears actually hear’) 
Symphony. for commercial] The justification for this | 


recordin b RCA. Vi .;manner lies, no doubt, in the | 
under thre Recondie Po asa fact that the Eighth is later, if 


tee Project of the American 2°t the latest, Beethoven. Be- 


International Music Fund. tween the _ febrile dance) 
Last April this chronicler Thythms of the Seventh and 


remarked that the Haieff’sthe majesty of the Ninth, 


Second Symphony, though t, Beethoven assuredly was not, 
"sek tel actigh th the Eighth, going back to. 


sounding like honey, was but! ™! : | 
‘moderately dissonant, tonal, of his comparative youth and 18th | 


an increasingly personal man-| Century delicacies. _ Dr. | 
‘ner, and represents upon the|Munch’s reading, accordingly, 
‘part of the composer a trend|!S full of that uncompromising 
to conservatism. Let those|V!80r, continuity of line and 
‘observations stand. At that powerful muscularity charac- 
time, I failed to perceive any-| teristic of the period in Beetho-, 
where near completely the|Vven's creative span. It is con- | 
‘workings of the many contra-| sistent, logical, not too fast in) 
puntal devices which, Haieff|tempo or in any way coarse or 
‘says, abound in the first and| exaggerated, 
last of the three movements. All eight of the Noble and 
Again the same confession|Sentimental Waltzes, plus “La 
must be made, though one got! Valse”, make a great deal of 
‘more out of the piece a second|Ravel and almost too much of 
time through. The clustering/the same thing. Nonetheless, 
‘bursts of notes, in many colors|the intent listener can find in: 
‘from various instruments per-|the former, pages which might 
nave been studies or sketches 
for that astonishing and high- 
‘proof distillate of the waltz 
rhythm which ends in the or-: 
giastic gonclusion of: ."iaa 
Valse.” ° | 























As in the Berlioz Overture, ' 
which went like lightning, yet 
with utmost precision and tidi-| 
ness, Ravel’s waltzes followed 
‘the same course of passion and 
brilliance. At one point, at 
the conductor's left hand 
seemed to feel his back, I won-| 
‘dered if, in the heat of gyra-| 
| tions, the conductor might have’ 
pulled a muscle. But at the, 
end, when he returned, smil-| 
ingly, to acknowledge the ap-| 
‘plause and cheers, all appeared 
‘well. I think that we shall 
never hear any 
‘ances of this music. 


Next week Dr. Munch will | 
andel’s Oboe Con- 


ipresent H 
| 


iC 


finer perform-| 


| 


‘certo in G minor, with the Or-! 
hestra’s first oboist, Ralph. 
'Gomberg, as soloist; first per-| 


'formances of the new Fourth, 


Symphony by 
Tcherepnin, and Schumann’s C 


‘major Symphony, No. 2. 


Alexander | 


' 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 
The logic of repeating Alexei 
'Haieff’s Second Symphony so soon 
‘after its premiere last April be- 
‘eame increasingly plain at yester- 
day afternoon’s concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 


Haieff work does not yield readily 
at first hearing; the tepid recep- 
tion it received yesterday pres- 
ages a dim future as a buttress of 
the repertoire. But in spite of the 
considerable demands made on an 
audience, the Second Symphony 
is a thing of no little stature, 
amply meriting the recognition of 
the International Music Fund 
Award. 
The difficulty with the Haieff 
does not reside in its idiom. On 
the surface it presents a clear, 

‘ firm outline, devoid of experi- 
mental touches of scoring or 
deliberate eccentricities of tex-. 
ture. It is, we learn from the 
program notes, an orchestral | 
transcription of the composer’s 
Piano Sonata of 1955; and unlike 
other works in the same tradi- 
tion—say Copland’s ‘Orchestral 
Variations’—the symphony is a 
full-scale composition in‘its own 
right, not merely an overblown 
version of the original supplied 
with instrumental tints. 


Reflective Mood 


The mood of the Second is re- 
flective and rhythmically complex. | 
Mr. Haieff moves from a harmon- 
ically suave opening in which he 
offers a battery of fugal devices, 
into a slow movement that stead- 
ily gathers a darkling introspec- 
tive passion. The middle section 
lis splendid, but I’m afraid that 
the final maestoso, returning t> 
the elaborate polyphonic stress of 
the first movement, tends to dis- 
sipate the emotional tensions of 
the andante. As a result-the sym- 
phony seems somewhat diffuse, 
and its admirable sense of form 
becomes enmeshed in technical 
detail. 
I think, however, that the musi- 
cal imagination disclosed here is 
‘of an extremely high order. Al- 
though the maestoso slackens the 
unity of the work, Mr. Haieff dis-) 
plays an excellent sense of pro-| 
portion, writing with vitality and 
leolor in a deftly-wrought artistic! 
expression. Like the style of a! 
Stendhal, it may well be that a 
lucid surface actually conceals 
overtones that are not revealed in 
two readings, but three or four. 




















| Dr. Munch’s approach to 
-Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
was also of interest in yester- 
day’s rewarding program. The 
performance was on the fast 
side, indeed almost nervous in 
its driving energy and bril- 
liance; yet it assumed astonish- 
ing meledic intensity. The con- 
ception eschewed much of the 
gentler simplicity inherent in 
the score and underlined a pul- 
sating lyricism. One received 
the impressicn of Beethoven as 
a giant in chains rather than in 
a more pastoral aspect. This 
performance was notable for its 
eclat and romantic sweep and 
sophistication, a distinctly in- 
dividual but stimulating design. 


At Its Best 


The remainder of the program) 
was cut out to show the Boston 
Symphony at its best. Berlioz’s 
“Corsair”? Overture went like a 
pirate lugger full-rigged before a 
gale wind, and all but carried 
away the audience in the scup- 
pers. The orchestra’s Offenbach 
dash here contrasted with the vo- 


luptuous delicacy of Ravel’s 


“Valses” where glittering sonori- 
ties were heaped into a radiant 
profusion of tone. The Ravel 
was listinguished by some charm- 
ing solo work by Doriot Anthony 
Dwyer, flute, and by a general 
disciplined response belying, in its 
calm glo 9 
in ania ai a 
Next week Charles Munch wil] 
conduct Alexander Tcherepnin’s 
Fourth Symphony in a first per- 
formance; Handel’s Concerto for 
Oboe, in G minor, and Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No, 2 in C. 





COM. I 29ssy 


By Harold Rogers 


There are many things one can 
say in praise of Charles Munch, 


not the least being that he is’ 


seldom if ever dull. When he is 
surcharged with vim, vitality 
JOY, or electricity—call it what 
you will—he brings an excite- 


ment to the music that leaves his 


listeners on a mountain top. 


This was his state of 
yesterday in Symphony Hall: 
and one could almost tell at the 
outset—when he tore into Ber- 
lioz’ Overture, “The Corsair” — 
that it was going to be a memo- 


rable afternoon. And so it was.’ 


The Berlioz whizzed 
with banners flying, atten ‘Sn 
Dr. Munch showed us what he 
could do to make Beethoven’s 
oe Symphony corruscate, 
emember the com 
about Dr, Munch’s Besthovad 
when he came to Boston 10 years 
ago? People were outraged, and. 
another noted conductor referred : 
to it as “jazzed-up Beethoven,” | 
But Dr. Munch is no tradition- | 
alist. If he were, he might have | 
become just another of the many | 
routine conductors who leave | 
their listeners hungry. No, he! 
takes liberties, and every season | 
It 1s interesting to note—they 
seem less and less like liberties 
This is because Dr. Munch’s con- 
viction about his interpretation 
carries a convincing impact, 
What if a piece is. 
slower or faster, louder or pode 
when the conductor js really | 
making music? The letter is im- | 
portant, true, but the letter 
bags van spirit is worse than 
usic a | 
orp. ose” Dr. Munch gives | 
The Beethoven Eighth, there-’ 
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‘fore, was not the delicate little | linking into one suite of Ravel’s 
chamber symphony that some/|“Valses Nobles et Sentimen~ 
conductors think it is. The per-|tales”’ and “La Valse.” It is 
formance, with the exception of | logical because the “Valses Now 
those shaky horns in the minuet, | bles” hold the same relationship 
moved along with starch and/to “La Valse” that Michelange- 
stature, salted and peppered by | lo’s preparatory sketches hold to 
Dr, Munch’s seasoned baton. | the ceiling of the Sistine chapel. 

ane oat? And it was poe because 
| ni ottc .|by hearing them a at once we 
Bote y Myeg ed is wei toe .could trace the melodie unfold- 


miere by the Boston Symphony | Ment in Ravel’s thought as he 


last April 11, this listener was | 
‘moved to write of it as present- 
ing “the wedding of musical 
technique and poetic expression, 
a solid architectural underpin- 


rose to the point where he gave 
us the waltz of waltzes, a mas- 
|terwork much more than pretty 
‘melodies in three-quarter time. 
It is a panorama of an “ah and 
: ’ ‘or. |Dr. Munch drew out the bril- 
egy et overlay Of 61 liance and the decadence with 


chestral colors, sparingly used, 
but for that reason doubly ef- | Pointy that won him salvos of 


| fective.” | 
| These observations hold firm, 
'yet on second hearing I found 
myself less convinced of the 
work’s emotional value. This 
time it had a lackluster char- 
acter that left me listless; 
though two factors — its place- 
ment on a program with bril- 
liant neighbors, or Dr. Munch’s 
obvious lack of enthusiasm — 
may have conspired to put it in 
the shadows. 

It is nonetheless an important 
contemporary work, so much 
so that it has been awarded the 
distinction of being recorded, 
together with Easley Black- 
'wood’s Symphony No. 1, by 
‘RCA Victor as a part of the 
Recording Guarantee Project of 
the American International Mu- 
sic Fund, 

a Sake 


After the Haieff, Dr. Munch 
came back on Stage with an 
obvious relish for What he was 
about to tackle. He had a logi- 
cal and wonderfu] idea — the 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON « NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 


Ezghth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcemper 5, al 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, December 6, at 8: 30 o'clock 


Concerto for Oboe, in G minor 


Sarabande 
Allegro 


A. ‘TCHEREPNIN Symphony No. 4, in E, Op. g1 


I. Moderato 
II. Allegro 
Ill. Andante con 
(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 2, in C major, Op. 61 


Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio I; Trio II 


Adagio espressivo 
Allegro molto vivace 


SOLOIST 
RALPH GOMBERG 
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RICHARD PLASTER 


Richard Plaster, Contra-Bassoon, was 
born in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
He has been in this Orchestra since 1952. 
In 1943-6 he played bassoon in the North 
Carolina Symphony; was in the U. S. 
Army Ground Forces Band in 1946-8. 
After academic courses at southern 
schools he entered (1948) the Juilliard 
School, studied with Simon Kovar, and 
graduated in 1951. 





DORIOT ANTHONY DWYER 


Mrs. Dwyer (née Doriot Anthony) 
joined this Orchestra as First Flute in 
1952. She was born in Streator, Illinois. 
Her teachers have included Ernest Liegl, 
Georges Barrere, Joseph Mariano, and 
William Kincaid. She has played in the 
National Symphony of Washington, D.C., 
the N.B.C. and C.B.S. Orchestras, and 
the. Los Angeles Philharmonic. Mrs. 
Dwyer is the first musician of her sex 
to be engaged as a principal in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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LOUIS SPEYER 


Louis Speyer, the English Horn player 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 





born in Paris. He received first prize 


at the Paris Conservatory. The French 
Government decorated him twice: Medal 
of Reconnaissance and Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. He also received a medal 
from the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 


Foundation, Library of Congress, for 
eminent services to Chamber Music. He 
founded the Berkshire Woodwind En- 
semble. He joined this Orchestra in 


1918. 





GINO B. CIOFFI 


Mr. Cioffi joined this Orchestra as 
First Clarinet in 1950. He was born in 
Naples, Italy. After graduating from 
the Naples Conservatory at 17, he played 
throughout Italy as soloist in symphony 
and opera orchestras. Since arriving in 
America he has been principal clarinet 
in the Pittsburgh, Cleveland, New York 
Philharmonic, N.B.C. (under Toscanini), 
and the Metropolitan Opera Orchestras. 
He has played at the Boston Symphony 
Concerts in Mozart’s Concerto for this 


instrument. 








RALPH GOMBERG 


Ralph Gomberg joined the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 1949 as Principal 
Oboe. He was born in Boston. At 14 
he was accepted by Marcel Tabuteau at 
the Curtis Institute of Music. At 17 he 
was appointed by Stokowski as principal 
oboe in his All-American Youth Orches- 
tra. In the same capacity he served later 
with the Baltimore Symphony, the New 
York City Symphony Orchestra, and 
with the Mutual Broadcasting Orchestra. 

Mr. Gomberg’s brother, Harold, is 
the Principal Oboist of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and will by 
coincidence be playing in a Concerto by 
Vivaldi at Carnegie Hall in the same 
week in which Ralph will be playing 
Handel’s Concerto. It is an interesting 
circumstance that Ralph’s six brothers 
and sisters are with one exception musi- 
cians, five having graduated from the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel.- 
phia. His brother Robert is a violinist, 
Leo a trumpet player, his sister Celia 
(whose husband is Ruby Newman, the 
dance hand leader) a violinist. Edith 
(whose husband is George Zazofsky, 
first violinist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra) is a cellist. 





SHERMAN WALT 


Sherman Walt, the Principal Bassoon 
of the Orchestra since 1953, was born 
in Virginia, Minnesota. Ona scholarship 
at the Curtis Institute, he studied cham- 
ber music with Marcel Tabuteau and 
bassoon with Ferdinand del Negro, prin- 
cipals in the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
After distinguished combat service in 
the War, he joined the Chicago Orches- 
tra as principal. His performance of 
Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto is vividly 
remembered. 





2a 
ROSARIO MAZZEO 

Rosario Mazzeo is the Bass Clarinet 
and also the Personnel Manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Born in 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, he joined the 
Orchestra in 1933. His interest in im- 
proving the instrument has led to exten- 
sion of the range of the bass clarinet and 
invention of a new system of clarinet 
mechanism now being manufactured in 


Paris. He has also distinguished himself 
as an ornithologist. 
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RICHARD PLASTER 


Richard Plaster, Contra-Bassoon, was 
born in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
He has been in this Orchestra since 1952. 
In 1943-6 he played bassoon in the North 
Carolina Symphony; was in the U. S. 
Army Ground Forces Band in 1946-8. 
After academic courses at southern 
schools he entered (1948) the Juilliard 
School, studied with Simon Kovar, and 


graduated in 1951. 


DORIOT ANTHONY DWYER 


Mrs. Dwyer (née Doriot Anthony) 
joined this Orchestra as First Flute in 
1952. She was born in Streator, Illinois. 
Her teachers have included Ernest Liegl, 
Georges Barrere, Joseph Mariano, and 
William Kincaid. She has played in the 
National Symphony of Washington, D.C., 
the N.B.C. and C.B.S. Orchestras, and 
the. Los Angeles Philharmonic. Mrs. 
Dwyer is the first musician of her sex 
to be engaged as a principal in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


LOU R 

Louis Speyer, the English Horn player 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
born in Paris. He received first prize 
at the Paris Conservatory. The French 
Government decorated him twice: Medal 
of Reconnaissance and Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. He also received a medal 
from the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation, Library of Congress, for 
eminent services to Chamber Music. He 
founded the Berkshire Woodwind Sn- 
semble. He joined this Orchestra in 


1918. 


GINO B. CIOFFI 


Mr. Cioffi joined this Orchestra as 
First Clarinet in 1950. He was born in 
Naples, Italy. After graduating from 
the Naples Conservatory at 17, he played 
throughout Italy as soloist in symphony 
and opera orchestras. Since arriving in 
America he has been principal clarinet 
in the Pittsburgh, Cleveland, New York 
Philharmonic, N.B.C. (under Toscanini), 
and the Metropolitan Opera Orchestras. 
He has played at the Boston Symphony 
Concerts in Mozart’s Concerto for this 


instrument. 
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RALPH GOMBERG 


Ralph Gomberg joined the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 1949 as Principal 
Oboe. He was born in Boston. At 14 
he was accepted by Marcel Tabuteau at 
the Curtis Institute of Music. At 17 he 
was appointed by Stokowski as principal 
oboe in his All-American Youth Orches- 
tra. In the same capacity he served later 
with the Baltimore Symphony, the New 
York City Symphony Orchestra, and 
with the Mutual Broadcasting Orchestra. 

Mr. Gomberg’s brother, Harold, is 
the Principal Oboist of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and will by 
coincidence be playing in a Concerto by 
Vivaldi at Carnegie Hall in the same 
week in which Ralph will be playing 
Handel’s Concerto. It is an interesting 
circumstance that Ralph’s six brothers 
and sisters are with one exception musi- 
cians, five having graduated from the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel. 
phia. His brother Robert is a violinist, 
Leo a trumpet player, his sister Celia 
(whose husband is Ruby Newman, the 
dance band leader) a violinist. Edith 
(whose husband is George Zazofsky, 
first violinist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra) is a cellist. 
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SHERMAN WALT 


Sherman Walt, the Principal Bassoon 
of the Orchestra since 1953, was born 
in Virginia, Minnesota. Ona scholarship 
at the Curtis Institute, he studied cham- 
ber music with Marcel Tabuteau and 
bassoon with Ferdinand del Negro, prin- 
cipals in the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
After distinguished combat service in 
the War, he joined the Chicago Orches- 
tra as principal. His performance of 


Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto is vividly 
remembered. 


Ysa 
Gone ght 
ROSARIO MAZZEO 

Rosario Mazzeo is the Bass Clarinet 
and also the Personnel Manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Born in 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, he joined the 
Orchestra in 1933. His interest in im- 
proving the instrument has led to exten- 
sion of the range of the bass clarinet and 
invention of a new system of clarinet 
mechanism now being manufactured in 


Paris. He has also distinguished himself 
as an ornithologist. 





C omposer’s Fourth Heard 
Under Munch’s Direction 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


New T'cherepnin Symphony 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-: : 
TRA performed at Symphony Ho) Finale, most unconventionally, 


1 eon is an andante wh Fanrred i .By Harold Rogers | 
yesterday afternoon, and will re-'ls nte whos a y 
peat tonight, the eighth program| © principa , a ™ Nb 


SBoston » Lenerepnin rFourtn was 
of the Friday-Saturday series. Dr,| theme, and cantus firmus for : : y inet h 
Charles Munch, musie¢ director, con-| j | It is sheer luxury to listen to} |i .ussioned by Charles Munc 
ducted the following program:| 2S counterpoint, is he funeral nemine } ang given its premiére Dec. 5 
Handel: Concerto. for Oboe, in. G chant from the medieval Rus- : a new symphony that makes no by the Boston Symphony under 
ninor, alp omberg, soloist;|.:, S ‘ 
Alexander Tcherepnin; Fourth Sym-|51an church, effort to probe a battered psyche a SAEs 
phony (first. performance); Schu- TI | P th h Dr, Munch’s direction, It was 
mann: Symphony No. 2, in C ina- 1¢ composer was very or reflect a nervous age through } | obvious that the conductor was. 
yor, ef om + warmly applauded as he left ! the sounds of either an angry | enthusiastic over the score; he. 
“Alevig [ES > his seat in the audience.| young man or an embittered oldj; |... d his best efforts into the | 
By CYRUS DURGIN were} est bere 
By x walked to the stage and hoisted | one. Not that we frown 9n e playing. | 


, himse | ionists, be they of the 12-. | 
Charles Munch conducted a himself upon it. Then he Was | pressionists, , In the opening moderato one | 
en AMER EF es iyre recalled twice more. Od tone variety or no. Let them be} |... impressed at the outset by | 
oston Symphony concert that | heard, appreciated, and encour-| |ine imelodies—peppery figures 
was unflawed beauty, yester- re | 


But it is luxury to hear new 


| Gombere M:; 
day afternoon. Since all was ore Masterly 


joy and brilliance, one could), One way of saying that a per- 
not choose as a highlight SOY) eanew ee tO sey 
lof the three works which] . Rat hG at _is_ precisely 
formed the pal duclueae Yet Pri-lwas like in the Handel Oboe 
‘mary news interest lay in the}, TA ¢ 
first performance anywhere of] Paper. Atenost astonishing, 
ay “eae new Fourth Sym-|Gombere’s se! aia — 
10ny by Alex : en. | : s Irst, 
nin. sad Ralph Gombers's ach, (oboe oF thie Boston Symphony, | 
cate, most musical playing Oa gtr prec sae haha eed 
soloist in the Handel Oboe hadir ne sublety of his| 
Concerta Snadings. This was the work 
| Teherennin’s Fourth Sun. of a master musician, and it, 
phony, written for and dedi-|.°> applauded with high en- 


; 'thusiasm 
‘cated to Dr. Munch, is a work} ager y i: | 
hae | Dr. Munch was in his finest’ 


of large stature, solid sub- 
"gb gi tee ae inere ~ tN , 

i much ‘ie care a In Sertly & aca bay yo 
1¢e beg, , pin 
ere apd act ase Mime Tcherepnin’s Symphony went 
wie » 0 © 4Slin a blaze of color and rythmic 
onstant motion, and the music| yiyacity, Though the ve. d 
lives and breathes in every | of the ‘Mchustinin A en 
ec yb It is a work by aN became too loud, it was con- 
ot in the uses of counter-|sistent with the passionate 
Pee any om every 1N-\ardor of the reading as a whole. 
poses hee pr Pap apd Pur-'Here was a true Romantic 
Ses, makes everything performance, lightened and’ 


sound. | 
. strengt 3 N 
Composed without key sig-| nethened by a French tem 


ee oe /perament which had its tellin 
natures, the Fourth Symphony jeffect even in the sheer orches- 
IS nominally in E, but harmon- tral sound. 


ically it ranges far and wide,; N reek ‘ ‘tra will! 
with some transitional pas-|be =. 72" retin yr yr ig 
sages 1n the.serial technic of phony Hall concerts of Dec. 19 
the 12-tone system. Of its three|and 20, Dr. Munch will present 
compact movements, the first Beethoven’s “Coriolan” Over-! 
IS vigorous and Orientally col-/ture and Ninth Symphony. The 
mi the second in “tempo dilchorus will be that of the New! 
Me se, 1S really less a waltz|England Conservatory, and the| 

an a muscular scherzo, with!soloists Leontyne Price, Mau- 
tricky cross-rhythms and sud- reen Forrester, David Poleri 
den, unexpected accents. The'and Giorgio Tozzi. 


et ereteeiertinnensteseeereeeeneieenes a : 


music that doesn’t ask us to 
wallow in the tears of a weary 
world, however sympathetic we 
may be to a world in tears. 
There are still the beautiful, the 
good, and the true—though they 
may seem to some old-fashioned 
—and even the whimsical side 
of music has as much right to 
the concert hall as the woebe- 
gone, 
~ One might say that Alexander 
Tcherepnin’s new Symphony No. 
4 is a whimsical symphony—the 
first two movements, at least. In 
the third and last there is a 
change in mood to a churchill ze 
chorale, the theme of which Is a 
“requiescat in pace” from a 
medieval Russian chant. 

This abrupt change may mark 
the work’s maior. weakness, yet 


the composer could argue that. 


life is often like that. And if the 


work has other weaknesses, they | 
are slight, eclectic reminiscences | 
that simply tell us Mr. Tcherep-_ 
nin is an artistic descendent 
from Rimsky-Korsakov by way) 


of Nikolai Tcherepnin, his fath- 
er, and that he is part of the 
Prokofiev - Shostakovitch-Khat- 
chaturian school, though he now 
makes his home in the United 
States. 


Ingratiating Music 


Even if he lived in the Sovict. 
Union today, he would not be: 


apt to have his wrists slapped by 
the Central Committee-——not, at 
any rate, for this symphony, But 
if he lived in the Soviet Union, 
'it is quite possible that he would 
/not have turned.out such an in- 
gratiating piece of music. 
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| a aged in their best. for the woodwinds, or lovely 


lyrical lines weaving through 
the other choirs of the orches- 
tra. Though these melodies are | 
accessible, they are not trite. 
The transparent orchestration 
has been fashioned by a master 
ihand; the architecture solidly 
|and artistically built, 


A Danceable Quality 


| 
| There is a danceable quality 
| 


t 


‘in the first two movements; in- 
deed, the symphony merits con- 
sideration by some ballet im- 


| presario, for even the final An- 
dante con moto offers opportu- 
nities for a serene, controlled 
pas de deux. The middle Allegro 
movement opens with a jolly 
theme stated by the piccolo— 
ilater restated, surprisingly, by 
.|the tuba — while everything 
'wWhirls in a rollicking three- 
| time. 
i But the element of mystery 
enters the last movement, out 
of which a singing melody arises 
with aspiration. For a time there 
is a restlessness; then the piece 
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closes 1n a calm and unspectacu- 
way. | 

his concert was also graced 
by the first solo appearance of 
‘Ralph Gomberg, the Boston 
| Symphony’s principal oboe, He 
gave us a finely wrought pere- 
‘formance of the Handel Con- 
‘certo for Oboe in G minor, spin- 
ane out the phrases with care, 
shading the tones with nuances 
produced only by an experi- 
enced lip, and winning the ap- 
proval of his _ listeners and 
bravos from his colleagues. 

Mr. Tcherepnin, too,~ was 
‘roundly applauded (he had 
flown from Paris to be on hand). 
‘Being the tall man he is, he 
‘surprised the audience by hoist- 
‘ing himself from the aisle to 
| the front of the stage, the better 
'to thank Dr. Munch and the or- 
'chestra. 
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Symphony Concert 


Th Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, resent 
Yesterday” in oymphony Hal 

ornare. was the oboe soloist. The pro- 


am: 
Poncerte for oboe, In G minor .. Handel 

Symphony No. 4, In E, Op. 91 
Tcherepnin 


Symphony No. 2, In C major, 
thew . fu - 
By ROBERT TAYLOR 


| 


Vaulting like a springbok from’ 


the audience to the stage, six- 


foot five inch composer Alexan- 
der Tcherepnin yesterday after-. 


noon made one of the most start- 


ling and athletic acknowledge- 


ments ever witnessed at Sym- 
phony Hall. And his ebullience, 
as he beamed and clasped Charles 
Munch’s hand, was fully justified. 
For the premiere of his Symphony 


No. 4 had just proved the artistic 


surprise of the season. 


Op. 61 
Cndetiann 


_ Why we should use the word | 
“surprise” is in itself surpris- i 
Ing. Mr. Tcherepnin, after all, | 


is a_ distinguished composer 
whose previous symphonies have 
been marked by a _ cohesive 
energy and authority. He has 
created a triad of pleasant pi- 
| ano concerti, works in every 


form from a harmonica con- 
certo to opera, ballet and the 
cantata. But throughout a long 
and varied career he has pro- 


a ree a ee em ee ae ee rn ee ane 


duced about four periods of | 


music that now virtually seem 
a prelude to this fine Sym- 
phony. 


The Fourth Symphony is writ- 
ten in a highly individual style 
based on the nine-step scale and 
the polyphonic approach the com- 
poser calls “‘Interpoint.”’ This is 
actually more formidable-sound- 
ing than it appears in practice. 
Few contemporary works are 
more accessible at first hearing, 
display such a natural and clear 
development of musical thought 
and so sweet and serene a melo- 


dic texture. 


°* «e 

Minimum of Means 

ments, the first two Moderato and 
Allegro, and the final ( very much 
in what seems to be an emergent 
modern tradition of placing the 
slow movement at the end) an 
Andante con moto. The scoring 
Is straightforward, employing a 
minimum of means to a maximum 
of effect, with the orchestral colors 
varied and vivid, ranging from 
springhtly pizzicatti in the valse- 
like middle section, to the rever- 
‘berant sonorities of Russian litur- 
gical music at the close. Lyric 
rather than heaven-storming’ in 


mood, the Fourth is also thor- 
oughly Slavic in character. The 
pulsating angularity of the open- 
ing moments invokes the spirit 
of Prokofieff, the valse reflects 
the opulence of Khatchaturian, the 
] ikons of the medieval 
Orthodox chant waver in the re- 
quiescat of the andante. | 


Nevertheless the music is pro- 
vocative in concept, and save for 
a splash of Prokofieff in the 
strings, comprises a unique artis- 
tic statement. The brevity of the 
opening is admirably realized; the 
rhythmic and harmonic substance 
is novel without seeming the prod- 
uct of a musical laboratory. It 
is, overall, that heresy of heresies, 
a work that makes its appeal to 
the pleasurable faculties of the 
imagination rather \than to the 
‘more rarified cerebral responses. 


{These are its terms honestly and 


‘plainly offered—as they are in 
the Dvorak Fourth, heard only a} 
fortnight ago; and the audience 
‘responded. with an ovation. 


Of all the sol works in the 
repertoire, I can think of none 
more gratefully resuscitated 
than Handel’s Oboe Concerto, 
displayed brilliantly by Harold 
Gomberg yesterday. ‘Although 
it is a piece of infinite charm, 
it has not been heard at these 
concerts since 1935. Handel’s 
affinity with the oboe is closer 
undoubtedly, than any compos- 

er’s in history; and despite the 
_ butchery of intervening editions, 
| the oboe concerto remains a 
| landmark. 


| The material is in three move- 


/ 


oy 

Lucid Treatment 

Mr. Gomberg’s lucid treatment 
shaped a performance square in 
the mainstream of Handelian tra- 
dition. The liquid beauty of his 
tone, the exquisite flow of his 
phrasing, the crispness of his in- 
te-pretation brought the work into 
the same kind of focus it must 
have exhibited two centuries ago; 
and the orchestral balance was 
first-rate, too. 


To close this afternoon, which 
had already set a standard in 
niusic new and old, Schumann’s 
Second Symphony received a rous- 
ing and intense celebration that 
captured the fervent subjective 
poetry of this loveliest composer’s 
orchestral essays. Dr. Munch did 
not err on the side of bombast, 
nor did he give us an effete minia- 
ture decked with tuberoses. This 
was a robust yet pensive Schu- 
mann, glowing with fanciful, sen- 
sitive passions and romantic 
dreams, virile without coarseness 
and superbly alive—an appropriate 
image indeed for the close of a 
memorable afternoon. 


Next week the orchestra is on 
tour in New ‘York; and will return 
Dec. 19 with Beethoven’s Ninth 


and ‘“‘Coriolan’’ Overture. 


Vt 





SYMPHONY NO. 4, in E, Op. 91 
By ALEXANDER NIKOLAIEVICH ‘[(CHEREPNIN 


Born in St. Petersburg, January 20, 1899 


Alexander Tcherepnin composed his Fourth Symphony in 1957 for Charles Munch 
and has dedicated it to him. It has been awarded the Glinka Prize* and is under 


ublication by Boosey and Hawkes, London. 
J The pve lv te athoore piccolo, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, English horn, E-flat clarinet, 


2 B-flat clarinets, bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, contrabassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 
g trombones, tuba, harp, and strings. The only percussion instruments are the 


timpani. 
f Yee following description of Alexander ‘T’cherepnin’s new symphony 
was made by his son, Serge ‘Tcherepnin: 

“The first movement of the Symphony (Moderato) is concise in form, 
based on three groups of thematic material. ‘The second movement 
(Allegro) is in the sectional form of a valse. The third and last move- 
ment (Andante con moto) is of liturgical character: —Tcherepnin intro- 
duces in it a theme “requtescat in pace” from a medieval Russian 
church chant and uses it as a cantus firmus. 

“One can find in Tcherepnin’s Fourth Symphony the specific aspects 


* The Glinka Prize, established by the Russian Mzxcenas M. P. Belaieff, has been awarded to 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liadov, Scriabin, and Nikolai Tcherepnin. After 1919, when the Belaieff 
Foundation emigrated to Paris, the Glinka Prize was awarded to A. Glazounov, to N. Medtner, 
and now to Alexander Tcherepnin. 


of his musical speech: the use of the nine step scale (which, when taken 
from E reads: E, F, G, G-sharp, A, B, C, C-sharp, D-sharp); the use 
of the polyphonic proceeding which he terms ‘Interpoint’ (punctus 
inter punctum); and the rhythmic intensity characteristic of his works. 
There is also an aim for melodic expansion. And in the second move- 
ment, serial chromatic patterns are used as bridges between the move- 
ment’s sections.” 


Alexander ‘Tcherepnin’s orchestral Magna Mater, Op. 41, was per- 
formed at these concerts December 9g, 1932. His Second Piano Concerto 
had its first performance on December 29-30, 1950, with the composer 
as soloist. Ihe music of Nikolai Tcherepnin (1873-1945), his father, 
has been performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra on several 
occasions.* ‘The elder Tcherepnin, a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, was 
Closely associated with the Ballet Russe of Diaghileff for which he wrote 
or arranged a number of scores, of which Le Pavillon d’Armide is the 
best known. He has composed operas and completed Moussorgsky’s 
The Fair at Sorochintzy. 

Alexander Tcherepnin studied with his father at the Petrograd 


* Piano Concerto, October 27, 1922 (soloist: Moiseiwitsch); Three Pieces for Orchestra, 
October 18, 1933; Tati tati, Paraphrase on a Child’s Theme, April 11, 1934 (Special con- 
cert: soloist, Godoy) ; Miniatures for Orchestra, November 27, 1931, and, at the same concert, 
Prelude in Memory of Rimsky-Korsakov, and The Enchanted Kingdom, Symphonic poem. 


Conservatory, and with Liadov, Sokolov and Thomas Hartmann; piano 
with Anna Essipova. He spent three years in Tiflis. In 1921, he made 
Paris his home, where he studied composition with Paul Vidal and 
André Gedalge and piano with Isidor Philipp. For years he has been 
active as a pianist, performing his three concertos for that instrument 
as well as other works of his own. (The First Concerto was composed 
in 1919 in Tiflis, Georgia, the Second in 1923 in Paris, the Third in 
1932 in this country.) He toured Europe and the Orient, making his 
first appearance in New York in 1926. During the years of the last 
World War he lived in Paris, but returned to this country after the 
liberation. In 1948 he joined the faculty of the San Francisco Music 
and Art Institute. At present he teaches at the De Paul University 
School of Music in Chicago. Mr. Tcherepnin’s works are numerous 
and include two operas, “Ol-Ol” and The Wedding of Sobeide; a 
number of ballets of which the earliest was Ajanta’s Frescoes, danced 
by Anna Pavlowa, and the latest, La Femme et son Ombre; a Suite 
Georgienne for piano and strings, a Fantaisie for piano and orchestra, 
and a Concertino for piano, violin, cello and strings; the four sym- 
phonies, a Divertimento, Op. go, for the Chicago Orchestra (it was 
scheduled for performance in Paris on November 27 of last week), 
and numerous works for chamber combinations and for piano. 
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Ninth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcEMBER 19, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DrEcEMBER 20, at 8: 30 o'clock 
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*Overture to “Coriolan,”’ Op. 62 
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SHORT INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. g, in D minor, with final chorus 
on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 
Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso 
Molto vivace: Presto 
Adagio molto e cantabilo 


Presto: Allegro 

Allegro assai 

Presto 

Baritone Recitative 

Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai 

Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia 
Chorus: Andante maestoso 

Adagio ma non troppo, ma divoto 

Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto 
Chorus: Prestissimo 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS 
LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Conductor 
SOLOISTS 

LEONTYNE PRICE, Soprano 
MAUREEN FORRESTER, Contralto 


DAVID POLERI, Tenor 
GIORGIO TOZZI, Baritone 
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LEONTYNE PRICE 


Leontyne Price was born in Laurel, 

Mississippi, graduated from Central 
State College in Wilberforce, Ohio, and 
completed her musical training at the 
Juilliard School in New York. She was 
a member of the opera department at 
Tanglewood in 1951 and sang the title 
part in the production of Strauss’s 
Ariadne auf Naxos. From June, 1952 to 
June, 1954 she toured Europe and 
America in the famous production of 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, singing the 
part of Bess. Meanwhile, in the summer 
of 1953, she returned to Tanglewood to 
sing in a concert performance of the first 
two scenes of Act 2 in that opera, to- 
gether with her husband, the baritone 
William Warfield. She has since sung 
innumerable times in opera perform- 
ances, with orchestra, and in recital. 
In 1954 she was soloist with this Orches- 
tra in the first performance of Barber’s 
Prayers of Kierkegaard. | 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Maureen Forrester, singing in the 
concerts of this week and next, is the 
only one of the four vocal soloists this 
week who is appearing for the first time 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Born in Montreal, she had her first train- 


ing and first concert appearances in 
Canada, making her public debut in 
Montreal in 1953. She has since made 
operatic and concert appearances not 
only in the United States but in a 
succession of tours of Europe. 


DAVID POLERI 


David Poleri was born in Philadelphia 
of Italian parents. His interest and de- 
velopment in singing began while he was 
‘n service in the world war. He has had 
long experience by concert and opera 
engagements in various parts of the 
country, notably the opera companies 
‘n New Orleans, Pittsburgh, and Phila- 
delphia, the company of Fortune Gallo, 
the San Carlo Opera, and the New York 
City Opera in which he has taken a 
number of leading parts. He sang in the 
opera department of the Berkshire 
Music Center in 1947 and 1948. He has 
sung with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust 
(1954 and 1955), and in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony in 1954. 


GIORGIO TOZZI 


Giorgio Tozzi was born in Chicago. 
He studied there with Giacomo Rimini 
and later in Italy, making his debut in 
Milan in 1951 and at La Scala in 1952 
(in La Wally). He has sung with many 
opera companies in Italy and other parts 
of Europe and with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company here, where he first 
sang in La Gioconda in 1955. In 1956 
he was a soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Berlioz’ L’Enfance 
du Christ. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY CHORUS 


The New England Conservatory 
Chorus (Lorna Cooke de Varon, con- 
ductor) has sung many times with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. In 1952 
they took the choral part in Suite No. 2 
of Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé, and in 1955 


they performed the complete work 


(which was also recorded). They have 
also sung in La Danse des Morts (1952) 
and A Christmas Cantata (1957) by 
Honegger, Le Martyre de St. Sebastien 
(1956) and Nocturnes (1955, 1956) by 
Debussy, Polovetzian Dances (1953) by 
Borodin, the Verdi Requiem (1954), 
and the Bach-Stravinsky Chorale Varia- 
tions (1957). 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Beginning with the eleventh pair of 
concerts, three conductors will lead this 
Orchestra as guests—Robert Shaw, 
Pierre Monteux, and Sir John Barbirolli. 
Mr. Shaw will conduct for two weeks 
(the Friday and Saturday concerts of 
January 2-3 and 9-10) and the concerts 
of the tour which follows. Mr. Monteux 
will conduct on January 23-24, Sir John 
Barbirolli on January 30-31. Charles 
Munch will return for the concerts of 
February 6 and 7. At the concerts of 
April 17 and 18 Izler Solomon, the 
Music Director of the Indianapolis Sym- 


phony Orchestra will conduct as guest. 


“MUSICAL MESSENGERS 
TO ICELAND 


An unusual string quartet concert will 
be broadcast on Station WGBH on 
Christmas Night between 7 and 8 
o'clock. Two of the players are Bos- 
tonians, two are Icelandic. The concert 
is the result of an interesting chain of 
circumstances. 

Through the last four years an inter- 
esting musical relationship between Ice- 
land and the United States (specifically 
Boston) has developed. A visit to Ice- 
land by E. Power Biggs in 1954 as a part 
of one of his tours as organist led toa 
journey to Iceland in the summer of 
1955 by Mr. Biggs and a chamber group 
drawn from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The concerts were sponsored by 
the State Departments of Iceland and 
the United States through the agency 
of ANTA (American National Theater 
and Academy). 


In 1956 the venture was repeated, or- 
ganized by Rosario Mazzeo of our Or- 
chestra. Two members of the Orchestra, 
George Humphrey, violist, and Karl 
Zeise, cellist, were delayed for three 
days in returning from Reykjavik, the 
Icelandic capital, and made use of their 
time by joining two violinists of the 
National Orchestra of Iceland, Bjérn 
Olafsson (the Concertmaster) and Jon 
Sen, in performances of string quartets. 
Last season the two musicians from 
Boston returned to Iceland to give con- 
certs in each center with the same com- 
panions. After a public concert they 
often continued by playing in private 
homes where, although the quartet ses- 
sions sometimes lasted until 2 o’clock 
in the morning, it was still daylight. In 
some of the communities, a _ visiting 
string quartet was a new experience. 

At that time, a tape was made for 
broadcasting by the State Radio of Ice- 
land. A copy of this tape was brought 
back by the two musicians, and the 
Christmas concert on Station WGBH 
was made possible. The program will 
consist of Beethoven’s Quartet, Opus 
18, No. 4, and Dvorak’s “American” 
Quartet. 


Bernard Zighera, Principal Harp and 
also pianist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, has been with the Orchestra 
since 1928. He was born in Paris. He 
won highest honors in both instruments 
at the Paris Conservatory and played in 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra and 
the Paris Opera. Mr. Zighera has ap- 
peared as soloist abroad and with this 
Orchestra. He is on the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory and a mem- 
ber of the French Legion of Honor. 
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Bender 


David Poleri will be tenor 
soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, 


Dec. 19-20. CS mM. /a-le-F 


Synkphony Cohcert’* 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Charlies Munch conducting, presented 


the ninth program of the 78th season) 
in Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The soloists were Leontyne Price, so- 


‘prano;'. Maureen. Forrester, contralto; 
‘David Poleri, tenor, and Giorgio Tozzi, 


baritone, with the New England Con- 
servatory Chorus, The program: | 
Overture to “Coriolan,’’ Op. 62 Beethoven | 


y No. 9 in D minor, Op. 125 
Symphany Beethoven 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 


Orchestra, solists and chorus 
merged into one yesterday after- 
noon at Symphony Hall, as they 
gave themselves up to the titanic; 
spirit of Beethoven’s Ninth, — It! 
was an exalted performance and | 
a glowing metaphor of the aspira-' 
tions of the Christmas season. 


The personal feeling of Charles, 
Munch’s interpretation proved, 
graphic on this occasion. There, 
have been other Ninth Symphonies 
in which the balance of the detail 
has seemed more judicious, in 
which the middle scherzo and the 
slow movement seemed more 
neatly weighed against the tumult- 
uous Ode to Joy. Yet for sheer 
grandeur and intensity of vision, 
only Koussevitzky’s is comparable 
to the memorable reading that Dr. 
Munch provided here, 


* me x 


One does not ordinarily think 
of Charles Munch’s art as pas- 
sionate. His qualities as a con- 
ductor are cerebral; his sense 
of form, of subtle orchestral | 
nuance, of detached awareness, | 
all lead one to consider him an 
artist of a decidedly classic 
cast. Throughout the years, 
however, he has been develop- 
ing into a Beethoven interpreter 
of the first rank. His work has 
taken on astonishing romantic 


breadth and subjective fervor. 


In yesterday’s performance he 
was able to dispense with some 
of the more orderly and efficient 


_ contrasts without sacrificing the | 


design. The Ninth had a coher- 
ence, the coherence of blazing 
insight, rather than the neat, 


| rational order of a tidier and 


less inspired approach. 

Not only was the conducting on 
this level, however, but the chorus 
of the New England Conservatory 
of music appeared to catch fire 
under the stimulus. It is a notable 
ensemble anyway (of Lorna Cooke 


de Varon, who took a bashful cut 


well-merited bow at the close, has 
‘trained it by severe traditional 
standards), and given such a 
istorimly, dramatic and perceptive 
conducting challenge, the group 
soared in the paen to human hero- 


ism and brotherhood. 


The authority and crispness of| 


the attack, the discipline of the 
sudden releases and the sonorous, 
bright tonal texture brought the 
Chorale to radiant dimensions. 
The chorus worked with a splendid 
integration and, as young singers, 
dowered the occasion with a seeth- 
ing vigor that might best be de- 
scribed as combining the _in- 
fectious amateur’s enthusiasm 
with the cool control of the pro- 
fessional musician. 


Moreover the quartet of solo- 
ists—Leontyne Price, Maureen 
Forrester, David Poleri and 
Giorgio Tozzi — phrased with a 
rousing, vibrant grasp of style, 
too. Equally matched with the 
thundering dynamic forces of the 
massed ensemble, they contrived 
to hold their own by sheer author- 
ity rather than overwhelming 
power. 


Their voices are not incredibly 
large (though they are voices of 
striking range and flexibility), 
but all four demonstrated a re- 
splendent and lyric musicianship 
more than adequate to the task 
at hand. The technical assur- 
ance of such fine-spun vocalism — 
created solo passages that dis- | 
solved in splendor against the | 
vaunting curve of the choral — 
pattern. | 

o me @ 

As for the orchestra—what is 
there left to say about the orches- 
tra in Beethoven’s Ninth? Al- 
though the symphony ‘is demon- 
strably in four movments, the 
hair-raising effect of its sweeping 
climax tends to overshadow the 


instrumentalists. The orchestra, 
responded superbly nevertheless, 


throughout, I thought; and in the 
‘Coriolan’”’ overture that launched 
the concert. The latter was treat- 
ed with a melodic graciousness 
that emphasized the plaintive ap- 
peal of Coriolanus’s mother rather 
than the truculent conflicts within 
Coriolanus himself, but for that 
reason seemed to belong to the 
concert hall rather than a stage, 
and was somehow more persua- 
sive for -it. 


Next week the Symphony will 
play on Dec. 26 and 27. Bach's 


“The Old Year Is Past’; Bar-|, 


ber’s “Adagio for Strings’’; Mah- 
ler’s ‘“‘Kindertotenlieder’ and 
“Leider eines fraenden Gesel- 
len’’: and Saint-Saens Symphony 
No. 3 have been scheduled. — 


oe . - — 
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Conservatory Chorus, 


Capable Soloists Heard 


A -1# in the scherz 
ES-iplunging pace in 
YMPHONY ORCHES~\p 
ie aap at Symphony Hall. was just right. The paghoriet 
yesterday afternoon’ the ninth pro-|ment was superb in that 
peat. tonite Friday-Saturday seron. found, at least for my enjoy- 
gram of “tor Charles Munch con- 


: " ; »- “ 99 | . h Yl ht degree of 
Music ore eethoven’s Coriolan ment, just the 4 


ture and Ninth Symphony. Ti|motion whereby the long can- 
New England conser voke de Varon|tilena sings with utmost beauty 
assisted in the Symphony, LOfeneiand all the litile details fall 
ith lowing soloists: Leon~| 
chs ot coeeanet Maureen For neatly into place. 


we but); ° its 
rester, contralto Lposton, Giorgio | The finale. however, in i 
feud baritone. faster pages was a true an 
US DURGIN chissimo, which is somewha 
oy Cae wig q faster than prestississimo. ard 
All was solemn a orchestra and singers managed, 
high purpose in. Symp 10PY loniy they can exmeain, Wut, they 
Rall baat 3 eee ducted |td: they kept togethe 
Dr. Charles Munc ‘were heard. 
the Boston Symphony Orches-| Lorna Cooke de Varon sh 
tra in a Sree eee. |peepared the FE ni rong 
devoted a — oi ay ge ebay air gr aad 
Overture an e Nint yM-'hly, This was one ‘ 
Pe ee ee oe horues Tevet ave bene 0 
not indicate lack of p Ms /the Nin ym : 
‘this concert was among the | ac less, too, of that perennial 
most arousing of the season choral problem: tenors Bh ; 
‘thus far. Indeed, the Munch enough resonance te be paar 
performance of the Ninth Sj M- against the other three v pes. 
phony is downright exciting. hese tenors made themselves 
Bees, becutayens mighis ee een ee 
, Beethoven’s mi was a bit rough, 
ad gered masterwork waS blamed upon Beethoven. The 
charged with aoe loud or (composer IE ee ee aoey 
hat it was too lou - -hen e in ho: 
siduine toc fast, but it had alcame into being, and his in- 
high tension. It also had, €X- ward imagination made virtu- 
cept in those asin: where ally impossible gegen ta 
thoven’s demands upon 1n-|hyman voices i 
eer talints and singers! sneed and wide range he de- 
made it impossible, a fine clar-|manded. 
ity and balance, and superb 
rhythmic flow. Good Soloists 


ov 38 doubttul whether even! smcult: to find four soloists 
Apollo and St. Cecilia — MUCH | A fe cult to find four soloist 


less any human musicians OF ne can voice their parts 


listeners--would ever De in rather than shout or seream or 
absolute agreement about Oy aman them  Miess tour did 
given tempo. It is in that mat- | y well. Miss Price and Miss 
ter of tempo, especially, that! i ester seemed to have com- 
people are inclined to argue paratively little trouble; Mr. 
about the interpretive COM Doleri was very good except 
ceptions of Charles Munch, when high notes put a strain 
upon him; Mr. Tozzi displayed 
Hair Too Fast ‘a rugged power and ir po of 
. . ng. 
taste, the first move- sonority which were pleasi 

sb eg at just a hair too fast, The carefully listening ear 
a little too rushing to establish could detect several OM Sse 
the detailed sculpture of the tively small things which wen 
: in the Orchestra, but 

movement in all its grandeur.|wrong in an 
On the other hand, Munch’sthey were not important in 


we 


| relation to the prevailing maj- 
esty and beauty, The Orches- 
bide otherwise performed gor- 
|8eously, and not least by any 
‘means was the spectacular 
tympani playing of Everett 
‘Firth, so exact and with his 
drums so perfectly pitched. 

| Ihe “Coriolan” Overture 
went just as well, with’ the 
Same dramatic tension and 
‘songful statement of melody. 
‘You could note, on the title 
page of the program, the aster- 
isk next to the Overture which 
‘Indicates that the Boston Sym- 
‘Phony has recorded it. The 
‘Same will be true, I suspect, 
areal ga we hear the Ninth 
‘Symphony, Pin 

| Frtpctex (2/Lo/ yy 

Ovation | / / IF 

| With but a short intermis- 
‘sion between Overture and 
‘Symphony, the coricert was 
jover at about 3:45, allowing 
‘the Friday subscribers a little 
extra time for Christmas shop- 
‘ping. Yet they remained long 
enough, at the end, to give 
‘Dr. Munch, the Orchestra, the 
chorus, soloists and Mrs. de 
\Varon, a spontaneous, enthu- 
Silastic and wholly merited 
Ovation, 

Next week Miss Forrester 
will be soloist in Mahler’s 
“Songs on the Death of Chil- 
dren” and “Songs of a Way- 
farer.” Dr. Munch also will 
conduct his own transcription | 
of the Bach Chorale Prelude 
and Chorale, “The Old Year Is| 
Past”; Barber’s Adagio for 
‘Strings, and the Saint-Saens 
‘Third Symphony, in C minor, | 
with E., Power Biggs as 
organist, 





\Schiller’s ‘Ode to Joy’ ) 
Adds Luster to Season 


CSw (+f arold Rogers 
OY 


Schiller’s “Ode to > 1s good 
for lifting the spirits at any time 
of the year, but there is no bet- 
ter season than Christmas for 
men to lift.their voices with the 
poet as he sings: 

' Oh friends, no longer these 
tones of sadness! 
Rather sing a song of sharing 
and of gladness! 
‘ Oh Joy, we hail Thee! 

And while we’re singing, an 

ode to Beethoven would not be 


in honor of Charles Munch, who 
chose the Ninth for the Boston 


Sympheny’s Christmas concerts | 
this year. And let us strum an/§ 
antistrophe for the superb choral | 
singing by the New England 
Conservatory Chorus, trained, as | 


always, to a fine precision by 
their conductor, Lorna Cooke de 
Varon, and responding, as usual, 
to the firm decision of Dr, 
Munch. 

While listening to the per- 


out of the question, praising him | formance yesterday afternoon in 


for his choice of the “Ode to 
Joy” for the final movement of 


Symphony Hall, however, one 
felt it unfortunate that Beetho- 


his final symphony, the Ninth.|ven did not provide at least a 


, We are never long without the 
Ninth. Even though it takes a 
‘bit of doing, it’s not like pro- 
ducing a full-scale oratorio; and 
for that, too, we can be grate- 
ful, or we’d not hear it so often. 
Beethoven devised a simple 
‘tune for the Ode, so simple that 
Louis Spohr back in 1861 was 
compelled to call the Finale “so 
ugly, in such bad taste, and in 
the conception of Schiller’s Ode 
so cheap” that he couldn’t under- 
stand how such a genius as Bee- 
thoven could write it down. 
And Philip Hale, writing in 
1899, said that the Finale was 
to him’ “for the most part dull 
and ugly.” After referring to 
\“‘the unspeakable cheapness of 
the chief tune,” he asks: “Do you 
believe way “down in the bot- 
tom of your heart that if this 
music had been written by. Mr. 
John L. Tarbox, now Tiying.i 
Sandown, N.H., any con 


| 


phrase or two for the display 
of the contralto. Maureen For- 
rester, a Canadian hailed as the 
logical successor to Kathleen 
Ferrier, was making her Boston 
debut. Beethoven chose to fea- 
ture the male soloists—in these 
performances David  Poleri, 
tenor, and Giorgio Tozzi, bari- 
tone, both of whom launched 
ringing, stentorian tones. 
+ $f 


But Beethoven also coupled 
the soprano and contralto voices 
in a liquid passage of vocal 
abandon, and here Leontyne 
Price’s soprano added its rich- 
ness to Miss Forrester’s singing. 
An appraisal of Miss Forrester’s 
art must wait until next week 
when she will do two of Mahler’s 
song cycles with the orchestra— 
“Kindertotenlieder” and “Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen.” 

The program this week is not 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON e« NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 
(<r 


Tenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DEcEMBER 26, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 27, at 8:30 o’clock 


Chorale Prelude and Chorale, ‘““The Old Year Is Past” 
Organ: E. POWER BIGGS 


BARBER *Adagio for Strings, Op. 11 


MAHLER Kindertotenlieder 


Nun will die Sonn’ so hell aufgeh’n 
Nun seh’ ich wohl, warum so dunkle Flammen 
Wenn dein Miittterlein 
Oft denk’ ich, sie sind nur ausgegangen 
In diesem Wetter 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen 


Wenn mein Schatz Hochzeit macht 

Ging heut’ Morgens itiber’s Feld 

Ich hab’ ein gliihend Messer 

Die zwei blauen Augen von meinem Schatz 
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here or i jong. It begins with Beethoven’s 
'suaded to Satie iw’ voles gipec} xoriolan” Overture, and after | : 
| yee ee “j)- g@,short intermission concludes : SAINT-SAENS Symphony No. 3, in C minor (with Organ), Op. 78 
' Well, perhaps Mr. EF was | 5 I. Adagio; Allegro moderato; Poco adagio 
‘right. But the music’ ral ro Pd erg 7 we ew gp II. Allegro moderato; Presto; Maestoso; Allegro 
eens wally Meo eouer 3 ae | Ninth is considered weight; Organ: E. POWER Biccs 
heart of hearts that pra Hg Kony pee gickndaatig e srogran: qrone 
stated in a simplicity that be- van PECEERIG, wh, powerlul, are 
longs to the people, would sing| ~~” 
its way down the centuries in 
the hearts of mankind. There 
are few hymn books that do not 
| Include the tune among their 
pages. 

While strumming a lyre in 
praise, let us strike off a strophe 
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\Schiller’s ‘Ode to Joy’ 
Adds Luster to Season 
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Schiller’s “Ode to 
for lifting the spirits at any time 
of the year, but there is no bet- 
ter season than Christmas for 
men to lift. their voices with the 
poet as he sings: 

Oh friends, no longer these 
tones of sadness! 

Rather sing a song of sharing 
and of gladness! 


1s good | 


‘ Oh Joy, we hail Thee! 

And while we’re singing, an 
ode to Beethoven would not be | 
out of the question, praising him | 
for his choice of the “Ode to'| 
Joy” for the final movement of. 
his final symphony, the Ninth. | 


in honor of Charles Munch, who 
chose the Ninth for the Boston 


Sympheny’s Christmas concerts | 
this year. And let us strum an 
antistrophe for the superb choral | 
singing by the New England. 


Conservatory Chorus, trained, as 
always, to a fine precision by 
their conductor, Lorna Cooke de 
Varon, and responding, as usual, 
to the firm decision of Dr. 
Munch. 

While listening to the per- 
formance yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, however, one 


felt it unfortunate that Beetho- | 


ven did not provide at least a 


,We are never long without the |phrase or two for the display 
‘Ninth. Even though it takes a!of the contralto, Maureen For- 


‘bit of doing, it’s not like pro- 
ducing a full-scale oratorio: and 
for that, too, we can be grate- 
ful, or we’d not hear it so often. 
Beethoven devised a simple 
‘tune for the Ode, so simple that 
Louis Spohr back in 1861 was 
compelled to call the Finale “so 
ugly, in such bad taste, and in 
the conception of Schiller’s Ode 
so cheap” that he couldn’t under- 
stand how such a genius as Bee- 
thoven could write it down. 
And Philip Hale, writing in 
1899, said that the Finale was 


rester, a Canadian hailed as the 
logical successor to Kathleen 
Ferrier, was making her Boston 
debut. Beethoven chose to fea- 
ture the male soloists—in these 


‘performances David  Poleri, 


tenor, and Giorgio Tozzi, bari- 


| tone, both of whom launched 


ringing, stentorian tones. 
ae 
But Beethoven also coupled 
the soprano and contralto voices 
In a liquid passage of vocal 
abandon, and here Leontyne 


| Price’s soprano added its rich- 
/ness to Miss Forrester’s singing. 
| An appraisal of Miss Forrester’s 
| art must wait until next week 
| when she will do two of Mahler’s 
song cycles with the orchestra— 


to him “for the most part dull 
and ugly.” After referring to 
\““‘the unspeakable cheapness of 
the chief tune,” he asks: “Do you 
believe way ‘down in the bot- 
tom of your heart that if this 


music had been written by Mr. 


“Kindertotenlieder” and “Lieder 
elnes fahrenden Gesellen.” 
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Tenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 26, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 27, at 8:30 o’clock 


Chorale Prelude and Chorale, ““The Old Year Is Past” 
Organ: E. POWER BIGGS 
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MAHLER Kindertotenlieder 


Nun will die Sonn’ so hell aufgeh’n 

Nun seh’ ich wohl, warum so dunkle Flammen 
Wenn dein Miitterlein 

Oft denk’ ich, sie sind nur ausgegangen 

In diesem Wetter 


(First performance at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 


MAHLER Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen 


Wenn mein Scnatz Hochzeit macht 
Ging heut’ Morgens tiber’s Feld 
Ich hab’ ein gliihend Messer 
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ROBERT KURKA MAUREEN FORRESTER 


The new work which Robert Shaw Maureen Forrester, singing again in 
will introduce at these concerts next the concerts of this week, was the only 


week has special interest—it is a posthu- one of the four vocal soloists last week fF irst " Time in Boston 


born in d for the first time | 
mous symphony. Robert Kurka, who then appeare ’ THE BOSTON SYMPHO ee 
Illinois in 1921, died December 12, 1957, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. ; TRA plaved at Seishin Hall ves- | 123 ™ ried it in ene 
at which time his music was beginning Born in Montreal, she had her first | tonight oon, and will repeat' Without risking absurdity, to 
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Munch Conducts Mahler 


ee De 


em he 


at 8:30, : 3 
h Wridgyose 10th program |haj] Miss Forrester as a first- 


o aturday _ series. 


to draw wide interest and commenda- 
tion. His opera The Good Soldier 
Schweik was performed by the New 
York City Opera Company in the spring 
before his death (April 23). His Second 
Symphony was composed in 1953 by 
commission of the Paderewski Fund for 
the Encouragement of American Com- 
posers. It was not performed, however, 
until July 8, 1958, under the direction 
of John Barnett in San Diego, Califor- 
nia. It was performed in Cleveland 
under the direction of Mr. Shaw on 
November 20 last. 


j 
ROGER VOISIN 
Roger Voisin, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s Principal Trumpet, was born 
in Angers, France. He joined this Or- 
chestra in 1935. Beginning in early boy- 
hood, he received his entire training in 
Boston from three trumpeters born and 
schooled in France, who were also mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
his father, the late René Voisin; Marcel 
Lafosse; and Georges Mager. In World 
War II he served as a trumpeter, in- 
structor and conductor in the U. S. Navy, 
at the Newport, Rhode Island, Training 
Station. 


training anZ first concert appearance in 
Canada, making her public debut in 
Montreal in 1953. She has since sung 
in opera and in concerts, not only in the 
United States but in a succession of 


tours of Europe. 


Maureen Forrester will be 
contralto soloist in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with the 
Boston Symphony Friday aft- 
ernoon and Saturday night, 
Dec. 19-20. 
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arles Munch, music directo ~ 
Bach" coottie SURE, rege 
: e€e Freiude and Chorale 
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nch); Barber: 


: Mahler: ‘Songs. 


tildren,” ‘Songs 

Saint-Saens: Sym- 

C minor, E. Power 

organ, Maureen Forrester, 
contralto, was soloist in the song- 


Cygles of, Mahfer. 
y CYRUS BURGIN 
Where to begin? This Sym-; 
phony concert of yesterday 
afternoon, with a new soloist 
in Maureen Forrester, with 
Charles Munch conducting mu-: 


sic by Gustav Mahler for the’ 
first time here, was a marvel! 
of variegated beauties and ex-. 
citements. | 


Foremost among them all! 


were the artistry and the opu-' 


lent voice of Maureen Forres- 
ter, contralto from Montreal. 
In strict point of fact, Miss 
Forrester had made her local 
debut with the Orchestra in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphohfy, 
a week ago. But that monu- 
mental masterpiece barely al- 
lows the contralto soloist to be 
heard, so for all practical pur- 


‘poses we really got acquainted | 


with her only yesterday. 


Here, I truly believe, is ai 


vocal artist of the first rank, of 
obvious high musical intellj- 
gence and instinct, superbly 
trained, endowed with a gor- 
geous voice, lustrous and 
silken, 

Two of the difficulties pre- 
sented by Mahler are the ne- 
cessity for a sustained line of 
musico-emotional communica- 
tion, and a simultaneous care 
for a myriad of ‘subtle details. 
The singer who can manage 
these, and at the same time 
sound like a super-instrument 
of Mahler’s always complex 
and sometimes raging orches- 
tra (though in these songs it is 
comparatively: subdued) can 
manage just about anything. 


rank artist without having 
heard her in much of anything 
else. | 

The luminous beauty of her’ 


{performance excited the audi- 
‘ence to cheers. Miss Forrester | 
| 


received the biggest ovation’ 
any vocal soloist has drawn 
from the Friday subscribers in 


, jrecent years. 


| 
Keeps 7-Year Tradition _ 


Though evidently not thor- 
oughly at home in Mahler, and 
seeming a little jittery about 
the progress of the cycles, Dr. 
Munch conducted Mahler very 


‘Satisfactorily. Now that he has 


litaken the plunge into the 


work of this great composer, I 
hope Dr. Munch will perform 
him again. Indeed, for next 
season, why not “The Song of 
the Earth,” with Miss For- 


|rester as one of the two solo- 
lists? 

For the seventh consecutive 
jyear, Dr. Munch began a pro- 
{gram, near the turn into Jane- 
juary, with Bach’s New Year’s 


Chorale Prelude and Chorale. 
| This time, however, there was 
\@ difference: E. Power Biggs 
|performed the Chorale Prelude 
jupon the organ, with the Or- 
jChestra coming in upon Dr, 
|Munch’s transcription of the 
|Chorale. 

The conductor cleverly fore. 
‘Stalled applause, which at the 
jend of the Bach would have 
been intrusive, by keeping his 
baton in the air, and quickly 
launching into Barber’s solilo- 
quizing Adagio. The Boston 
Symphony strings have never 
sounded more rich, clear and 
Telaxed, during Dr. Munch’s 
regime, than they did here. 
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ROBERT KURKA 

The new work which Robert Shaw 
will introduce at these concerts next 
week has special interest—it is a posthu- 
mous symphony. Robert Kurka, born in 
Illinois in 1921, died December 12, 1957, 
at which time his music was beginning 
to draw wide interest and commenda- 
tion. His opera The Good Soldier 
Schweik was performed by the New 
York City Opera Company in the spring 
before his death (April 23). His Second 
Symphony was composed in 1953 by 
commission of the Paderewski Fund for 
the Encouragement of American Com- 
posers. It was not performed, however, 
until July 8, 1958, under the direction 
of John Barnett in San Diego, Califor- 
nia. It was performed in Cleveland 
under the direction of Mr. Shaw on 


November 20 last. 
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ROGER VOISIN 


Roger Voisin, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s Principal Trumpet, was born 
in Angers, France. He joined this Or- 
chestra in 1935. Beginning in early boy- 
hood, he received his entire training in 
Boston from three trumpeters born and 
schooled in France, who were also mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
his father, the late René Voisin; Marcel 
Lafosse; and Georges Mager. In World 
War II he served as a trumpeter, in- 
structor and conductor in the U. S. Navy, 
at the Newport, Rhode Island, Training 


Station. 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Maureen Forrester, singing again in 
the concerts of this week, was the only 
one of the four vocal soloists last week 
who then appeared for the first time 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Born in Montreal, she had her first 
training an< first concert appearance in 
Canada, making her public debut in 
Montreal in 1953. She has since sung 
in opera and in concerts, not only in the 
United States but in a succession of 
tours of Europe. 


Maureen Forrester will be 
contralto soloist in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with the 
Boston Symphony Friday aft- 
ernoon and Saturday night, 
Dec. 19-20. 


Munch Conducts Mahler 
First Time in Boston 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY D 
>. . ‘ ORCHES- 
Fh Played at Symphony Hall yes- 
perdey, afternoon, and will repea 
tonight at 8:30, the 10th program 
4 re Friday-Saturday series. 
_. aries Munch, music director, con- 
mucred the following program: 
ech: Chorale Prelude and Charale 
he Old Year Is Past” (tran- 
scribed by Charles Munch): Barber: 
Adagio for Strings: Mahler: “Songs 
on the Death of Children,” ‘Songs 
“a a Wayfarer’ + Saint-Saens: Sym- 
prony No. 3, in_C minor, E. Power 
I88S, organ, Maureen Forrester. 
contralto, was Soloist in the song- 


Cygles of, Mahper. 
LL Jf 2/24 /6% | 
y CYRUS BURGIN 

Where to begin? This Sym- 
phony concert of yesterday 
afternoon, with a new soloist 
in Maureen Forrester, with 
Charles Munch conducting mu- 
sic by Gustav Mahler for the 
first time here, was a marvel’ 
of variegated beauties and ex- 
citements. : 

Foremost among them all 
were the artistry and the opu-. 
lent voice of Maureen Forres-| 
ter, contralto from Montreal. 
In strict point of fact, Miss 
Forrester had made her local 
debut with the Orchestra in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphohy, 
a week ago. But that monu- 
mental masterpiece barely al- 
lows the contralto soloist to te, 


' 


heard, so for all practical pur- 
poses we really got acquainted: 
with her only yesterday. , 

Here, I truly believe, is a’ 
vocal artist of the first rank, of! 
obvious high musical intelli- 
gence and instinct, superbly 
trained, endowed with a gor- 
geous voice, lustrous and 
silken, 

Two of the difficulties pre- 
sented by Mahler are the ne- 
cessity for a sustained line of 
musico-emotional communica- 
tion, and a simultaneous care 
for a myriad of ‘subtle details. 
The singer who can manage 
these, and at the same time 
sound like a super-instrument 
of Mahler’s always complex 
and sometimes raging orches- 
tra (though in these songs it is 
comparatively: subdued) can 
manage just about anything. 


performance excited the audi- 
‘ence to cheers. Miss Forrester’ 


That is why it is possible, 


‘without risking absurdity, to 
hail Miss Forrester as a first- 


rank artist without having 
heard her in much of anything 
else. | 
The luminous beauty of her 


| 


received the biggest ovation 
any vocal soloist has drawn 
from the Friday subscribers in 
recent years. 


; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Keeps 7-Year Tradition 


| Though evidently not thor- 
joughly at home in Mahler, and 
iseeming a little jittery about 
the progress of the cycles, Dr. 
!'Munch conducted Mahler very 
‘satisfactorily. Now that he has 
taken the plunge into the 
work of this great composer, I 
‘hope Dr. Munch will perform 
‘hhim again. Indeed, for next 
season, why not “The Song of 
the Earth,” with Miss For- 


rester as one of the two solo- 
ists? 

For the seventh consecutive 
year, Dr. Munch began a pro- 
gram, near the turn into Jan- 
uary, with Bach’s New Year’s 


‘Chorale Prelude and Chorale. 
| This time, however, there was 
a difference: E. Power Biggs 
{performed the Chorale Prelude 
upon the organ, with the Or. 
chestra coming in upon Dr, 


'Munch’s transcription of the 


‘Chorale. 
| The conductor cleverly fore. 


Stalled applause, which at the 


‘end of the Bach would have 


been intrusive, by keeping his 
baton in the air, and quickly 
Jaunching into Barber’s solilo- 
quizing Adagio. The Boston 
Symphony strings have never 
‘sounded more rich, clear and 
relaxed, during Dr. Munch’s 
regime, than they did here. 
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Saint-Saens’ wondrous old C 
minor Symphony brought up 
the end of the concert with a 
fine blaze of rhythmic and in- 
strumental excitements. What 
a piece this must be to cone 
duct: in turn imposing, amor- 
ous, athletic and_ grandilo- 
quent, with organ, percussion, 
a huge sound and so much 
going on! As Munch conducts 
it, there is nothing faded or 
‘tired about the “Organ” Sym- 
phony. 

We shall not hear him again 
until early February, for he 
departs, after this weekend, 
upon his mid-season vacation, 
in France. Next week Robert 
Shaw will be guest conductor 
in Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic” 
Symphony; Kurka’s Second 
Symphony (new to Boston), 
‘and Hindemith’s “Matthias the 
Painter.” 


| 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony’ Orchestra, 


Charles Munch conducting, presented the 


th program of the 78th season in _Sym- 
ape Halt yesterday afternoon. E. Power 
Briggs was the organ soloist, and Mau- 
reen Forrester, the contralto soloist. The 


program: ra 
horale, “‘The Old 
Chorale Prelude and Cho PB gr 4 


Past’ , 


By ROBERT TAYL 
Grief is the most difficult of 


‘ali moods to project in music— 
not the melancholy, self-absorbed 
‘passions boiling in the ‘“Pathe- 


tique,” but grief that in its stark, 
numb suffering expresses the hu- 
mility of the human condition. It 
is rarely encountered, but instant- 
ly recognizable as in the Honne- 


| ger Fifth earlier this season, and 


in Mahler’s ‘‘Kindertotenlieder,’’ 
offered yesterday in a concert of 
stern and sombre beauty. 


| This is the first time that the 
song cycle upon the death of 
children has been presented at 
Symphony Hall, though not the 
first time in Boston; and at the 
‘outset it should be pointed out 
that Symphony Hall is probably 
the worst kind of setting. Mal- | 
ler’s songs concentrate such in-| 
tensity of emotion here that the 
wider scale of the performance 
merely serves to dissipate it. In- 
finitely lovely, the ‘‘Kindertoten- 
lieder” demand a more intimate 
context, a chamber orchestra, 


‘dimensions in which sorrow may 


‘be accepted as personally mov-| 


jing. The songs are meant for low: 
‘ito medium voice. 
| 


|An Onulent Voice 


It was fortunate, however, 
that Maureen Forrester, the 
Canadian contralto who ap- 
peared as part of the quartet 
in Beethoven’s Ninth last week, 
was assigned the solo role, and 
in the Songs of a Wayfarer im- 
mediately following. Miss For- 
rester has an opulent and well- 
focussed voice, and she gauged 
the dimensions of the Hall with- 
out overdoing the sentimental- 
ism inherent in a larger treate- 
ment. She was confronted by a 
gigantic task, and she brought 

' to it the technical skill, coher- 
ence and authority of genuine 
artistry. 


Whether it was the surround- 


; ee tg rer eee eo re ee ee a as a 


| 


cen 


ing vacancy or the jagged per- 
functory orchestral support the 
soloist received, it struck me 
that the ‘Kindertotenlieder,” ad- 
mirably, conceived as it was 


could have benefited from al! 


wider variety of projections. In- 
terpretively, this is vexing yet 
not impossible. I found the high 
planissimo of songs such as ‘“‘Nun 
seh’ ich’’ all but inaudible: more 
important, ogly in the more ani- 
mated “In diesem Wetter!’’ did 
the mood shade from its general 
pattern of veiled but sumptuous 


‘meditation. 


| The sustained light texture of 
the complete work imposes such 
pittalls. The performance’ was 
lacking tension within the dra- 


matic frame of the cycle. How-, 


ever, it was notable, on the other 
hand for Miss Forrester’s luscious 
tone, her noble concept, her enun- 
ciation, her bright lyricism 
throughout her register. In the 
songs of a Wayfarer she had more 
chance to bring her dramatic in- 
tensity into play; and in the four 
linked essays of the cycle realized 
the contrasts distinctly. She dem- 
onstrated a creative capacity on 
this occasion that plainly marks 
her among the outstanding con- 
traltos of her generation. One 
would like to hear her sing Mahler 
in a miniature mounting: and I’m| 
afraid that Charles Munch’s ap-| 
proach to the composer is so de-| 
tached that the instrumental 
forces seemed to be part of a re- 
mote and non-integral background. 


Little Affinity 


If Dr. Munch shows little af- 
finity for Mahler, his way with 
Saint-Saens displays’ complete 
rapport. The Third Symphony, 
rag-bag of musical rhetoric 
though it is, received a dynamic 
and exciting reading; E. Power 
Biggs, the organ soloist, pro- 
duced a thundering, restless cas- 
cade of subterranean registra- 

tions; and the whole symphony 
took on a glow from its super- 
, charged climaxes. The conductor 
‘unfolds the pattern leisurely 
enough, but in the explosive, 
bold highlights he endows it 
_with a clamorous vitality. It 
is easy to understand (the Third 
, was Dr, Munch’s debut in Bos- 
| ton in 1946) why the Organ 
Symphony has achieved a new 
-lease on life here, bombastic 
or not, 


Samuel Barber’s “Adagio for || 


Strings” belongs in the forefront 
ot his composition, and yester- 
day’s suave traversal emphasized 
the strings of the Boston Sym- 
phony at their most radiant. The 
setting for Bach’s ‘“‘The Old Year 
is Past,” is now a tradition at 
the New Year concert, and in 
its grave, hushed musing, the 
orchestra was frozen into atti- 
tudes so still that one could 
virtually hear the scythe of 1958 
bump on the stage exit. 


Next week Charles Munch will 


be on ae well-deserved winter 
ivacation in France, Robert Shaw 


will be the guest conductor, and 
the program will consist of Rob- 
ert Kurka’s posthumous Sym- 
phony No. 2; Tchaikowsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 6: and Hindemith’s 
‘Mathis der Maler.” 
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Contralto Wins Acclaim” 
In Two Cycles by Mahler 


AIM, :/2 -~2.)-Spy Harold Rogers oa 
We have never thought of and colors that seemed to lie just 
Charles Munch as being a gay ongg Digg Bcc the Way- 
Mahler man, aS we think of farer,” however, these lights and | 
Bruno Walter, and this for sev-| colors came winningly upward; | 
eral reasons, Though of Alsace-| and we could then _ — are | 
; ods| Forrester is an interpreter of 
peaine ag” a rs hp subjective mien: the color of her. 
are strong, Ur. were thought is mirrored in the color 
proved himself of Gallic heart,;of her voice. There is also a’ 
and then, too, he has given us| gracious dignity to her stage 
little of Mahler. presence, yet she is not aloof; 
It was therefore not surpris-| her warm personality embraced 


ing, at yesterday’s Symphony 
Hall concert, to hear the Boston 
Symphony playing Mahler with- 
out the Austrain lushness we 
would expect from the Vienna 
Philharmonic; but even so the 
compensations were great and 
/many. 
| We heard a subtlized Mahler— 
a music of almost ephemeral 
ruance that doubtless would 
have charmed the composer 
himself ~— and we _ heard 
Maureen Forrester, a contralto 
of unusual vocal timbre and 
remarkable interpretive gifts. 
Miss Forrester made her Boston 
debut last week in the Bee- 
thoven Ninth; but the Ninth’s 
contralto role being what it is, 
we patiently waited till yester- 
day to evaluate her singing in 
Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder”’ 
and “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen” — two song cycles of 
surpassing beauty for voice and 
orchestra. ¢ 

In the first group set by 
Mahler to five of the many 
poems writen by Ruckert after 
the passing of the poet’s children 
—Miss Forrester’s voice was 
prevailing dark, appropriately 
so, true, yet one could not help 
wishing for more of the lights 


the hall and all who were in it. 

It is to be hoped the manage- 
ment has arranged to record 
these cycles with Miss Forrester. 
She has not yet recorded them 
(according to the latest Schwann 
listing), and such a remarkable 
collaboration between conductor 
and artist should be preserved 
for the public at large. 


It was E. Power Biggs who 
opened the concert yesterday. 
At the console he played Bach’s | 
Chorale Prelude and Chorale, 
“The Old Year Is Past,” to which 
Dr. Munch added the orchestra 
in his own arrangement the sec- 
ond time through. 

This was followed by Samuel 
Barber’s Adagio for Strings, an! 
appropriate bridge from the | 
Bach to the Mahler “Kinderto- | 
tenlieder,” though it did keep| 
the first half of the concert in 
a mood of unbroken poignance. 

Perhaps this is -why Dr.) 
Munch decided to conclude with | 
the Saint-Saéns Symphony No. | 
3, the one with a part for organ. 
It would offer a distinct .con- 
trast (as it most certainly did), 
and Mr. Biggs, having already 
been heard in the Bach, would 
still be on hand. 


Pierre Monteux once told me 


———. ee 


that critics don’t think muc] | 
the Saint-Saéns Third. Burne 
Munch and I like it,” he exe. 
Plained, “because it is a sym- 
phony that has everything!” 


|, This was his way of sayin 
that it is a conductor’s PA 
‘Phony; it gives the man on the 
podium a charge that not too 
many other works can offer. 
There’s the almost Tchaikove 
skian melody of the Poco adagio 
that begs to be leaned on; the 
Presto is a jolly scherzo: the 
Maestoso allows the organ to 
peal in glorious thunder; and the 
final Allegro expands into some« 
thing like a Technicolor sunset. 

Mr. Biggs added his full share 
to the drama; but Dr. Munch, 
too, pulled his share of the stops. 


KINDERTOTENLIEDER FOR SOLO VOICE AN 


By Gustav MAHLER 
Born in Kalischt, Bohemia, July 7, 


D ORCHESTRA 
1860; died in Vienna, May 18, 1911 


ae composed this his last complete song cycle between 1902 and 1904 
€ following orchestra is called for: 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets and bass 


mB : bere 4 horns, timpani, harp, glockenspiel, and strings. An English 
added in the third song, and in the last small bells, tam-tam and celesta 


ges! compound German title, signifying songs on the death of 
3 children, defeats a presentable translation. The Kindertotenlied 

did not grow from Mahler’s personal experience. When he began ; 

set the poems he was still a young bachelor — he married Anna ‘Maria 


Schindler on March 10, 1902. B 
on his desk. he 9 Y 1904, when the last of the songs was 


had two daughters. Frau Mahler was disturbed by her 
crsion In such a subject when he was the father of two 


healthy babies. She wrote jn her Memories a 
understand setting such frightful words 
dren, or had lost those one had. What 
bewailing the deaths 


nd Letters: “I could 
to music if one had no chil- 


| I could not understand was 
of children who were in the best of health 
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Contralto Wins Acclaim — 
In Two Cycles by Mahler 


Com, -/a -2.)-S¥py Harold Rogers 
We have never thought of and colors that seemed to lie just 


Charles Munch as being a 
Mahler man, as we think of 
Bruno Walter, and this for sev- 
eral reasons, Though of Alsace- 
Lorraine where Teutonie moods 
are strong, Dr. Munch has 


proved himself of Gallic heart, ; 


and then, too, he has given us 


little of Mahler. 

It was therefore not surpris- 
ing, at yesterday’s Symphony 
Hall concert, to hear the Boston 
Symphony playing Mahler with- 
out the Austrain lushness we 
would expect from the Vienna 
Philharmonic; but even so the 
compensations were great and 
| many. | 
' We heard a subtlized Mahler— 
a music of almost ephemeral 
nuance that doubtless would 
have charmed the composer 
himself ~— and we heard 
Maureen Forrester, a contralto 
of unusual vocal timbre and 
remarkable interpretive gifts. 
Miss Forrester made her Boston 
debut last week in the Bee- 
thoven Ninth; but the Ninth’s 
contralto role being what it is, 
we patiently waited till yester- 
day to evaluate her singing in 
Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder” 
and “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen” — two .song cycles of 
surpassing beauty for voice and 
orchestra. é 

In the first group set by 
Mahler to five of the many 
poems writen by Rutckert after 
the passing of the poet’s children 
—Miss Forrester’s voice was 
prevailing dark, appropriately 
so, true, yet one could not help 
wishing for more of the lights 


beneath the surface. 

In the “Songs of the Way-. 
farer,” however, these lights and | 
colors came winningly upward; 
and we could then see that Miss | 
Forrester is an interpreter of 
subjective mien: the color of her | 
thought is mirrored in the color 
of her voice. There is also a' 
gracious dignity to her stage 
presence, yet she is not aloof; 
her warm personality embraced 
the hall and all who were in it. 

It is to be hoped the manage- 
ment has arranged to record 
these cycles with Miss Forrester. 
She has not yet recorded them 
(according to the latest Schwann 
listing), and such a remarkable 
collaboration between conductor 
and artist should be preserved 
for the public at large. 


It was E. Power Biggs who 
opened the concert yesterday. 
At the console he played Bach’s | 
Chorale Prelude and Chorale, 
“The Old Year Is Past,” to which 
Dr. Munch added the orchestra, 
in his own arrangement the sec 
ond time through. 

This was followed by Samuel 
Barber’s Adagio for Strings, an | 
appropriate bridge from the | 
Bach to the Mahler “Kinderto- | 
tenlieder,” though it did keep | 
the first half of the concert in) 
a mood of unbroken poignance. 

Perhaps this is -why Dr.) 
Munch decided to conclude with | 
the Saint-Saéns Symphony No. | 
3, the one with a part for organ. | 
It would offer a distinct .con- 
trast (as it most certainly did), 
and Mr. Biggs, having already 
been heard in the Bach, would 
still be on hand. 


Pierre Monteux once told me 


——— 
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that critics don’t think mucl | 
| the Saint-Saéns Third, Bue 
Munch and I like it,” he ex- 
| plained, “because it is a sym- 
phony that has everything!” 


|. This was his way of sayin 
that it Is a conductor’s Ft. ay 
‘Phony; it gives the man on the 
podium a charge that not too 
many other works can offer, 
There’s the almost Tchaikov- 
skian melody of the Poco adagio 
that begs to be leaned on: the 
Presto is a jolly scherzo: the 
Maestoso allows the organ to 
Peal in glorious thunder; and the 
final Allegro expands into some- 
thing like a Technicolor sunset. 

Mr. Biggs added his full share 
to the drama; but Dr. Munch, 
too, pulled his share of the stops. 


KINDERTOTENLIEDER FOR SOLO VOICE AN 


By Gustav MAHLER 


D ORCHESTRA 


Korn in Kalischt, Bohemia, July 7, 1860; died in Vienna, May 18, 1911 


Mahler composed this his last complete song cycle between 1902 and 190 
Rei following orchestra is called for: 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 Auten’ daa bass 
: arinet, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, timpani, harp, glockenspiel, and strings. An English 
orn is added in the third song, and in the last small bells, tam-tam and celesta. 


T= compound German title, signifying songs on the death of 
P children, defeats a presentable translation. The Kindertotenlieder 
id not grow from Mahler’s personal experience. When he began to 


set the poems he was still a young bachelor — he married Anna Maria 
Schindler on March 10, 1902. By 1904, when the last of the songs was 
on his desk, he had two daughters. Frau Mahler was disturbed by her 
husband’s immersion in such a subject when he was the father of two 
healthy babies. She wrote in her Memories and Letters: “T could 
understand setting such frightful words to music if one had no chil- 
dren, or had lost those one had. What I could not understand was 
bewailing the deaths of children who were in the best of health 
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Contralto Wins Acclaim 


In Two Cycles by Mahler 


Cm, fad -2)-Spy Harold Rogers 19 
We have never thought of and = _ — to lie just 
Charles Munch as being a| beneath the surface. 
sie In the “Songs of the Way- 
Mahler man, as we think of farer,” however, these lights and 


Bruno Walter, and this for sev- 
eral reasons, Though of Alsace- 
Lorraine where Teutonie moods 


colors came winningly upward; | 
and we could then see that Miss | 
Forrester is an interpreter of 
subjective mien: the color of her 


are strong, Dr. Munch has thought is mirrored in the color 
proved himself of Gallic heart, ; of her voice. There is also a 
and then, too, he has given us/ gracious dignity to her stage 
little of Mahler. presence, yet she is not aloof; 

It was therefore not surpris-|her warm personality embraced 


ing, at yesterday’s Symphony | the hall and all who were in it. 
Hall concert, to hear the Boston| It is to be hoped the manage- 
Symphony playing Mahler with-|ment has arranged to record 
out the Austrain lushness we/| these cycles with Miss Forrester. 
would expect from the Vienna!She has not yet recorded them 
Philharmonic; but even so the! (according to the latest Schwann 


compensations were great and 
many. 


We heard a subtlized Mahler— 
a music of almost ephemeral 
nuance that doubtless would 
have charmed the composer 
himself — and we _ heard 
Maureen Forrester, a contralto 
of unusual vocal timbre and 
remarkable interpretive gifts. 
Miss Forrester made her Boston 
debut last week in the Bee- 
thoven Ninth; but the Ninth’s 
contralto role being what it is, 
we patiently waited till yester- 
day to evaluate her singing in 
Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder”’ 
and “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen” — two song cycles of 
surpassing beauty for voice and 
orchestra. ¢ 

In the first group set by 
Mahler to five of the many 


poems writen by Ruckert after 


—Miss Forrester’s voice was 
prevailing dark, appropriately 


listing), and such a remarkable 
collaboration between conductor 
and artist should be preserved 
for the public at large. 


It was E. Power Biggs who 
opened the concert yesterday. 


At the console he played Bach’s | 


Chorale Prelude and Chorale, 
“The Old Year Is Past,” to which 
Dr. Munch added the orchestra 
in his own arrangement the sec+ 
ond time through. 

This was followed by Samuel 
Barber’s Adagio for Strings, an 


appropriate bridge from _ the) 


Bach to the Mahler “Kinderto- 


tenlieder,” though it did keep | 
the first half of the concert in. 


a mood of unbroken poignance. 


| Perhaps this is why Dr.) 
Munch decided to conclude with | 
the Saint-Saéns Symphony No. 
3, the one with a part for organ. | 
It would offer a distinct con- | 
the passing of the poet’s children trast (as it most certainly did), | 
and Mr. Biggs, having already | 
been heard in the Bach, would | 


so, true, yet one could not help| still be on hand. 


wishing for more of the lights| 


Pierre Monteux once told me. 
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the Saint-Saéns Third. “But-Mr., 
Munch and I like it,” he exe 
|Plained, “because it js a syme- 
phony that has everything!” 


_. This was his way of sayin 
‘that it Is a sondekee’s Ft 
phony; it gives the man on the 
podium a charge that not too 
many other works can offer, 
There’s the almost Tchaikove 
skian melody of the Poco adagio 
that begs to be leaned on: the 
Presto is a jolly scherzo; the 
Maestoso allows the organ to 
Peal in glorious thunder: and the 
final Allegro expands into some-« 
thing like a Technicolor sunset. 

Mr. Biggs added his full share 
to the drama; but Dr. Munch, 
too, pulled his share of the stops. 


that critics don’t think much of 


KINDERTOTENLIEDER FOR SOLO VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
By Gustav MAHLER 


Born in Kalischt, Bohemia, July 7, 1860; died in Vienna, May 18, 1911 


Mahler composed this his last complete song cycle between 1902 and 1904. 
The following orchestra is called for: 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets and bass 


aS 2 bassoons, 4 horns, timpani, harp, glockenspiel, and strings. An English 
orn is added in the third song, and in the last small bells, tam-tam and celesta. 


6 fed compound German title, signifying songs on the death of 
, children, defeats a presentable translation. The Kindertotenlieder 
did not grow from Mahler’s personal experience. When he began to 
set the poems he was still a young bachelor — he married Anna Maria 
Schindler on March 10, 1902. By 1904, when the last of the songs was 
on his desk, he had two daughters. Frau Mahler was disturbed by her 
husband’s immersion in such a subject when he was the father of two 
healthy babies. She wrote in her Memories and Letters: “I could 
understand setting such frightful words to music if one had no chil- 
dren, or had lost those one had. What I could not understand was 
bewailing the deaths of children who were in the best of health 
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hardly an hour after having kissed and fondled them. I 
exclaimed at the time, ‘For heaven's sake, don’t tempt Providence!’ ” 
He did lose his daughter, but later — she died of scarlet fever in 1907. 
Frau Mahler’s remark indicates a lack of understanding of the artist 
who can be hindered when his working imagination is tied to immedi- 
ate reality, liberated when he is at his ease and untroubled by painful 
cares. It is perhaps more surprising that the poet Friedrich Riickert 
(1788-1866) could have written at length on the subject of his unbear- 
able sorrow — the loss of two of his children as infants by scarlet fever. 
The poems from which Mahler chose five number almost a hundred. 

Mahler’s direction at the head of each song indicates a pervading 
heaviness of mood: the first is “langsam und schwermutig,” the second 
“ruhig,” the third “schwer, dumpf,” the fourth “ruhig bewegt,” the 
last “mit ruhelos schmerzvollen Ausdruck.” The oboe which opens 
the first song in duet with a horn, is marked “klagend,” and indeed the 
entire cycle is in the vein of a gentle lamentation. 


and spirits, 


In the first, the parent meets the smiling sunshine of continuing life, 
which is as oblivious as he is aware of the “tiny lamp” which has been 


extinguished. 


I. Now will the sun so brightly rise — 


Nun will die Sonn’ so hell aufgeh’n, 

Als sei kein Ungliick die Nacht gescheh’n! 

Das Ungliick geschah nur mir allein! 

Die Sonne, sie scheinet allgemein! 

Du musst nicht die Nacht in dir verschrinken, 
Musst sie ins ew’ge Licht versenken! 

Ein Lémplein verlosch in meinem Zelt! 

Heil sei dem Freudenlicht der Welt. 


The second song is touched with a desolation suggesting Wagner's 
Kareol. The parent remembers the bright loving glance of his children, 
starlike, and now at one with the eternity of the starry heavens. 


II. J still can see the light in their eyes — 


Nun seh’ ich wohl, warum so dunkle Flammen 

Ihr spriithtet mir in manchem Augenblicke, 

O Augen! Gleichsam, um voll in einem Blicke 

Zu dringen eure ganze Macht zusammen. 

Doch ahnt’ ich nicht, weil Nebel mich umschwammen, 
Gewoben vom verblendenden Geschicke, 

Dass sich der Strahl bereits zur Heimkehr schicke, 
Dorthin, von wannen alle Strahlen stammen. 


Ihr wolltet mir mit eurem Leuchten sagen: 
Wir méchten nah dir bleiben gerne! 

Doch ist uns das vom Schicksal abgeschlagen, 
Sieh’ uns nur an, denn bald sind wir dir ferne! 
Was dir nur Augen sind in diesen Tagen: 

In kiinft’gen Ndachten sind es dir nur Sterne. 


When the mother comes in, the father involuntarily glances down at 
the doorway as if expecting the child to hurry towards him with her 


little pattering steps. He has a sudden pang of emptiness. 


III. When your mother came in the door — 


Wenn dein Miitterlein tritt zur Tiir herein, 
Und den Kopf ich drehe, ihr entgegen sehe, 
Fallt auf ihr Gesicht erst der Blick mir nicht, 
Sondern auf die Stelle, néher nach der Schwelle. 
Dort, wo wiirde dein lieb Gesichtchen sein, 
Wenn du freudenhelle tratest mit herein, 
Wie sonst, mein Téchterlein. 

Wenn dein Miitterlein tritt zur Tiir herein, 
Mit der Kerze Schimmer, ist es mir, als immer 
Kémst du mit herein, huschtest hinterdrein, 
Als wie sonst ins Zimmer! 


O du, des Vaters Zelle, 
Ach, zu schnell erloschner Freudenschein! 


The fourth song is peaceful and flowing. The children have gone on 
a long journey from which they will never return. But the light and 
happiness of heaven is their goal, and the aspiration of the parents too. 


IV. I often think that they have only gone out — 


Oft denk’ ich, sie sind nur ausgegangen! 

Bald werden sie wieder nach Hause gelangen! 
Der Tag ist schén! O, sei nicht bang! 

Sie machen nur einen weiten Gang! 

Jawohl, sie sind nur ausgegangen 

Und werden jetzt nach Hause gelangen! 

O, sei nicht bang, der Tag ist schon! 

Sie machen nur den Gang zu jenen Hoh’n! 
Sie sind uns nur vorausgegangen 

Und werden nicht wieder nach Haus verlangen! 
Wir holen sie ein auf jenen Hoh’n 

Im Sonnenschein! 

Der Tag ist schon auf jenen Hoh’n! 
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The last song has a long and agitated introduction, suggesting a 
tempest. It is veiled, however, with muted strings. The parent remem- 
bers his protective concern — he would never have allowed his children 
to be subjected to such weather. Now they are beyond the reach of 
danger. ‘They are “as safe as in their mother’s care.” The cycle ends 
with a soft and mystic melody in the nature of a childish lullaby. It 


fades gradually into silence. 


V. In this stormy weather — 


In diesem Wetter, in diesem Braus, Nie hatt’ ich gesendet die Kinder hinaus. 


Nie hatt’ ich gesendet die Kinder hinaus. Man hat sie hinaus getragen, 

Man hat sie hinaus getragen, Ich durfte nichts dazu sagen: 

Ich durfte nichts dazu sagen. In diesem Wetter, in diesem Saus, 

In diesem Wetter, in diesem Saus, In diesem Braus, 

Nie hatt’ ich gelassen die Kinder hinaus, Sie ruh’n als wie in der Mutter Haus, 
Ich fiirchtete, sie erkranken; Von keinem Sturm erschrecket, 


Das sind nun eitle Gedanken. 
In diesem Wetter, in diesem Graus, 


Von Gottes Hand bedecket, 
Sie ruh’n wie in der Mutter Haus. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON e NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 


Eleventh Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 2, 1959, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 3, 1959, at 8:30 o’clock 
Nie hatt’ ich gelassen die Kinder hinaus, 

Ich sorgte, sie sttirben morgen; 

Das ist nun nicht zu besorgen. 

In diesem Wetter, in diesem Graus, 
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ROBERT SHAW, Guest Conductor 


IcuArkovsky... .*Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74 
I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo , 
II. Allegro con grazia 
Allegro molto vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 2, O 
Allegro molto P y 2, Up. 24 


Andante espressivo 
Presto gioioso 


(First performance in Boston ) 


HINDEMITH. .Symphony, “Mathis der Maler” (“Matthias the Painter’) 
I. Angelic Concert 
It. Entombment 
iif, Temptation of St. Anthony 





ROBERT SHAW 


Robert Shaw was born in Red Bluff, 
California, April 30, 1916. He attended 
Pomona College and studied for a short 
while for the ministry. He worked his 
way through college, also conducting its 
glee club. Engaged in 1938 by Fred 
Waring to conduct the Waring Glee 
Club, a radio chorus, he led that group 
for seven years. He formed in 1941 the 
Collegiate Chorale, a group of amateur 
singers in New York City which per- 
formed with principal orchestras and 
toured as well. In 1945 he conducted a 
chorus for the United States Navy at 
the Sampson, New York, Naval Train- 


| ing Station. In the next year he was 


appointed Choral Director at the Juil- 
liard School of Music. Mr. Shaw was 
co-director in the Choral Department 
of the Berkshire Music Center at 
Tanglewood in the season of 1946, 1947 
and 1948, also conducting the Festival 
Chorus in the concerts of 1947 and 1948. 
In 1948 he organized the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Orchestra, a small profes- 
sional group which toured the United 
States, and visited Europe and the 
Middle East under the sponsorship of 
the State Department. In the last three 
seasons he has been the Associate Con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
in that city prepares the chorus an 
conducts both choral and instrumental 
concerts. 

He was on the faculty of the Juilliard 
School of Music, 1946-1950. In the 
summers of 1956 and 1957 he was co- 
director with Julius Herford of the 
Anchorage Festival in Alaska, under the 
auspices of the University of Alaska, 
giving concerts in the large high school 
auditorium and including such works 
as Mozart’s Requiem, Bach’s St. John 
Passion and Honegéger’s King David. 
Lectures and classes are given by the 
performing forces. Since 1953 he has 
conducted with Mr. Herford a Workshop 
‘1 Choral Arts in San Diego State Col- 


| 
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Robert Shaw to Conduct 
Boston Symphony 


: A 

Robert” Shaw, Associate Stn. 
ductor of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, will conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s concerts of 
Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, and Sunday afternoon, 
January 4. Mr. Shaw will be 
guest conductor of the orchestra 
for three weeks, conducting also 
the concerts of Tuesday evening, 
January 6, Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, January 9-10 
‘and the tour to Hartford, New 
York, Washington and Brooklyn, 
beginning on January 13. 

Mr. Shaw will open his pro-, 
gram for the concerts this week 
with a performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 6 (‘‘Pathe- 
tique.’’). After the intermission | 
Mr, Shaw will present the first! 
Boston performance of the Sym- 
phony No. 2, op. 24 by Robert 
Kurka. The symphony was com- 
missioned in December, 1952, by 
the Paderewski Foundation for 
the Encouragement of American 
Composers and written between 
January and May, 1953. 

It was first performed on July 
18, 1958, at a concert of the San 
Diego Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by John Barnett. Mr. 
Shaw conducted the work in Cleve- 
land with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra on November 20-22, 1958. Mr. 
Kurka, who died in December 
1957 at the age of thirty-five, 
studied briefly with Otto Luening 
and Darius Milhaud. He taught 
at City College and Queens Col- 
lege, New York, and at Dart- 
mouth College. 

His opera, “‘The Good Soldier 


Schweik,”’ was given its premiere 
by the New York City Opera 
Company on April 23, 1957. The 
week before his death he received 
a commission to write an orches- 
tral overture for the San Diego 
Symphony. In addition to the sym- 
phony and opera, Mr, Kurka com- 
posed considerable chamber 
music, including five string quar- 
tets, several violin sonatas, a 
Serenade for String Orchestra, a 


‘Julius Caesar’’ Overture, a set 


of ‘‘Children’s Piano Pieces” and 
a Concertina for Two Pianos and 
String Orchestra. 

Mr. Shaw wil close his pro- 
gram with Hindemith’s Symphony, 
“Mathis der. Maler.”’ 
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About ten years ago, when 
Robert Shaw had already made 
his name as a choral conductor, 
he evidently began to nurse a 
burning ambition to conduct the 
orchestra. He took time off from 
his choral work to study con- 


ducting in Europe. Three sea- 


sons ago he was named as- 
sociate conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. A year ago he 
conducted the Boston Symphony 


‘in a pair of Symphony Hall 


| 


| 
| 
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| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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concerts. This season he was 
re-engaged by Symphony Hall 
management to conduct three 
weeks of Boston Symphony 
concerts—two weeks in Boston 
and one on tour to New York. 

It would appear that Mr. Shaw 
is realizing his ambition. 

At this point in his career, 
however, it is also difficult to 
predict to what further heights 
he may rise, That he has made 
progress is obvious. One has 
only to recall his lackluster per- 
formance of the Brahms Requiem 
at Tanglewood in the summer 
of 1949 to realize that he has 
come a long way. Whether he 
has the innate talent to become 
a truly great conductor is a 
moot question. The wind being 
uncertain, the straws are dliffi- 
cult to read. 


Kurka’s Symphony No. 2 


Heard in Boston 


Premiere 
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remarkable promise might have 
resulted’ in his becoming some- 
thing of an American Shostako- 
vitch—or better yet, with time| 
he might have risen above his | 
obvious adulation of this com-| 
poser’s style. But his career was | 
cut short, leaving us with only | 
a few works of astonishing vigor 
and dramatic power. | 
His Second Symphony, even. 
with its bow to the Russian 
colorists, is filled with instru- 
mental invention that denotes an 
original mind. In the opening 
Allegro molto there are several 
climaxes, support by snare drum, | 
that are compellingly effective, | 
and the conclusion builds to a_ 
feverish frenzy. : 
The Andante espressivo, on the 
other hand, is largely contem- | 
plative, with aspiring melodies | 
that leave the earth behind. It. 
is a slow march, building with | 
an inexorable drive to a climax, | 
then falling back into contem- | 
plation at the close. | 
The final Presto giolioso moves | 
at a good clip, and the speed is | 
accentuated by tricky syncopa- | 
tions. The strings fiddle in a way | 
that is aurally impressive, but, 
this movement does not have the | 
| depths of emotion found in the: 
first two. 
| Mr. Shaw closed with Hinde- 


| But we can see where he is|mith’s symphony that the com- 
inow. The picture holds neither | poser extracted from his opera, | 
'an exciting promise nor a dismal | “Mathis der Maler.” It would be 
future. When Mr. Shaw opened} impossible to say whether Mr. 
his program yesterday afternoon |Shaw was able to raise either 
with the Tchaikovsky ‘‘Pathé-|his own emotiona] mercury or 
tique’’ Symphony, he gave us a/that of his musicians; but I can 


literal performance that had its 


‘say that when he came to the| 


beauties, its pleasures, and its “Temptation of St. Anthony” I) 


moments of grandeur. 

But Mr. Shaw, like Martha, 
is careful for many things. His 
choral techniques are still in 

is arms and fingers, flowing 
with lyrical movement; and in 
shaping a phrase or tracing a 
counter-melody he shows’ us 
that he knows how to deal with 
details. But in so doing he 
causes one to wonder if he is 
not overlooking the better part, 
the concept that gathers the 
listener up into a realm where 
the little things are not ends in 
themselves, where they serve 


| 


| 


| 


to adorn the magnificence of the | 


whole. 

Mr. Shaw then gave us a Bos- 
ton premiere — Robert Kurka’s 
Symphony No, 2. If the com- 
poser were with us today, his 


—_— 


had one of my own to resist—| 
the temptation to sleep. | 





Robert Shaw to Conduct 
Boston Symphony 
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Robert” Shaw, Associate SCfn- :Schweik,” was given its premiere 
ductor of the Cleveland Orches-|py the New York City Opera 
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January 6, Friday afternoon and|posed considerable chamber | management fe conduct. three|4!legro molto there are several 
saturday evening, January 9-10|music, including five string quar- weeks of Boston Symphony |¢limaxes, support by snare drum, | 
and the tour to Hartford, New |tets, several violin sonatas, 2 : concerts—two weeks in Boston|that are compellingly effective, | 
ied Washington and Brooklyn, Serenade for String Orchestra, a and one on tour to New York, |@"d the conclusion builds to a 
eginning on January 13. ‘Julius Caesar” Overture, a set It would appear that Mr. Shaw | /¢Verlsh frenzy, 


Mr. Shaw will open his pro-/|q¢ «cy; %. Di ” Negi Die <7 cas The Andante espressivo, on the 
gram for. the srenina ds this eh of mn Phy we Pieces and is realizing his ambition. other hand, is tadeursd contem- | 
with a performance of Tchai-|o oo TWO Pianos and |, At this point in his career,| wlative, with aspiring melodies | 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 6 (‘‘Pathe- raat en, close his pro araaite oud Molina “aaa ia that leave the earth behind. It | 
j bad Wi nd "i 2s ‘ Bi 9 N - : ® : : *y | 
rouge ee agree! celle grhngy-rer gram with Hindemith’s Symphony, he may rise, That he has made sok Biased exage Rogrgmieage abt | 
Boston performance of the Sym-* ee progress is obvious. One has|ipon falling back into contem- | 
phony No. 2, op. 24 by aback only to recall his lackluster per- plation at the close. | 
Kurka. The symphony was com- formance of the Brahms Requiem |" ‘The final Presto gioioso moves 
missioned in December, 1952, by at Tanglewood in the summer] 4+ a good clip, and the speed is. 
the Paderewski Foundation for of 1949 to realize that he has| accentuated by tricky syncopa-| 
the Encouragement of American come a long way. Whether he | tions, The strings fiddle in a way 
Composers and written between has the innate talent to become/that is aurally impressive, but 
January and May, 1953 a truly great conductor is 4)this movement does not have the 
It was first performed on Julv . | | Moot question. The wind being depths of emotion found in the’ 
18, 1958, at a concert of the San | uncertain, the straws are diffi- | Grcot two. 
Diego Symphony Orchestra con- : jcult to read. Be, a Mr. Shaw closed with Hinde- 
ducted by John Barnett Mr | But we can see where he is | mith’s symphony that the com- 
Shaw conducted the work in Cleve- | jnow. The picture holds neither | poser extracted from his opera, | 
land with the Cleveland Orches- : ; an exciting promise nor a dismal | ‘Mathis der Maler.” It would be 
tra on November 20-22.-1958. Mr future. When Mr. Shaw opened | impossible to say whether Mr. 
Kurka, who died in December : his program yesterday afternoon | Shaw was able to raise either 
1957 at the agé of thirty-five . | | with the Tchaikovsky “Pathe- | his own emotional mercury or 
studied briefly with Otto Luening . | tique’ Symphony, he gave us a | that of his musicians; but I can. 
and Darius Milhaud. He taught literal performance that had its | say that when he came to the 
at City College and Queens Col- beauties, its pleasures, and its | “Temptation of St. Anthony” I 
lege, New York, and at Dart- : moments of grandeur, | had one of my own to resist— | 
mouth College. , : But Mr, Shaw, like Martha, } the temptation to sleep. | 
His opera, ‘The Good Soldier | is careful for many things. His | 
| choral techniques are still in 
is arms and fingers, flowing 
with lyrical movement; and in 
shaping a phrase or tracing a 
counter-melody he shows us 
that he knows how to deal with 
details. But in so doing he 
causes one to wonder if he is 
not overlooking the better part, 
the concept that gathers the 
listener up into a realm where 
the little things are not ends in 
themselves, where they serve 
to adorn the magnificence of the 
whole. 
Mr. Shaw then gave us a Bos- 
ton premiere — Robert Kurka’s 
Symphony No, 2. If the com- 
poser were with us today, his 


me 


; 


; 


| 
| 





‘symphony Concert 


Robert 
ton Symphony Orchestra: 
PM sing Bos aucting, presented me ven 
program of the 7ath season ~ er ay 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, The P 
Stine , “Pathetiaue™ 
Symphony No. 6 in B minor TehaikQwsky 
ur 
symphony No. 2; Op. 24 , 
Symphony: Mathis der Mailer indernith 


Pha -—-— 
By ROBERT TAYLOR 


The appearance 
Shaw as guest co 
the Boston Symphony Or 
showed yesterday afternoon 

an intriguing few weeks lie. 

during the winter vacation of 
Charles Munch. Mr|. Shaw's sec- 
ond appearance here (he first 
conducted the Symphony | last 
January ) reinforced the initial 
impressions of h’s talent. He is 
4 leader of rare sensibility and 
finesse within clearly defined 
limits. 3 959 

Ansibility 1s 

as am 

known as the. | 
chorale that bears his his” 
‘approach to conducting a sym- 
phony orchestra 1s strongly 1n-' 
fluenced by his work in the 
chorus field. He is particularly: 
adept at pringing cul a radiant | 
tonal quality; and in terms of! 
sheer opulence the Boston Sym- 
phony has never sounded better 
than under such treatment, which 
shapes and polishes every Ppas- 
sage to a burnished glitter. 


Rhythmic Sense 


Such an approach, combined 


| with a precise rhythmic sense» 
and a_ tautly balanced, trans- | 
parent musical texture, creates 
exquisite lyrical moments. What 
is missing, however, is a com- 
pletely integrated and domi- 


— 


ecm 


nant character. Mr, Shaw’s . 


—_- 


readings yesterday sounded 


-_- 


ing it with an indelible person- 
ality; his interpretations reé- 
' semble mosaics studded with 
bits and pieces of glowing tile 


more fascinating than the over- | 


all pattern. 


better in part than in whole; . 
his choric intelligence woos the — 
orchestra rather than stamp- . 


Consequently, 

cert was, |. 

of refined high pot 

the kind of musical experience 
that bowls one over by the sheer 
ferocity of its impulses. ‘The 
opening movement the 
“Pathetique,” the final movement 
of Kurka’s Symphony, _, the 
\“‘Temptation of St. Anthony in 
ithe “Mathis der Maler,” stand 
‘out in the memory rather than 
ithe emotional substance _the 
(program. That Mr. Shaw, is a 
‘considerable virtuoso 1S indicated 
hy his eloquent concern for de- 
tail: his orchestral control is less 
persuasive because he appears to 
lhe adapting his striking musical 
isifts to a medium still a trifle 
alien. 


| Robert Kurka’s Symphony No. 
\2, which received its first Boston 
iperformance under Mr. Shaw, 1s 
4 work of immense vitality and 
pains At first hearing one wou 
say that it is not individual 
enough to sustain itself in the 
repertoire: yet its virtues are 


such that Kurka’s inventiveness 1s 
proclaimed time and again. 
American music suffered a tragic 
loss with the composer’s untimely 
death last year at the age of 35. 
In three moveménts—Allegro 
molto, andante espressivo and 
Presto gioioso+thexsymphony has 
the enormous advantage - 
municating its content aymes 
mediately. Mr. Kurkani 
dally over technicalye 
writing is vigorous «apg; supple. 
the scoring bright and economical 
(the triangle is used aSgadrol 
as in the Brahms Fourth, | 
the music buoyantly progeeds 
toward the full expression of , its 


- 


ideas. The flavor of the Symphoi*y_ 


combines American optomism and 
bustle with a Slavic folk rhetoric, 
and the shadow of Khatchaturian 
and Shostakovitch lies athwart the 
opening movement as well as) 
echoes of the peasant blare of 
Smetana. It is in the final two 
movements that the composer's 
identity emerges most completely : 
ithe poetic andante with its pizzi- 
icati, and the nervous tensions of 


the presto pulse with a powerful 


and basically romantic imagina- 
tion 
pew 


Vanished Headiong 


Shaw’s noble conception of the 
“Mathis der Maler” provided 
the most aesthetically satisfying 
portion of the afternoon. The 
beauties of a darkling score 
were well served by a cool un- 


derstatement, and the orchestra | 
responded so prismatically that | 


Hindemith’s polyphonic Grune- 
wald was projected with all the 
glories of the Isenheim triptych. 


A 


The “Pathetique’ was amoth 
er 
matter, (One still is baffled by 
its place at the head of the pro- 
gram, save to note that the un- 
conventional programming proved 
effective.) Mr. Shaw gave us a 
superbly melting first movement 
and then proceeded to take the 
allegro con grazia so fast that 
melancholy vanished headlong. 
The result was a Tchaikowsky 


without tears, a rapturous per- 
formance that captured a good 


deal of the poetic ebullience at the 
expense of the brooding passion 
inherent in the score. 


Piayed First Time Here 


‘THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES: |original talent. The immediate | 


TRA performed at Symphony 


vesterday afternoon, and will re- 
peat tonight at 8:30, the Lith pro-| 


ram of the Friday-Saturday series 


‘lappeal of the Second Sym- 


| Fin 9 7 Bie ia ne ib. J 


} +4 , . ; . iicav- | : ; 
the following program: Tchaikov- | consistently buoyant motion, | 


fr 1e natural and unforced rhythmic 
atthias|_.- ‘ | 

vigor, its tunes and an undefin- | 
‘able but easily sensed lack of 
Ipretense. £ . 


sky: ‘Pathetic’ Symphony: Robert 
Kurka: Symphony No, 2 (first time| np 


in Boston);. Hindemith: 
the Painter’. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Robert Shaw has returned as 
guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, bringing 


with him a work by an Ameri- | 


can composer virtually un- 
known in this city: the late 
Robert Kurka. The work 1s 
Kurka’s Second Symphony, 


upon commission of the Pad- 
erewski Fund for the Encour- 
agement of American Com- 


| 
| 


} 


‘press one’s colleagues, nor an 
ll ‘attempted ‘ustification of a 
composed about six years a80)‘echnical theory, but music| 
‘which lives and sings. This is | 
‘not due to its technical prow-| 
‘ess, either, for nearly every- 


nT. 3, /957 


Lives andSings | 


Here you have no attempt. 
at monumental grandeur, nor 
facademic abstraction to 1im-| 


} 
| 


posers. The Illinois-born Kur-|one who gets performed to- 


* | . : * | , 
ka never heard it, for the\gay has a fluent technic, 


and 


premiere occurred only last such has come to be taken for 


July, and he had died Dec. 12, | srantec 


1957, 10 days short of his 36th 
birthday. 


1 It is the interior Joy- 


‘ous. spirit of the Symphony 


t suspect: upon the evid 'which impresses one, its un- 
suspect, upon the evidence) mistakable sense 


sf this one piece alone, that)in purely musical terms, 


of vitality 
and 


leukemia has deprived us, IN|the fact that, formally, the 


“ke | uent al acile . 
sons Ag f ager and too | Symphony is not episodic nor 
nus » i i. adty | over-extended. 





—_ or 


to, the orchestra. He feels the 
music, but he cannot always 
make 100-odd players feel and 
project it as he has it in his 
imind. This is entirely, 1 be- 
lieve, due to lack of experience | 
and technic, and broad knowl- | 
ledge of the “standard” reper | 
The work is not, however; \tory. | 


ment, an alla breve in the tonality of D, Allegro molto, begins with a 
sharply syncopated theme, an utterance clearly intended to convey a 
sense of grim determination. The rhythmic kernel of its opening 
measures becomes the main motive of the movement, repeated and 
| echoed in many ways, augmented, fragmented, and pulsing within the 
jaltogetner ay ev Significant, bended ae oa texture. Contrasting with it, yet never allowed to break free, stands a 
be pero ket can hear vari- Boat one of Hindemith: second subject of more flowing cast. The basic thought of that theme, 
‘ous lines of ancestry. This may|went much better than Tchat-_ one which begins to exert its sway over the entire movement, appears 
lee hee coger no Pane ene tha age ag Ae : to be the alternation of minor and major in close succession. 
wreatively individual that We |too fast and the orchestral bad- : These materials are developed in an abbreviated kind of sonata- 
shail (Sve pee . aie ip tts, ey eared allegro form, with the serious first subject predominating; the effect is 
ira se A therefore, i am te 2a detail was that of a single idea carried to its logical conclusion. An extended 
with accepting Aer rity Sed eee has: Tica agar he passage in which the first theme 1s played by various combinations of 
Seat. It did seem quite sad | possess the means, by baton woodwind and brass over a march-like, pounding accompaniment of 
to me, that mee no ere cnnacedhadh vg pn tatl other winds and percussion, may remind listeners of similar moments 
after™ the applause witich kn brisk Suh. But it takes time in the music of Shostakovitch. The minor-major alternation consti- 
| tutes also the essence of the closing measures from the full orchestra. 
The second movement, marked Andante espressivo, is in 6/8 meter, 
with B-flat as the primary tonality. The pizzicato figures that open it 


greeted yesterday's perform-|to master that art, Shaw has 
ance. But we can hear this\peen at it but a comparatively 
are like the accompaniment to a song melody. Such a tune, again with 


work again, and indeed wejfew years, and he is still 
ought to have that privilege. |young. | 

Robert Shaw’s conducting, so| Next week he will present 
very forceful, even blunt, sug-|Haydn’s “London” Symphony, 
gested as had his first appear-|No, 104; Wallingford Riegger’s 
‘ance here last season, a MU-|fFourth Symphon,,, new here, 
‘sical conductor, but one moreland with the Chorus Pro Mu- 
‘accustomed to the chorus than |sica, the Symphony of Psalms 

— ‘py Suey. : 


SYMPHONY NO. 2, Op. 24 
By RoBERT KURKA 
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a major-minor shift, promptly materializes in violins and piccolo. ‘The 
whole movement seems to grow from the lyrical, long-breathed melody, 
even during the more impassioned, Bartokian moments with rushing 
scales and free, recitative-like phrases. But below, there pulses the 
steady motion established at the outset, with its characteristic rhythm. 
Toward the close, the songful theme is heard in a new, almost ecclesi- 
astical garb, with an exceptionally lovely use of the plucked string 
figure from the opening. 
Designed Presto gioioso, D major, 4/4, the finale is the most “neo- 
classical” of the movements. The opening theme is imbued with 
a particularly American vigor and directness, brightly scored and 
decidedly “no nonsense.” The consequent phrases introduce a simple 
rising scale which gains in importance as the movement proceeds. At 
first, it leads to a buoyantly rhetorical statement from the strings and 
flutes, which is to recur several times. There are some witty combina- 
tions of lines, as one of flutes and piccolo, and other examples of deft 


Born December 22, 1921, in Cicero, Illinois; died December 12, 1957, in New York City 


This symphony was composed by commission of the Paderewski pong =< 
Encouragement of American Composers in the first half of 1953. It was “ ol 
formed by the orchestra of San Diego, California, under the direction : 38 
Barnett, July 8, 1958. It was introduced to oa by Robert Shaw, condu g 

veland Orchestra, on November 20, 195°. 
ws ee th ‘s scored for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English ae 
© clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpe S, 
3 trombones and tuba, timpani, triangle, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, and strings. 


HEN Robert Kurka was given an award by Brandeis University 


on May 5, 1957, the citation read: “To Robert Kurka, a com: 
poser at the threshold of a career of real distinction.” Having attained 
considerable and wide attention in this the last year of his life, he died 
of leukemia in December, 1957- 


The Second Symphony was given the following ana 
G. Roy in the programs of the Cleveland Orchestra: “The first move- 


lysis by Klaus 


scoring. A brass proclamation culminates in a biting dissonance from 
the horns (A and G-sharp adjoining), above the up-rushing D major 
scales. The brilliant ending may contain a reminder of the first move- 
ment’s principal idea, thus bringing the circle full turn. 
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‘to, the orchestra. He feels the 
‘music, but he cannot always | 


make er 8 “gr 0h ray v | | ment, an alla breve in the tonality of D, Allegro molto, begins with a 
S 

habe ey This is entirely, I be- | sharply syncopated theme, an utterance clearly intended to convey a 

‘lieve, due to lack of experience | sense of grim determination. ‘The rhythmic kernel of its opening 


| road knowl- . 
fered = sire pee reper- measures becomes the main motive of the movement, repeated and 


| The work is not, however, tory, | echoed in many ways, augmented, fragmented, and pulsing within the 
altogether original. ~From) Significantly, Kurka’s work | texture. Contrasting with it, yet never allowed to break free, stands a 
Prokofieff to Shostakovitch\and the straightforward in- : , . 
‘and others, you can hear vari-|strumental flow of Hindemith : second subject of more flowing cast. The basic thought of that theme, 
ous lines of ancestry. This may|went much better tah Tena’ | one which begins to exert its sway over the entire movement, appears 
or may not indicate that Kurka |\kovsky’s “Pathetic. All | Scr ; 
would never have become|through the latter the pacé was to be the alternation of minor and major in close succession. 
creatively range: that We too fast, and ps orehn bad- : These materials are developed in an abbreviated kind of sonata- 
she ever cnow, some); i ‘faulty. Not mere , , , , 
pose Sinanose early, others|than r bead git ar 4 the myriad allegro form, with the serious first subject predominating; the effect 1s 
late. We are faced, therefore,|of expressive detail was that of a single idea carried to its logical conclusion. An extended 
with accepting for what 1t 1S|prought out, and often it . ; “oi : vid ie i i 
» work of high ability and|ceemed that Shaw does not yet : passage 1n which the first theme 1s played by various combinations of 
appeal. It did seem quite sad/possess the means, by baton : woodwind and brass over a march-like, pounding accompaniment of 
to me, that there could be nO'and left hand, to make an Or other winds and percussion, may remind listeners of similar moments 
one to rise and take a bOwW chestra express what he wants : : ei if : : 
after the applause which't{9 pring out. But it takes time ‘n the music of Shostakovitch. The minor-major alternation constl- 
Aegage gp ont hartge’ to master sor art; singe cs tutes also the essence of the closing measures from the full orchestra. 
ence. But we can hear thls |pee it but a comparatively : oe 
work again, and indeed we Na wile aa 2 ‘ce still The second movement, marked Andante espressivo, is in 6/8 meter, 
: ’ clita Le : Dy x . , wate core . 
ought to have that privilege. | young. with B-flat as the primary tonality. “The pizzicato figures that open it 
are like the accompaniment to a song melody. Such a tune, again with 
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Robert Shaw’s conducting, so; Next week he will present 
very forceful, even blunt, sug-|Haydn’s “London” Symphony, 
gested as had his first appear-|No, 104: Wallingford Riegger’s | ; : : — ; gbions : 

‘ance here last season, a MU-|Fourth Symphon,, new here, : a major-minor shift, promptly materializes in violins and piccolo. ‘The 


sical conductor, but one more!and with the Chorus Pro Mu- of whole movement seems to grow from the lyrical, long-breathed melody, 


accustomed to the chorus than|<cjca, the Symphony of Psalms ; : : ; ‘ : 
—————!py Rand nn oy mi even during the more impassioned, Bartokian moments with rushing 


SYMPHONY NO. 2, Op. 24 scales and free, recitative-like phrases. But below, there pulses the 

steady motion established at the outset, with its characteristic rhythm. 
Toward the close, the songful theme is heard in a new, almost ecclesi- 
astical garb, with an exceptionally lovely use of the plucked string 
figure from the opening. 

This symphony was composed by commission of the Paderewski Fund for the Designed Presto gioioso, D major, 4/4, the finale is the most “neo- 
Encouragement of American Composers in the first half of 1953. It was first per- classical” of the movements. The opening theme is imbued with 
formed by the orchestra of San Diego, California, ry ee a particularly American vigor and directness, brightly scored and 
ssa : be witty ny? one-one" gam os aes decidedly “no nonsense.” The consequent phrases introduce a simple 

The symphony is scored for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, : veniem | scale which gains in importance as the movement proceeds. At 
© clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, : first, it leads to a buoyantly rhetorical statement from the strings and 
3 trombones and tuba, timpani, triangle, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, and strings: flutes, which is to recur several times. There are some witty combina- 
tions of lines, as one of flutes and piccolo, and other examples of deft 
scoring. A brass proclamation culminates in a biting dissonance from 
the horns (A and G-sharp adjoining), above the up-rushing D major 
scales. The brilliant ending may contain a reminder of the first move- 
ment’s principal idea, thus bringing the circle full turn. 


By ROBERT KURKA 


Born December 22, 1921, in Cicero, Illinois; died December 12, 1957; in New York City 


ard by Brandeis University 


_— Robert Kurka was given an aw 
on May 5, 1957: the citation read: “To Robert Kurka, a com- 


oser at the threshold of a career of real distinction.” Having attained 
considerable and wide attention in this the last year of his life, he died 
of leukemia in December, 1957- | 

The Second Symphony was given the following analysis by Klaus : ae 
G. Roy in the programs of the Cleveland Orchestra: “The first move- : 
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Robert Kurka’s first opera The Good Soldier 
Schweik, based on the novel of Jaroslav Hasek, was pabaocsioe ony see 
New York City Opera Company and enthusiastically es : it ne 
from the opera had been performed by the Little Orc ys ~ npc _ 
New York in 1952. Mr. Kurka composed some notable chamber 


On April 23, 1957 


of which the Fourth and Fifth String Quartets age” eS 
praised in 195° and 19%5. He also wrote aug el maa 

manuscript: several violin sonatas, a Serenade or ‘ ub 
an overture, Julius Cesar, Children’s Piano Preces, an a apna 
for Two Pianos and Strings. The composer raph ae vO pe awed 
recognized with a Guggenheim Fellowship and a angen y ane 
tion Commission. Having Grst studied violin with Kat ©: bears 

and Hans Letz, and composition with Otto Luening at 0 = ue 
University, from which he graduated in 1948, he became . sag - 
Darius Milhaud. He taught at City College and Queens Co ege, a 
York, and at Dartmouth, but before his death was devoting his tu 


time to composition. 


gp\/ENTY-EIGHTH SEASON °* NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 


Twelfth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANuary g, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 10, at 8:30 o’clock 


ROBERT SHAW, Guest Conductor 


HAYDN *Symphony in D major, No. 104 (“London”) 
Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
Minuetto 
Allegro spiritoso 


Symphony No. 4, Op. 63 
Allegro moderato 


Allegretto con moto; Allegro; Come prima 
Sostenuto; Presto 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY “Symphonie de Psaumes,” for Orchestra with Chorus 


I. Psalm XXXVIII (Verses 13 and 14) 
Il. Psalm XXXIX (Verses 2, 3 and 4) 
III. Psalm CL (Entire) 


CHORUS PRO MUSICA — ALFRED NASH PATTERSON, Conductor 
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PAUL FROMM AND 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


The performances this week of 
Riegger’s Fourth Symphony, @ piece 
commissioned by the Fromm Music 
Foundation, recalls the close and fruit- 
ful association of this Foundation with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
last three summers. 

Paul Fromm is the President of the 
Foundation, and Alexander Schneider 
‘ts Associate Director. Mr. Fromm was 
described by Jay 5. Harrison, in the 
New York Herald Tribune, August 11, 
1957, as “a prosperous Chicago wine 
importer... so much a man devoted 
to the art of his age that a generous 
portion of his annual receipts has 
gone to underwrite the Fromm Music 


dollar foundations whose names and 
generosities are frequently cited in the 
nation’s press. 

“Here at Tanglewood, for example, 
the close of the season has also marked 
the end of an experiment, sponsored by 
Mr. Fromm, that, according to all hands, 
is likely to have far-reaching and salu- 
tary consequences. Eleven crack musi- 
cians, the Fromm Fellowship Players, 
have spent the past six weeks working 
in direct contact with the young com- 
posers on the campus, and since it is a 
rare opportunity for writers of music to 
have players of it within shouting dis- 
tance its effect on the former has been 
watched by the Berkshire Music Cen- 

ter’s faculty with enormous interest. 

“As the chairman of that faculty and 
head of the Composition Department, 


musicians and then paid their fares from 
all over the country. In fact, his only 
stipulation was that the instrumentalists 
be chosen from over as wide an area 
as possible. Our main job was to get 
together a homogeneous ensemble es- 
pecially interested in contemporary mu- 
sic. The members had to be able to 
read almost anything at sight and, we 
hoped, would come here in a spirit of 
cooperation. As it turned out, we were 
lucky on all counts.’ ” 

The Fromm concerts at Tanglewood 
actually began in the summer of 1956 
when members of the Boston Sonnet 
Orchestra gave two concerts. In 1957 
this was extended to include a seminar 
in contemporary music, two concerts by 
the Fromm Fellowship Players, and two 
by members of the Boston Symphony 


Dr. Munch to Direct 


Monaco Orchestra 


Dr. Charles Munch 
» Mm af 
rector of the Boston Famer ib 
initia Orchestra, will 
Conduct the 
newly - formed 
= Orchestra of the 
r Principality of 
3 Monaco in its 
¢ Inaugural‘c o n- 
cert Jan. 16, in 
a the Theater of 
~ Monte Carlo. 
| audi 
DR. MUNCH te be Prince 
alnier 
American-born Princess Grace 


The program arr 
anged 
yr will open on ' ra 
P agi0 for Strings” by the 
merican composer Samuel Bar- 


Foundation, which in only five years A 
has become one of the most vital per- er. Completing the eaaiteed 
sonal philanthropies on the entire con- 


temporary scene. 
“In its brief career, the Foundation 


has commissioned considerable music 
(mostly from the ranks of the gifted 
young), had it performed, got it recorded 
and in general served to remind the 
worid that the knack of dispensing 
patronage need not be confined solely 
to the operations of the multimillion- 


moreover, Aaron Copland seemed the Orchestra, with assisting soloists. Last 
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Munch Cheered 


porary composers. 
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{AP)—Charles Munch, diveet 
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likely man to discuss the functions of 
the Fromm Fellowship troupe and its 
purpose. He also provided some notes 
on the background of the entire scheme. 

“Said Mr. Copland recently, ‘We've 
always thought it would be marvelous 
to have a group of performers attached 
to our student composers at Tanglewood. 
In that way, instead of living exclusively 
among themselves they’d be in close 
proximity with a number of highly com- : . ne ree today conducted the 
petent instrumentalists who would be at | oe <  L O the Scute tints Gone a of 
their beck and call. The same group | P i ee A jeans jammed the ry Pg pt 
could be used for Sunday composer con- cert Hall and called Munah 
certs, give classroom demonstrations, ‘back 10 times with their pa 
assist lecturers and maybe play a series ap oat i ‘ be r 
of concerts on its own. Well, anyway, 4n the audience were Prin- 
that was the dream. It was Paul Fromm 
who made it reality. 

“‘Promm provided a $500 fellowship 
for each of eleven wonderful young 


WILLIAM GIBSON 
William Gibson, Principal Trombone | Se" Wy aye Prince gue 


of this Orchestra, was born in M a 
’ arlow, Mune An. | 
conducted the over- 


Oklahoma. He has been in thi 
; . s Orches- ture “La ?? 
tra since 1955. At the Curtis Institute, Berlioz; Mises — er 
Petedsiehin he was a pupil of Charles eae Honegger; La Mer “ed 
erhard. For two years he played in laude Debussy; and the Sec- 


the Philadelphia Orchestra, then became Arindne” by hnrert Re a4 
oussel, 


principal in the Pittsburgh Symphony MRA 
Orchestra for ten years. 
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PAUL FROMM AND 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


The performances this week of 
Riegger’s Fourth Symphony, 4 piece 
commissioned by the Fromm Music 
Foundation, recalls the close and fruit- 
ful association of this Foundation with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
last three summers. 

Paul Fromm is the President of the 
Foundation, and Alexander Schneider 
‘ts Associate Director. Mr. Fromm was 
described by Jay S. Harrison, in the 
New York Herald Tribune, August 11, 
1957, as “a prosperous Chicago wine 
importer . . - 80 much a man devoted 
to the art of his age that a generous 
portion of his annual receipts has 
gone to underwrite the Fromm Music 
Foundation, which in only five years 
has become one of the most vital per- 
sonal philanthropies on the entire con- 
temporary scene. 

“In its brief career, the Foundation 
has commissioned considerable music 
(mostly from the ranks of the gifted 
young), had it performed, got it recorded 
and in general served to remind the 
world that the knack of dispensing 
patronage need not be confined solely 

to the operations of the multimillion- 


dollar foundations whose names and 
generosities are frequently cited in the 
nation’s press. 

“Here at Tanglewood, for example, 
the close of the season has also marked 
the end of an experiment, sponsored by 
Mr. Fromm, that, according to all hands, 
is likely to have far-reaching and salu- 
tary consequences. Eleven crack musi- 
cians, the Fromm Fellowship Players, 
have spent the past six weeks working 
in direct contact with the young com- 
posers on the campus, and since it is a 
rare opportunity for writers of music to 
have players of it within shouting dis- 
tance its effect on the former has been 
watched by the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter’s faculty with enormous interest. 

“45 the chairman of that faculty and 
head of the Composition Department, 
moreover, Aaron Copland seemed the 


likely man to discuss the functions of 
the Fromm Fellowship troupe and its 
purpose. He also provided some notes 
on the background of the entire scheme. 

“Said Mr. Copland recently, ‘We've 
always thought it would be marvelous 
to have a group of performers attached 
to our student composers at Tanglewood. 
In that way, instead of living exclusively 
among themselves they'd be in close 
proximity with a number of highly com- 
petent instrumentalists who would be at 
their beck and call. The same group 
could be used for Sunday composer con- 
certs, give classroom demonstrations, 
assist lecturers and maybe play a series 
of concerts on its own. Well, anyway, 
that was the dream. It was Paul Fromm 
who made it reality. 

“‘Rromm provided a $500 fellowship 
for each of eleven wonderful youns 


musicians and then paid their fares from 
all over the country. In fact, his only 
stipulation was that the instrumentalists 
be chosen from over as wide an area 
as possible. Our main job was to get 
together a homogeneous ensemble es- 
pecially interested in contemporary mu- 
sic. The members had to be able to 


read almost anything at sight and, we 
hoped, would come here in a spirit of 
cooperation. As it turned out, we were 


lucky on all counts.’ ” 


The Fromm concerts at Tanglewood 
actually began in the summer of 1956 
when members of the Boston er ei 
Orchestra gave two concerts. In 1957 
this was extended to include a seminar 


in contemporary music, two concerts by 
the Fromm Fellowship Players, and two 
by members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, with assisting soloists. Last 
season there was another such concert 
and another seminar, under the direction 
of Aaron Copland, with six evenings 
each devoted to one or two Sells 
porary composers. 


WILLIAM GIBSON 


William Gibson, Principal Trombone 
of this Orchestra, was born in Marlow 
Oklahoma. He has been in this Debi 
tra since 1955. At the Curtis Institute 
Philadelphia, he was a pupil of Chiles 
Gerhard. For two years he played in 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, then became 
principal in the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra for ten years. 


Dr. Munch to Direct 


Monaco Orchestra 


Dr. Charles Munch ic di 
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rector of the Boston Syuaphare 
REET Orchestra, wil] 
Conduct the 

newly - formed 

Orchestra of the 

Principality of 

Monaco in its 

Inaugural’ c 0 n- 

cert Jan. 16, in 

the Theater of 


| _ Among those 
ERS In the audi 
DR. MUNCH Will be Prince 


Rainier 
and th 
American-born Princess Glace” 


The program arran 
ed 
777 will open sof ‘ ra 
i agi0 for Strings’? by the 
rege: composer Samuel] Bar- 
ow Completing the program 
j be two French works, 


Honegger’s “Fifth 

Bger th Symphony” 
Tp the Fantastic” by Berlioz 
rmecald Tan. 4 ,19%sS4 | 


Munch Cheered 
At Monte Carlo 


MONTE CARLO, Jan. 18 
.eP)—-Charles Munch, direc- 
or of the Boston Symphon 
Orchestra, today conducted the 
75-piece national orchestra of 
the Monte Carlo Opera. Mona- 
|cans jammed the Garnier Con- 
cert Hall and called Munch 
back 10 times with their a 
plause. Gie ™ 
| In the“audience were Prin- 
by Grace and Prince Rajnier 
Plage con ucted the over- 
| ire “La Corsair” by Hector 


Berlioz; Symphon 

| Arthur onanser: te Wik ay 
‘Claude Debussy; and the Se E 
ond Sulte from “Bacchus a 
Ariadne” by Albert Roussel, 
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guest conductor of th 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rob- 
ert Shaw conducting, presented the 12th 
Program of the 78th se=-on ve- -- | 
“fiernoon in, Symphony Hall, The Chorus 
Pro Musica, Alfred Nash ratterson, con- 
ductor, appeared in the Stravinsky. The 
program: 


Stravinsky 


fb 
By ROB ty! aad 
Wallingford’ Riegger’s Fourth 
Symphony, which Robert Shaw, 
the guest conductor of the Boston 
| Symphony Orchestra, presented 
for the first time here yesterday, 
is a bizarre mixture of the deadly 
dull and the gloriously inspired. 


The Fourth Symphony — like SO | 


many resolutely ‘‘modern” works; 
—Strives for a novel idiom to ex-! 
press its ideas. But it succeeds 
only in submitting to a conformity 
as tyrannical as that of any class- 
jical composition. The texture of 
the work is dissonant, the struc- 
ture is angular, the mood is tragic. 
The contemporary listener, long 
since accustomed to harmonic in- 
novation, rhythmic complexity, the 
ishifting melodic intervals of pres- 
ient-day music, can comg,to terms 
with the style of the symphony. | 
What proves bothersome is the fact 
[that the idiom sounds virtually; 
like a dozen other academic com-/ 
‘posers of the day. 


Specific Audience | 
| In other words the Fourth | 
| appears addressed to a specific 
| audience: an audience of com- | 
| posers, The excellent program 
‘notes provided by Klaus Roy 
| illustrate this point. His discus- | 
sion of the opus is quite prop- 
erly technical, yet at one junc- 
ture we find this pertinent com- 
| ment: 
| “Beginning Allegretto con 
| moto, the music instantly offers 
| us that equivocal interval of the 
augmented fourth once more, 
C-F sharn, Eb-A, etc. Trese are 
not technicalities for the scholar 
and the professional musician.” 
Unfortunately, I do not share, 
this view. At the risk of quoting 
Mr. Roy out of context, one might 
inquire if the plotting of intervals 
is not a problem for the profes- 
‘sional musician, than who is it a 
problem for? And that was the 


way-I felt about the idiom of Mr. 
Riegger’s symphony. In a con- 
‘Servatory or among the small cir- 


‘cle of his peers, the novelty of 


his achievement rzight be savored: 
to the wider audience his language 
is as esoteric as the little 16- 
syllable Japanese poems called 
“haiku.” 


The Symphony, however, is re- 
deemed from the realm of blood- 
less scholarship by the virility of 
the musical ideas themselves. Mr. 
Reigger is not doctrinaire in his 
use of atonality; moreover his 
work is marked by suaveness and 
wit. It’s in three movements, the 
second containing an infectious 
Spanish fandango and the third 
a powerful momentum that stead- 
ily mounts in tension. | 


Clearly, the Fourth is the work 
of a man who has mastered his 


art, and the vigor of its spfrit— 
as opposed to its abstruse style— 
is apparent in the satiric passages 
ithat set off the prevailing melan- 
choly, the lyricism of the melo- 
dies that reappear now and again. 
The composer was in the audience} 
'te acknowledge the applause, and: 
again his presence was a remind-, 
er that the Boston Symphony has. 
overlooked his talents too long. | 


Striking Gifts 

Mr. Shaw, in programming the 
magnificent Stravinsky ‘“S y m- 
phony of Psalms,” offered full 
scope for his striking gifts as a 
choral conductor, which we re: 
imarked last wek, and at the same 
time recalled a contemporary 
masterwork to these concerts after 
a gap of nearly a dozen years. 
The Chorus Pro Musica responded| 
splendidly to the demands of the 
difficult score, and the tonal purity 
and discipline of their singing! 
created a fabric of ineffable) 
lovelingss. 


The Symphony of Psalms, to 
my way of thinking, is one of 
_ the summits of liturgical writ- 
| ing of our day; it absorbs the 
traditions of ritual song into an 
expressive but definitely 20th- 
century form in which both 
chorus are blended. Yester- 
'day’s peformance steeped the 
text in an atmosphere of hushed 
and reverent sonority. 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rob- 
ert Shaw conducting, presented the 12th 
Program of the 78th sea-gn » 7 
| afiernoon in Symphony Hall. The Chorus 
Pro Musica, Alfred Nash rwatterson, cor 
‘ductor, appeared in the Stravinsky. The 
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‘London’ . ANE Haydn 
i Symphony No. 4, Op. 63.. . Riegger 
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notes provided by Klaus Roy 
Ulustrate this point. His discus- 
sion of the opus is quite prop- 
erly technical, yet at one junc- 
ture we find this pertinent com- 
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‘Beginning Allegretto con 
moto, the music instantly offers 
us that equivocal interval of the 
augmented fourth once more. 
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not technicalities for the scholar 
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The Symphony, however, is re- 
deemed from the realm of blood-| 
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the musical ideas themselves. Mr. 
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ichoral conductor, which we r 
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time recalled a contemporary 
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difficult score, and the tonal purity 
and discipline of their singing 
created a fabric of ineffable 
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The Symphony of Psalms, to 
my way of thinking, is one of 
the summits of liturgical writ- 
ing of our day; it absorbs the 
traditions of ritual song into an 
expressive but definitely 20th- 
century form in which’ both 
chorus are blended. Yester- 
day’s peformance§ s{ceped the 
text in an atmosphere of hushed 
and reverent sonority. 
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inal symphony, the 
ed an able if not 
brilliant account, in which Mr. 
Shaw showed himself more at 
home with the orchestra than pre- 
viously. Some of the details were 
rushed too much, but on the whole 
this was a straightforward reading 
that offered Haydn with all the! 
notes in place. Mr, Shaw's brief 
stay here may be described by 
the hateful adjective “promising, 
but it has been interesting all the 
same. Next week the players will 
be on tour; and Pierre Monteux 
conducts the program of Jan. 
93—Brahms’ “Tragic Overture,” 
Hindemith’s ‘‘Nobilissima Visione”’ 
eoncert suite, and Strauss’s ‘Don 


Quixote.” eS 


Robert Shaw Ends Visit 
pest Conductor Jere 













THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 0 
TRA presented at Symp y 
vesterday afternoon, and ill re-j1 
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gram of the Friday — Saturday p 
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other notable event in a season |cert-goers. 
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long neglect here of the music|symphonic allegro properly 
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In this re- 


and |spect I kept thinking of Hinde- 
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diany reason of similarity but 


in 1956 and first performed in|because of the vitality, the flow | 
nal nature of! 


of Riegger. should be 0 


The Fourth Symphony, com- 
missioned by the Fromm Music |serious character. 
Foundation of Chicago, 
dedicated to the memory of the mith, an 
composer’s wife, was compose 
the year following. It is, uponjand the emotio 
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‘much technical and orchestral|movement, 
stature, and of a grea 
expressive power. 
Symphony which has both hea 
and heart appeal, and whose sustaine 
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ork of|the music. The slower middle 
with its middle fast 
t deal of section, is even more emotional, 
This is ajand really, songful. The finale 
diobserves the tradition, after its 
d beginning, of a V1 


yacious last symphonic move- 


ment. 








Abstract, but Not Dry 


To me the Fourth 

phony Is eSsentially ole dey 
music felt and music which 
arouses feeling, Riegger’s use 
of small. groups of instruments, 
bd going deep into the bass, 
‘now high in register, provides 
a wealth of natural and most 
‘effective instrumental color 

‘Though abstract in overall 
|character and in design, Rieg- 
/ger’s Fourth Symphony is far 
from academic, and it is any- 
thing but dry. Furthermore 

‘though its creator was about 
70 when he composed it, here 








‘is unmistakably “ 

ing” music. co. 
| legger, together with ? 
jand the Orchestra, ho So he 
prise bea og cordial hand at the 
| conclusion of what had sound- 
ed like a correct, clear and 
vigorous performance, | 
_,Shaw did well with Haydn’s| 
| London Symphony, It sang 
hes it flower, although there | 
might have been somewhat 
more of that relaxed rhythmic 
flexibility which is one of the 
basic elements of Haydn. But 
all was clear and tidy, 

Fi aie feape Symphony of. 
| Salms made a glorious sound 
and perhaps the principal rea- 
btn was that Alfred Nash Pat- 
heat) evidently had trained 
it e orus Pro Musica to sing 
‘not dryly as Stravinsky might 
‘have wished, but with a lush 
‘full-bodied resonance. The Or- 
‘chestra played similarly. 

At long last, and in such 
calibre of performance, the 
Symphony of Psalms does 
sound like the extraordinary 
work it really it. I have many 

[harsh and unperceptive words 
|| to eat 1n regard to this piece 
payee that the music has 


| changed, but I have managed 


' 


fe ryder up with. it. Shaw’s 
|conducting here showed hi 
‘his best. wi 
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i $ ™W By Harold Rogers 


Shaw | Fourth mphony is inferior to 
; As 6 cones splry When | his Study in Sonority; yet it Is 
st fore a choral group also true that Mr, Shaw’s read- 
he can inspire his singers to an ing was worried and tage 
utterance close to sublime. When Who wes eet to mianines er 
standing before an orchestra he | haps oe , in equa ea te 
can reduce his musicians to a (Mr. : rege Rear on 
numbed state of carelessness. accept the applause.) 


But he is not a paradox; he is yo ae 


ve. 


simply a very gifted choral con-| after the intermission came | 


tor whose present talents " 
conaty qualify him to face an Stravinsky’s eloquent “Sym 


instrumental ensemble of the|phonie de Psaumes,” in which 
caliber of the Boston Symphony. | the Chorus pro Musica glorious- 
Intuitions of his singularity were |jy participated. They had been 


som to S ries m pangs of trained by Alfred Nash Patter- 


ductor. They were confirmed at |S0; their regular conductor, and 
‘his Symphony Hall concert yes-|they sang as well under Mr. 


terday afternoon. Shaw’s direction as they do un- 
Indeed, yesterday’s program der Mr. Patterson’s. Mr. Shaw 


| the ideal test for the kept the melodic lines aloft with 
Py brmaey for Mr. Shaw opened buoyant ease, and at the close 


“with Haydn’s “London” Sym- his listeners were enthusiastic. 


the Boston prem1 


‘drawn across the first two works 


phony No. 104, continued with | It is to be hoped that Sym- | 


*2 ‘.¢.|phony Hall management is now 
so ve satisfied with what Mr. Shaw 
can and cannot do, and, if fu- 
ture engagements are offered, 
they will take into considera- 
tion what he does best. Mr. 
Shaw would be well advised 
never to leave his first love. 


ford Riegger’s Symphony No. 4, 
and concluded with Stravinsky’s 
“Symphonie de Psaumes,” a 
choral work. It was as if the 


curtains of a long, tired night— 


_were suddenly pulled aside to 
reveal a clear and sunny dawn 
‘for the Stravinsky. 
' Perhaps if Mr. Shaw had cut 
the orchestra down to classical 
proportions, the Haydn would 
have gone better. But in Mr. 
Shaw’s hands the “London” 
Symphony became more Bee- 
thoven than Haydn, filled with a |. 
romantic ponderosity that Haydn 
never knew. 

a ae: 

And how the blame should be 
| shared for the Riegger premiere 
‘is difficult to determine; for Mr. 

Riegger has. certainly con- 
structed a work of architectural 
soundness, interesting melodic 


and polyphonic development, 


‘and an excellent blending of 
non-tonal and tonal elements. 
There is even a delightful, al- 


‘most whimsical mood in the 
| middle movement, the Allegretto 
‘con moto. 


Yet this work, composed two 
years ago, fell far short of 
reaching the heights of his Study 
in Sonority, composed 31 years 
ago and introduced to Boston by 
Richard Burgin last October. It 


“would seem just to say that his 


SYMPHONY NO. 4, Op. 63 
By WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Born April 29, 1885, in Albany, Georgia; living in New York 


This Symphony is among fourteen compositions which have been ‘commissioned 
by the Fromm Music Foundation of Chicago for the Festival of Contemporary Arts 
at the University of Illinois. ‘The music included operatic, chamber and choral 
works, as well as orchestral works, all of them performed in the spring of 1957 at 
the University of Illinois School of Music in Urbana. Riegger’s Symphony thus had 
its first performance by the University Orchestra under the direction of Bernard 
Goodman. It was conducted in Cleveland by Robert Shaw at the Cleveland concerts 
of December 18 and 20, 1958. 

The orchestration is as follows: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn 
2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 tHampets, 
g trombones and tuba, timpani, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, xylophone, teil 
tam, and strings. 


Mr. Riegger has dedicated the Symphony to the memory of his wife. 


R=. Study in Sonority, performed on October 23 and 25 last, 
gave Richard Burgin the opportunity to introduce to these con- 
certs a composer long known in concerts elsewhere, who, at the age of 


seventy-three, was then heard in a piece he had written thirty-one years 


before. The Fourth Symphony now presents Mr. Riegger in one of 
his latest compositions. 


When this Symphony was performed in Cleveland, Klaus G. Roy 
provided a detailed analysis of the score. The analysis is quoted here 
with the omission of technical details which could hardly be followed 
by a less than expert musician. 


The Fourth Symphony is in three movements which are balanced as 
well as interrelated. Its technical demands, though considerable, are 
not extreme; it is possible that the composer kept in mind the capa- 
bilities of a university orchestra, albeit an outstanding one. Yet he has 
not abandoned his constant search for new formal designs, his quest 
for lines and sonorities and shapes that would be original and mean- 
ingful. Although Riegger frequently works with the twelve-tone 
method, the present symphony uses it only in part, and freely: it is 
entirely tonal, key-centered; but the directions of key are intentionally 
blurred, often left unstated.* There is in the symphony an element 
of emotional indecision, of skepticism, and of doubt. One may feel the 
work almost more as a series of searching questions, the exposition of 
fascinating problems, rather than as a confident declaration or the 
* Here, as elsewhere, Riegger may well be demonstrating one approach to what Virgil Thontsbh ; 


has called the major problem of musical language in the second half of this century: the 
blending of the (originally atonal) twelve-tone method with tonality. 
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Gains Noteworthy Success 


In Stravinsky’s ‘ 
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Robert Shaw | Fourth rt 
got Poet araaadl When |his Study in Sonority; yet it | 


is 
standing before a choral group 
he can inspire his singers to an 
utterance close to sublime. When 
standing before an orchestra he 
can reduce his musicians to a 
numbed state of carelessness. 


But he is not a paradox; he is 
simply a very gifted choral con- 
ductor ‘whose present talents 
hardly qualify him to face an 
instrumental ensemble of the 
caliber of the Boston Symphony. 
Intuitions of his singularity were 
sensed last week when he re- 
turned to Boston as a guest con- 
ductor. They were confirmed at 
‘his Symphony Hall concert yes- 
terday afternoon. 


Indeed, yesterday’s program 
was the ideal test for the 
listener, for Mr. Shaw opened 
with Haydn’s “London” Sym- 
phony No, 104, continued with 
the Boston premiére of Walling- 
ford Riegger’s Symphony No. 4, 
and concluded with Stravinsky’s 
“Symphonie de Psaumes,”’ 
choral work. It was as if the 
curtains of a long, tired night— 
drawn across the first two works 
_were suddenly pulled aside to 
reveal a clear and sunny dawn 
‘for the Stravinsky. 

Perhaps if Mr. Shaw had cut 
the orchestra down to classical 
proportions, the Haydn would 


By Harold Rogers / 





mphony is inferior to 


also true that Mr. Shaw’s read- 
ing was worried and lackluster. 
Who was really to blame? Per- 
haps both, in equal measure. 
(Mr. Riegger was on hand to 
accept the applause.) 


a ae 


After the intermission came | 


Stravinsky’s eloquent “Sym- 
phonie de Psaumes,” in which 
the Chorus pro Musica glorious- 
ly participated. They had been 
trained by Alfred Nash Patter- 
son, their regular conductor, and 
they sang as well under Mr. 
Shaw’s direction as they do un- 
der Mr. Patterson’s. Mr. Shaw 


kept the melodic lines aloft with 
buoyant ease, and at the close 


his listeners were enthusiastic. 


It is to be hoped that Sym-| 
phony Hall management is now 


satisfied with what Mr. Shaw 
ean and cannot do, and, if fu- 
ture engagements are offered, 
they will take into considera- 
tion what he does best. Mr. 
Shaw would be well advised 
never to leave his first love. 


| 


have gone better. But in Mr. | 


Shaw’s hands the “London” 
Symphony became more Bee- 
thoven than Haydn, filled with a 
romantic ponderosity that Haydn 
never knew. 


Se. ae 
_ And how the blame should be 
‘shared for the Riegger premiere 
is difficult to determine; for Mr. 
Riegger has. certainly con- 
structed a work of architectural 
soundness, interesting melodic 
and polyphonic development, 


and an excellent blending of 
non-tonal and tonal elements. 
There is even a delightful, al- 
‘most whimsical mood in the 
‘middle movement, the Allegretto 
‘con moto, 

Yet this work, composed two 
years ago, fell far short of 
reaching the heights of his Study 
in Sonority, composed 31 years 
ago and introduced to Boston by 
Richard Burgin last October. It 
would seem just to say that his 
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SYMPHONY NO. 4, Op. 63 
By WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Born April 29, 1885, in Albany, Georgia; living in New York 





This Symphony is among fourteen compositions which have been commissioned 
by the Fromm Music Foundation of Chicago for the Festival of Contemporary Arts 
at the University of Illinois. —The music included operatic, chamber and stad 
works, as well as orchestral works, all of them performed in the spring of 1957 at 
the University of Illinois School of Music in Urbana. Riegger’s Symphony diss had 
its first performance by the University Orchestra under the direction of Bernard 
Goodman. It was conducted in Cleveland by Robert Shaw at the Cleveland concerts 
of December 18 and 20, 1958. 

The orchestration is as follows: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn 
2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 erimpeta, 
g trombones and tuba, timpani, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, xylophone tails 
tam, and strings. : 


Mr. Riegger has dedicated the Symphony to the memory of his wife. 


R=: Study in Sonority, performed on October 23 and 25 last, 
gave Richard Burgin the opportunity to introduce to these con- 
certs a composer long known in concerts elsewhere, who, at the age of 


seventy-three, was then heard in a piece he had written thirty-one years 


before. The Fourth Symphony now presents Mr. Riegger in one of 
his latest compositions. 


When this Symphony was performed in Cleveland, Klaus G. Roy 
provided a detailed analysis of the score. The analysis is quoted here 
with the omission of technical details which could hardly be followed 
by a less than expert musician. 


The Fourth Symphony is in three movements which are balanced as 
well as interrelated. Its technical demands, though considerable, are 
not extreme; it 1s possible that the composer kept in mind the capa- 
bilities of a university orchestra, albeit an outstanding one. Yet he has 
not abandoned his constant search for new formal designs, his quest 
for lines and sonorities and shapes that would be original and mean- 
ingful. Although Riegger frequently works with the twelve-tone 
method, the present symphony uses it only in part, and freely: it is 
entirely tonal, key-centered; but the directions of key are intentionally 
blurred, often left unstated.* There is in the symphony an element 
of emotional indecision, of skepticism, and of doubt. One may feel the 
work almost more as a series of searching questions, the exposition of 
fascinating problems, rather than as a confident declaration or the 
* Here, as elsewhere, Riegger may well be demonstrating one approach to what Virgil Thontsbti, 


has called the major problem of musical language in the second half of this century: the 
blending of the (originally atonal) twelve-tone method with tonality. 
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decisive solutions. Mirrored in this music may be some of 


etimes harsh and 
ilem twentieth-century man, som 
g compere to contemplate and experience 


offering : 
the weighty enti 
grim, which the composer invites us 


ge hy movement, an Allegro moderato, in clear divisions like 


t 
nds on the tonality of B. One canno 
f sonata form, begins and e : 
Oa eat or minor; it is modal, and purposely fluid. bd pipe 
; elody in the violas and cellos revolves around the “a. no’ hehe 
of a motion, akin to that of Gregorian chant. se at 1s _ = 
re ortant than the tune itself is its entrance 1n the hes oghin' — 
. later, higher by an augmented fourth (or diminis ~ ) _— 
Fie its center. This interval, harmonically unsettled — built ” sand, 
as it were — constitutes one of the basic ideas of the add mee aes 
All the themes, whether played oy cae yaad aon vc Mot 
ed from 
ato by the brasses, seem deriv 
heat aed a tonic note. There 4 moments narra ahd yan 
t oriental. e composer 
modal to the ear, but almost o1 Me ret ne etect tb 
tantly shifting light; 
which he turns about 1n cons 
iat of a kaleidoscope, the patterns of which are never repeated exactly 
he same ones. 
ugh the pieces are obviously t ‘ | 
Os cantaritt of the second a is taken ne opi ees sag! 
a ’ 
in 1996 for Martha Graham and her group. 
Oiake wid f ish le during the years o 
the Spanish people g 
it dealt with the suffering of t a. 
ir CivV1 - thi r has pointed out, accoun 
their civil war; this, the compose ; : 
Spanish flavor of the middle section, as well as its tragic overtones 


Beginning Allegretto con moto, the music ge eng Pax “A ~ 
equivocal interval of the augmented fourth once more: C-F#, Sasi 
These are not technicalities for the scholar and the protessio 
musician. Intervals have specific characteristics, recognizable person- 
alities, distinctive emotional effects; and their use by i geo be 
invariably planned and plotted.* Important also is the rising gga 
the strings, with its augmented intervals or whole-tone motion. “ig 
and ironic scherzando develops; the woodwinds play in sixths, bu 


again over whole-tone patterns. If, as we learn, the substance of this / 


movement was composed originally twenty years before the rest, cag. 
the composer may have adapted his first and third movements to 
tonal methods. aes 

The Allegro which breaks in, the winds playing in thirds, rae ~ 
air of a Spanish dance, a fandango perhaps; but its tone 1s one o he 
gaiety, a bit hopeless in its brevity. ‘The opening age a — = 
with a kind of wry jocularity, a sadness in 1ts smile. e —_ y \ 
the movement is not clarified: os on A, it ends on D, the 
middle section being also in the latter Key. 

The Finale cpene Sunbneth; with a serious and expansive a 
arch treated in free canon or imitation. The tempo quickens, and.t e 
same melodic outline is heard in compressed form from the flute; 
although the theme is not twelve-tone, it gives somewhat the feeling 
of it during its angular path. 





——— — - — 
ws ~ —- > pan - 


2 ne genet AO: 


The motion picks up further speed, and we find ourselves in a triple- 
time Presto, essentially a scherzo movement. Again, the composer takes 
small thematic fragments, turning them upside down and sideways. 
The wide skips of the main theme make their appearance over the 
tripping activity, and a number of interesting contrapuntal involve- 
ments come about. The general atmosphere is that of a satiric dance, 
with many intriguing juxtapositions of sonorities; the contra-bassoon, 
for instance, is strikingly employed. The distant intervals of the seventh 





Yi In the late Middle Ages, the melodic interval of the augmented fourth was shunned as the 
diabolus in musica” because of its dissonant or “infernal” nature! 


and ninth are prominent, also in a harmonic sense. This becomes more 
and more apparent as the arching theme begins to dominate in the 
scherzo-like movement, closing the music in a few slower and declama- 
tory final measures. Revealingly, it is the dissonant or unresolved 
interval of the major seventh which rules the final chord, with F-sharp 
in the bass instruments and F natural in the treble. 


Wallingford Riegger has written a large amount of music which has 
been performed in many parts of the United States and in South 
America, Europe and the Orient. The list of his published works, as 
printed, is divided into four categories, the “Dissonant,” ‘“Non-Dis- 
sonant (mostly),” “Partly Dissonant,” and “Impressionist.” The Study 
in Sonority is under the “Dissonant” heading; so too is the Dichotomy, 
a twelve-tonal work of 1946 which has caused considerable comment, 
and the Third Symphony, which had the New York Music Critics’ 
Circle Award for the most significant new work of the season 1947-48. 

Riegger’s mother was a pianist and his father a violinist. Other 
relatives were musicians, and when his family moved to New York 
City in 1900, he changed his instrument from the violin to the cello 
in order to take part in a household quartet. He attended the Institute 
of Musical Art where his teacher in cello was Alwin Schroeder, once of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and in composition, Percy Goetschius. 
Between 1907 and 1917 he studied in Germany, principally at the 
Berlin Hochschule, conducting there, in Wiirzburg and in Konigsberg. 
When the United States entered the war, he returned to his own coun- 
try, teaching at Drake University in Des Moines, later in Ithaca, and 
then in New York City. 

Since writing serious music has not brought him a livelihood, despite 
numerous commissions, performances and awards, he has made choral 
and other arrangements under various pseudonyms. He has written 
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Wis dually I felt the need to express musical ideas for which met 
older techniques were inadequate. | found the new atonal — i 
its fresh possibilities in sonority and rhythm, creatively stimu : , g, 
and more expressive of the feelings I wished to convey in musl A 

“Fe does not consider the ‘modern’ idiom either more advanced 0 

arm than the old. 7 
ws The idiom, to me, is secondary, depending on the nature of the 
musical idea. A man who writes dry music in the twelve-tone technique 
will do so in any style.’ | Eka ates 
he feels its limitations 

ei he likes the twelve-tone technique, 

t Lorca aii no hesitation in abandoning it when that happens. : FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 23, at 2: a ca 
° ; ; ‘ . 

“Nor does he believe that a work has to be ‘modern to be good. tld 
If he did, he would be condemning certain of his own fairly recent | Gai, Setuins ak sit 

e did, | 

works, such as the New Dance and The Canon and Fugue for Strings. 

“Only a strong conviction of the esthetic validity of atonalism 


; “ir é seal 
caused him to return to it again and again, in spite of exter 


. 
discouragements.’ 
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Thirteenth “Pro gram 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 


BRAHMS *' Tragic Overture, Op. 81 


HINDEMITH “Nobilissima Visione,’” Concert Suite 


from the Ballet “Saint Francis’ 
I. Introduction and Rondo 


II. March and Pastorale 
Ill. Passacaglia 


7 ee eS en id _~— 


INTERMISSION 


eg ore eee eee ee 


STRAUSS.... ,, "Don Quixote,” Fantastic Variations on a 


Theme of Knightly Character, Op. 35 


Introduction, Theme and Variations, and Finale 


Violoncello Solo: SAMUEL MAYES 
Viola Solo: JosEPH DE PASQUALE 
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TRANSATLANTIC BROADCASTS 
BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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On Friday afternoon, January 23, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will participate in the first regularly scheduled full concert broadcast 
to be transmitted to Europe via the Transatlantic Cable. The Orch- 
estra's entire Friday afternoon concert, conducted by Pierre Monteux, 
will be heard live in Great Britain and France direct from Symphony 
Hall through the facilities of Station WGBH-FM, the Home Service 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation, the Radiodiffusion Francaise, 
and Radio Brussels. ‘The broadcast which will be heard in Europe at 
19:15 G.M.T. (7:15 P.M.) will cover a population area of approx- 
imately 90 million people in France, England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. Radio stations in Austria, Denmark, Finland, 


anos 


Sonstantine { me 
Pierre Monteux will be guest cowie age bs yt taf Mae te Sig iphtaggry Bes rey in way, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, the USSR, and 
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Yugoslavia have been invited to participate in these broadcasts. 


Interest has been expressed by many of these countries. 


A second transatlantic broadcast concert will be presented on 


February 13, 1959, Charles Munch, conducting. 





TRANSATLANTIC BROADCASTS 
BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


On Friday afternoon, January 23, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will participate in the first regularly scheduled full concert broadcast 
to be transmitted to Europe via the Transatlantic Cable. The Orch- 
estra's entire Friday afternoon concert, conducted by Pierre Monteux, 
will be heard live in Great Britain and France direct from Symphony 
Hall through the facilities of Station WGBH-FM, the Home Service 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation, the Radiodiffusion Francaise, 
and Radio Brussels. ‘The broadcast which will be heard in Europe at 
19:15 G.M.T. (7:15 P.M.) will cover a population area of approx- 
imately 90 million people in France, England, Scotland, Wales and 


Northern Ireland. Radio stations in Austria, Denmark, Finland, 


vonstantine Manos 


West Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Nor- 


Care - Sav Ba | 7 
Pierre Monteux will be guest conductor of Saturday night. he Friday concert will be 
the Boston Symphony Friday afternoon and heard in Europe via trans-Atlantic cable. 
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Yugoslavia have been invited to participate in these broadcasts. 


Interest has been expressed by many of these countries. 


A second transatlantic broadcast concert will be presented on 


February 13, 1959, Charles Munch, conducting. 





PIERRE MONTEUX me 


Pierre Monteux was born in Paris, 
April 4, 1875. He began his career as 
violist at the Opéra Comique and the 
Concerts Colonne. From 1912 he con- 
ducted Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, in- 
troducing such music as Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka, Le Sacre du Printemps, and 
Le Rossignol; Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe 
and Debussy’s Jeux. He toured the 
United States with the Ballet Russe in 
1916-17. He conducted at the Paris 
Opéra and his own Concerts Monteux 
in Paris. He became conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1917-18 
and was the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 1919-1924. In the 
ten years following he was a regular 
conductor of the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw and the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris. He became conductor of the 
San Francisco Orchestra in 1935, a posi- 
tion from which he retired in 1952. Mr. 
Monteux returned to conduct the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra January, 1951, and 
has conducted each season since, in 
Boston, and at Tanglewood. He shared 
with Dr. Munch the concerts of the 
European tour in May, 1952, the trans- 
continental tour in May, 1953, and the 
European tour of 1956. He has con- 
ducted notable performances as guest of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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In Strauss ( uixote’ 2 


By CYRUS DURGIN \ 
In the usual] sense of news, 


4. /—A4~S7 
Brahms’ Overture anid | 
Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” were, | 


which mostly is concerned with |Of course, familiar music, and! 


things having gone wrong, 
yesterday’s concert. by the, 


Boston” Symphony Urcnestra; 
was negative, no news at all,’ 
because everything went so: 


beautifully right. This was 


one of those rare occasions in 


a lifetime of following music, 
when it. seemed that nothing 
could have been improved in 
any way. 

Our old friend, Pierre Mon- 
teux, was back as guest con- 
ductor, and at the approaching 
age of 84 incredibly nimble, 
and powerful in his readings. 
Yet the conducting and playing 
all seemed so completely nor- 


‘mal and easeful! With that 


sO extremely polished baton 


‘technic, those unfailing pre- 


Paratory beats, his own direct- 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 


TRA performed at Symphony Hall, 
yesterday afternoon, and will re— 
peat tonight at 8:30, the 13th pro- 
gram of the Friday-Saturday series. 
Pierre Monteux, as guest, conducted 
Brahms’ ‘‘Tragic’ Overture: Hinde- 
mith’s Suite from the Ballet, ‘“‘No- 
bilissima Visione,”- and the ‘Don. 
Quixote” by Richard Strauss. Sam-— 
uel Mayes, first cellist, and Joseph 
| ‘de Pasquale, first viola, were solo—| 
| dsts in the last-named, 
lercrcan ~“ 
ness and simplicity, Monteux' 


makes conducting look easy. 

| In doing so, he obtains from 
such an orchestra as this not 
only respect and affection, but 


jthe Suite of Hindemith long 


since entered the repertory | 
though it has not received | 
many performances here. Thus |! 


‘pleasure without intellectual | 


strain, upon the audience’s 
part, over something new. 


| It was remarkable, as more 
than one person was heard to 
state, how “straight” Monteux, 
conducted everything. 


_ No personal “interpretation,” 
just honest playing wherein 
details were accorded their 
just due, but in which the | 
Overall outlines and the con- 
tinuity of melody and rhythm 
(were the salient features. This 
you would call music-making 
of — truest and. healthiest 
sort. 


‘Mayes’ Playing Glorious | 


_ This reviewer has had occa-| 
sl0n many times in the past to 
expand superlatives upon the 
artistry of Samuel Mayes. This. 
morning I am obliged to con- 
fess that I have used them all, 
and must repeat for want of a 
broader vocabulary. There 
have been “bigger” perform- 
ances of “Don Quixote” cello 
solo, perhaps, but none, in my 
memory, more sensitive, finely- 
controlled, of more beautiful] 
resonance, Certainly none more 
Passionate, for with his fabu- 


whole-hearted cooperation. As lous vibrato, accuracy of pitch 


a result, the Boston Symphony 


and grace of phrase, Mr. 


players under Monteux sound- ‘Mayes made his part sing with 


ed relaxed and easy, with al 


superlatively beautiful tone 
and with every detail that IT 


a glory almost beyond descrip- 
tion, 


At the end, Mr. Monteux, a 


could perceive treated exactly|very special sort of favorite in 


right. You could go months or 


Boston, the soloists — Mr. de 


years without hearing a full|Pasquale had voiced the role 
concert of such tidy, clean,/of Sancho Panza with his usual 
transparent playing. \first-rank artistry — and the 
- Orchestra all were recipients 

of an ardent ovation. | 
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__ PIERRE MONTEUX Samuel Mayes Soloist 


pril 4, . He began his career as 7 
April 4, 1875. He beg : In Strauss ‘Quixote’ | 
A tute | 


violist at the Opéra Comique and the 
Concerts Colonne. From 1912 he con- . Pe 
By CYR : [FAG * 


ducted Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, in- 
troducing such music as Stravinsky’s In th 
e . . , ‘ - 
usual sense of news, Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” were, 


Petrouchka, Le Sacre du Printemps, and | 
which mostly is concerned with of course, familiar music, and’ 


Le Rossignol; Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé | ; | ) 
things having gone wron \the Suite of Hindemith long 
&) since entered the repertory 


and Debussy’s Jeux. He toured the 
United States with the Ballet Russe in yesterday’s concert b 
y the, |though it has not rece} 
: a? 2 / ae T | 
1916-17. He conducted at the Paris Boston’ Symphony urcnestramany performances bette, his! 
Was negative, no news at all, Dleasure without intellectual] | 


Opéra and his own Concerts Monteux 
because everything went so/S'’ain, upon the audience's 


in Paris. He became conductor at the 
t litan Opera House in 1917-18 : | 
Metropolitan Op ! beautifully right. This was|pot over something new, Ag | 


and was the conductor of the Boston : 
Symphony Orchestra 1919-1924. In the : one of those rare occasions in | It was remarkable, as more 
| a lifetime of following music, than one person was heard to 


ten years following he was a regular 

conductor of the Amsterdam Concert- alae 7 P | | 
gebouw and the Orchestre Symphonique . | hee It seemed that nothing State, how “straight” Monteux: 
| could have been improved jin Conducted everything. | 


de Paris. He became conductor of the 

San Francisco Orchestra in 1935, a posi- : Oy Ware i), _ No personal “interpretation | 

tion from which he retired in 1952. Mr. Our old friend, Pierre Mon- Just honest playing wherein 

Monteux returned to conduct the Boston i teux, was back as guest con- ‘etails were accorded their | 

Symphony Orchestra January, 1951, and 77 ductor, and at the approaching JUSt due, but in which the’ 

has conducted each season since, in age of 84 incredibly nimble, °Verall outlines and the con- 
| and powerful in his readings. tinuity of melody and rhythm! 


Boston, and at Tanglewood. He shared : Yet the conduct; : wwrmie +h; , 
with Dr. Munch the concerts of the onaucting and playing | € salient features. This} 
| all seemed so completely nor- 


you would call music-making | 
mal and easeful! With that of the truest and healthiest | 
so extremely polished baton S°Ft. : 
technic, those unfailing pre- 

paratory beats, his own direct- ‘Mayes’ Playing Glorious | 


European tour in May, 1952, the trans- 
continental tour in May, 1953, and the 
European tour of 1956. He has con- 
ducted notable performances as guest of 


the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 


TRA performed at Symphony a 

yesterday afternoon, and will re 
peat tonight at 8:30. the 13th pro- 
gram of the Friday—Saturday series. 
Pierre Monteux, as guest, conducted 
Brahms’ ‘Tragic’ Overture: Hinde- 
mith’s Suite from the Ballet, ‘‘No- 


This reviewer has had occa-' 
sion many times in the past to 
expand superlatives upon the 
artistry of Samuel Mayes. This 
morning I am obliged to con- 


bilissima Visione,” and the ‘Don. fece 

Quixote” by Richard Strauss. Sam i that I have used them all, 
| yes, first cellist, and Joseph <« must rene; > Wy 

de Pasquale, first viola, were solo~ b ~ repeat fol want of a 

ists in the last-named. | broader vocabulary. There 
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only respect and affection, but passionate, for with his fabu- 
bape ant gy age cooperation. As lous vibrato, accuracy of pitch 
a result, the Boston Symphony jand grace of phrase, Mr 
players under Monteux sound-|Mayes made his part sing with 
a. ed relaxed and easy, with aja glory almost beyond descrip- 
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| and with every detail that I) At the end, Mr. Monteux. a 
could perceive treated exactly|very special sort of favorite in 
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Orchestra all were recipients 

of an ardent ovation. 
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By Jules Wolffers 
By manner, style, and assocl- 


oo 


HT with the past which gives his 


sweet nostalgic quality. 


was in the forefront of the | 
a changes taking place 
in musical idiom—a ater ep ee 
for Diaghileff, a champion for 
the young controversial Stra- 
insky. a 
a Aas lifetime spent in music | 
has mellowed and softened him. 
He allows full freedom and 
gives full sympathy to the play- 
ers placed in his charge for his 
assignments as guest emer 
Indicating the general tempo an 
quietly giving his cues, the con- 
Wi ductor leaves details of timbre, 
a tone, and ensemble to the per- 
| rs, 
| 1 Shieh a procedure might be 
| | i|highly dangerous with most or- 
naan | chestras. The readings might be- 
Vit peoep disorganized on the one 
nit | hand or pedestrian on the other. 
'There have been such occasions 
Tt l even with our own splendid or- 
f : ' chestra. but yesterday afternoc ’ 











that had much more than ‘senti- 
Wal mental interest: only. 


. . . So it 
| dignity and unshaken polse 
i | sags have sounded, one may 
; P| 


life was more unhurried, 
ics tempos were slower, dew 
pitch was lower. One liked the 
work this way, grave and decor- 
cus, without virtuosity, con- 
trolled in compass and dy- 
namics, iia 

h the same atm re. 
ian aeabit in the ene 
“Nobilissima Visione,” a concer 


; bP ] ile 
“Saint Francis.” Whi 
ag in its orchestral form 


>] 
suite taken from the composer's. 





















































_ || makes fine ustening witnout ret- 
erence to any action or program, 
its general tae age bt. » 
j / axed at- 
enerable and esteemed | home in yesterday’s re 
ache Monteux forms a link. mosphere, 


This talk of relaxation and 


with the Boston | treeqdom might be misconstrued 
Sympliony Orchestra a bitter- |+, mean that the orchestra was a 
veat : little loose and sloppy. Such was 
His taste was formed during | not at all the case. The men 
the late romantic period when | played splendidly, taking their 
Brahms and Saint-Saens were | ,qdeq responsibilities seriously, 
leading contemporary Composers. | cooperating with the conductor 
The turn of the century saw him and one another for remarkable 
ripe for the emerging French’) racy)ts both in performance and 
School of Debussy and Ravel. ‘interpretation. 


The afternoon’s crown came at 


the end with an excellent per- 
formance of “Don Quixote, 
which Richard Strauss called 
“Fantastic Variations on a 
Theme of Knightly Character’ 
as indeed they are and it is. 
Never did Strauss or any other 
composer give more opportu- 
nity for conductors, assisting 
soloists, the various choirs, and 
the whole orchestra to distin- 
guish themselves than in the life, 
bustle, wit, imagination, bur- 
lesque, parody—and real pathos 
—of this remarkable orchestral 
tour de force. 


Mr. Monteux set the stage 
beautifully for Samuel Mayes to 
discourse eloquently on his cello 
and for Joseph de Paquale to 


second him with rich viola tone : 
and fine phrasing. Richard Bur- 


gin formed the third in this 


= i incipal group, so admirably 
ada musicians responding | principa 
Maint ete ied and élan for results |supported by the orchestra as a 
3 : a ¥ 


whole. All participants were | 
warmly and deservedly ap-' 


; ‘< ; plauded at the end of this 
ea L Sein nil ey Rep a etalon 0 touching and significant concert. 
hy | ay verture, Op. ol, 


The program, incidentally, 
made history in the field of 


icati the first 
j j ays that Mr. |communications. For 
ty Bigs | the piece, |time a regularly scheduled full 


concert broadcast was trans- 
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| mitted to Europe by trans-Ate- 





ception was excellent. 


lantic cable. According to a mese 
Sage received from Paris imme 
diately after the concert, the re- 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre broadcast was heard live last | 
Monteux ] 


OF thas Presented the 





3th night by a potential audience of 
h season yester ay 


anernoon in Symphony Hall. The soloiste| 90 million living throughout the 
were Samu 


el Mayes, ‘Cello, and Joseph de nations 


Pasquale, Viola. The pr ram 
Tragic Overture, Op ee 


upae ballet “St. Francis 


in 
nm Quixote,“’ Fantastic Variations on 
RS pe Strauss 


@ knightly theme, Op 


POM sa TAYLOR 
The delighits 


glow. 


First, there was Mr. Monteux 
himself, and how bracing it was 
to witness him at 84, still the 
master of his art. His Style, exact 


self spectacularly upon.a work: 
but lets his interpretation spring 
naturally from the aesthetic de- 
sign of the music. His is an 
authority that is not expressed by 
imperious means. The impulse is 
that of quiet command, the 
accents of the performance are 
Shapely, he strives for and 
achieves the virtues of propor- 
tion, clarity and refinement, | 


Historic Occasion 


It struck us as appropriate 
that Pierre Monteux—his long 
associations with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, his strong- 
ly European aura providing an 
extra fillip—should he the guest 
conductor on this afternoon. For 
the concert marked an historic 
occasion: the first regularly 
scheduled full concert broadcast 
to be transmitted to Europe via 
the Transatlantic Cable, The 





esterday’s con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra were diffused evenly 
throughout the program. Indeed, 
they seemed rather like the pre- 
sence of Pierre Monteux: solid, 
leisurely and benign. This was 
not a program pulsing with the 
transports of youth: the satisfac- 
tion it afforded was of another 
sort, more pensive, more philo- 


sophical, and perhaps more endur- 
ing as the audience filed from 
the Hall bathed in a kind after- 





of the West. Interest has 
already been expressed in the 
expansion of the event behind 
the Iron Curtain, which would 
Zive the Boston Symphony 
virtually a world audience if 
this is accomplished, 


And since it was appropriate 
for Mr. Monteaux to be the con- 
ductor, it was equally significant 
for Samuel Mayes, American-born 
and trained, to be the cello solo- 
ist in Strauss’s “Don Quixote” 
variations. We have al] known for 
a long while how reliable Mr. 
Mayes can be as a Soloist (he of- 
fered a most distinguished per- 
formance of Bloch’s ‘“Schelemo”’ 
earlier this season), but his in- 
iterpretation yesterday was not 


merely excellent— it was mas- 
terly, 


Due to the restrictions of the 
"cello repertoire, the ‘Don Qui- 
xote’” has long been practically 
the personal property of Gregor| 
Piatigorsky. Possession in this| 
case, however, is less than nine 
points of the law; and Mr. 
Mayes proved himself the peer 


of every ranking virtuosj of his 
instrument. 


Fire, Nobility 


From the opening statement vf 
the rapt Don’s chivalric dream- 
ing to the final haunting glissade 
that signals the demise of the 
idealist in the radiant atmosphere 
of D major, this was a definitive 
work. There was fire and nobility 
of temperament in it: the techni- 
cal qualities of an opulent tone, 
a meticulous bowing and finger-| 
board stopping, a controlled vi- 
brato; and everywhere the con- 
trasts that dramatically reside 
in the programmatic master- 
piece, ranging from the hectic 
assault on the windmills to the 
plangent cadence of Don Quixote’s 
ultimate loss of illusion. 
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An Elizabethan Suite, arranged from the 


“Fitzwilliam Virginal Book” 


The Earl of Salisbury’s Pavane — William Byrd 
The Irishe Ho Hoane — Anonymous 

A Toye — Giles F arnaby 

Giles Farnaby’s Dreame 

The King’s Hunt — John Bull 


(First performance in Boston ) 


“The Walk to the Paradise Garden,” Intermezzo 
from “A Village Romeo and Juliet” 


Partita for Orchestra 
Toccata: brioso 
Pastorale siciliana 
Giga burlesca 


(First performance in Boston ) 
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INTERMISSION 


*Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 
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Because the solo spotlight not 
only falls upon the Don, Joseph 
de Pasquale in the viola role 
of Sancho must be accorded 
equal honor. This, too, was a 
magnificent traversal, in turn 
pathetic, bizarre and stormy, 
the ideal commentary upon the 
knight’s theme. One would like 
to dwell longer on Mr. de Pas- 
quale’s contribution as on Hin- 
demith’s ‘‘Nobilissima Visione 
suite, which is heard all too 
rarely at these concerts. 

In brief, however, it may be 
noted that the latter contains the 
indelible mottos of Hindemith’s 
style yet never sounds aggressive- 


Te 


ly technical. The mystical textures 
of the suite acquire a contempor- 
ary form without self-conscious- 
ness. As a result one is attracted 
toward the music rather than the 
cleverness of the composer, The 
suite exhibits a lyrical simplicity 
rare in the formal precincts of 
our era’s experimental writing. 


_ Brahms’’ Tragic Overture. 
which opened the concert, re- 
‘ceived an efficient and four-square 
contour in Mr. Monteux’s prac- 
ticed reading. Next week Sir John 
Barbirolli will be the guest con- 


ductor, presenting his own “‘Eliza- 
bethan Suite,” excerpts from 
Delius’s ‘‘A Village Romeo and 
Juliet,” Wailton’s ‘“‘Partita for Or- 
chestra,’”’ and Brahms’s Second 


Symphony, 
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Fourteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 30, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 31, at 8:30 o'clock 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI, Guest Conductor 


BARAIBOIN. ........... ae Elizabethan Suite, arranged from the 
“Fitzwilliam Virginal Book” 
The Earl of Salisbury’s Pavane — William Byrd 
The Irishe Ho Hoane — Anonymous 
A Toye — Giles Farnaby 
Giles Farnaby’s Dreame 
The King’s Hunt — John Bull 


(First performance in Boston) 


...... The Walk to the Paradise Garden,” Intermezzo 
from “A Village Romeo and Juliet” 


Partita for Orchestra 


Toccata: brioso 
Pastorale siciliana 
Giga burlesca 


(First performance in Boston) 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCAST 


The broadcast by the international 
cable of last Friday’s Boston Symphony 
concert (January 23) has proved an 
event of true importance in the trans- 
mission of a live symphony concert to 
the European continent. The following 
cables have been received at Station 
WGBH from Europe: 


Radiodiffusion Frangaise— 


OuR CONGRATULATIONS TO WGBH For 
THIS FIRST LIVE INTERNATIONAL BROAD- 
CAST. RECEPTION VERY GOOD. WE WEL- 
COME THIS EVENT AS OPENING A NEW ERA 
IN DIRECT RADIO EXCHANGE OF THE GREAT 
CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF OUR TWO 
NATIONS. 


British Broadcasting Corporation— 


IMMENSELY LOOKING FORWARD BOSTON 
BBC PROGRAM TODAY. 
Rooney Pelletier, 
Controller of Program 
Planning, BBC. 
THANKS AND CONGRATULATIONS FOR 
PROGRAM SPLENDIDLY RECEIVED. 
Réoney Pelletier. 
THE SPLENDID FEAST YOU HAVE JUST 
GIVEN US HAS, I HOPE, FINALLY BURIED 
ALL MEMORIES OF THE TEA PARTY. 
G. R. Lewin, 
Head of Planning, 
Home Service, BBC. 


The Boston Symphony concert of 


Friday, February 13, Charles Munch | 


conducting, will be similarly broadcast 
to Europe. 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


Our guest of the week was born in | 


London, of an Italian father (who was 
also a professional musician) and a 
French mother, on December 2, 1899. 
He made his first public appearance as 
a cellist at the age of eleven, and joined 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra at sixteen. 


He soon gave his full energies to con- 
ducting, both symphonic and operatic, 
notably the London Symphony and 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestras, and had 
several seasons at Covent Garden. In 
1933 he became the conductor of the 
Scottish Orchestra and the Leeds Or- 
chestra. In 1936 he was appointed the 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Society orchestra, suc- 
ceeding Toscanini, continuing at that 
post until 1943. He then became the 
conductor of the Hallé Orchestra in 
Manchester, the position he now holds. 
His return to the United States, to con- 
duct the New York Philharmonic and 
Boston Orchestras, therefore follows an. 
absence of sixteen years. 

Neville Cardus wrote of him in the 
Manchester Guardian in January, 1958: 
“His re-creation of the Hallé Orches- 
tra from the ruins during Hitler’s war 
has been his great*unselfish service to 
British music. To come to Manchester 
in war-time, to build anew from the 
ashes, he gave up the conductorship of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of New 
York, which position of renown he in- 
herited from Arturo Toscanini. His 
devotion to his Hallé ‘boys’ (and ‘girls’) 
persuaded him to turn away from temp- 


' tations to direct Covent Garden Opera. 


Here we have possibly lost much—if 
not as much as we have gained from 
Barbirolli’s ‘Hallé.’ For Barbirolli, au 
fond, is an opera conductor. 

“Years ago, when he was one of the 
old British National Opera Company, 
I heard Barbirolli conduct Strauss’s 
Rosenkavalier. It remains in my mem- 
ory as the equal of anything done with 
the same opera by Krauss or Kleiber. 
Sir John is today in his prime. If he 
will only try to harbour his physical 
resources, it may be that the best in 
him is still to come.” 
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WGBH-FM reported “good re- 
ception” for its live: broadcast 
Via transatlantic cable of a full- 
length Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra concert, It was the first 
transmission of its kind, 


The Symphony Hall con 

cert, 
Pierre Monteux conducting, was 
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rance and Belgium through the 
facilities — of WGBH-FM, the 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCAST 


The broadcast by the international 
cable of last Friday’s Boston Symphony 
concert (January 23) has proved an 
event of true importance in the trans- 
mission of a live symphony concert to 
the European continent. The following 
cables have been received at Station 
WGBH from Europe: 


Radiodiffusion Frangaise— 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS TO WGBH For 
THIS FIRST LIVE INTERNATIONAL BROAD- 
CAST. RECEPTION VERY GOOD. WE WEL- 
COME THIS EVENT AS OPENING A NEW ERA 
IN DIRECT RADIO EXCHANGE OF THE GREAT 
CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF OUR TWO 
NATIONS. 


British Broadcasting Corporation— 


IMMENSELY LOOKING FORWARD BOSTON 
BBC PROGRAM TODAY. 
Rooney Pelletier, 
Controller of Program 
Planning, BBC. 


THANKS AND CONGRATULATIONS FOR 
PROGRAM SPLENDIDLY RECEIVED. 
Rooney Pelletier. 


THE SPLENDID FEAST YOU HAVE JUST 
GIVEN US HAS, I HOPE, FINALLY BURIED 
ALL MEMORIES OF THE TEA PARTY. 

G. R. Lewin, 
Head of Planning, 
Home Service, BBC. 

The Boston Symphony concert of 
Friday, February 13, Charles Munch 
conducting, will be similarly broadcast 
to Europe. 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


Our guest of the week was born in 
London, of an Italian father (who was 
also a professional musician) and a 
French mother, on December 2, 1899. 
He made his first public appearance as 
a cellist at the age of eleven, and joined 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra at sixteen. 


He soon gave his full energies to con- 
ducting, both symphonic and operatic, 
notably the London Symphony and 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestras, and had 
several seasons at Covent Garden. In 
1933 he became the conductor of the 
Scottish Orchestra and the Leeds Or- 
chestra. In 1936 he was appointed the 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Society orchestra, suc- 
ceeding Toscanini, continuing at that 
post until 1943. He then became the 
conductor of the Hallé Orchestra in 
Manchester, the position he now holds. 
His return to the United States, to con- 
duct the New York Philharmonic and 
Boston Orchestras, therefore follows an 
absence of sixteen years. 

Neville Cardus wrote of him in the 
Manchester Guardian in January, 1958: 
“His re-creation of the Hallé Orches- 
tra from the ruins during Hitler’s war 
has been his great unselfish service to 
British music. To come to Manchester 
in war-time, to build anew from the 
ashes, he gave up the conductorship of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of New 
York, which position of renown he in- 
herited from Arturo Toscanini. His 
devotion to his Hallé ‘boys’ (and ‘girls’) 
persuaded him to turn away from temp- 


tations to direct Covent Garden Opera. 


Here we have possibly lost much—if 
not as much as we have gained from 
Barbirolli’s ‘Hallé.’ For Barbirolli, au 
fond, is an opera conductor. 

“Years ago, when he was one of the 
old British National Opera Company, 
I heard Barbirolli conduct Strauss’s 
Rosenkavalier. It remains in my mem- 
ory as the equal of anything done with 
the same opera by Krauss or Kleiber. 
Sir John is today in his prime. If he 
will only try to harbour his physical 
resources, it may be that the best in 
him is still to come.” 


Cabled messages from Eu- 
rope last night to Boston’s 
WGBH-FM reported “good re- 
ception for its live broadcast 
Via transatlantic cable of a full- 
length Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra concert, It was the first 
transmission of its kind, 


The Symphony Hall conce 
Pierre Monteux conducting, — 
heard live in Great Britain 
France and Belgium through the 
facilities — of WGBH-FM, | the 


Home Service of the British 


Broadcasting Corporation, the 
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Sir_John Barbirolli will make his 
conductor of the Boston Symph 
concerts of Jan. 30, 31 and Feb, J 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCAST 


The broadcast by the international 
cable of last Friday’s Boston Symphony 
concert (January 23) has proved an 
event of true importance in the trans- 
mission of a live symphony concert to 
the European continent. The following 
cables have been received at Station 
WGBH from Europe: 


Radiodiffusion Francaise— 


OuR CONGRATULATIONS TO WGBH For 
THIS FIRST LIVE INTERNATIONAL BROAD- 
CAST. RECEPTION VERY GOOD. WE WEL- 
COME THIS EVENT AS OPENING A NEW ERA 
IN DIRECT RADIO EXCHANGE OF THE GREAT 
CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF OUR TWO 
NATIONS. 


British Broadcasting Corporation— 


IMMENSELY LOOKING FORWARD BOSTON 
BBC PROGRAM TODAY. 
Rooney Pelletier, 
Controller of Program 


Planning, BBC. 


THANKS AND CONGRATULATIONS FOR 
PROGRAM SPLENDIDLY RECEIVED. 
Rooney Pelletier. 
THE SPLENDID FEAST YOU HAVE JUST 
GIVEN US HAS, I HOPE, FINALLY BURIED 
ALL MEMORIES OF THE TEA PARTY. 
G. R. Lewin, 
Head of Planning, 
Home Service, BBC. 


The Boston Symphony concert of 
Friday, February 13, Charles Munch 
conducting, will be similarly broadcast 
to Europe. 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


Our guest of the week was born in 
London, of an Italian father (who was 
also a professional musician) and a 
French mother, on December 2, 1899. 
He made his first public appearance as 
a cellist at the age of eleven, and joined 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra at sixteen. 


He soon gave his full energies to con- 
ducting, both symphonic and operatic, 
notably the London Symphony and 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestras, and had 
several seasons at Covent Garden. In 
1933 he became the conductor of the 
Scottish Orchestra and the Leeds Or- 
chestra. In 1936 he was appointed the 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Society orchestra, suc- 
ceeding Toscanini, continuing at that 
post until 1943. He then became the 
conductor of the Hallé Orchestra in 
Manchester, the position he now holds. 
His return to the United States, to con- 
duct the New York Philharmonic and 
Boston Orchestras, therefore follows an 
absence of sixteen years. 

Neville Cardus wrote of him in the 
Manchester Guardian in January, 1958: 
“His re-creation of the Halle Orches- 
tra from the ruins during Hitler’s war 
has been his great unselfish service to 
sritish music. To come to Manchester 
in war-time, to build anew from the 
ashes, he gave up the conductorship of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of New 
York, which position of renown he i1n- 
herited from Arturo Toscanini. Huis 
devotion to his Hallé ‘boys’ (and ‘girls’) 
persuaded him to turn away from temp- 
tations to direct Covent Garden Opera. 
Here we have possibly lost much—if 
not as much as we have gained from 
Barbirolli’s ‘Hallé. For Barbirolli, au 
fond, is an opera conductor. 

“Years ago, when he was one of the 
old British National Opera Company 
1 heard Barbirolli conduct Strauss’s 
Rosenkavalier. It remains in my mem- 
ory as the equal of anything done with 
the same opera by Krauss or Kleiber 
Sir John is today in his prime. If he 
will only try to harbour his physical 
resources, it may be that the best in 


him is still to come.” 
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WPS vi Ba hs gk woe Ea cla ; | Sir John’s own transcription of 
ciated with the ultimate in disci- @ airs Dased on the Fitzwilliam Vir-| [was sentiment, power and a 
line and sensitivity. He achieved | ginal Book proved delightful. Ob-| |cious intellectual appeal The 
slowing tone ia: dikeloked “an . 2 ot ai could be raised on his-| |Second acquired a’ treaties - 
acute sense of orchestral balance eg srounds that the Elizabethan dicative of the continuous -revela- 
(though in the Elizabethan Suite . F sig ve pores gt aber tion fas the heart of a rbapinediale 
and the Walton, the horns failed : iene War's. som tt be, unless} {in this stunning traversal. The! 
to respond with their customary time in the elites oe | er ee short, reached a cli 
crispness) and he elicited an ad- , &. x here that engraved Sir John’s’ 
imirable panoply of inner voice, 


Wells? To me the suite co | j 
s nveyed brief appe | 
both the fragile overtones of the | eit week Chane Mich ¥e. 


clearly-stated line and rhythmie 


chamber virginal and the Holbein- turns from his winter vacation.| 


SIR. JOHN BARBIROLLI, who 
makes his first appearance as 
guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning concerts this week and at 
the Sanders Theater, (am- 
bridge, concert on Tuesday 
night, Feb. 3. 


‘Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Sir| 
John Berbirolli conducting, presented the) 
14th program of the 78th season yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
program: * Pm 

n Elizabethan Suite arranged from ihe 
ettewilliam Virgir.al Book’... Barbiroll' 
“The Walk to the Paradise Garden,” 
Intermezzo from “A Village Romeo 


and Juliet” Delius 
Op. 73 
4; B 
ra 
| nate e up 
lifetime spent; 


ways a talent 
day afternoon, 


conductor. 


music, Sir John: 
Barbirolli has” steadily increased 


the range of his art. He was al- 
ed musician. Yester- 
in his debut with: 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
he demonstrated that he is a great 


‘exactitude. 


If this were all, one might con- 
sider his work yesterday as a 
competent professional display. 


| But the conductor of Manches- 
ter’s Halle Orchestra also in- 


voked the extra quantity, the 
X factor in which good per- 
formance flowers into inspira- 
tion. This type of communica- 
tion lay not only in a polished 
baton technic; it was expressed 
in the very figure of the man 
himself, Standing with his feet 
planted rigidly apart, crouching 
and cajoling, summoning an im- 
perious cue, elegantly gliding 
like a fencer or trembling with 
intense fervor, the visual por- 
trait of Sir John manifested the 
aural aspects of his approach. 
Everything he did bore the un- 
mistakable stamp of an aristo- 
cratic personality. 


Bristles with Life 


The most interesting item on 
the program from a musical point 
of view was Walton’s Partita for 
Orchestra. The composer, so we 
are informed, wrote it in the hope 


itthat it might be enjoyed straight 


off without any preliminary prob- 
ing in the score, and he succeeded 
in that aim. The Partita is simply 
the adaptation of baroque dance 
forms. into a contemporary setting. 
It bristles with astringent life, 
carries the listener along by sheer 
motor energy. Walton takes ad- 
vantage of the complex scoring 
available in this era to endow his 
angular homage to the masters 
with a rough, corrugated texture; 
and the Partita abounds in rhyth- 
mic surprises, sonorities and 
brusque contrasts developed hap- 
pily and without strain. J think 
Walton has best defined its limi- 
tations, for the Partita is really 
more of a diversion than anything 
else, but nontheless exciting while 
realizing its relatively modest 


~* 


Esque opulence of the period. It 
Is a work replete with charm and 
elegance, and its slow movements 
have a dying fall as ravishing as a| 

| 


consort of viols fading {nto ob- 
scurity by Esndlalions * 4 


Exalted Character 


The Intermezzo from ‘‘A Village 
Romeo and Juliet,” on the other 
hand, is a more dated period 
piece, a period none too congenial | 
to the modern outlook. Still it re- 
stored Delius to these concerts! 
after a drought, and in a work | 
rarely encountered. Coming after | 
the Fitzwilliam virginal pieces 
the Intermezzo’s lush harmonic! 
intervals were too much of a good 
thing. The cloying sweetness of 
Delius S writing culminated in sur- 
feit; but it was welcome. at anv 
rate, as a novelty, j 

Equal’ misgivings applied to 
Brahms’s Second, but for differ- 
ent reasons. Not again? Four 
times in four years? The mis- | 
Sivings were swept away by an 
“yim of exalted charac- 
er, | 
Here was Sir John at hi 
One does not think of ‘iran og 
Middle European temperament 

and yet his reading displayed the 
full-bodied Structure of the robust 
Teutonic style. The themes of the 
symphony were passionately yet 
clearly stated. The phrasing was 
broad, eloquent and replete with ; 
flow of melodic romance. There 


and the Polish violinist, Henryk 
Szeryng, will be the soloist in the 
Tehaikowski Violin Concerto. Pis- 
ton’s Third Symphony, Berlioz’s 
“Royal Hunt and Storm” from! 
“The Trojans,” and Weber’s| 
Oberon” Overture will also be 
heard. 


ole 





Delius and Walton Pieces 
On Unusual Program | 


O27). 54775 7 
By’CYRUS DURGIN 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY OR- 


CHESTRA performed at Symphony t’ 


Hal) yesterday afternoon, and will 
repeat tonight at 8:30, the 14th 
program of the Friday-Saturday 

ries. Sir John Barbirolli, as guest 
conductor, presented the following 
program: Barbirolli: Elizabethan 
Suite, arranged from the “Fitzwil- 
liam Virginal Book”; Delius: “The 


Walk to the Paradise Garden,” In-' 


termezzo from the Opera, “‘A Vil- 


Romeo and Juliet’; Sir. Wil-, | 
oped Walton: Partita for Orches~ | 
ara: Brahms: Symphony in D ur, 

x 5 


oO 


Sir John Barbirolli is guest 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 
‘Phony this week, and the 
‘happy fact prompts a fancy 
Observation that an epicycle 
of music has come full revo- 
lution. 


As plain Mr. Barbirolli, he 


succeeded Toscanini at the 
New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in 1937, remained 
at the post six years, and 
three times brought that or- 
chestra to Boston. But never 
was he invited as guest of our 
own Orchestra. Now, as Sir 
John, and 16 years the con- 
ductor of the famed Halle Or- 
| chestra of Manchester, Eng., 


he has come here as guest, and 
high time it is. 

Today, Sir John Barbirolli 
is a distinguished master of 
the baton, an authoritative 


and Imaginative interpreter of 
music, (He may not like that: 
term, “interpreter,” but there} 
4S no better one-word defini- 
Yon of a conductor who both| 
‘follows a composer’s indica-: 
|tions and adds a personal dis- 
| tinction of his own to a com- 
| Position. ) , 


tin his choice or program, 
ISir John has brought us no 
‘little novelty, for Delius’ In- 


sumptuous arrangement of 
pieces from the “Fitzwilliam | 
Virginal Book” was new here, 
and so was Sir William Wal-: 
ton’s robustious and expert 
‘Partita. | 

The Elizabethan Suite, de- 
‘signed to sound like the old 
music upon which it is based 
and using but three violas 
and three cellos in a four- 
voiced version of “Giles Farn- 
aby’s Dreame”—is sheer de- 
hight. Especially when it is 
played by so elegant a body 
of strings as the Boston Sym- 
phony’s. Delius one may take 
or leave—I am among the 
takers—but it is richly-scored, 
‘Sensitively-conceived and very 


dramatic music in its idiom of |! 
‘of thoroughly-digested Wag-- 


‘nerism, The Walton Partita is 
altogether healthy, it is melo- 


dic, it is buoyantly ryhthmic | 
and the scoring, though heavy | 


and filled with percussion, is 
enormously vlever. 


e-- \ en ee 


His Mark on Orchestra 


It is sufficien testimony to. 


the mastery of Sjr John that, 
‘In but two days «f work, he has 
put his own impression upon 
‘the Boston Symphony, Under 
him the Orchestra sounds 
quite different from what it did 
under Monteux a week ago, 
and from its usual sound when 
Munch is at the helm. The 


termezzo had not been heard 
from the Boston Symphony in. 
31 years; the conductor’s own. 


strings are richer, more iu- 
tense, the woodwinds darker, 
the brass mellower. These 
qualities were especially con- 
spicuous in the Brahms Sym- 
phony, which has not sounded 
as it did in this familiar work 
since the times of Kousse- 
vitzky, 

Sir John has a big and 
spacious beat; his stance and 
the whole motion of his body 
drive for intensity, for a sing- 
‘ing melodic line, and a general 
manner of conducting which 
takes the music episode by epi- 


‘sode and section by section.. 


This is a truly “big long line.” 
| There is a weakness, how- 
ever, at least with players un- 
familiar with his ways, and 
that is the frequent failure 
to prepare entrances quite 


jenough, Accordingly, horns 


and trumpets see-sawed in the 
coda of the Brahms finale, and 
the woodwinds had difficulties 
elsewhere. Nonetheless, the 
‘Boston Symphony men, orches- 
tral virtuosi that they are, rose 
ito the occasion and performed 
gloriously for their guest. 
| Taken all in all, this week 
lof Sir John’s presence has 
given us a notably refreshing 
interlude. Applause was most 
enthusiastic following each of 
'the three first pieces, and after 
Brahms there was a full-scaled 
ovation. Among the applaud- 
ers, sitting in first balcony 
‘seats, were Pierre Monteux and 
Charles Munch, It is much to 
be hoped that Sir John will be 
invited to return in the future. 
Next week Dr. Munch will 
be back on the stand His 
homecoming program will be- 
gin with Weber’s Overture to 
“Oberon,” and will includa 
Berlioz’ “Royal Hunt and 
Storm” from “The Trojans”: 
Walter Piston‘s Third Sym- 
phony, and the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto with a loca] 
newcomer, Henryk Szeryng, as 
soloist. 
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Iso referred to it as “ 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal 
y the contents, for some of 


fully dated as after Elizabeth’s death. The first 


iam 
itzwilliam 
iversity 


pieces, 
in the possession of 
762 from Pepusch for 
ount Fitzwilliam who, 


, containing 297 
816, bequeathed it with his library to the Un 


It is dedicated ‘to St. Anthony and St. Nicholas 
assembled and copied by one hand in the early seventeenth century. 


FROM THE “FITZWILLIAM VIRGINAL Book” — 
The manuscript 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA AND Four Horns 
1 Book, a treasured historic document in the F 


ina 


This suite, published in 1943, calls for a string orchestra supplemented by four 
Virg 


IR JOHN BARBIROLLI has drawn his suite from the Fitzwill 


sum of ten guineas and presented it to Visc 


It was once thought to have been in the possession of Queen Elizabeth, 
Pepusch. Robert Brenmer purchased it in 1 


who was indeed a virginal player, although Burney expressed his 


doubt on this point. “If her majesty was ever able to execute any of 
* The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book has been edited and published by J. A. Fuller Maitland and 


William Barclay Squire, 1894-99. 


the pieces that are preserved in a MS, which goes under the name of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book,’ she must have been a very ereat 


horns in the final movement. 


(V.H.).” 
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Museum at Cambridge University. It is a finely bound manuscript 


sixteenth century.* 


collection of keyboard pieces used by virginal players in the late 
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mention of it was in 1740, when the book was 


Book,” but the assumption is nullified b 
Dr. 


of them at the end of a month’ 
the pieces are care 


possible to find a master in Euro 
History of Music a 
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is the longest number of the suite and is 
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William Byrd, who figures strongly in the c 
16 bars and has been inscribed by the arran 


The Irishe Ho-Hoane (an andante — “ 
inscribed “jolly and rather heavy.” 


performed by the muted strings. 
rhythmic allegretto. Giles 

cellos with solo phrases. 

horns into full play. It 
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It is dedicated “to St. Anthony and St. Nicholas 
containing 297 


The manuscript, 
assembled and copied by one hand in the early seventeenth century. 


FROM THE “FITZWILLIAM VIRGINAL Book” 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA AND Four Horns 


1 Book, a treasured historic document 


ina 


AN ELIZABETHAN SUITE, ARRANGED By BARBIROLLI 


IR JOHN BaArRBIROLLI has drawn his suite from the Fitzwill 
Virg 


This suite, published in 1943, calls for a string orchestra supplemented by four 


It was once thought to have been in the possession of Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book,’ she must have been a very great 


who was indeed a virginal player, although Burney expressed _ his 


doubt on this point. “If her majesty was ever able to execute any of 
the pieces that are preserved in a MS, which goes under the name of 


* The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book has been edited and published by J. A. Fuller Maitland and 


collection of keyboard pieces used by virginal players in the late 
William Barclay Squire, 1894-99. 


Museum at Cambridge University. It is a finely bound manuscript 


horns in the final movement. 


(V.H.).” 
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sixteenth century.* 
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S practice.” Sir John Hawkins 


Iso referred to it as “ 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal 


nullified by the contents, for some of 


fully dated as after Elizabeth’s death. The first 


1T) 


o the Univers 


/ 


1762 from Pepusch for 


esented it to Viscount Fitzwilliam who 


when the book was in the possession of 
library t 


it was in 1740, 


f 


- Pepusch. Robert Brenmer purchased it in 


mention o 


Dr 


on his death in 1816, bequeathed it with his 


of them at the end of a month’ 
of Cambridge. 


History of Music a 
Book,” but the assumption is 
the sum of ten guineas and pr 


possible to find a master in Euro 
the pieces are care 
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ger ‘stately, with dignity.” 
simply and rather sadly”) is 


A Toye, by Giles Farnaby, is a 


Farnaby’s Dreame is set for the violas and 


y pavanes this one by 
with solo phrases. The King’s Hunt, by John Bull, brings the 


ollection. It consists of 


into full play. It is the longest number of the suite and is 


Sir John Barbirolli has chosen from man 
William Byrd, who figures strongly in the c 
16 bars and has been inscribed by the arran 


The Irishe Ho-Hoane (an andante — “ 
inscribed “jolly and rather heavy.” 


performed by the muted strings. 


rhythmic allegretto. Giles 


cellos 
horns 
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William Byrd, born probably in Lincolnshire in 1543, died in 
Stondon, Essex, July 4, 1623. He was one of the most important 
English composers of that epoch. He held important posts as organist 
and was granted by Queen Elizabeth, together with Thomas Tallis, 
an exclusive privilege of printing music and selling music paper. 
His many choral works perpetuate his creative genius. 

John Bull was born in Somersetshire about 1562 and died in Antwerp 
in March, 1628. Like Byrd, he held a number of positions as cathedral 
organist. He left England in 1609 to establish himself as organist in 
Brussels and later in Antwerp. Forty-five of his keyboard pieces are 
found in the Fitzwilliam collection. 

Giles Farnaby was born in Truro, Cornwall, about 1560 and died 
in London in November, 1640. An Oxonian, he spent the greater part 
of his life in London, composing many choral works. ‘There are more 
than fifty pieces by him in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. 

A suite drawn from the Fitzwilliam collection by Henri Rabaud, 
consisting of pieces by Giles Farnaby and “anonymous” English com- 
posers, was performed at the Boston Symphony concerts under the 
direction of Rabaud, then this Orchestra’s conductor, on December 
80-31, 1918. 


The virginal was a species of harpsichord, first mentioned in the 
early sixteenth century, and therefore not named for the “Virgin 
Queen.” It was a lady’s instrument, however, and the earliest ones 
were contained in a rectangular box, placed upon a table or held in 
the lap. The name may have come from the Latin “virgula,” referring 
to the “jack” of the mechanism. The virginal was distinct from the 
spinet, which had a wing-shaped case, with strings at an acute angle 
to the keyboard. 

° 

The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book is the most treasurable of several 
similar collections of keyboard music of the late seventeenth century. 
It divulges information on the contemporary notation, and perpetuates 
music of such composers as William Byrd, John Bull, Giles Farnaby, 
or Thomas Morley, which would otherwise have been lost. ‘The pieces, 
on a six-line staff, are copied in the hand of a single writer, scrupulously 
neat and accurate. There is no positive, but much circumstantial 
evidence that the book was the work of the younger Francis Tregian, 
who was born about 1574 and died in Fleet Prison, London, about 
1619. | 
Tregian and his family before him suffered persecution as Roman 
Catholics in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. The family was Cornish 


Rand Vie i Jr. Hp a eighteen children. The elder 
eprived of his lands 
many years. He died in exile in 1608. Tn the HEE c er a 
returned to England to claim his father’s propert t hevwas Gall 
victed of recusancy, which mean iatip 
church of the Crown, and was 
years of his life. 

Thurston Dart in the new Grove’s 
evidence that this book was the work of 
letters ‘“F. T.,” ety ae 
Only an impeccable musician 
would have been likely to un 
a way. (There are tw 
there is a large repr 
Philips, and Dering. 


but he was con- 
nt refusal to worship according to the 
imprisoned at Fleet for the remaining 


Dictionary offers particular 
. the younger Tregian. The 
Treg.” are attached to various pieces. 
with endless hours of enforced idleness 
dertake such an enormous task in such 
O other such collections signed by him.) Lastl 

esentation of such Catholic composers as Byrd, 


PARTITA FOR ORCHESTRA 
By WILLIAM WALTON 
Born in Oldham, Lancashire, March 29, 1902 


a A A Ey MEN ee 


This partita was composed for the fortieth anniversary of the Cleveland Orchestra 


and had its first performance under the direction of George Szell on January 30, 
1958. It was first heard in England when performed by the Hallé Orchestra in 
Manchester on April go following. 


The orchestration is as follows: 3 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 


g clarinets and bass clarinet, 3 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 
g trombones and tuba, timpani, snare drum, military drum, bass drum, cymbals, 
celesta, tambourine, castanets, triangle, glockenspiel, xylophone, vibraphone, harp, 
and strings. 


S" WILLIAM WALTON here turns to early dance forms and sets them 
with every advantage of modern orchestral dress. ‘This applies 
especially to the opening Toccata and the closing Giga burlesca, an 
allegro gioviale in the familiar 6/8 rhythm. The intervening Pastorale 
siciliana (andante comodo) is lightly scored, alternating a 9/8 and 6/8 
beat, the movement beginning with a duet for oboe and viola. 

Sir William Walton was approached for a description of his new 
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score when it was introduced in Cleveland, and answered as follows: 
“Two major difficulties confront me in responding to your kind invita- 
tion to contribute a few words about my new Partita for Orchestra. 
Firstly, I am a writer of notes and (to my regret) not of prose. Secondly, 
it is surely easier to write about a piece of creative work if there is 
something problematical about it. Indeed —so it seems to me — the 
more problematical, the greater the flow of words. Unfortunately, 
from this point of view, my Partita poses no problems, has no ulterior 
motive or. meaning behind it, and makes no attempt to ponder the 
imponderables. I have written it in the hope that it may be enjoyed 
straight off without any preliminary probing in the score.” 


Why Symphony Avoids Encores 
Applause Tells 
Concert Story, 


(This is the 46th in a series on New England jobs and the people 


behind them. They appear on Monday.) 
By JUAN CAMERON 
The house lights came up, the audience’s ap- 
plause rose and flooded through the music hall. The 


107-man Boston Symphony orchestra, attired in 
white tie and tails, listened with apparent 1mpas- 
sivity to the clapping, finally rose and left the stage. 


+ es. 

‘We don’t play ,encores as it’s not suitable,’? says bass 
clarinettist Rosariv Mazzeo, ‘“‘you don’t want to hear Hearts and 
Flowers after Beethoven’s Ninth. But you judge the applause, 
listen whether it’s polite or expresses excitement, Somehow 
you know from it how you've played.” 

* * * 

Rosario, who has spent 26 of his 47 years with the Boston 
Symphony, is at the top of an occupation that includes more 
than 3000 professional musicians in Greater Boston, another 
60-75,000 throughout the state. 


The coneert musician who 


works in formal dress under the: 
stiff discipline of the symphony. 


conductor, reads music critics’ 


formal accounts of his perform- 
ance, listens to mannered: 


epplause leads a different life 
from the popular musician. 

“I couldn’t play in a jazz | 
orchestra,” says Pawtucket- | 


born Mazzeo, “It’s a more | 
helter-skelter, disorganized life.’’ | 


While concert playing is more 


demanding, requires more train- 


ing, Mezzeo adds this does not 
mean that popular musicians are 
not just as fine instrumentalists. 
In many cases, ‘It’s primarily a 
matter of personality.” 


COMMON PROBLEMS 


Although the concert mu- 
’sician’s life that in the case of 
“the Boston Symphony guaran- 
tees him some 46 weeks steady 
employment a year is quite 
different from the dance band 
player, Mazzeo, who acts a 
Symphony personnel manager 
and fills the role of union stew- 
ard with the orchestra, speaks 
of common problems. 


First in. importance is the! 
strictly unionized musician, earn-| 
ing anywhere from $150 to $500- 
week ($5000-week for a big name 
player) and $24-daily minimum, 
is being displaced by recorded’ 
music. (The Musicians’ Union| 
estimated half of the state’s mu- 
= are employed part time’ 
only). ; | 


The small groups that used to 
play in hotel dining rooms dur- 


ing luncheon, for example, have 


ell but disappeared in the U. S. 
today. Earlier when sound was) 
intreduced into motion picture 
theaters, musicians took a bad 
beating. 


. Even in the symphony orches- 
tras, high and rising costs of 
musicians are a threat. Mazzeo 
Says a ‘“‘chair’’ in the symphony 
Is worth between $8000-$25,000- 
year, including salary, teaching 
and recording fees. 


‘ However, he adds, while talk of 
deficits in the symphony is a fact 
of life to the musician: ‘We 
figure if it’s been going on for 
75 years, it will probably continue 
another 75.” 


The clarinetist who grew up 
fn Shrewsbury, started his pro- 
fessional career with the Great 
White Fleet Orchestra in the sum- 
mer of 1927; after high school 
came to Boston where after a 
period of study he joined the’ 
Boston Symphony in 1933 as E- 
flat clarinettist. | 


6-WEEK VACATION 

'. An avid ornithologist and 
‘photographer as weil as part 
, time. musical instrument inven- 
tor, Mazzeo lives with his wife, 
Katie Clare and daughter, Rima, 
21 months, in a Fenway apart- 
ment equipped with an elabor- 
ate photographic darkroom. He 
vacations six weeks a year in 
Carmel, Calif, 


He plays 30 weeks a year. with 
the symphony here, nine addition- 
al weeks with the Boston ‘‘Pops,”’ 
another six weeks at. Tanglewood, 
where he teaches as well. 


“Not only does his work require 
five changes of costume—strinped 
trousers and morning coat, white 
suit, blue blaza and white trous- 
ers, dinner jacket as well as tails 
—but a constant period of practice 
and study. 


The symphony practices four 
times a week, usually from 10:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m., plays three 
times a week, once in the after- 
noon, twice in the evening. 


ALWAYS STUDYING 


While these engagements take 
less than 20 hours a week of the 
musician’s time, Mazzeo says the 
job requires much study at home: 


‘‘You’ve no business in music 
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unless you’re always studying. 
Music has become much more 
complicated and dificult than it | 
was 100, even 25 years ago. If 
I stop practicing even on vaca- 
tion I lose some of my coordi- 
nation.” : | 


He says this extra study means 
that probably less than one-fourth 
‘of the orchestra have outside jobs 
‘such as teaching, playing in cham- 
ber music groups, etc. 


| A musician’s mobility, tightly 
controlled by union rules, makes 
getting a job in the top ranking. 
Boston Symphony that has a two) 
to three per cent tumover af-' 
nually all the more difficult. 


If a musician moves from | 
Detroit to Boston, for  in- 
stance, union rules prohibit him 
from working here for one 
month, Nor is he allowed to 
accept any and all engagements 
until he has a three to six 
months residence within the 
autonomous local’s_ territory. 
Furthermore, the union prohibits 
employment of a foreigner for 
a Symphony chair. 


These rules, Mazzeo explains, 
exist to prevent the wholesale, 
seasonal :nigration of musicians 
from one area to another that in 
the past disrupted wage rates. 


As for foreign players, who used 
to cemprise the bulk of the Bos- 
ton orchestra (first Germans, then 
Austrians), Mazzeo says *1e great 
majority of today’s players are 
U.S. citizens. 


Because the Boston Symphony 1s 
considered one of the finest or- 
chestras in the world and im de- 
mand throughout the world the 
year around, this musician points 
out, its musicians are probably 
the highest pefd in the nation. In 
many western symphonies, for in- 
stance, he says, the musicians will 
earn no more than $1500 a year 
from the orchestra for the 20 to 28 
weeks they work. 


DEFENDS UNION | i 

Mazzeo, who makes as much 
money as many corporation ex- 
ecutives, firmly supports the mu- 
sician’s union to which he belongs: 


‘Unions are necessary because 
of the great number of musi- 
cians and the keen competition 
for work. Although  they’ve 
sharply reduced working hours, 
it’s part of a general trend. I 
don’t know anybody except ex- 
ecutives who work longer hours 

| today.” 


| However, the high salaries re- 


ceived by musicians have greatly, 
stimulated the growth of recorded | 
music, and, as a result, Mazzeo 


admits the mediocre musician has 
fewer opportunities than in the 
past, while the top musician prob- 
ably has more. 


“Despite the drudgery of prac- 
tice, the long hours of practice 
for the symphony player’s de- 
manding work,. Mazzeo says most 
of the men wouldn’t do anything 
else: | | 


“Tt’s a varied life—different pro- 
grams, conductors, long trips 
abroad. And you're doing some- 
thing you want. Nobody’s in it 
otherwise.” 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON. «© NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE. 
ee OO 


Fifteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fersruary 6, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fepruary 7, at 8:30 o'clock 


Overture to ““Oberon’”’ 


“Royal Hunt and Storm,” Descriptive 
Symphony from “The Trojans” 


Symphony No. 3 
Andantino 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY *Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 35 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Canzonetta: Andante 
III. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 


SOLOIST 
HENRYK SZERYNG 
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unless you’re always studying. 
Music has become much more 
complicated and dificult than it | 
was 100, even 25 years ago. If 
I stop practicing even on vaca- 
tion I lose some of my coordi- 
nation.” 


He says this extra study means 
that probably less than one-fourth 
of the orchestra have outside jobs 
such as teaching, playing in cham- 
‘ber music groups, etc. 


_ A musician’s mobility, tightly 
controlled by union rules, makes 
getting a job in the top ranking, 
Boston Symphony that has a two 
to three per cent tumover an-' 
nually all the more difficult. 


If a musician moves from 
Detroit to Boston, for in- 
stance, union rules prohibit him 
from working here for one 
month. Nor is he allowed to 
accept any ard all engagements 
until he has a three to six 
months residence within the 
autonomous local’s _ territory. 
Furthermore, the union prohibits 
employment of a foreigner for 
a Symphony chair. 


These rules, Mazzeo explains, 
exist to prevent the wholesale, 
seasonal migration of musicians 
from one area to another that in 
the past disrupted wage rates. 


As for foreign players, who used 
to ecmprise the bulk of the Bos- 
ton orchestra (first Germans, then 
Austrians), Mazzeo says the great 
majority of today’s players are 
‘U.S. citizens. 


Because the Boston Symphony 1s 
considered one of the finest or- 
chestras in the world and im de- 
mand throughout the world the 
year around, this musician points 
out, its musicians are probably 
the highest paid in the nation. In 
many western symphonies, for in- 
stance, he says, the musicians will 
earn no more than $1500 a year 
from the orchestra for the 20 to 28 
weeks they work. 


DEFENDS UNION 

Mazzeo, who makes as much 
money aS many corporation ex- 
ecutives, firmly supports the mu- 
sician’s union to which he belongs: 


‘(Unions are necessary because 
of the great number of musi- 
cians and the keen competition 
for work. Although  they’ve 
sharply reduced working hours, 
it’s part of a general trend. I 
don’t know anybody except ex- 


ecutives who work longer hours 
today.” 


_ However, the high salaries re- 
ceived by musicians have greatly 


— the growth of recorded 


music, and, as a result, Mazzeo 
admits the mediocre musician has 
fewer opportunities than in the 
past, while the top musician prob- 
ably has more. 


“Despite the drudgery of prac- 


tice, the long hours of practice 
for the symphony player’s de- 
manding work,. Mazzeo says most 
. the men wouldn’t do anything 
else: 


‘*Tt’s a varied life—different pro- 
grams, conductors, long trips 
abroad. And you’re doing some- 
thing you want. Nobody’s in it 
otherwise.” 
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Fifteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 6, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 7, at 8:30 o’clock 


Overture to “Oberon” 


“Royal Hunt and Storm,” Descriptive 
Symphony from “The Trojans” 


Symphony No. g 
Andantino 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY *Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 35 
I. Allegro moderato 
II. Canzonetta: Andante 
III. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 


SOLOIST 
HENRYK SZERYNG 





HENRYK SZERYNG 
Henryk Szeryng, born in Warsaw, was 
taught the violin from his childhood, 
and in 1928 was sent to study with Carl 
Flesch in Berlin. He began his career 
as a performing artist in 1933. He also 
studied musical composition, Nadia 
Boulanger being one of his teachers. 
Through the Second World War he de- 
voted himself to playing for the allied 
armed forces, touring in various coun- 
tries of Europe and in South Agferica. 
Since 1946 he has made Mexico his 
home and has become a citizen of that 
country. During his present tour, he is 
introducing Mexican music into his 
programs as a good will mission of the 

Mexican Ministry of Education. 


ANOTHER MUSIC CRITICS’ 
AWARD 


Walter Piston’s Viola Concerto, com- 
posed for Joseph de Pasquale and first 
performed by this Orchestra under the 
direction of Charles Munch in Boston 
and New York last March, has been 
given the 1958 award by the Music 
Critics’ Circle of New York as “the 
outstanding orchestral work of the year.” 
Douglas Moore’s The Ballad of Baby 
Doe was chosen as the best opera. A 
special citation for an orchestral work 


was voted for the Ninth Symphony by 
Ralph Vaughan Williams who died on 
July 27th last. 

The following previous awards for 
music introduced by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra have been: Schuman’s 
Third Symphony, 1942 (the first award) ; 
Barber’s Cello Concerto, 1946; Cop- 
land’s Third Symphony, 1946; Martinu’s 
Fantasies Symphoniques, 1955; Smit’s 
First Symphony, 1957. 


ICELANDIC-AMERICAN 
STRING QUARTET 


An international cultural exchange has 
been arranged by which two violinists 
from Iceland will join two members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
give a series of performances in this 
country next summer. The group call 
themselves the Icelandic-American 
String Quartet and consist of Bjorn 
Olafsson and Jon Sen (violins), George 
Humphrey (viola), and Karl Zeise 
(cello). The project has come about 
as a reciprocal gesture by our State 
Department and the State Department 
of Iceland, with the co-operation of the 
Farfield Foundation and the American 
Federation of Musicians. The tour is 
planned to take place through the first 
two weeks of June and will include 
recitals in cities of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, the two Dakotas, Manitoba (Can- 
ada), and probably other centers as well. 
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vs .. Weber 
d Storm” descriptiv 
Violin Concerto ,in’ DB’ maior, ‘Op. 


cheikowsky | 


‘" By ROBERT T ng | 

Despite i ‘hon é He: of 
Charles .Munch after his winter 
vacation; despite the brilliant play- 
ing of the young Polish-born 
violin virtuoso, Henryk Szeryng;| 
despite the revival of Walter Pis- 
ton’s commendable Third Sym- 
phony after a decade’s lapse, 
yesterday’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra seemed to 
me one of the less inspiring of 
the season. 


Tue reason for this is elusive. 
No aspect of the concert could be 
isolated as incriminating  evi- 
dence, there was a singular lack 
of mediocrity. Perhaps it inay 
be the winter doldrums, .but the 
music failed to convey .to one 
listener, at least, the full meas- 
ure of communication. The pro- 
gram seemed to lack focus, a 
guiding principle, one was re- 
minded of Yeats’ line, ‘‘Things 
fly apart, the center cannot hold.”’ 


I’m afraid, however, that in 
the case of the Tchaikowsky 
Concerto, repeated exposure 
has, quite specifically, dulled 
my appreciation of the work. 


Mr. Szeryng, who was making 
his first appearance with! the 


orchestra, is demonstrably an 


artist. His approach to the 
Concerto in D. major was ele- 
vated, neither condescending 
nor theatrical, and the propor- 
tions of the interpretation ex- 


hibited the same sensitive out- 


lino, , 


Striking Element _ 

Technically, the soloist was im- 
peccable, Since he does not strive 
for a big, sonorous effect, his tone 
production is the most. striking 


: is with deceptive 
achieved what can only be termed 
‘a truly Slavic geniality that per- 


meated the movement with a rare 


and pensive warmth; in the an- 
dante he ereated a shimmering 
wistfulness; in the final allegro, a 
dimension of dark-hued melan- 
choly touching the rhythmic cas- 
‘cade like the shadow of a fleeting 
cloud. The interpretation, in short 
was a lyric act of re-creation; the 
balance between the soloist and 
the orchestra excellent; the sub- 
leties of the bow and the finger- 
board prodigious; and all the 


while I kept wishing, unfortunate-} 


ly, that Mr, Szeryng had chosen/; 


another vehicle for his compelling 
talent. 


_ Walter Piston’s Third Symphony, 
‘presented for the first time at 
‘these concerts since the season of 
1948-49, is a solid and stoutly- 
constructed score with a romantic 
and vigorous flavor. Although the 
Irhythmic character and the tex- 
ture of the symphony declare its 
modernity, the musical ideas have 
more in common, perhaps with 
Brahms than with Boulanger. The 
‘scoring of the music is neat an 
straightforward, and the work as 
‘a whole is conspicuously free of 
‘the manufactured and academic 
‘atmosphere of so much new com- 


‘'position. The themes are devel- 


oped, I’d say, a bit too symmet- 
irically, so that they do not im- 
press one with the originality and 
pith of the ideas in the composer s 
ater symphonies (the march in 
‘the last movement, you know, Is 
‘going to come to a full brass ut- 
terance as inevitable as ‘The 
Stars and Stripes Forever’); but 
the Third Symphony is impressive 
enough as a demonstration of a 
‘powerful musical imagination 
working with skill, if not with in- 
'spiration, Mr. Piston was in the 
‘audience and took his bows from 


the stage. 


Rested and Alert 


| Dr. Munch—who, incidentally, 
looks rested and alert she his 
uropean sojourn—IMMPoocc 
carpenallty almost iramediately, 
‘and the men responded in kind. 
The Boston Symphony shows a 
startling contrast this week, re- 
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HENRYK SZERYNG 
Henryk Szeryng, born in Warsaw, was 
taught the violin from his childhood, 
and in 1928 was sent to study with Carl 
Flesch in Berlin. He began his career 
as a performing artist in 1933. He also 
studied musical composition, Nadia 
Boulanger being one of his teachers. 
Through the Second World War he de- 
voted himself to playing for the allied 
armed forces, touring in various coun- 
tries of Europe and in South America. 
Since 1946 he has made Mexico his 
home and has become a citizen of that 
country. During his present tour, he is 
introducing Mexican music into his 
programs as a good will mission of the 

Mexican Ministry of Education. 






ANOTHER MUSIC CRITICS’ 
AWARD 


Walter Piston’s Viola Concerto, com- 
posed for Joseph de Pasquale and first 
performed by this Orchestra under the 
direction of Charles Munch in Boston 
and New York last March, has been 
given the 1958 award by the Music 
Critics’ Circle of New York as “the 
outstanding orchestral work of the year.” 
Douglas Moore’s The Ballad of Baby 
Doe was chosen as the best opera. A 
special citation for an orchestral work 


was voted for the Ninth Symphony by 
Ralph Vaughan Williams who died on 
July 27th last. 

The following previous awards for 
music introduced by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra have been: Schuman’s 
Third Symphony, 1942 (the first award) ; 
Barber’s Cello Concerto, 1946; Cop- 
land’s Third Symphony, 1946; Martinu’s 
Fantasies Symphoniques, 1955; Smit’s 
First Symphony, 1957. 


ICELANDIC-AMERICAN 
STRING QUARTET 


An international cultural exchange has 
been arranged by which two violinists 
from Iceland will join two members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
give a series of performances in this 
country next summer. The group call 
themselves the Icelandic-American 
String Quartet and consist of Bjorn 
Olafsson and Jon Sen (violins), George 
Humphrey (viola), and Karl Zeise 
(cello). The project has come about 
as a reciprocal gesture by our State 
Department and the State Department 
of Iceland, with the co-operation of the 
Farfield Foundation and the American 
Federation of Musicians. The tour is 
planned to take place through the first 
two weeks of June and will include 
recitals in cities of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, the two Dakotas, Manitoba (Can- 
ada), and probably other centers as well. 





Symphony Concert _ | 
The Boston Symphony  Orchestra,} 
Charles Munch co octin » Presented the: 
15th program of the 78th season yester- 
day in Symphony Hall. Henryk Szeryng 

was the violin soloist. The program:: - 
“Oberon” eber 

“Royal Hunt and Storm” descriptive 
Symphony from “The Trolans’’-—Berlioz 
PAY gr G Le 6 thaled ‘ache 
olin Concerto ,in major, Op. | 
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A i. ms Tchaikowsky | 
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‘Charles Munch after his winter 
vacation; despite the brilliant play- 
ing of the young Polish-born 
violin virtuoso, Henryk Szeryng;| 
despite the revival of Walter Pis- 
ton’s commendable Third Sym- 
phony after a decade’s lapse, 
yesterday’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra seemed to 
me one of the less inspiring of 
the season. 


Tue reason for this is elusive. 
No aspect of the concert could be 
isolated as incrininating €vl- 
dence, there was a singular lack 
of mediocrity. Perhaps it inay 
be the winter doldrums, but the 
music failed to convey to one 
listener, at least, the full meas- 
ure of communication. The pro- 
gram seemed to lack focus, a 
guiding principle, one was re- 
minded of Yeats’ line, ‘Things 
fly apart, the center cannot hold.”’ 


I’m afraid, however, that in 
the case of the Tchaikowsky 
Concerto, repeated exposure 
has, quite specifically, dulled 
my appreciation of the work. 


Mr. Szeryng, who was making 
his first appearance with the 
orchestra, is demonstrably an 
artist. His approach to the 
Concerto in D major was ele- 
vated, neither condescending 
nor theatrical, and the propor- 
tions of the interpretation ex- 
hibited the same sensitive out- 
line. 


Striking Element 


Technically, the soloist was im- 
ipeccable. Since he does not strive 
for a big, sonorous effect, his tone 
production is the most striking 


element of his battery. It is a 


burnished tone, glowing and meli- 
low, and it flows with deceptive 
ease. In the allegro moderato he 
achieved what can only be termed 
a truly Slavic geniality that per- 
meated the movement with a rare. 
and pensive warmth; in the an-| 
dante he ereated a shimmering 
wistfulness; in the final allegro, a 
dimension of dark-hued melan-| 
choly touching the rhythmic cas- 


‘cade like the shadow of a fleeting 


cloud. The interpretation, in short 
was a lyric act of re-creation; the 
balance between the soloist and 
the orchestra excellent; the sub- 
leties of the bow and the finger- 
board prodigious; and all thej 
while I kept wishing, unfortunate- | 
ly, that Mr. Szeryng had chosen; 
another vehicle for his compelling : 
talent. 


Walter Piston’s Third Symphony, 


presented for the first time at 
ithese concerts since the season of 
1948-49, is a solid and_ stoutly- 
‘constructed score with a romantic 


| 


ture of the symphony declare its 


and vigorous flavor. Although the 
rhythmic character and the tex- 


modernity, the musical ideas have 


Imore in common, perhaps with 
‘Brahms than with Boulanger. The 
‘scoring of the music is neat and 





straightforward, and the work as | 
4 whole is conspicuously free of 
the manufactured and academic 
‘atmosphere of so much new Ccom- 


‘!nosition. The themes are devel- 


‘oped, I’d say, a bit too symmet- 
irically, so that they do not im- 
lpress one with the originality and 
jpith of the ideas in the composer s 
‘later symphonies (the march in 
ithe last movement, you know, Is 
‘going to come to a full brass ut- 
'terance as inevitable as The 
Stars and Stripes Forever’); but 
'the Third Symphony 1s impressive 
jenough as a demonstration of a 
‘powerful musical | imagination 
working with skill, if not with in- 
spiration, Mr. Piston was 1n the 
audience and took his bows from 


the stage. 


Rested and Alert 


Dr. Munch—who, incidentally, 
looks rested and alert after his 
European sojourn—imposed his 
personality almost immediately, 
and the men responded in kind. 
The Boston Symphony shows a 
startling contrast this week, re- 
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blithe defiance of Weber. | 
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“Rrench” sound as opposed | 


terim' 


guest conductors. | 


il-} 
~way music, 


turning to its drier, more br 


The 


the clarinet 


“The 


though, 


dhering to a type of inter- 
pretation that has taken root 


in 


. Munch 


in 
here were a clarity and 


yet in this 


instance Dr. Munch erred so far} 


“The Tro-, 
on the slow side that the final 


ainst the 
l; 


“Teutonic’ is a mat-. 
but it suits a work 


The values of Dr 
The conductor, 


1 Hunt and Storm” 
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The reading of Weber’s “‘Obe- 
Henryk Szeryng, Polish violinist, is soloist with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra for its concerts this weekend. 


the orchestra’s horns, haunting, 


and golden. 
rather than with brisk impetu- 


result went by fits and starts} 


refinement that enfolded 
ron” was more debatable. 


such as the out-of 
from Berlioz’s opera 
slow preparation of 
theme is traditiona 


background of 
idyllic magic, 


The 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA yesterday sige pre- 
sented at Symphony . +: he and will 
repeat tonight at 8:30, the 15th 
program of the Friday—Saturday 
series. Charles Munch, music di- 
ector, conducted Weber’s Over- 
ure to “Oberon”; the “Royal Hunt 
and Storm” from Berlioz Les 
Troyens”’; Walter Piston’s. Third 
Symphony, and the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto. In the last-named, 
Henryk Szeryng made, his Boston 
debut as soloist. 


- 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Charles Munch _ yesterday 
afternoon returned to the con- 
ductor’s stand of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, after an 
absence of six weeks, during 
which he vacationed in Eu- 


augural concerts of the néw 


many performances, good, bad 
and indifferent, we perhaps 
take it for granted. Yester- 
day’s performance cleared 
away the tarnish, and the 
work was heard as if new and. 
fresh. Indeed it fairly glittered 
in the showy passages, and 
elsewhere it sang. Dr. Munch 
and the Orchestra provided a 
fine accompaniment, one 
marked by considerable deli- 
cacy in detail, and balance 
with the solo instrument. 

If, in one spot, conductor 
and soloist were not agreed 


on interpretive emphasis and 


rope and conducted the ee that was but a tiny 


orchestra in Monaco. He was 


blemish upon a magnificent; 
whole. Needless to add, at the! 


greeted yesterday by @ risin8/onq there was a full-scale 


erchestra, and from the audi- 
ence received a notably cor- 
dial burst of applause. 
Smiling expansively, Dr. 
Munch looked fit, indeed, and 
proved this happy state in his 
excellent conducting of Web- 
er’s Overture and the operatic 
excerpt of Berlioz, two Ro- 
mantic scores completely suit- 
ed to the Munch expressive 
ardor. 
Let us, for the moment, skip 
to the last portion of the con-| 
cert, which introduced to Bos- 
ton a most extraordinary vio- 
linist, Polish-born Henryk 
Szeryng, who is now a citl-| 
zen of Mexico. I suspect that | 
this debut will prove historic) 
in its way, for here is a string) 
virtuoso of consummate tech- 
nic and true musical sensi- 
tivity. : | 
If the essential quality of | 
Szeryng can be ceumenees | 
into a paragraph, it is that 
of a musician who navigates | 


all manner of difficulties with thusiastic applause. 


fantastic accuracy and tidi- 
ness; who plays a superb) 
Stradivarius with a gorgeous 
and never forced singing tone, 
who feels the music in every 
-fMiote and measure, and who 
oes not for a moment indulge 


ovation for all hands. If you 
don’t object to a bit of a cliche,: 
Henryk Szeryng is a comet in 
the yo Ore 
Piston Rie? the est 

Walter Piston’s Third Sym- 
phony received yesterday a 
definitely overdue rehearing. 
This is some of the best Amer- 
ican music ever created, and 
among the finest scores from 
any source, in the first half of 
the 20th century, 

After so long a silence, the 
work in “live” performance 
makes a new impression by 
qualities we already have 
known, Piston let himself go 
melodically here, his large 
orchestra glows and sparkles 


the play of rhythm is con- 
stant and fascinating, even in 
the adagio. 

The composer was in the’ 
audience, and came upon stage 
to acknowledge genuinely en- 


with variegated colors, and 
| 
| 


Next week Dr. Munch will 
present two works by Robert 
Schumann: the Overture to 
Byron’s “Manfred,” and the 
Piano Concerto with Eugene 
Istomin as soloist; first per- 


‘formance of Martinu’s “The 


the slightest exaggeration ‘Parables,’ and the Flemish 


or deviation from style. 
Here, ladies and gentlemen, 
you fave what I believe to be 


at artist, if that) 


aimed upon the basis 
ie performance. 

fortunate if we can 
e of Szeryng, solo and 


with orchestra. | 
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Szxteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 13, at 2:15 o’clock 


SCHUMANN 


SCHUMANN 


I. 
II. 
IIT. 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fresruary 14, at 8: 30 o'clock 


Overture to Byron’s Manfréd, Op. 115 


Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 
Allegro affettuoso 
Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso 
Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


“The Parables” 


The Parable of a Sculpture 
The Parable of a Garden 
The Parable of a Labyrinth 


(First performance) 


Rapsodie Flamande, Op. 56 


SOLOIST 
EKUGENE ISTOMIN 


Mr. IsToMIN uses the Steinway Piano 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA yesterday afternoon pre- 
sented at Symphony_ Hall, and will 
repeat tonight at 8:30, e th 
program of the Friday-Saturday 
series. Charles Munch, music di-~ 
rector, conducted Weber's Over- 
ture to “Oberon”; the “Royal Hunt 
and Storm’ from _ Berlioz’ ‘“‘Les 
Troyens”’; Walter Piston’s. Third 
Symphony, and _the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto. In the last-named, 
Henryk Szeryng made, his Boston 
debut as soloist, 


—— oa 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Charles Munch yesterday 
afternoon returned to the con- 
ductor’s stand of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, after an 


many performances, good, bad 
and indifferent, we perhaps 
take it for granted. Yester- 
day’s performance cleared 
away the tarnish, and the 


work was heard as if new and. 


fresh. Indeed it fairly glittered 
in the showy passages, and 
elsewhere it sang. Dr. Munch 
and the Orchestra provided a 


fine accompaniment, one 


marked by considerable deli- 

cacy in detail, and balance 

with the solo instrument. 
If, in one spot, conductor 


absence of six weeks, Guring/ang goloist were not agreed 


which he vacationed in Eu- 
rope and conducted the in- 
augural concerts of the new 


greeted yesterday by a rising 
orchestra, and from the audi- 
ence received a notably cor- 
dial burst of applause. 

Smiling expansively, Dr. 
Munch looked fit, indeed, and 


proved this happy state in his! piston Among the Sout 


excellent conducting of Web- 
er’s Overture and the operatic 
excerpt of Berlioz, two Ro- 
mantic scores completely suit- 
ed to the Munch expressive 
ardor. 

Let us, for the moment, skip 
to the last portion of the con- 


end, there was a _ full-scale 
ovation for all hands. If you 
‘don’t object to a bit of a cliche, 
_|Henryk Szeryng is a comet in 


; 
’ 
; 


; 


on interpretive emphasis and 


tempo, that was but a tiny 
_aacullpg song alton, was| plemish upon a magnificent. 
orchestra 1n ,|Whole. Needless to add, at the’ 


the yo le heavens. 


Walter Piston’s Third Sym- 


‘Phony received yesterday a 
idefinitely overdue rehearing. 
[This is some of the best Amer- 
ican music ever created, and 
‘among the finest scores from 
any source, in the first half of 
‘the 20th century. 


cert, which introduced to Bos- | After SO long a Silence, the 


ton a most extraordinary vio- 


linist, Polish-born Henryk. 
Szeryng, who is now a citi- 
zen of Mexico. I suspect that. 
this debut will prove historic 
in its way, for here is a string) 


virtuoso of consummate tech- 
nic and true musical sensi- 
tivity. : 

If the essential quality of 
Szeryng can be condensed 
into a paragraph, it is that 
of a musician who navigates 
all manner of difficulties with 
fantastic accuracy and tidi- 
ness; who plays a_ superb 
Stradivarius with a gorgeous 
and never forced singing tone, 
who feels the music in every 
note and measure, and who 
‘aloes not for a moment indulge 

1 the slightest exaggeration 
or deviation from style. 

Here, ladies and gentlemen, 
you have what I believe to be 


a really great artist, if that 


may be Claimed upon the basis 

of a single performance. We 

shall be fortunate if we can 

ore of Szeryng, solo and 
orchestra. 

Kovsky Concerto is 


work in “live” performance 
makes a new impression by 
qualities we already have 
known, Piston let himself go 
_melodically here, his large 
orchestra glows and sparkles 
with variegated colors, and 
the play of rhythm is con- 
'Stant and fascinating, even in 


| the adagio. 


| 
| 
' 


| 
| 


| 
i 
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audience, and came upon stage 
ito acknowledge genuinely en- 
‘thusiastic applause. 

| Next week Dr. Munch will 
‘present two works by Robert 
‘Schumann: the Overture to 
Byron’s “Manfred,” and the 
Piano Concerto with Eugene 
Istomin as soloist; first per- 
‘formance of Martinu’s “The 
Parables,” and the Flemish 
Rhapsody by Roussel, 

| 


a verierad tteed of the fid-' 


dling virtu@si, and thanks to 


The composer was in the’ 
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Szxteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fepruary 13, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fresruary 14, at 8:30 o'clock 


SCHUMANN Overture to Byron’s Manfred, Op. 115 


SCHUMANN Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 
I. Allegro affettuoso 


Il. Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso 
lif. Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


“The Parables” 
The Parable of a Sculpture 
The Parable of a Garden 
The Parable of a Labyrinth 


(First performance) 


ROUSSEL Rapsodie Flamande, Op. 56 


SOLOIST 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 


Mr. IsToMIN uses the Steinway Piano 
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EUGENE ISTOMIN 


Eugene Istomin was born in New 
York City, November 26, 1925, of 
Russian parents, both of them singers. 
Studying first in New York, he entered 
the Curtis Institute of Music at the 
age of fourteen and there studied with 
Mieczyslaw NHorszowski and Rudolf 
Serkin. He made his first public ap- 
pearance in 1943 with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. He has played with many 
orchestras since, with this Orchestra at 
the Berkshire Festival, August 7, 1955. 
He has played at the Festivals or- 
ganized by Pablo Casals in Prades and 
Perpignan and among many concerts in 
Europe has given joint recitals with 
that artist. 


His previous appearance at the Friday- , 


Saturday concerts of this Orchestra was 
on March 2-3, 1956, when he was heard 
in Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto. He 
will play this Concerto with the Orches- 
tra on tour next week in Philadelphia, 
February 19; Brooklyn, February 20; 
and New York, February 21. 


OVERSEAS BROADCAST 


The Boston Symphony program of 
Friday, February 13, will be trans- 
mitted directly by Transatlantic Cable 
to Europe. In addition to the British 


Broadcasting Corporation, and Radio 
Brussels, it will be taken by the Swiss 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Yugo- 
slav Radio. 

Many messages have been received 
from Europe as a result of the initial 
broadcast on January 23. Among them 
a letter from H. G. Wonnacott, Man- 
ager of the London office of William 
Filene’s Sons Company, to Harold D. 
Hodgkinson, Trustee of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is here quoted in part: 

“It would be idle to say that the 
concert is musical perfection—because 
we expect that always from Boston. 
And I am not too familiar with Hinde- 
mith, so cannot report on that. But I 
have long enjoyed the glorious sound, 
the fun and the pranks of Don Quixote 
—and, as I write, he is going full bore. 

“You'll get plenty of musical critics 
to tell you about this particular per- 
formance—musically. But I can tell you 
as a layman well experienced in listen- 
ing to radio that the transmission is 
quite superlative—no mush, no inter- 
ference and in perfect tonal balance. 


The full range is coming through beauti- 


fully—from percussion to triangle—and 
I can’t see how you can improve on this 
in the next concert except to hire an 
extra cable and do it stereophonically! 

“It’s quite impossible to believe that 
this broadcast is coming from 3000 miles 
away and not from the West End: the 
whole is so complete in all respects. 

“We are so used here to hearing 
wonderful concerts broadcast that I fear 
many listeners will not appreciate the 
technical triumph of it all—but, that’s 
the way of progress.” 


NEW MUSIC MADE KNOWN 


Martinu’s “Parables,” performed at 
the concerts of this week, will be in- 
cluded among those works considered 
for special award by the American 
International Music Fund. The per- 
formance will be recorded on tape and, 
together with other works which have 


been considered eligible, will be de- 
posited in six major libraries of the 
country for study. Two of the works 
will be selected by a board of judges 
for commercial recording. The Sym- 
phony of Chorales by Lukas Foss and 
the Fourth Symphony by Alexander 
Tcherepnin, performed earlier this sea- 
son by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
are likewise eligible. Last season when 
the project was instituted, Alexei 
Haieff’s Symphony No. 2 and Easley 
Blackwood’s First Symphony, performed 
by this Orchestra, were the winning 
scores. They are accordingly being 
pressed and will be publicly released by 
RCA Victor. 

The American International Music 
Fund is an affiliate of the International 
Music Fund, founded ten years earlier 
by Serge Koussevitzky. On August 3, 
1948, during the Berkshire Festival, the 
first special concert under the title, 
“Tanglewood on Parade” was conducted 
by Dr. Koussevitzky, and funds raised 
on that occasion were channeled through 
UNESCO to composers in European 
countries. 
| In the present season the new project 
is being further pursued through an 
additional grant of $27,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. A large num- 
ber of orchestras have accordingly 
scheduled performances of new works, 
and nineteen of these orchestras have 
scheduled music eligible to be taped. 
The eligible scores will be submitted 
to the jury, which consists of three 
musicians : Carlos Chavez, Alfred 
Frankenstein and Douglas Moore. 


ae 6 i 
Symphony Concert‘! 
“Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


onducting, presented the 
8th season yore’ 


Rapsodie Flamande, Op. 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 
Number 11 of the 20 Maxims 
of the French bon vivant, Brillat- 


Savarin, decrees that in eating 
one must proceed from the more. 
substantial. to the lighter dish. 
Yesterday’s admirable concert by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
seemed to follow the same direc- 
tions. Although the ‘Manfred’ 
Overture and the Schumann Con- 
certo are not the most demanding 
items in the repertoire, they of- 
fered a greater challenge than 
the modern music, which ordin- 
arily contributes the entree. 


It was not that I failed to ap- 
preciate the world premiere of 
Bushuslav Martinu’s “The Par- 
ables” or the revival of Roussel’s 
‘“Rapsodie Flamande” after a 
lapse of two decades. Both con- 
tain aspects I found commendable. 
Compared to the vita] exposition 
of Schumann’s music in the first! 
part of the program, however, 
they appeared rather innocuous 
and conventional, pleasant enough} 
but lacking a sense of urgency. | 


Score Mystical 


The Parables,” dedicated by 
the Czech composer to Charles 
Murch, finds Martinu using a 
specifically programmatic struc- 
ture falling into three sections. 
The first two, “Parables of a | 
Sculpture” and ‘‘Parables of a 
Garden,’ are based on mottos 
from Saint-Euxpery’s posthu- 
mous ‘“Citadelle;’ the third, 
“Parable of a Labyrinth,” is 
inspired by Georges Neveux’s 
play, “The Voyage of Theseus,” 
and conjures up a mental image 
akin to the Minotaur variations 
0” Picasso. 
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EUGENE ISTOMIN 


Eugene Istomin was born in New 
York City, November 26, 1925, of 
Russian parents, both of them singers. 
Studying first in New York, he entered 
the Curtis Institute of Music at the 
age of fourteen and there studied with 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski and Rudolf 
Serkin. He made his first public ap- 
pearance in 1943 with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. He has played with many 
orchestras since, with this Orchestra at 
the Berkshire Festival, August 7, 1955. 
He has played at the Festivals or- 
ganized by Pablo Casals in Prades and 
Perpignan and among many concerts in 
Europe has given joint recitals with 
that artist. 

His previous appearance at the Friday- 


Saturday concerts of this Orchestra was 


on March 2-3, 1956, when he was heard 
in Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto. He 
will play this Concerto with the Orches- 
tra on tour next week in Philadelphia, 
February 19; Brooklyn, February 20; 
and New York, February 21. 


OVERSEAS BROADCAST 


The Boston Symphony program of 
Friday, February 13, will be trans- 
mitted directly by Transatlantic Cable 
to Europe. In addition to the British 


Broadcasting Corporation, and Radio 
Brussels, it will be taken by the Swiss 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Yugo- 
slav Radio. 

Many messages have been received 
from Europe as a result of the initial 
broadcast on January 23. Among them 
a letter from H. G. Wonnacott, Man- 
ager of the London office of William 
Filene’s Sons Company, to Harold D. 
Hodgkinson, Trustee of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is here quoted in part: 

“It would be idle to say that the 
concert is musical perfection—because 
we expect that always from Boston. 
And I am not too familiar with Hinde- 
mith, so cannot report on that. But I 
have long enjoyed the glorious sound, 
the fun and the pranks of Don Quixote 
—and, as I write, he is going full bore. 

“You'll get plenty of musical critics 
to tell you about this particular per- 
formance—musically. But I can tell you 
as a layman well experienced in listen- 
ing to radio that the transmission is 
quite superlative—no mush, no inter- 
ference and in perfect tonal balance. 
The full range is coming through beauti- 
fully—from percussion to triangle—and 
I can’t see how you can improve on this 
in the next concert except to hire an 
extra cable and do it stereophonically! 

“It’s quite impossible to believe that 
this broadcast is coming from 3000 miles 
away and not from the West End: the 
whole is so complete in all respects. 

“We are so used here to hearing 
wonderful concerts broadcast that I fear 
many listeners will not appreciate the 
technical triumph of it all—but, that’s 
the way of progress.” 


NEW MUSIC MADE KNOWN 


Martinu’s “Parables,” performed at 
the concerts of this week, will be in- 
cluded among those works considered 
for special award by the American 
International Music Fund. The per- 
formance will be recorded on tape and, 
together with other works which have 


been considered eligible, will be de- 
posited in six major libraries of the 
country for study. Two of the works 
will be selected by a board of judges 
for commercial recording. The Sym- 
phony of Chorales by Lukas Foss and 
the Fourth Symphony by Alexander 
Tcherepnin, performed earlier this sea- 
son by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
are likewise eligible. Last season when 
the project was instituted, Alexei 
Haieff’s Symphony No. 2 and Easley 
Blackwood’s First Symphony, performed 
by this Orchestra, were the winning 
scores. They are accordingly being 
pressed and will be publicly released by 
RCA Victor. 

The American International Music 
Fund is an affiliate of the International 
Music Fund, founded ten years earlier 
by Serge Koussevitzky. On August 3, 
1948, during the Berkshire Festival, the 
first special concert under the title, 
“Tanglewood on Parade” was conducted 
by Dr. Koussevitzky, and funds raised 
on that occasion were channeled through 
UNESCO to composers in European 
countries. 
| In the present season the new project 
is being further pursued through an 
additional grant of $27,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. A large num- 
ber of orchestras have accordingly 
scheduled performances of new works, 
and nineteen of these orchestras have 
scheduled music eligible to be taped. 
rhe eligible scores will be submitted 
to the jury, which consists of three 
musicians: Carlos Chavez, Alfred 
Frankenstein and Douglas Moore. 


_ Op. 115 
Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, 


v od > Wf Toe 

Symphony Concert‘ | 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, presented the 
16th program of the 78th season yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony _ Hall. . Eu- 
gene Istomin, pianist, was the soloist. 
The program: 


Overture to Byron’s “Manfred’’ 
Schumann 


Schumann 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 
Number 11 of the 20 Maxims 
of the French bon vivant, Brillat- 


Savarin, decrees that in eating 
one must proceed from the more 
substantial to the lighter dish. 
Yesterday’s admirable concert by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
seemed to follow the same direc- 
tions. Although the ‘‘Manfred’’ 
Overture and the Schumann Con- 
certo are not the most demanding 
items in the repertoire, they of- 
fered a greater challenge than 
the modern music, which ordin- 
arily contributes the entree. 


It was not that I failed to ap- 
preciate the world premiere oi 
Bushuslav Martinu’s “The Par- 
ables” or the revival of Roussel’s 
‘‘Rapsodie Flamande” after a 
lapse of two decades. Both con- 
tain aspects I found commendable. 
Compared to the vital exposition 
of Schumann’s music in the first! 
part of the program, however, | 
they appeared rather Innocuous | 
and conventional, pleasant enough | 
but lacking a sense of urgency. | 


Score Mystical 


The Parables,” dedicated by 
the Czech composer to Charles 
Murch, finds Martinu using a 
specifically programmatic struc- 
ture falling into three sections. | 
The first two, “Parables of a> 
Sculpture’ and ‘‘Parables of a 
Garden,’”’ are based on mottos 
from Saint-Euxpery’s  posthu- 
mous ‘“Citadelle;’” the third, 
“Parable of a Labyrinth,” is 

inspired by Georges Neveux’s 
| play, “The Voyage of Theseus,” 
- and conjures up a mental image 
akin to the Minotaur variations 
0” Picasso. 
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The quotes are mystical anc 
evocative and the score is, too 
Its greatest virtue is, I think, it: 
combination of inscerity and tradi- 
tion. Martinu is enough of ¢ 
craftsman to employ. traditiona’ 
polyphonic methods in a person: 
ally vivid manner. There are 
passages of magnificence in ‘‘The 
Parables,” notably in the mys 
terious hush of woodwinds in the 
opening movement and the ex 
alted expression of the brasses 
at the close. 


Yet if tradition is the strength 
of the work, it is also its weak: 
ness. The harmonic fabric is com- 
plex, though not so complex that 
one is baffled. The scoring is apt 
without novel strokes. The total 
work flows in a broad and serene 
current, neither strikingly orig- 
inal nor in the mainstream of the 
past. Perhaps this accounts for 
the impression at first hearing, 
that Martinu has pursued a safe 
middle way, carefully calculating 
his efforts, his colors, his rhythmic 
order, without committing him: 
self to the more vulnerable posi. 
tion that a more distinct style 
would leave him in. One felt as 
though one were in the presence 
of Delius. 


Eugene Istomin’s return in 
Schumann’s piano concerto in A 
minor was an event for the con- 
nossieur. Here was a perform: 
ance that made no attempt to im. 
prove upon Schumann for the 
isake of virtuosity, and yet which 
carried a full measure of reflec. 
tive poetry. Impassioned dimen- 
sions do not suit Schumann well; 
as a romantic his ardor is tem- 
pered by a feeling for proportion 
and form. Mr. Istomin’s inter- 
pretation brought out this side of 
Schumann superbly. Technically 
the pianist’s estate was formid- 
able, for his articulation, his 


phrasing, his tone and his con- 
trol represented a superior attain- 
ment. The dynamics of his 
Schumann, though, were even 
more definitly, everything in 
context, nothing sentimentalized, 
and as a result the A minor took 
on a perspective that realized 
‘Schumann’s ideas comprehen- 
sively. This was a distinguished 
and eminently satisfactory ac- 
count of the master. 


Strong Support 


The eloquence of Mr. Istomin 
in the concerto received strong 
support from Dr. Munch and the 
orchestra; and in the preceding 
“Manfred” overture Charles 
Munch also imbued the unfamil- , 
iar score with the sweep and 
authority of first-rate Schu- 


mann playing. The structure 


was broad but with each detail 
exquisitely-wrought. Splendid 
in concept, the overture reveals 
a rare intellectual intensity too 
seldom encountered in the com- 
poser’s interpreters. 


Roussel’s ““Rapsodie Flamende,”’ 
is an earthy and amusing me- 
lange of north European peasant’ 
themes, and an excellent close 
to any program. (This afternoon 


‘was exceptionally well-balanced, 


even if the Schumann works in- 
herently overshadowed the rest.) 
The work has a genuine sym- 
pathy for the folk ‘elements that 
sustain it, and they are engag- 
ingly set forth, but in the end it 
proves to be simply an adept com- 
poser’s straightforward approach 


ito the soil. Roussel’s ingenuity 
‘here isn’t particularly memorable 
with the materials at his disposal. 


Next week the orchestra will 
be on a tour of the East. Charles 
Munch returns for the weekend oj 
February 27-28 to conduc 
Strauss’s Symphonia Domestica, 
Berlioz’s Overture to ‘“‘Benve. 
nuto Cellini,” and Braahm’s 


Op. 11. 


Serenade No. 1, in. D major, 
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By Harold Rogers 

Of all composers writing to- 
day, perhaps none more than 
Bohuslav Martini “hears a dif- 
ferent drummer,” as Thoreau 
once sald. For Martinti does not 
keep pace with his companions; 
he steps only to the music he 
hears, however measured, how- 
ever far away. Thus we are not 
surprised to find him, more often 
than not, leading them all. 

In “The Parables,” given its 
world premiére yesterday after- 
noon by the Boston Symphony, 
we again note what we have'|. . 
learned before—that Martina is| 12 his evocation of the scene, its 
not afraid to build on the past, aromatic moods, its serenity. 
yet in listening to his distant But in his music we feel an 
drum he devises timbres that active serenity, a stillness filled 
strike the ear in novel ways. with life and thought. It is not 
Only a true individualist can | 2" — hanted mood like that of 
bring forth music of such orig-|@vel’s “Fairy Garden” from 
inal beauty. ‘Ma Mere Oye,” though the. 

ake Raa listener might have difficulty in. 
‘thinking of Martini’s garden | 

Dedicated to Charles Munch, | W!thout recalling Ravel’s, 

the movements are based on tt AER | 


three modern parables—two by The third is “The Parable of | 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, the!a Labyrinth”: | 
third by Georges Neveux. The Theseus: Who are you? 

first is “The Parable of a Sculp- Young Girl: I am _  ealled 


ture”’: Ariadne. What are you called? 
“And the sculptor fixed the The parable then closes with 
likeness of a face in clay. And / these words: 

you walked by and passed be- “Behold Theseus, the man. 
fore his work and you glanced! who had to vanquish the Mino- 
at the face and then walked on /taur. Behold him vanquished by 
your way. And then it happened |a woman.” 


that 17 
on ree not quite the Bah vas opens this movement 
‘ga anfares an 

Here Martini opens with the | distant drums, not these, fos hes 
winds in various combinations, | belong to the town crier who! 
marvelously colored. There is aptells Theseus that he is in the 
monumental sweep to the music labyrinth). And then the music 
(the sculpture, of course) and|Swirls into a romantic rhapsody 
the violins enter and soar higher | 8S Theseus loses his heart. 
and higher to a- scintillating There is a_ sturdy beauty 
climax. Then we again find the throughout the work, for this 
grand sweep of the opening music, though tonal, is strength- 
theme (but changed, of course;'ened by virile dissonance. The 














we have seen the face and we 
are not quite the same). 


a ae 


The second is “The Parable 
of a Garden”: 


“And when I am in the gar- 
den, which with its fragrance is 
my own domain, I sit on a 
bench. I contemplate. . .. We 
£0, my garden and I, from the 
flower to the fruit. But then on 
to the seed. And from the seed 
toward the flowering of the year 
to follow.” 


Here, too, Martina is litera] 
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poetry, however, comes from 
another world. Dr. Munch’s im- 
passioned reading earned its 
share of the applause. 

Martingug, who now lives in 
Switzerland, heard this per- 
formance via the Boston Sym- 
phony’s second trans-Atlantic 
broadcast. 

Be S 

The program this week is also 
graced in other ways—by the 
pianistic talents of Eugene Isto- 
min, by Schumann’s Overture 
to “Manfred” and his A minor 


Piano Concerto (with Mr. Isto- 
min as soloist), and by Roussel’s 
Rapsodie Flamande. The first 
half of the program was linked 


‘by the two Schumann works; 


the last by Martina and Rous- 


‘sel, for Roussel was Martinti’s 


‘teacher and close friend, 


The Roussel Rapsodie is an 
attractive pastiche of Flemish 
tunes, radiantly exciting in yes- 
terday’s performance. And Mr. 
Istomin took his share of the 
laurels for a performance that 
gave us less insight than he has 
led us to expect of him, but 
which compensated in brilliance. | 








~~ 





Plays Schumann Concerto; 


Martinu Work in Premiere 


‘THE BOS Y SYMPHONY ORCHES-' 
| TRA performed at Symphony Hall 
| yesterday afternoon, and will repeat 

tonight at 8:30, the 16th program of 
| the Friday-Saturday series. Charles 

Munch, music director, conducted: 
| Schumann: Overture to Byron's 
| *‘Manfred’’; Piano Concerto in A 
| minor, Eugene Istomin _ soloist; 
| Bohuslav Martinu: “The Parables” 
| (first performance); Roussel: Flem— 
Ish Rhapsody. 


| een we 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


| The presence of Eugene 
Istomin as soloist in the Schu- 
‘mann Piano Concerto, ¥ and 
‘first performance of Martinu’s’ 
'“The Parables” bring added 
‘luster to the Boston Symphony 
concerts this week. oh 

Though he has appeared but | 


—_— ~ 


‘seldom in Boston, the 34-year-. 
old Istomin in recent years 
has taken his place among the, 
ten keyboard artists of his gen- 
eration. He is a player most. 
musical, in the sense that .he 
has a musical brain as well 
as a muscular technic, and he! 
is a player most poetic. | 

He chose to play this week, 
one of the most treasurable! 
of the classic piano concertos, | 


%) ’ 





Dedicated to Dr. Munch | 


| Martinu’s “The Parables,” 


finished about a year ago and 
dedicated to Charles Munch, is 
‘pure music, typical of the com- 
Poser in its harmonic flavor, 
its play of rhythms and its 
frequent odd effects of in- 
'strumental color—like the 
whirrings in woodwinds, and 
little clusters of Pizzicatos in 
the strings. Speaking in strict- 
ly general terms, you probably 
could call the work a modern 
variety of symphony with its 
three movements of contrast- 
ing speed and character. 

| Martinu’s title is explained 
‘only to the extent that at the 
‘beginning of each movement is 
‘written a brief “parable” (“a 
fictitious narrative, usually 
brief and simple, which, under 
the guise of facts of familiar 
or common occurrence, con- 
veys moral or spiritual truth” 
—Webster), 

Over the first movement is 
one from Saint-Exupery about 
the fact that once you have 
encountered a work of art (in 
this case sculpture) your 


and one of the most extraor- thought and Spirit have been | 


dinary. Schumann’s work has 
a somewhat changeable as-| 
pect: when a man plays the | 
work will sound virile; if the 
soloist is a woman, the music 
will seem to take on a little 
more feminine grace. It is 
still the same piece, and no 
harm ever is done by this 
phenomenon, which seems pe- 
culiar to this concerto alone. 

Istomin made it both pow-! 


altered by the experience; | 
over the second, also eee 
Saint-Exupery, a parable of 
the eternal cycle of life from) 


flower to fruit to seed and to 


flower again, perceived in a 
garden, The last is by play- 
wright Georges Neveux, the 
parable of Theseus, who slew 
the Minotaur, now vanquished 
by the woman Ariadne. 





erful and tender, but virile.! What Does He Mean? 


He made the notes and the, 
phrases sing. The rhythm was! 


Now just how Closely these 


‘infectious and springy and/Parables relate to the actual, 


music, only Martinu can say, | 
there was, all the way, a fine! ’ 
continuity. The  orchestraj/@24 he has not—yet. I doubt 


backed him well, but it did 


that many will brood and burn 


over any arcane associations 
seem to me that Dr. Munch y 


was content with an overly 


etween words and notes. A 


dry upper strings resonance,|8'€4t Many more, myself for 


Except, of course, those mar- 


the time being, at least, will 


velous pages where fiddles, simply try to enjoy the music, 


‘violas and cellos soar in some 


and it is, for logic and skill 


‘of the most golden melody and idiom and an emotiona] 


ever conceived. Istomin de- 


quality not easily defined, 


hi | 7 
servedly received a warm, highly enjoyable. But I’ll bet 


‘spontaneous reception from 
the Friday audience, 


double-stops against double- 
Sharps that those parables are 
going to cause no end of com- 


plication. 






































So far as one could say of 
a first performance, the 
Orchestra was in superb fettle, 
as it had been in Schumann’s 
grave and noble and neglected 
Overture, and as it was to be 
in Roussel’s also neglected and 
very healthy Flemish Rhap- 
sody. Certainly Dr. Munch’s 
conducting represented his 
best. 

Next week the Orchestrz 
will go on tour. At the con. 
certs of Feb. 27 and 28, Dr 
Munch will present Berlioz 
Overture to “Benvenuto Cel. 
lint”; the D major Serenade 
No. 1, of Brahms, and Strauss 
Domestic Symphony, | 


ee 
THE PARABLES 
By Bounustav Martinu 
Born in Policka, East Bohemia, December 8, 1890 


eens 

The score, according to a notation on the manu 
berg Pratteln, February 9, 1958. The first movem 
1957; and the second movement, Rome, July 21 

The following orchestra is req , 
contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 
cymbals, triangle, 
and strings. 


The Parables are dedicated to Charles Munch. 


script, was completed at Schonen- 
ent bears the date, Rome, July 1, 
1957: 

uired: g flutes, 3 clarinets, 3 Oboes, 3 bassoons and 
2 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, bass drum and 
small drum, military and snare drums, tam-tam, xylophone, harp, 


jd Parables” consist of a paragraph at the head of each movement, 


evidently intended as 


a sort of motto. The first tw 
’ O 
from the posthumous wor pian 


k by Antoine de Saint- 
the parable of a sculpture and the parable of a me Gar anaes, 
on parable of a labyrinth, and js taken from Le Voyage de Thésée 
y Georges Neveux (Neveux is the French playwright from whose 
play, Juliette, Martinu found the text for his opera of that name) 


The Parable of a Sculpture 


the likeness of a 


changed, turned and incl 
still for a while. 


A man thus experienced an indefinable impulse: he lightly fingered the clay. 
He placed it in path. And you were caught with this same indefinable impulse. 
And it would not be otherwise if a hundred thousand years had intervened between 


his gesture and your passing. 


The Parable of a Garden 


And when I am in the garden, which with its fragrance is my own domain, I sit 
on a bench. I contemplate. The leaves are falling and the flowers fading. I sense 
both death and new life. But no oppression. I am all vigilance, as on the high sea. 
Not patience, for there is no question of an end but the pleasure of change. We go, 
my garden and I, from the flower to the fruit. But then on to the seed. And from 


the seed toward the flowering of the year to follow. : 


The Parable of a Labyrinth 
Theseus: Who are your 
The Man: The town crier. It is I who announce marriages and deaths. You are 
already in the labyrinth. 
Theseus: Who are your 
Young Girl: I am called Ariadne. What are you called? 


~*~ 


Behold Theseus, the man who had to vanquish the Minotaur. Behold him van- 


quished by a woman. 


It is a fact, but no cause for romanticizing, that Martinu was born 
in a belfry. He could hardly have gazed upon the little community of 
Policka (near the Moravian border) as a speculative philosopher in 
an ivory tower. His father was the town bell-ringer as well as a simple 


shoemaker and a kindly parent, and dwelt with his wife and four chil- 
dren in an apartment in the five-spired church. Bohuslav, the youngest, 
studied and became proficient upon the violin, tried to compose (with 
little guidance), and developed his lifelong fondness for reading and 
for the theatre. At sixteen he was sent to Prague, where he attended 
the Conservatory and later the Organ School. It soon became apparent 
that he would become neither a great violinist nor a great scholar. 
He found music in his own way, and not by the book. He nevertheless 
obtained a place among the second violins of the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Since both the Orchestra and the National Opera were 
ambitious as to repertory, he soon became acquainted with the great 
musical currents, new and old. 

In 1915 he returned to Policka where he could manage to avoid 
being drafted into the Austrian Army. There he taught, learned to 
play the piano, and composed. In 1920, he returned to his place in 
the Czech Philharmonic in Prague, composed music which was per- 
formed, and became interested in the music of Debussy, Ravel, Dukas 
or Roussel against a prevailing adherence there to German ways. In 
1923, he went to Paris to study with Albert Roussel, who became his 
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So far as one could say of 
a first performance,’ the 
Orchestra was in superb fettle, 
as it had been in Schumann’s 
grave and noble and neglected 
Overture, and as it was to be 
in Roussel’s also neglected and 
very healthy Flemish Rhap- 
sody. Certainly Dr. Munch’s 
conducting represented his 
best. 

Next week the Orchestrz 
will go on tour. At the con. 
certs of Feb. 27 and 28, Dr 
Munch will present Berlioz 
‘Overture to “Benvenuto Cel 
lini’; the D major Serenade 
'No. 1, of Brahms, and Strauss 
‘Domestic Symphony. 
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THE PARABLES 
By Bouustav Martinu 
Born in Policka, East Bohemia, December 8, 1890 


eres 


§ tO a notation on the manuscript, was com 
: pleted at Schonen- 
berg Pratteln, February 9, 1958. The first movement bears the date, Rome, Tul y" 
1957; and the second movement, Rome, July 21, 1957. 5g di 


The following orchestra is required: g flute 
contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombo 
cymbals, triangle, small drum, milit 
and strings. 


The Parables are dedicated to Charles Munch. 


Ss, 3 Clarinets, 3 oboes, 3 bassoons and 
nes and tuba, timpani, bass drum and 
ary and snare drums, tam-tam, xylophone, harp, 


H éé 9? . 
¢ § E Parables” consist of a paragraph at the head of each movement, 


evidently intended as a sort of motto. The first two are taken 


ng the posthumous work by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Citadelle: 
i parable of a sculpture and the parable of a garden. The third is 
: € parable of a labyrinth, and is taken from Le Voyage de Thésée 
y Georges Neveux (Neveux is the French playwright from who 
play, Juliette, Martinu found the text for his opera of that name) vf 


y- And you walked by and 

. d then walked on your way. 
quite the same. Slightly changed, but 
R for a while perhaps, but 


A man thus experienced an indefinable impulse: he lightly ee the clay. 
He placed it in your path. And you were caught with this same inde nable impulse. 
And it would not be otherwise if a hundred thousand years had intervened between 


his gesture and your passing. 


The Parable of a Garden 


And when I am in the garden, which with its fragrance is my own domain, I sit 
on a bench. I contemplate. The leaves are falling and the flowers fading. I sense 
both death and new life. But no oppression. I am all vigilance, as on the high sea. 
Not patience, for there is no question of an end but the pleasure of change. We go, 
my garden and I, from the flower to the fruit. But then on to the seed. And from 


the seed toward the flowering of the year to follow. : 
The Parable of a Labyrinth 


Theseus: Who are you? 
The Man: The town crier. It is I who announce marriages and deaths. You are 


already in the labyrinth. 
Theseus: Who are you? 
Young Girl: I am called Ariadne. What are you called? 


Behold Theseus, the man who had to vanquish the Minotaur. Behold him van- 


quished by a woman. 
° * 


It is a fact, but no cause for romanticizing, that Martinu was born 
in a belfry. He could hardly have gazed upon the little community of 
Policka (near the Moravian border) as a speculative philosopher in 
an ivory tower. His father was the town bell-ringer as well as a simple 


shoemaker and a kindly parent, and dwelt with his wife and four chil- 
dren in an apartment in the five-spired church. Bohuslav, the youngest, 
studied and became proficient upon the violin, tried to compose (with 
little guidance), and developed his lifelong fondness for reading and 
for the theatre. At sixteen he was sent to Prague, where he attended 
the Conservatory and later the Organ School. It soon became apparent 
that he would become neither a great violinist nor a great scholar. 
He found music in his own way, and not by the book. He nevertheless 
obtained a place among the second violins of the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Since both the Orchestra and the National Opera were 
ambitious as to repertory, he soon became acquainted with the great 
musical currents, new and old. 

In 1915 he returned to Policka where he could manage to avoid 
being drafted into the Austrian Army. There he taught, learned to 
play the piano, and composed. In 1920, he returned to his place in 
the Czech Philharmonic in Prague, composed music which was per- 
formed, and became interested in the music of Debussy, Ravel, Dukas 
or Roussel against a prevailing adherence there to German ways. In 
1923, he went to Paris to study with Albert Roussel, who became his 
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closest friend. He lived in Paris for seventeen years. His tastes were 
moderate and orderly; he had little sympathy with the “Groupe des 
Six,” with the exception of Honegger. Many of his works (notably 
Vanishing Midnight, Half-Time, the first Piano Concerto and String 
Quartet, the opera The Soldier and the Dancer, the ballets Jstar, Who 
Is the Most Powerful in the World? and Revolt) were performed in 
Prague or Brno by 1928. Paris heard several of his ballets and chamber 
works in these years. Serge Koussevitzky in Boston introduced La 
Bagarre in 1927, La Rhapsodie (“La Symphonie”) in 8, and the 
Concerto with String Quartet in 1932. Martinu thus 
spicuous figure in contemporary music. In the early thi 
more attention to chamber music and music for chamber orchestra. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge commissioned the String Quintet 
(1927) and the String Sextet (1932). The Concerto for String Quartet 
with Orchestra was the first of several scores in the concerto grosso 
form. His principal operas were The Miracle of Our Lady (1933) and 
Juliette (1936-37), first performed in Brno and Prague respectively. 
When France was invaded in May, 1940, Martinu, with his wife, 
Charlotte Ouennehen, whom he had married in 1931, fled Paris, for 
his record as an active nationalist in Prague would have caused his 
arrest by the Nazi troops. The two managed to board a train, leaving 
behifd all their possessions, including the composer's manuscripts, 
many of which were put into a suitcase and lost in the confusion. 
Charles Munch, who had conducted the composer’s Cello Concerto 
in Paris and otherwise befriended him, found shelter for the couple 
in Rancon, near Limoges. They made their way to Aix-en-Provence 
and Marseilles, and after many delays succeeded with friendly help in 
obtaining passage on the steamship Exeter from Lisbon on March 21, 
1941, and were met by musical friends in New York ten days later. 


Dr. Koussevitzky ordered an orchestral work for the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation, and likewise invited Martinu to be the guest com- 
poser on the faculty of the Berkshire Music Center for the summer of 
1942. The result of the commission was the First Symphony, com- 
pleted in the same summer, and introduced November 13, 1942. Three 
more symphonies were to follow in the American years. The Violin 
Concerto, written for Mischa Elman, was likewise introduced at the 
Boston Symphony concerts (December 31, 1943). The Concerto for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra was introduced by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra on November 5, 1943 and was performed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in 1944. Charles Munch introduced the Third Piano Con- 
certo to Boston on October 13, 1950 (with Firkusny as soloist). The 
Fantaisies Symphoniques (really the Sixth Symphony) was composed 
for Dr. Munch, first performed as a part of this Orchestra’s Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary, and likewise carried to Munich and Paris during 
the European tour of 1956. The Mass for the Field of Honor, per- 
formed at the Berkshire Festival in 1956, completes the list to date of 
Martinu’s music at the concerts of this Orchestra. 


They were received in Pleasantville, Edgartown (Martha’s Vineyard) 
and Jamaica, Long Island, and by the end of the year Martinu had 


composed the Concerto da camera for solo violin (for Paul Sacher in 
Basel) and revised other works. 


The strange fate of the Concerto Grosso is characteristic of a com- 
poser subjected to the hazards of war. When it had its first performance 


by the Boston Symphony Orchestra on November 14, 1941, from the 
manuscript, the composer told this story: 


“The work has had a singular destiny. Written in Paris, in 1937, it 
was to have been published by the ‘Universal Edition’ in Vienna, and 
its first performance was set for the season of 1938 in Paris. Then 
came the ‘Anschluss,’ and I was without news of the score; the premiére 
was prevented by the impossibility of receiving the orchestral parts and 
the manuscript. A year afterwards, events prevented the ‘second’ 
‘haere a this time at Prague, where from that time my works have 
been banned from the repertoire.* At last I expected a real premiére 
in Paris in the month of May, 1940, under the direction of Charles 
Munch. I received my manuscript after many difficulties, and after it 


had undergone some highly involved wanderin 
| gs. Everything was 
ready, the hall hired, but events in France did not peruale it te be 


heard. The whole thing was called off, and the manuscript was lost 
during my retreat from Paris. 


“By a lucky chance, the Czecho-Slovak conductor George Szell had 


rescued a copy of the work from Prague, just in time. I had no idea 


of the existence of a copy, and it was a happy surprise to learn of it on 
my arrival in America.” 


* This statement applies to the war. 
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Serenade No. 1, in D major, Op. 11 
Symphonia Domestica, Op. 53 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 
Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23 


INTERMISSION 


Seventeenth “Pro gram 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 28, at 8:30 o'clock 


Scherzo: Allegro non troppo 
Minuets I and II 
Rondo: Allegro 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 27, at 2:18 0’clock 
Allegro molto 
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JAMES STAGLIANO 


James Stagliano, the Principal Horn 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra since 
1946, was born in Catanzarro, Italy. He 
was brought to Detroit at six and, grow- 
ing up there, studied with his uncle 
Albert Stagliano, principal horn in the 
Detroit Symphony under Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch. James Stagliano has played in 
the Detroit Orchestra and as principal 
in the orchestras of St. Louis, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and Cleveland. 


| 
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Program of Pictorial Muste 
For Imaginative Listeners 


» 
C SM- 2-28 By Harold Rogers 
Symphony subscribers can He wrote a successful entertain- 
approach Symphony Hall this | ment. 
Keckend without trepidation.| If Dr. Munch obviously en- 
. 71 . +aY r . ° : : . ; 
4 nere are no premieres, There | joyed himself while conducting 
ie moderns, They can set-/the Berlioz and the Brahms 
> Aol _ . - > ° . . . . s 
tb pec on pillows of conven- | thus making-ingratiating music 
a reiax reps mental muscles, | as he usually does, he manifested 
é Sig 1 1emselves, (an even greater: sense of verve 
YX there is much more than /in the “Symphonia Domestica.” 
mere enjoyment in Charles | ae 
Munch’s program this week. | Here we need only observe 
aah they may be tradition-' the scenes of marital bliss that 
al > works lioz.i¢e | : } 
ae " wie by Berlioz, | Strauss sets before us—to listen 
ranms, and Richard Strauss/to the easy-going and dreamv 


|are ay j | 

f € tae played often enough to | husband, his vivacious wife, and 

| ality as chestnuts, There are|their tranquil child. forever 
bs 


many interesting things to listen 'playing nearby (those cheerful 


| to, S i ° i . 

hee Ke In the case of} jittie undercurrents), There is a 
poivausss “Symphonia Domes-| jyilaby when the child is 
tica,” to listen for g y cnlia 1s put to 
| ' bed, and a love scene, painted in 


When Dr. Munch opened with ‘Straussian splendors: there is 


‘the Berlioz Ov “Renve. | ; 
aEth Cae Fay eae to “Benve- | even a merry dispute the follow- 
puto Celini, the music spoke | ing morning that resolves in a 


in the same mysteriou ray as!: 
y OuS Way @S; joyous conclusion (a climax 


'do nearly all his works. Berlioz | 
a pO A pik ‘such a cok. 
does more than take the listener | build) 5 a ee ee 


back into his own period, the} No, there was no exercise for 


‘nineteenth centur ‘ 
ie avn inte ae Fo Rpt, |adventurous eardrums, just glo« 
| |rious sounds and plenty of pice 


‘canvas that he sets before us. | ’ re . 
Chords of memory are set in lids _ SDAGIDARYE HACRRETH, 


,Sympathetic vibration, summon- 
‘Ing up visions of things we have 
“never consciously experienced. 
We find ourselves in “that lost 


land, that soft clime, in the 
crimson evening weather” of 
Bulwer-Lytton’s recalling. 


eo ae 


Not so with Handel or Mozart 
whose moods, in spite of his- 
torical or mythological sources 
of inspiration, remain rooted in 
the eighteenth century. Berlioz 
was a visionary; his music could 
not otherwise free the imagina- 
tion as it does. Non-program- 
matic Brahms, of course —or 
any absolute composer — cannot 
give us this type of emotional 
transport. 

The emotions touched by 


‘Brahms are set to ringing with- 


‘out a sense of time or place, and 


for this reason they are purer, 


| perhaps, than those of Berlioz. | 
‘But one should not look for any-| 


cheard yesterday afternoon. It is. 


thing very deep in Brahms’ 
Serenade No. 1, his Opus 11. 


'a youthful work that makes no 
| pretensions of being more than | 
‘its title indicates. Though he: 


| 


does not handle the orchestra | 


with the mastery he was to gain | 


later, he was none the less sure. | 
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JAMES STAGLIANO 


James Stagliano, the Principal Horn 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra since 
1946, was born in Catanzarro, Jtaly. He 
was brought to Detroit at six and, grow- 
ing up there, studied with his uncle 
Albert Stagliano, principal horn in the 
Detroit Symphony under Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch. James Stagliano has played in 
the Detroit Orchestra and as principal 
in the orchestras of St. Louis, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and Cleveland. 


Program of Pictorial Music 
For Imaginative Listeners 


 SM-2-2&S? By Harold Rogers 


Symphony  subs¢tribers can? 


approach Symphony Hall this 


Uhere are no premiéres. There 


are no moderns. They can set- | 


back on pillows of conven- 

relax their mental muscles. 
enjoy themselves. 

Yet there is much more than 

mere enjoyment in Charles 

Munch’s program this week. 


' ,i¢y bs ] =? ,Y" , . " , 
Phough they may be tradition- 


il. tne works by ser hoz, 
Brahms, and Richard Strauss 
are not played often enough to 
qualify as chestnuts. There are 
nany interesting things to listen 
lo, and, as in the case of 
“lrauss’s “Symphonia Domes- 

‘a,’ to listen for. 

When Dr. Munch opened with 
the Berlioz Overture to “Benve- 
niuto Cellini,’ the music spoke 


Ine same mysterious way as! 


ao neariyv all his works. Berlioz 


aoes more than take the listener | 


back into his own period, the 
‘ineteenth century. He enables 
to step into the heroic tonal 
that he sets before us. 


memory are set in' 


vibration. sumMmMon- 
ions of things we have 
nsciously experienced. 
ourselves in “that lost 
lat soft clime, in ine 
evening weather” oo 

recalling, 

7 

in Handel or Mozart 
nNoodas, in spite of his- 
mythologica! sources 
Inspiration, remain rooted in 
eighteenth century. Berlioz 
a visionary: his music could 
‘wise free the imagina- 
il does, Non-program- 
matic Brahms, of course —or 
any absolute composer — cannot 
give us this type of emotional 


— 


transport. 

The emotions touched by 
Brahms are set to ringing with- 
out a sense of time or place, and 
for this reason they are purer, 


'perhaps, than those of Berlioz. 


But one should not look for any- 


‘thing very deep in Brahms’ 


Serenade No. 1. his Opus 1] 
heard yesterday afternoon. It is 
a youthful work that makes no 
pretensions otf being more than 
its title indicates. Though he 
does not handle the orchestra 
with the mastery he was to gain 
later, he was none the less sure. 
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He wrote a successful entertain-« 


BPP | | uit 1 ‘ment. 
veexend without trepidation. : 


If Dr. Munch obviously en- 
jOoyead Nimself while conducting 
the Berlioz and the Brahms, 


thus making-ingratiating musie 


as he usually does, he manifested 

an even greater sense of verve 

in the “Symphonia Domestica.” 
4 4 4 


Here we need only observe 


the scenes of marital bliss that 
Strauss sets before us—-to listen 
to the easy-going and dreamvy 
husband, his vivacious wife. and 
their tranquil child, forever 
playing nearby (those cheerful 


| little undercurrents). There is a 


lullaby when the child is put to 
bed, and a love scene, painted in 
Straussian splendors;: there is 
even a merry dispute the follow- 
ing morning that resolves in a 
joyous conclusion (a climax 
such as only Strauss could 
build). 

No, there was no exercise for 


aaventurous eararums, just gloe 


}Tious sounds and plenty of pic« 


tures for imaginative listeners. 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston noh 
Charles Munch ~ : “the 


! re 
7th program of the 78th Sea $- 
Saran ,afternoon, in Symphony Hall. The 
Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,”” Op 23 | 
erlioz 
Serenade No. I, in D maior, Op. | eS 


rahms | 
Symphonia Domesti¢a Sirauas | 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 


Richard “Strauss’s Shachonia 


Domestica,” which received a 
joyous reading from Charles 
‘Munch and the Boston Symphony! 
Orchestra yesterday, belongs to 
the curious realm of masterpieces 
that triumph over skulking bad| 
taste. One feels covert’ en- 
thusiasm for its musical gran- 
deur; and then ome is recalled to 
the program that inspired it, 
and feels as silly as if all: the 
‘magnificence had been lavished 


‘on, say, the tonal Adventures of 


‘Peter Pan. 
This, I think, is the reason why 
the ‘Symphonia Domestica” js 
not presented more often here, 
and why it remains a bizzare and 
unique achievement. Strauss was 
quite right in asserting that his 
tone poem to domestic bliss should! 
be heard in the abstract. The’ 
human mind being what it is, 
however, cannot help conjuring 
up the narrative that Strauss! 
later endorsed, perversely, as his 
inspiration. ° 


Gumdrop Fantasia 


Of course, the story, as the 
score indicates, .was Strauss’s 
motivating power. He sought 
to celebrate a day of family 
tranquility. Papa, Mama, Baby, 
the Baby’s Bath, The Clock | 
That Strikes Seven, The Quar- | 
rel and Reconciliation—all the 
figures of a gumdrop fantasia 
are present for anyone wo 
wants to digest a sticky fable. 


But there is a strange ambival- 
ence to the whole thing; for, 
however, sentimental Strauss: 
may have been in describins 
his program—in presenting his 
idealized version of his private 
life—in actuality, when it came 
to setting the notes down on | 
paper, he ceased confusing him- 
self with Dr. Spock. 


eee 


I suppose it is impossible, -once 
one has discovered what it is 
‘gbout,” to disengage the mind 
from the literal scheme of the}: 
‘“Domestica,” instead of hearing): 
the work, the program forces one}, 
to listen for the baby’s rattle and}; 
the gurgle: of bath water. Yet it}! 
‘was the merit of yesterday’s fine-| 
‘grained performance that these}; 
sound effects merged into the un- 
sullied symphonic development of 
pure music. 


Dr. Munch applied the radiant 
iorchestral colors. of the Adagio 
delicately; the polyphonic elabora- 
tion was clearly stated; the ber- 
ceuse emerged with exquisite ten- 
derness; over the whole shim- 
mered an elusive and subtle text- 
‘ure of poignant feeling that a 
icoarser, more ‘heroic’ interpreta- 
tion would eschew. (It was pos- 
sible, for example, to discern the 
wealth of genuine lyricism in such 
a passage as that alloted to the 
oboe d’amore, rather than the 
earth-bound allusions.) A munor 
mishap ocurred in the Introduc- 
tion when the conductor dropped 
his baton; but it was retrieved by 
violinist Alfred Krips, and Dr. 
Munch carried out the complete 
concept in a most engaging and 
lucid style. 
| What Strauss had to say In the 
‘“‘Domestica” was banal; his way 
‘of saying it was not. And it 
‘seems to me proof of his genius 
that he seemed to provide the only 
music of real substance vesterday. 
The Brahms Serenade has not 
been performed at these concerts 
‘since 1902 and the lapse is 
understandable, for the score is an 
apprentice work in which : the 
youthful Brahms was learning the 
mastery of his craft by modelling 
himself after Beethoven and Mo- 
zart. | 


Chaste Sweetness 


The score is replete with 
charm, with flashes of blithe 
melody and a chaste and fasti- 
dious sweetness; yet it lacks the 
distinctive stamp of the crea- 
tive intellect, the technical con- 
trol that Brahms was to later 
exhibit in the symphonic form. 
In my program notes I see that 
the conductor, Johann Herbeck, 
falls into the category of pur- 
blind prophet for observing that 
he thought Brahms, at this 
point, overpraised. But Herbeck 
knew what he was saying. : 
The Overture to ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini,” which opened this strik- 
ng program. of — lesser-played 


items, acquired a dramatic elan 
that makes one wonder why it’s 
such a neglected affair. True, the 
music possesses the air of the 
theater for which it was intended, 
still it exhibits all the vitality and 
exhilaration of the ‘Roman Car- 
nival” Overture. The bracing 
sweep and swagger of its 
presentation yesterday did not 
scant the dark, underlying cur- 
rent of brooding (expressed pizzi- 
cato in the lower strings) amid 
the robust Renaissance bravura. — 


The Symphonia Domestica 
Has Gloving Performance 
Leh, 


Z— +R .-. 


E BOSTON SYMPHONY OR- ’ 
CHESTRA presented at Symphony |@ decade, had whetted one's | 


Hall yesterday afternoon, and will’ Pr 
repeat tonight at 8:30,’ the 17th)@MUcipation. | 


progra_mof the Friday—Saturday 43 : a. 
serics. Charles Munch music direc.| lhe Domestica, with its 


tor. conducted Berlioz’ | on 
“Benvenuto “Cellini”: the Scteende alternately droll and_ senti-| 


an D maror, No. 1. by 3rahms.|mental regard for the prin- 
Somesticar te Symphonia ciple and the details of family | 
life, including the baby’s bath’ 
By CYRUS DURGIN and the not uncommon dis- 
Dr. Charles Munch this\PUtes between Papa and 
week has bean able to hci ee eee Toe Be sought 
~'to have exceptional appeal to 

late a Boston Symphony Or- an interpretive artist. 
chestra program which avoids) But the purely musical side 
overly familiar music. The re-|/is something else again, with 
sult is a concert of freshness|its large design, its blends 
and exceptional interest. As /and contrasts of instrumental 
matters turned out yesterday,/colors, and the exacting de- 
condustor and orchestra rose tails of Strauss’ counterpoint. 
magnificently to the occasion|/These are a powerful chal- 
and achieved a glowing per- lenge to a dynamic conductor, 
formance of Richard Strauss’;and, not unexpectedly, Dr. 
Symphonia Domestica. ‘Munch seemed to have been 

For not readily discernible fired by the challenge. 
reasons, Dr. Munch had not}; From a beginning of com- 
given us the Domestica since|partively low voltage, this 


1949, near the beginning of reading took on power and ten- 
his first season here. Accord-|sion, until, midway in _ the 
ingly both the work itself and|score, the attentive listener 


his approach to it, after nearly’ was well aware that the or- 
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I chestra had similarly respond- 
ed, and .that we were hearing 
a remakably intense but su- 
perbly controlled perform- 
ance. 

The tone was marvelously 
rich and deep, the moving con- 
trapuntal voices as clear as 
you could have wanted, and 
imagination was playing free- 
ly between conductor and or- 
chestra. 

At the end, consequently, 
‘there was a large and wholly 
‘merited ovation. This perform- 
‘ance, from a conductor who 
‘has never seemed to be deeply 
‘Sympathetic to Strauss, though 
on the other hand he has not 
‘Shunned that composer, was 
truly by way of being an ar- 
tistic dividend of the season. 

As for Brahms’ D major Ser- 
enade, that first essay of the 
uncertain young Johannes with 
orchestra is today distinctly a 
novelty. You are much more 
likely to read about it in biog- 
raphies and studies of Brahms 
than you are to hear it. 


Third, Fifth Omitted i 


Dr. Munch. had played the 
score at Tanglewood last Sum- 
mer, omitting the third and 
ififth movements. In this same 
reduced fashion, the Serenade 
was heard yesterday. The tex- 
|ture, quite naturally, is curious, 
|| Romanticism, in subdued man- 
ner, is the key to the first 
imovement, with its horn calls 
and, for Brahms at that time, 
fairly expansive melody. 


: 


: 
; 

: 
, 


As an artistic descendant of 
Beethoven and Schumann, 


Brahms hardly could have 
avoided suggestions, if not, 


outright reminiscences, of 


those masters when he was 25. | 


Yet there is much more of 
Brahms himself in the Sere- 
nade, and page after page ner- 
alds in a way the more experi- 
enced and sure-handed 
Brahms to come in the Haydn 
| Variations and the four sym- 


phonies. You can spot certain | 


episodes strikingly like por- 


tions of the later orchestral | 


works, as if, in the Serenade, 
he was almost making sketches 
of what years afterward would 
be emerged in finished and 
much more polished form. 
There are, too, the clumsy 
|places, clumsy in balance and 
blend of instruments, that 
‘plagued Brahms during much 


lof his life. But in respect of 


|| rhythm, the full-grown 


‘Brahms appears in the Sere- 
nade. 

After an unaccountably 
very rough beginning in Ber- 


|\lioz’ Overture, the “Benvenuto 


Cellini” introduction went 
with the passion and the song 
and the richness we associate 
with Munch’s performance of 
this composer, 

Next week the conductor 
will present the Suite 
Faure’s “Pelleas and i- 
sande”; Honegger’s Fourth 
Symphony, “The Delights of 
Basel,” and the Brahms Violin 
Concerto with Christian Fer- 
ras as soloist. 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON « NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 
tr ce cr A RN 
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Eighteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 6, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 7, at 8:30 o’clock 


....  Pelléas et Mélisande,” Suite from the Incidental 
Music to Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, Op. 80 
Prelude: Quasi adagio 
“Fileuse”: Andantino quasi allegretto 
Sicilienne: Allegretto molto moderato 
“The Death of Mélisande”; Molto adagio 


HONEGGER Symphony No. 4, ‘‘Deliciae Basilienses” 


I. Lento e misterioso; Allegro 
II. Larghetto 
III. Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio 
Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


SOLOIST 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
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chestra had similarly respond- 
ed, and that we were hearing 
a remakably intense but su- 
perbly controlled perform- 
ance. 

The tone was marvelously 
rich and deep, the moving con- 
trapuntal voices as clear as 
you could have wanted, and 
imagination was playing free- 
ly between conductor and or- 
chestra. 

At the end, consequently, 
there was a large and wholly 
merited ovation. This perform- 
‘ance, from a conductor who 
has never seemed to be deeply 
‘Sympathetic to Strauss, though 
‘on the other hand he has not 
shunned that composer, was 
truly by way of being an ar- 
'tistic dividend of the season. 
| As for Brahms’ D major Ser- 
enade, that first essay of the 
uncertain young Johannes with 
orchestra is today distinctly a 


| 


novelty. You are much more 


likely to read about it in biog- 


raphies and studies of Brahms 


than you are to hear it. 





Third, Fifth Omitted 


Dr. Munch had played the 
score at Tanglewood last Sum- 
mer, omitting the third and 
\fifth movements. In this same 
reduced fashion, the Serenade 
was heard yesterday. The tex- 
jture, quite naturally, is curious, 
|| Romanticism, in subdued man- 
ner, is the key to the first 
movement, with its horn calls 
and, for Brahms at that time, 
fairly expansive melody. 
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‘enced and 


\places, clumsy in balance and 
‘blend of instruments, that 







As an artistic descendant of 
Beethoven and Schumann, 
Brahms hardly could have 
avoided suggestions, if not 


outright reminiscences, of | 
those masters when he was 25. | 


Yet there is much more of! 
Brahms himself in the Sere- | 
nade, and page after page ner- 
aids in a way the more Betas. | 
sure-handed 
Brahms to come in the Haydn 
Variations and the four sym-| 
phonies. You can spot certain! 
episodes strikingly like por-| 
tions of the later orchestral 
works, as if, in the Serenade, 
he was almost making sketches 
of what years afterward would 
be emerged in finished and 
much more polished form. 
There are, too, the clumsy 
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_.. Pelleas et Mélisande,” Suite from the Incidental 
Music to Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, Op. 80 


plagued Brahms during much 
of his life. But in respect of 
rhythm, the full-grown 
‘Brahms appears in the Sere- 
nade. 

| After an unaccountably 










| 

I. Prelude: Quasi adagio | | 
II. “Fileuse”: Andantino quasi allegretto ai 
Itl. Sicilienne: Allegretto molto moderato : 
IV. “The Death of Mélisande”’; Molto adagio 


| 





very rough beginning in Ber- 
lioz’ Overture, the “Benvenuto 
Cellini” introduction went 
with the passion and the song 
and the richness we associate 
with Munch’s performance of 
this composer. 

Next week the conductor 


will present the Suite} 
‘Faure’s “Pelleas and Me i- 
sande”; Honegger’s Fourth 


Symphony, “The Delights of 


Basel,” and the Brahms Violin 


Concerto with Christian Fer- 


‘i as soloist. 


mae | 
FONEGGER :.. Symphony No. 4, ‘“Deliciae Basilienses’”’ | . 
I. Lento e misterioso; Allegro | Le 
II. Larghetto | 
III. Allegro 4 
INTERMISSION f | | 
BRAHMS... | _..... Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 | 
{ 
I. Allegro non troppo 
Il. Adagio 
lif. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace | 
| 
| 
















SOLOIST 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
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Christian Ferras, the youngl|ist at the Symplionigseoncert on Tey 





hee _ French violinist, will make his Tuesday, Marth 3 at 8:30 in i Be 
> a siited States debut with the/symphony Hall. Dr. Munch at 
pes a with Chet? heat hin _ a Schumann’s| i) a) 
es m ,{Overture to Byron’s Manfred, i 
go ae a 2:16, and Saturday eveatel at Shaoers a were Served i 
— :  . : Po, Lure oncerto No, in G major | 
? : Violin Concerto in D majon| With Istomin as soloist. The bin 
ge Baie Op. 17." De. Mune wits J9r,|;closing work on the program 
ptt. Yr. Munch will begin) wily be the Saint-Saens Sym- 
# 2 : the program with the Suite phony No. 3 in C minor (with 
— : from incidental music to “Pel- organ), Berj Zamkochian as 
ee : lease and Melisande” by Ga- soloist, | 
as oriel Faure and Arthur Honeg- 
gers Symphony No, 4, “Deli- 
clae Basilienses.” | 
Ferras was born at Le Tou-| 
“i | : quet in northern France in 1933) 
7 oa and began his musical studies 
ff a. g at the age of 7. He was a stu- CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
- er by : a rane - ie ph nel ed § Christian Ferras was born June 17, 
& 1949 won two major awards—. 1933, at Touquet in northern France, 
the first prize at the interna- and began his musical studies at the age 
fe i gs tional competition at Sche- of seven. He took first prize at the | , 
4 a ‘ | 1940 Mat and first prize in the Paris Conservatoire in 1946 for violin i, | 
EY : boy arguerite Long-Jacques in the class of René Benedetti, and for Pay. 
i lhibaud competition in Paris.  * i | 
Fertas has been guest solojst chamber music in the class of Joseph cal 
with the leading orchestras of! Calvet. He took further first prizes a |. 
Kurope and made his North} at the International Competition at ) a 
a iy real Sonia p fogs ox aoe Scheveningen in Holland, and the Mar- eee . 
Sg, | at Symphony in November, | ® : ; eee | 
— 2 | | 1957. Ferras will appear with! gu — wand veoumne wear se momipe Pal 
>, | the Boston Symphony on its tition in Paris. He has in the last eight 2 
compas: | final New York tour in Carne- years devoted himself to numerous con- Ph) 
if becc e . Ble Hall on Wednesday, Mar. certs in Europe, playing with its princi- A ri 
er ee i : mi preg to his two Bos- pal orchestras. He toured South America } 4 
‘hristian Ferras, French violinist, will make his United States | bw hie ES i i i - Py 
d bot wide the Basten Symphony Orchestra at the concerts : “ugene Istomin will be solo-| ne ree ane oo seneng an ores veneers . i 
rot yl ek 1 27 3 sfse @ ance in the United States at this pair of 18 
a al MR Males SA MS concerts. He will also appear with this HE 
Orchestra in New York on March 11. 14 
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Christian Ferras, French violinist, will make his United States 
debut with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the concerts 


this weekend. Sart C Ss V7 bc de J L357 


’ 


veningen and first prize in the 


Kurope and made his North) 


‘907. Ferras will appear with) 


ductor, on Friday afternoon at 
4:15, and Saturday evening at 
3:30, as soloist in the Brahms 


On, 
ine program with the Suite! 
‘rom incidental music to “Pe}]- 


wid IN 
1949 won two major awards— 
iné first prize at the interna- 


‘nhibaud competition in Paris. } 
rerras has been guest soloist! 


Merrds, French Violinist, 


is Solgist With Symphony 


Christian Ferras, the young|ist at the Symphony-eoncert on 
French violinist, will make his S ¢ iy 
United States debut with the ta a eggs 1A soe soe Son 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Symphony Hall. ee saunchy 

JOUOE, J ~ i will also conduct Schumann’s 
with Charles Munch as CON-| Overture to Byron’s Manfred. 
followed by Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto No. 4 in G major 
hr area ip Ponape .. {With Istomin as soloist, The 
v SESE Concerto in D majors) closing work on the program 
(7. Dr, Munch will begin) wil] be the Saint-Saens Sym- 
‘phony No. 3 in C minor (with 


, organ), Berj Zamkochian 
ase and Melisande” by Ga-| soloist 


as 


Oriel Faure and Arthur Honeg-| 


ers symphony No. 4, “Deli-! 
lae Basilienses.” 


Ferras was born at Le Tou- 


juet in northern France in 1933 
ind began his musical studies} 
he age of 7. He was a stu-| 
lent at the Paris Conservatory | 
| the years of 1948 and 


| 


~ 1 
949 Marguerite Long-Jacques 


nerican debut with the Mont- 
/ Symphony in November. 


Boston Symphony on Its} 
, ; nN . y » he . ' S _ . 
nal New York tour in Carne-| 


n addition to his two Bos-! 


CONCEerts 


H1IC ONnA ‘ ' . ee iil * " | 
ugene Istomin will be solo- 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 


Christian Ferras was born June 17, 
1933, at Touquet in northern France. 
and began his musical studies at the age 
ional competition at Sche- of seven. He took first prize at the 
| Paris Conservatoire in 1946 for violin 
in the class of René Benedetti, and for 
chamber music in the class of Joseph 
ith the leading orchestras of Calvet. He took further first prizes 
: at the International Competition at 
Scheveningen in Holland, and the Mar- 
guerite Long-Jacques Thibaud Compe- 
tition in Paris. He has in the last eight 
years devoted himself to numerous con- 
Hall on Wednesday, Mar. certs in Europe, playing with its princi- 
| pal orchestras. He toured South America 
| in 1955 and is making his first appear- 
ance in the United States at this pair of 
concerts. He will also appear with this 
Orchestra in New York on March 11. 
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In United States Debut 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA performed ‘at Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, and will re- 
peat tonight at (8:30, the 18th pro- 

ram of the Friday~Saturday series, 
harles Munch, music director, con- 
ducted the following program: 
Faure: Suite from the music to 
Maeterlinck’s ‘“Pelleas and Melis— 
ande’’; Honegger: Fourth Symphony, 
“The Delights of Basel”; Brahms: 
Violin Concerto in D major. Chris~ 
tian Ferras, soloist, in his first ap- 
pearance in the United States, 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Another brilliant violin tal-| 
ent, new to this country, hat 
triumphantly into our ken yes- 
terday afternoon as Christian 
Ferras made his United States 
debut as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in the 
D major Concerto of, Brahms. 
Notably a musician, as well as| 
a fiddle virtuoso, Ferras is a 
Frenchman who will not reach 
26 until June 17. 

He elected to play one of the 
most difficult masterworks of 
the violin repertory, and he 
played it like a master of more 


Luh & 3 ~PA~GF 

‘to be sure, Ferras Was in- 
clined to be free in tempo and 
on the long side in coming in 
with the orchestra. This last 
obliged Dr. Munch to gauge 
with split-second timing the 
entry of the instruments, which 
generally got there before the 
soloist! 

The weight of Brahms’ or- 
chestration and its dynamics 
makes a special problem, but 
for the most part the violin- 
ist was not forced to Play loud- 
er than indicated to be heard, 
a factor which counted heavily 
when the rhythm of the solo 
violin countered that of the 
orchestra. 


At the end Ferras received 
a4 warmly cordial ovation 
from the Friday subscribers. 
Iam quite sure we shall hear 
more of him. 


The afternoon was one of su- 


Young French Violinist. 
Plays Brahmsin U.S. Debut 


By Harold Rogers “<2 ™ 3 -T= 57 


There are violinists on the, terday afternoon with the Bose 


; | ‘ton Symphony. When I heard 
Sones. Seer: eee ye | him a year ago in Hamburg, 
make a larger sound than 0€S ' Germany, he played the Berg 
Christian Ferras; there are those | Concerto: and the applause he 
who may have a purer tone and | won for the Berg exceeded what 
a shade finer degree of accuracy;| he won for the Brahms. 
but there are few who can| Knowing that M. Ferras has 
match this young Frenchman in the Berg in his repertoire, and 
the fire he ignites. | knowing, too, what an extraor~ 

Here is impassioned playing in| dinary composition it is, at 
its highest sense. Here is artistry the outset yesterday one could 
that is not only technically as- hardly help feeling some dis- 
tonishing, but emotionally excit-! appointment at the prospect of 
ing. It makes little difference hearing the Brahms again, how- 
what he sets his bow to—Alban’| ever monumental it may be. Yet 
Berg or Johdnnes Brahms—the all was forgiven before he had 
results show the same devoted played half the first movement; 
approach, the same successful| when he came to the cadenza, 
result. all longing for the Berg was 

He chose the Brahms Concerto | blotted out. | 
for his United States debut yes- | There are several good rea- 

~~ sons for playing the Brahms. 
M. Ferras doubtless wished to 

win his laurels in a new country 
without giving his listeners the 
hurdle of a contemporary work, 
harles Munch, too, may have 

had his objections. His season 
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years and experience than he Perlative music-making upon | is busy enough without having 
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can claim. Brahms’ massive| the part of the Boston Sym-| to prepare a complicated piece 


Concerto bristles with tech-| Phony, from the hushed pathos 
nical problems, but those of| Of Faure’s Pelleas and Me- 
musical style, continuity and/ sande” music through the 
expression are just as for-| lyricalities of Honegger’s dis- 
midable. armingly affable Fourth Sym- 
i and the virile force of 
It was sheer joy to observe | ?'2ms. 
the seeming isd with which| ,Dr- Munch singled out first 
he fingered the strings and oboe Ralph Gomberg for a 
dealt powerfully and yet del- well-merited bow in ackpowl- 
icately with the bow. edgment of his solo work in 
wa te of the Concerto. 
It was also pure delight to! ext week the orchestra will 
1ear the intricacies of the solo Make its final trip of the sea- 
part—in figurations, wide leaps, | son, to New York and other 


like the Berg. 

_ Such being the case, listeners 
can sit back this weekend and 
revel in M. Ferras’s incandes- 
cent performance, the clarity of 
his trills, the velocity of his 
tremolos, the accuracy of his 
doublestops, the facility of his 
bow. 

Dr. Munch’s program opened 
with Fauré’s serene Suite from 
the incidental music for Maeter- 
linck’s “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
Here Fauré takes us into the 
Never Land of story-book im- 
agery as easily as does Debussy 
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chords, octaves, trills, and the. 
*pisodes of cantabile melody— 
emerge so accurately upon! 
ditch, so clean and so exact in| 
note values. Nothing was ever 
camped or fuzzy. 

Above and beyond technical- 
ties was the fine nobility of! 
ferras’ performance, Even the 


cities. At the next Symphony 


| Hall concerts, Mar. 20 and 21, 


Associate Conductor Richard 
Burgin will present Beetho- 
ven’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 
132, performed by the massed 
strings; the Symphony in C by 
Stravinsky, and Strauss’ “Till 
Eulenspiegel.” 


in his opera on the same subject, 
though each pursues his own 
road. 

__ Then Dr. Munch turned to 
Honegger’s Symphony No. 4, 
“Deliciae Basilienses,”’ and con- 
\tinued the pastoral mood set by 
‘Fauré. But Honegger, though 
Captivated by the scenes and 
folk tunes of Switzerland, in- 


‘adenza was musical, far less a 
irtuoso display than a rhap- 


Odic solo interlude. | 


jected a good deal of 20th-cen« 
tury starch. 





A 5° 7-SF 
Symphony Concert 
Orchestra, 
presented the 


elisande,’* Suite from the 
Incidental Music to Maeterlinck’s Trag- 


edy, OP, 4 _. Faure 
Symphony No. 4, ‘‘Deliciae Basilienses”’ 
Honegger 
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Brahms 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 


The art of Christian Ferras. the 
26-year-old French violinist who 
made his American debut yester- 
iday with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, blazes with a cold pas- 
‘sion as intense and concentrated 
as the white core of a taper. ! 


The choice of the Brahms Vio- 
lin Concerto as a vehicle to dis- 
play his talent on this important! 
occasion was both admirable and 
a little dispiriting—the latter. be-' 
cause the piece is a_ concert. 
cliche if there ever was one. but! 
admirable because Mr. Ferras'| 
showed it to us in a new light. | 
There are many apnrcaches to| 
the Concerto, lvric, clinical. ele- 
gant, even a boisterous gypsy dis- 
play has been known to work: but} 
Mr. Ferra’s avproach is wholly} 
informed by his own tempera- 
ment. 


The type of romanticism tn | 
which he conceives the score 
may he dubhed typically | 
French, That is to say, his em- 
phasis is on passion, a con: | 
trelled passion, as it were, | 
_Yather than on the vague and : 


_Inystical sensuous Germanic | 


| poetry inherent in the score. His 
_ tone, for instance, is not par- 
ticularly luscious; in fact at 
times it becomes thin and 
| Slightly acid; minor flaws of 
_ intonation may he noted: he 
| does not strive for full-bodied 
climaxes, | 


Compact Utterance 


But what the listener gets from 


his splendid interpretaticn is a 
sense of the Brahms as an inte- 
grated and compact utterance ful] 
of a lashing energy and inspired 
intelligence. In the opening move- 
ment Mr. Ferras subdues his on- 
portunities in the solo spotlight 
until the cadenza (an elaborate 
affair, which sounded to me as 
though it might be an adaptation 
of the traditional Joachim cadenza, 
although I’m not sure on this 
point); but then his character 
emerges with dazzling authority. 
and stunning rhythmic power, al] 
the more effective because the 
concept seems coherent, not mere-: 
ly a cluster of fireworks. The. 
adagio is a_ superbly contrasted; 
section in which the legato bow- 
ing discloses no lack of subtle! 


color; and in the final allegro' 
Mr, Ferras attains a soaring yet 
wholly disciplined power, 


In short, this was a first-rank 
interpretation, and _ technically 
too, the artist presented a for- 
midable image. His_ sustained 
legato line is the result of a 
prodigious technic with the bow. 
His scrupulous fingering, his stops 
and security in all positions on 
the board could not be questioned.. 
Above all, however, he projects 
his ideas with compelling orig- 
inality. It is rash to predict his 
future on the basis of one per- 
formance, but the Brahms _ pro- 
vided evidence that Christian 
Ferras may well be one of the 
masters of the coming genera- 
tion. | 


Arthur Honneger’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, subtitled “‘The Delights of 
Basle,”’ is not one of the com- 
poser’s most graphic scores, al-| 
‘though agreeable and_ touched! 
jwith a beguiling folk flavor. The 
‘mood throughout is one of rumi- 
native wandering among the by- 
‘ways of a cherished city savour- 
ing the memories it evokes. The 
scoring is deft but equally nos- 
talgic, distributing apt quotations 
of Swiss popular melody with a 
‘generous hand. 


‘Clear Texture 


One admires Honneger’s poly- 
| phonic treatment, the neat and 


clear orchestral texture, but 


| the Fourth is a trifle too placid 
to make its way. It is one of 
those works that its creator 
must have held in particular 
affection for the part of his life 
that the symphony embraces. 
With all its felicities, though, 
the Fourth conveys the impres- 
sion of looking at somebody 
else’s home movies of a vaca- 
tion trip. 


leas anl Melisande,’’ 


Faure which opened the pro-| 


gram. The suite suffers by com- 
parison with the far greater De- 
but i 


th 
pl 


Next week the Orchestra will 
be on tour in the East. During 


ithe weekend of March 20-21 Ri- 
Chard Burgin will conduct. The 


program: — Beethoven’s String 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 132. per- 
formed by string orchertsa: Stra- 


Vinsky’s Symphony in C, and 
Strauss’s  ‘*TY]] Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks.’ 
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Quartet in A minor, Op. 132 
tra) 

‘Symphony No. s, in B-flat 

s Merry Pranks, After the 
—in Rondo form, Op. 28 


giving by a Convalescent to the Deity, in 


piegel’ 


(Performed by the string orches 
Manner 


h Pro ov ame 


neleent. 
String 
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assai vivace; Allegro appassionato 


INTERMISSION 
.* Till Eulens 


Old-fashioned, Roguish 


gio (Son 
(First performance at these concerts) 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 21, at 8 
RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


Minuetto; Allegro molto 


Assai sostenuto; Alle 
Allegro ma non tant 
Andante con moto 
Allegro vivace 


Molto ada 
the Lydian Mod 


I. 
IV. Alla Marcia, 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcy 20, at 2:15 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN. 
STRAUSS ___ 
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Even if you take Berlioz’ dic- 


Quartet of Beethove 


| 
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tonal 
it also 


4 
ré 
increase 


Everything has its cost. If 
does 


cello will equal that of two 


upper strings, the proportion is 
still ’way off. Consequently, 


tum that the power of one 
my ears were starved for the 
vitamins of a robust bass. 
depth and richness, 

while! takes away the clear “bite” 


voices 


‘ 


r amplification of four string 


by) 


(Bios | os, 


minor 


A 
, Of Beethoven in 


the ma 


5, 
t the 


the 19th 


riday—Saturday 


rgin, 


presented the 


» and will 
associate 
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ssed strings; 
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SYMPHONY OR 
performed at Symphony 
y afternoon 
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yesterda 
ce by 
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repeat tonight at 8:30 
program of the F 


series, 


Quartet, Op. 132 
Richard Burgin 


CHESTRA 
Hall, 
conductor, 
performan 
the B-—fla 
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which characterizes the inter- 
play of a string quartet. This 


was perceptible from time to 


Charles Munch takes a respite 
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y passages;| 


1e rearrangement of dynamic 


| 
| 
| 


f 
aller numbers. | 


d by this massed per- 
ance must be consider 


glorious flow of song which 
is the adagio. 

The rehearsal problems gen-. 
voices and bass, and the clear' 


time except, of course, in that 
able: the smooth exactitude o 
proportions of melody, inner’ 


erate 


form 
' ensemble in trick 
tl 


| 
| 


, as John! levels to allow for the different | 


| 
| 
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massed 


trings, of Beethoven’s Quartet 


in A minor, Op. 132. Though 
new “to these concerts,” the 


Quartet in this guise 
n his pro- 


the imaginative 

and questing Mr. Burgin brings 
the 

had been con- 


by 


As usual, 
us a touch of novelty in per- 


season and rehearsals of the) 


’ 
’ 


between the final tour of the 
-pre-Easter performances of the 
Bach “St. Matthew” Passion. 


formance 
N. Burk reminds us i 
gram notes, 
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ducted by Mr. Burgin before 
Symphonies” in August, 1943.'! 


at ‘the wartime 
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sharp) 
hoven 
Mitropoulos 


inward 
the Boston: 


S ago. 
y had the 


e 


the A minor' 
s share of rehearsal atten- 


SO much work was essen- 


In general, 
; Quartet sounded well, though, 


the parts merely are multi-| because of its own 
Beethoven evident] 


lion’ 
tion, for it has been reported 


that 
tial that the originally sched- 


matic than the mighty C- 
‘minor Quartet of Beet 


‘Which = Dimitri 
‘conducted with 


‘Symphony strings year 


r 


*“Seersucke 
police. In gen- 
Is good; Bee- 
O violence and. 


The score remains unaltered 
plied, a fact which forestalls lyrical nature, far less dra- 
alarmed purists from summon- 
sterpiece of a certain pro-| 
on Is expended into a mas-! 
Yet it might have been bet- 
ter if such alteration as addi- 
tion of a double-bass or two, 
in unison with the cellos or 


ing the esthetic 


eral, the effect 
terpiece of larger dimension. 


thoven is done n 
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dation for two violins and one 
1on or weight of sound as 1] 
cellos beneath 17 first violins 
16 seconds and a dozen violas. 


viola is not the same 


attempted. One cello as foun- 
ti 


at the octave below, had been 
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uled Stravinsky Symphony in! 


G had to be replaced by Schu-. 
bert’s little Fifth Symphony, 
the near-Mozartian “symphony: 
without trumpets and drums.” : 

This seems likely, for al-. 
though the Schubert went 


vivaciously, it lacked the finest, 
Boston Symphony polish; the} 
slow movement was a trifle too | 
fast, and—horror of wonders! 
—there was a _ conspicuous 
early entry of violins in the 
last movement. As for “Till) 
Eulenspiegel,’ this was per- 
haps the fastest account of it 
I ever have heard, and it was, 
here and there, thick and 
coarse in texture. 


’ 
| 


Mr. Burgin can do better, as, 
we all know, for he is a fime 
musician as conductor. Cer-| 
tainly he had triumphed with! 
Beethoven. But you can ac-) 
complish only so muck in a! 
given space of time. 


STRING QUARTET IN A minor, Op. 132 
By LupwiGc VAN BEETHOVEN 


Born in Bona, December 16(?), 1770; died in Vienna, March 26, 1827 
1] ] 


This Quartet was first publicly performed on November 6, 1825, in Vienna. It 
was published in September, 1827, and dedicated to Prince Nicolaus von Galitzin. 

The Quartet is here performed by the duplication of the parts and without 
alteration. It was so performed under the direction of Mr. Burgin on August 29 and 
30, 1943, in Sanders Theatre and New England Mutual Hall, at the final concerts of 
a special summer series by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Wits: in 1824, the Ninth Symphony lay completed and at last 
ready for the copyist, string quartets became Beethoven’s whole 
tonal existence. Larger schemes, earlier indicated in the sketchbooks, 


ended. The great Quartet in C-sharp minor and the final Quartet in 
F were completed in 1826. 7 

Beethoven had worked on the A minor Quartet in 1824, before the 
Ninth Symphony was finished. The theme for the finale he had 
intended for the Symphony when he contemplated an instrumental 
finale for that work. The Adagio did not figure in the first draft of 
the Quartet, but was added in May, 1825, on his recovery from an ill- 
ness. ‘I'he antique raised fourth showed that his interest in the church 
modes was still alive, and inseparable from religious thoughts. He 
wrote in a conversation book a title for this movement which was later 
changed: “Hymn of thanksgiving to God by an invalid on his con- 
valescence. Feeling of new strength and reawakened feeling.” The 
work upon the A minor and B-flat quartets in 1826 is so Closely inter- 
mingled that the “Alla tedesca” which went into the latter may have 
been contemplated for the former. This drift of plans shows the busy 
continuity of the artist’s musical state of mind as the succession of 
quartets progressed. 

The first movement is a remarkable piece of constructive integration. 
One may lay a finger upon the main theme, introduced by a flourish 
of the first violin and to be persistently worked, a lyric theme of the 
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second group in a contrasting F major over a triplet accompaniment. 
Boundaries of the usual three sections can be faintly discerned. But 
these observations are not even the beginning of an approach to the 
core of the matter. Beethoven seems to have followed the general 
trodden path quite absent-mindedly and only because the problem 
which engrossed him, taking its own form, did not come into conflict 
with habits of structure. The sustained introductory chords, where 
anguish seems stilled in faith, are the basic spirit of the movement as 
they recur, shadow-like, making their harmony subtly felt. The out- 
ward voice of the movement is that of the opening: 
Assai sostenutlo. ois Ne 


—— 


Ne Violino I, 
lay quite dormant. He was completely attuned to the succinctness 


and economy of four fluent string voices. The result was the last five 
great quartets which occupied his musical thoughts exclusively through 
the three years of his life that remained. 

The first three of them were written for Prince Galitzin, in St. : Viola. 
Petersburg: the Quartet in E-flat, Op. 127, the Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 132 and the Quartet in B-flat, Op. 130 (they were written in this : Violoncello. : 
order but published as the opus numbers indicate). The E-flat <> 
Quartet was ready in 1824 and the other two before the next year had which has the same characteristic plaint of the falling half-tone from 
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sixth to dominant conspicuous in the F minor Quartet. The ’cello 
gives out this F-E in the second bar of the four-note introductory 
motto; the violin passage which ushers in the theme poises on it. The 
theme repeats it twice and sends it into sequential repetitions until the 


The placid, motionless chant is beautifully conveyed by the four 
instruments. As it returns, the four voices move alternately, with a 
suggestion of antique choral counterpoint. The minimum note value 
is the eighth; when the adagio returns once more, to end the move- 


ment, it is the sixteenth. This last section is marked “Mit innigster 


tension breaks with a forte unison descent upon a rhythm which has 
grown from it. These few bars can be taken as a characteristic link in 
the chain of events which comprise the whole movement. Plaints 
gather into an outburst of passionate energy, which in turn gives way 
to the calm of the introductory motto chords or the clear and healing 
major of the second theme. ‘The principal theme engenders many 
episodes which are a part of itself, and which are combined with it 
closely and organically. In place of an orthodox development there is 
what might be called a second exposition, which is not repetitious, but 
vital and generative. ‘The second movement, in a relieving A major, 
is in scherzo form with repeats and da capo. The trio is in the charac 
ter of a German dance, the tune carried by the violin in its high range. 
It has a certain affinity with the “Alla tedesca” in the B-flat Quartet. 

Over the Molto Adagio Beethoven wrote: “Hetliger Dankgesang 
eines Genesenen an die Gottheit, in der Lydischen Tonart” (translated 
into Italian in the printed score), and over the alternate Andante: 
“Neue Kraft fiihlend.’* ‘The Adagio section occurs three times, 


Empfindung” (“With the most intimate feeling”). The hushed spell 
of this close is quite beyond description. It is a high point in all the 
quartets — in all the music of Beethoven. 

A march movement (in A major) of twenty-four bars in two repeated 
sections is music of joyous summoning. The Ninth Symphony is again 
recalled, and the impression is strengthened as there follows an agitated 
recitative, full of anticipation. The finale, the theme of which was 
sketched two years before, and intended for the Ninth Symphony, is 
set in a rondo, a form Beethoven had long ceased to use. Its use here 
is understandable; the composer wished to make this theme dominate, 
not only by rich fragmentary manipulation, but by dramatic returns 
in toto and in the now dramatically important A minor tonality.* 
These returns are made the more effective by the sudden preliminary 
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* The F to E interval, which links the recitative with the finale in a single adagio bar, is 
reiterated by the second violin through the entire statement of the theme, giving it its 


poignant minor character. 

hushing of the other voices. A long crescendo leads to the final presto, 
and the sounding of the theme at last in the joyous A major. Descend- 
treated as a varied chorale on its recurrences. The intervening Andante ing unison octaves, just before the final cadence, are a last reminiscence 
occurs twice, elaborated on its second appearance. ‘The five-part song @ of the Ninth Symphony. 

form is suggested, and the alternate Adagio and Andante sections in | ie 

the slow movement of the Ninth Symphony recalled. The Andante 
serves as a foil for the Adagio because of its melodic flow after the 
almost static chords of the Adagio as it is first heard. The fresh D 
major, following the modal harmonies, gives a sense of restoration 
similar to the F major of the first movement. The chords of the Adagio 
have a remote, mystic, ethereal quality, far different from those which 
opened the Quartet, the modal intervals* giving a special coloring: 


* With a sense of renewed strength. 


Beethoven maintained a contempt for the various publishers who 
at this time were after his music — Schott and Sons in Mainz, Peters 
in Leipzig, Schlesinger in Paris. Conflicting promises by him were not 
unknown. He thus expressed himself to his friend Carl Holz, who was 
acting as intermediary at this time: ‘It is immaterial which hellhound 
licks and gnaws my brains since it must be so, only see that the answer 
Heiliger Dankgesaug eines Genesenen an die Gottheit, in der lydiscben Tonart. ~ delayed “—e long. The hellhound in L.. Paps wait and meanwhile 
Cansuna di ringraziamentv offerta alla divinita da un guarito,in modo lidico .) entertain himself with Mephistopheles (the Editor of the Musik L. 

Molto adagio. - a Zeitung) in Auerbach’s Cellar; he will soon have his ears tweaked by 
wet | Beelzebub, the chief of devils.” 

The “hellhound in L.” was Peters in Leipzig. ‘Thayer recounts the 
negotiations over the A minor and B-flat quartets: “After securing 
the A minor Quartet and an assurance that he should also have that 
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* The scale of F major with a B natural. 
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in B-flat (he had offered to deposit 80 ducats with a Viennese banker 
against its completion and delivery and Beethoven had accepted his 
offer), Schlesinger said that he would purchase the first of the three 
Quartets from Schott and Sons so as to have all three for his Complete 
Edition. Karl [Beethoven’s nephew], in reporting the fact to Beetho- 
ven, expressed his belief that the Schotts would sell for fear that if 
they did not Schlesinger would reprint the work in Paris without 
permission. The latter made a strenuous effort to get the autograph 
score of the A minor, but had perforce to content himself with a copy. 
Holz represented to Beethoven that the autograph would be an asset 
for Karl in the future, and Karl was of the same opinion; he supported 
Holz’s assertion with the argument that such Capitalien grew more 
valuable with age and that he was sure Schlesinger would get 30 ducats 
for the manuscript.” 
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FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Florence Kopleff, born in New York 
City, also had her musical education 
there. She began her professional career 
as a member of Robert Shaw’s Colle- 
giate Chorale. She first appeared with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Bach’s Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew on April 3, 1953, and has since 
sung with this Orchestra both at Tan- 
glewood and in Boston. 


HUGUES CUENOD 


Hugues Cuénod, a native of Vevey, 
Switzerland, studied at the Institut 
Ribeaupierre in Lausanne, the Conserva- 
tory in Basel, and in Vienna. His pre- 
vious appearance with this Orchestra 
was on February 18, 1938, when he sang 
in Fauré’s Requiem under the direction 


Woodworth as conductor of the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 
was born in Cambridge and graduated 
with honors from Harvard College in 
1941. He studied during the summers 
of his undergraduate years with Nadia 
Boulanger in France, Malko and Paum- 
gartner in Salzburg, and G. Wallace 
Woodworth in Concord. He was assist- 


. ant conductor of the Harvard Glee Club 


from 1945 to 1947 when, having taken 
his M.A. degree in Music, he joined the 
musical faculty at Princeton. At that 
college he first developed a church choir, 
the Princeton Freshman Glee Club and 
the Princeton Madrigal Group. He is 
now Professor of Music at Harvard. 
He is currently at work on a revision 


of A. W. Thayer’s Life of Beethoven. 
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Harvard-Radcliffe Singers 
Under Direction of Munch 


By Harold Rogers 


Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 
unlike Handel’s “Messiah,” is not 
a work that easily survives a 
poor performance, If it is not 


heard in a production that is 
close to sublime, it takes on the 
characteristics of an endurance 
contest , 

Charles Munch, during his ten 
years as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, has established a tra- 
dition of alternating the St. 
Matthew Passion with the St. 
John Passion during the Easter 
season, and this year the lot 


Such a voice, however artis- 
tically handled, loses its appeal 
When it must carry the burden 
of the solo singing, as Mr. 
Cuenod does in the St. Matthew. 
True, he was just recovering 
from a vocal indisposition; but 


this was not particularly evi- 


dent in his singing yesterday, 


Were he at his best, he still 
would have been miscast. 

With the chorus and the 
tenor all but hors de combat, it 


Was almost impossible for Dr, 
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of Nadia Boulanger. He has participated 


in the first production of much new has fallen to St. Matthew. Munch to compensate with his 


. . : resterdav so commendable performance 
Berj Zamkochian, a native of Boston formance yesterday afternoon | er ces 
he has been more active in Europe, J ’ was tarnished: it fell considera. | PY Mack Harrell, baritone, who 


singing at Glyndebourne, La Scala and_ studied with George Faxon at the New bly below the inspired state- | S898 the words of Jesus with 
Covent Garden. England Conservatory of Music. He is ments Dr. Munch has achieved in | “snified restraint; by James 


now the organist and choir director at seasons past. The most disap- _doyce, whose basso was elo- 
pointing factor was the contribu. |GUent In minor roles; and by | 


BERJ ZAMKOCHIAN 


MACK HARRELL 


Mack Harrell has sung several times 
with this Orchestra, notably in the two 
Passions of Bach, Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis and Ninth Symphony. In ad- 
dition to his appearances with orchestras, 
he has sung in various opera houses, 
notably the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, where he made his debut in 1939. 
He was born in Celeste, Texas, and had 
his principal musical education at the 
Juilliard School in New York. 


JAMES JOYCE 


James Joyce, a native of Boston, has 
sung numerous parts under the direction 
of Boris Goldovsky at Tanglewood 
(1951 and 1952) and with the New 
England Opera Theatre. He sang in the 
performance of Bach’s Passion Accord- 
ing to St. John at these concerts last 
spring. 


ELLIOT FORBES 


Elliot Forbes, who at the beginning 
of this season succeeded G. Wallace 


St. Theresa’s Church in West Roxbury. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC FUND AWARDS 


“Arcana,” by Edgard Varese, and 
“Free Variations for Orchestra,” by 
Wayne Peterson, have been announced 
as the winning compositions in the 
Recording Guarantee Project of the 
American International Music Fund. 
Varese’s work was performed by the 
New York Philharmonic and Peterson’s 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. Both will be recorded commercially 
by those orchestras. The jury consisted 
of Carlos Chavez, Alfred Frankenstein 
and Douglas Moore. 


SARAMAE ENDICH 


Saramae Endich was born in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. She first came to general 
public attention as a singer when she 
appeared in opera productions at Tan- 
glewood. She has since sung at various 
Berkshire Festival performances. She 
made her first countrywide concert tour 
in the season 1954-55, and has since 
appeared with various orchestras and 
in opera productions, East and West. 


tion made by the Harvard Glee 


Club and Radcliffe Choral So- 
clety, singing for the first time 
in 25 years without the guidance 
of G. Wallace Woodworth. 


he ae: 


Elliott Forbes, their new con- 
ductor, had trained them well, 
but not well enough. Where was 


the ideal balance between all 
voices, the superb blend without 
loss of focus, the instant attacks 
and dramatic releases? For 
many years this choral group 
has been second to none in our 
community. At present it must 
bow to Alfred Nash Patterson’s 
Chorus pro Musica and Lorna 
Cooke de Varon’s New England 
Conservatory Chorus, 

The taxing role of the Evan- 
gelist was assigned to Hugues 
Cuénod, a Swiss tenor who has 
earned an international reputa- 
tion for his artistry. But he is 
the kind of artist whose mu- 
siclanship transcends his voice. 
It is not a voice for opera, nor 
even for oratorio. It is for the 
intime musicale, for music of the 
Renaissance, for the phonograph 
recording. It is a reedy voice that 
changes its quality as it slides 
into an upper falsetto range. He 
might be thought of as a latter- 
day troubadour. 


Florence Kopleff, contralto, a 
| Saramae Endich, soprano, whose 
_Volces are well paired in opu- 


lence. 
But the fine edge of inspira- 


lion had been dulled. There 
| were many more empty seats 
after the intermission than there 
had been before it. 


nd , 
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Harvard, Radcliffe Group at — 
| . olgotha,” most  affectingly.| 


| ° 5 (Dr. Munch’s t in the for- 
Assists: Munch Conducts 7 mer was a little fast for my| 
| b, | . | taste, and in the second, errat- 


ic, so this chronicler thought.) | 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- " éé sae ~9?? 
TRA performed at Symphony Hali|/91Ng outburst, Barrabas! Miss Endice used her clear. 


vesterday afternoon, and will repeat upon a diminished seventh | high soprano admirably, and 
~ - J 9 | 


S ‘da: ight at 8:30, the 20th) 
program of, the Friday-Saturday|chord, when the mob makes! : | 
series. Charles Munch, music di—| ; a Joyce, taking the multiple bass! 
rector, conducted the greater part|choice of who shall be cruci- | 

: end age : parts, was extremely good 
of The Passion According to Saint fied and who freed, was held! : , , . : 
Matthew, by Johann Sebastian Bach. | | ; Apart from one momentary | 
The chorus on I ma och aa pg longer than usual, and was all, false wind entr the Orches | 
Sreparea be Elliot Rorben. The sie: the more frightening thereby. | Ne tered ete eee 
ists were Saramae Endich, soprano; | EK : ra Piayea gioriously. Messrs. 
rlorence pRODlen., Consealto: Muses sven the part of the organ, | . 2 Pinkham and Zamkochian, as 
uenod, tenor: ac arrell, Darl—- j ; : : , ; 
tone, and James Joyce, bass. Danie] in ts dynamic level, seemed aforesaid, contributed much to 
Pinkham was. harpsichordist, and bigger than usual, and alto- the general success, 


Berj Zamkochian organist. 

aie gether appropriate. The harp-» : The afternoon concert was 
By CYRUS DURGIN sichord punctuation of the: § given yesterday, of course, to 
Evangelist’s recitatives, seemed avoid Good Friday. The eve- 
Dr. Charles Munch once to be perfection in precise tim- ning concert as usual will be 
more has followed his custom jing, duration and degree of pa Ratindas Not all the St 
of presenting at the Boston dynamic emphasis. | Scitech Mand tnic hic tin given 
Symphony concerts in the; In contrast to all this was | in one concert, but the cuts 

Ween permne | Raster . GUnAsy, ith unmarred serenity of Mack | were minimal as possible. 
one of the Passions of Johann Harrell’s singing of the part of : Next week Dr. Munch will 
Sebastian Bach. This year it IS| Jesus. He uttered it nobly, : conduel (Moxaria’ SS mater 
the turn of the St. Matthew | movingly, but, it must be said, Divertimento for Strings (K. 
Passion which, yesterday after-' not always with the most beau- 136), and Mozart’s G major 
noon, he gave in the most dra-'tiful tone, for often his reson- : Piano Concerto (K. 453) with 


matic performance of the work ' . | | 
hy mance of the work ance seemed clouded, too far a Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer as 
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observed. 


I ever have heard. ‘back in his throat. 


This was dramatic in the! 
sense that most of the tempi 
seemed a little faster than 
usual, even in the chorales, and 
in the powerful intensity of the 
singing roles. It was, in its 
way, almost operatic, though 
the manner of Bach was surely 


Hugues Cuenod as the Evan-. 


'gelist voiced the narrative of 


The Harvard and Radcliffe 
choruses had been well pre- 
pared by their new conductor, 
Elliot Forbes. They sang well, 
their tone was for the most 
part substantial, though now 
and again not weighty enough 
for the competition of the two 


orchestras. That, however, is a 


characteristic of young voices: 
spontaneity sometimes is had’ 


| 


soloist. Carlos Chavez, the emi- 
nent Mexican composer and 
conductor who has been lectur- 
ing at Harvard, will be guest 
conductor of three of his own 
works, his arrangement of 
Buxtehude’s -Chacona in E 
minor (new to these concerts), 
the Sinfonia India, and the 
Symphony No. 4, “Romantica,” 
also new to these concerts. 
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Christ’s Passion, crucifixion at the cost of mature tonal 
and death with much more solidity. | 
warmth of expression than one! Cuenod coped with a role 
; generally hears in the role, that ranged both too high and 
This seemed to set the pattern two low for his light tenor| 
|for the entire performance, al-| voice, and he managed it most | 
though that pattern one may skillfully. It was not consist-, 
judge to have been outlined by ently sure in articulation, but. 
Dr. Munch himself, it was always clothed with a 
The conductor quite notice-| fine sense of musical style, and 
ably demanded a high intensity the measures which describe 
from the Harvard and Rad- the death of Jesus will remain 
cliffe singers in those extended among the finest vocal work 4 
choruses which serve as com-jhave heard. 
mentary upon events, and in| Miss Kopleff was in the best 
the shorter ones wherein the of form, with her rich reson- 
chorus takes on the guise of ance, and_ sang, especially 
the clamoring mob. That terri-i\‘Erbarme dich’ and “Ach, 
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St. see hee 


he Boston Orchestra, Charles Munch ting, presented the 
20th the on of 7 eatorday afternoon in_ : y phe 
soloists were Serene ’ rano;_ Florence Kopleff, con ; Hue 
peed ei Fe Kerrier Pa Ln. - dea Torderd’ "6 Club Radelitte | 
Choral Society was conducted by Elliot Forbes; Beri Zamkochian was organist 
and Daniel Pinkham the harpsichordist. 


Heya \d By ROBERT TAYLOR vA‘7 Mave h 14959 
If the Easter drama of Bach’s St. John Passion 
looks outward toward the spiritual, the St. Matthew 
Passion turns inward. According to his custom of alter- 
nating Bach’s towering statements of faith during suc- 
‘cessive years, Charles Munch yesterday presented the 
more difficult of the two, the St. Matthew. The per- 
formance, though it did not scale exalted heights, was 
a very fine one, nevertheless, throughout. 


bo = " 0 yes" yr wpe: ate Moreover, in making his debut | 
which looms wit oo ing, at these concerts, the new con- 
complex grandeur of Gothic archi-|quctor of the Harvard-Radcliffe 
tecture, into a performance of grouse, joa Rv dene Pr cr rgee 

odern length, presents an awe-|Strated that the high standards Ot 
task ‘t rg ossible to wran-|G- Wallace Woodworth have been | 
0 igi P maintained. The choral texture’ 
gle endlesly about what should) achieved a splendid tonal reson-| 
be left in, what should be left out.|ance, the attacks and releases at 
The version offered yesterday at|various levels of voice were crisp 


‘Jolityiand disciplined, and the en- 

Symphony Hall reflected fidelity thusiasm of the singers heightened 
to the essential spirit of the medi-j4..° musical impact. One could 
jtative St. Matthew Passion, discern their quality in the drawn- 
° | out pianissimo of such passages 

Terms of Conflict as ‘Wenn ich einmal.” 7 


Unlike the St. John Passion Soloists Uneven 


where the Passion’s protagonists i i Be | 
P The soloists on this occasion 


are limned in terms of conflict, 
Jesus pitted against the mob, the 
jcharacterization of the sublime 
‘St. Matthew exists more on the 
level of both action and of spirit- 
ual contemplation. The action, 


were a trifle uneven, I thought. 
Hughes Cuneod in the protracted 
role of the Evangelist showed an 
admirable grasp of the recitativo, 
secco style throughout, and his, 
however, is subordinate~—as in the énunciation was @ model of purity. | 
soprano and alto duet “So ist mein|#€ often encountered difficulty at 
Jesus nun gefangen,” where the|the top of his range, however, and 


duet’s commentary is interspersed|his voice was less than robust. 


with choral shouts of ‘‘Lasst ihn, . 
haltet, bindet nicht!” Leave Him,| Mack Harrell realized the bari- 


bind Him not!—so that the story|tone arias with a serene, expres-| 
of Passion serves ultimately t0|sive simplicity, while Florence’ 


reinforce the pervading faith of 
the composer rather than as Kopleff endowed the contralto 


graphic illustration in itself. with an equally lustrous convic-| 
tion. I didn’t form an opinion: 

The dedication of Dr. Munck | 
to the staggering complexities about the character of Saramae 


of the score seemed to me evi- |Endich’s singing since the s0- 
dent in the scope of his reading. |pranos opportunities are restrict- 
From the integration of the | oq, put the little she had to do re- 


choral forces, to the dynamic . 
emphasis (for Bach, of course, vealed a professional artistry. 


was notoriously chary in this re- 
gard) to the concern with bal- 
ance and, above all, with mean- 
ing, he brought clarity, refine- | 
ment and persuasive nobility of | 
purpose. 


James Joyce as Pilate and the 
subordinate figures of the Pas- 
sion, sang with dramatic intensity 
and distinction. The contributions 
of Daniel Pinkham, the harpsi- 
chordist, and Berj Zamkochian, 
the organist, added greatly to the 
power of the performance as in- 
deed did every instrumentalist of 
the massive undertaking. | 


In short, this was a satisfactory 
account, and I was left with only 
one real reservation. The St. 
Matthew Passion seems to me 
one of the few works that benefit 
from English translation; why 
can’t it be done, and its qualities 
enhanced, in our own language? 


Next week Carlos Chavez will 
conduct, and Nicole Henriot- 
schweitzer will be soloist in Mo- 
zart’s piano concerto in G major, 
K.453! Mozart’s Divertimento in 
D major, for strings, K.136: Bax- 
tehude’s Chacoma in E minor (ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Mr. 
Chavez), and Mr. Chavez’s Sin- 
‘oma India and Symphony No. 4, 
“Romantica,’’ are also scheduled. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON e¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 
sss eens 


Twenty-first Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 3g, at 2:15 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 4, at 8:30 0’clock 


MoOzART............Masonic Funeral Music, K. 4°77 
IN MEMORY OF JEROME D. GREENE 


MOZART. . _.... Divertimento in D major, for Strings, K. 136 
1. 
II. 
III. Presto 


MOLART 3. | _......Piano Concerto in G major, K. 453 
I. Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Allegretto; Presto 


(First performance in this series) 
INTERMISSION 


BUXTEHUDE ere. we ef 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Carlos Chavez) 
(First performance at these concerts) 


CSMAVES 33°55. _....Sinfonia India 
CMAVES as) reach eS _ Symphony No. 4 (‘Romantica’) 
I. Allegro 
II. Molto lento 
III. Vivo, non troppo mosso 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Mr. Chavez will conduct his own compositions 


SOLOIST 
NICOLE HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER 


Mme. HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER uses the Baldwin Piano 
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IN MEMORIAM 
JEROME D. GREENE 
October 12, 1874—March 29, 1959 


Trustee of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
1938 — 1950 


President of the Trustees 
1942-1945 


CARLOS CHAVEZ 


Carlos Chavez conducted the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as guest on April 
10-11, 1936, when his Sinfonia India and 
Sinfonia de Antigona were on the pro- 
gram. His Symphony No. 5 for String 
Orchestra was performed at these con- 
certs on February 25-26, 1955. under the 
direction of Richard Burgin. In the 
summer of 1953 he was associated with 
Aaron Copland on the faculty of the 
Berkshire Music Center at Tanglewood. 
He is the Charles Eliot Norton lecturer 
of Poetry at Harvard College for 1958-— 
59. 

The youngest of seven children, 
Chavez was born of a Mexican father 
and an Indian mother. He studied piano 
as a small boy with his brother Manuel, 
and later composition with Manuel M. 


Ponce (known as the composer of the . 


song Estrellita). From Ponce he ac- 
quired his first interest in native music, 
from Pedro Luis Ogazon a wider cul- 
tural background. Among _ his early 
compositions El fuego nuevo (1921) was 
his first attempt to make use of native 
percussion instruments. In the following 
year he traveled to New York and to 
Europe, where, influenced by the vogue 
for “machine” music, he composed the 
ballet HP (Horsepower), and works 


with a similar tendency for smaller 
combinations. 

In 1928 he returned to Mexico and 
became Director of the National Con- 
servatory and Conductor of the Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Mexico, holding the latter 
position until 1952. In pursuit of his 
belief in bringing music to his people 
at large he established a series of free 
concerts for workers and composed his 
Sinfonia proletaria and his Obertura 
republicana (1935). Nicolas Slonimsky 
summarizes the art of Chavez in the 
new Grove’s Dictionary: 

“Chavez exercises a great influence 
on the development of modern music in 
Mexico. His principle of tonal economy 
and his enlightened primitivism are in 
keeping with the modern trend of musi- 
cal composition in other parts of the 
world as well. Although the titles of 
his works are often programmatic, he 
maintains that the essence of his music 
does not depend on extraneous consid- 
erations. In his scores of Mexican in- 
spiration he rarely, if ever, uses authen- 
tic folk tunes, but rather interprets the 

native elements in a manner suitable 
to the artistic expression of his time.” 


NICOLE HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER 


Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer, in Paris, 
studied with Marguerite Long and en- 
tered the Paris Conservatory at the age 
of twelve, taking a first prize in a year 
and a half. During the war she played 
with the principal orchestras of Paris 
and Belgium. She was active in the 
French resistance together with her two 
brothers. Since the war she has played 
in numerous European cities. She made 
her American début January 29, 1948, 
then playing the first of many concerts 
in this country, including several ap- 
pearances with this Orchestra. She is 
the wife of Dr. Munch’s nephew, Jean- 
Jacques Schweitzer, who is also a 
nephew of Dr. Albert Schweitzer. They 
were married in Boston in January, 1958. 


SYMPHONY nal Aw Wf ¢1 
Symphony Faun” / | 


Hall vesterdav afternoon 
ot cere phony Orchestra, _ con- 


ym 
by Charles Munch. and Carlos 
with Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer 
as soloist, presented the 21st program 
in the Friday afternoon series. The 
selections were as follows: 


Masonic Funeral Music 


Divertimento in D maior. 


K. 136 | 
. Piano Concerto in G 


i . 453. : 
Buxtehu Chacona in E minor! 
“ArT. Orchestro by Carlos Chavez) | 
Ch Sinfonia India 


Chavez. .Symphony «No. 4 (‘’Romantica’’) 
By ELINOR HUGHES 


Spring arrived yesterday after- 
noon beyond a shadow of a doubt: 


| 
jhe balmy weather that tempted 
the audience out onto the steps 
during the intermission of yester- 
iday’s concert and the veritable 
flower garden of pretty hats to be 
seen ali over Symphony Hall bore 
witness to that pleasant fact. 


The program itself, though not 
‘necessarily springlike, was lively, 
‘varied and unusual i that it con- 
tained three “‘firsts’ for these 
coneerts and one of them was a 
piano concerto by Mozart. The 
other novelties were Carlos 
Chavez’ arrangement for orches- 
trn of Buxtehude’s Chacona in E 
minor and his own Symphony No. 
4, and the composer added further 
to “our pleasure by conducting 
these two works, and his Sinfonia 
Fndia in addition, with great fire 
and spirit. The only Solemn note 
of the afternoon was struck by 

the playing, at the start of the 

concert, of Mozart s aroma 

Myuneral Music in memory of 

Jerome D. Greene, the orchestra's 

forme: president and trustee. 


Freshand Charming | 


Mozart’s Divertimento in D 
major, written when he was 
only 16, is a fresh and charm- 
ing. work—did Mr. Munch, in 
selecting it, think that it went 
with the time of the year?—re- 
ceived an_ affectionate and 
lyrical performance, and then 
came the _ afternoon’s first 
novelty, the Concerto No. 17 in 
G major, with Nicole Henriot- 
Schweitzer as soloist. 


As the program notes indi- 
cate, it is no fault of the work 
that it has never been played 
here before, and assuredly the 
admirable performance by or- 
chestra and soloist suggests that 

they would not be averse to 
| playing it again. It is not a 

showy or spectacular work, and 

Mme. Henriot-Schweitzer did 
not attempt any bravura treat- | 
ment, but performed the solo 

part in lovely, musicianly bal- 

ance with the orchestra. The 

work has gaiety and sadness, 

passion and excitement all 

woven together with an exquisite 

transparent delicacy. 


Vitality, not delicacy, is the 
word to describe the compositions 
of Carlos Chavez, the gifted Mexi- 
Can composer and conductor who 
nas not conducted the Boston Sym- 
phony for 23 years, at which time 
nis Sinfornia India was presented 
nere for the first time and won 
much favor, being described by 
The Herald’s music critic at that 
time as “‘an extraordinary work— 
remarkably well planned and with 
something definite to say; an in- 
dividual creation, not a document 
of Mexican Indian music,” 


Passage of Time 


The passage of time re-enforces 
this early favorable opinion. Now 
Mr. Chavez puts us further in his 
debt with his richly-textured or- 
chestration of Buxtehude’s Cha-' 
cona in E minor for organ, which’ 
the orchestra played with wonder-| 
ful tone and feeling: and with his’ 
Symphony No. 4 (‘Romantica’), 
a lyrical composition in three 
parts, original in style and the- 
Matic material. 
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Mozart Pian& ednterto, 


Mexican Symph 


onies Heard © 


Where the String Diverti- 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- ..,,+, jis all gentle good 


TRA performed at Symphony Hall 


= eniri ajor Piano Con-,) 
yesterday afternoon, and will re spirits, the Gm aaa | 
peat tonight_at 8:30. the 21st pro- certo, Sa lovely and intimate 


am of the Friday—Saturday series. 


‘ _ «i 
Music director Charles Munch con; and so changeable in moods, | 


ducted Mozart’s. Masonic Funeral, ¢ 


Music (K, 477) in memory of Jer-'is indeed music very special. In 


Greene; Mozart's Diverti- 


in’ “major. for Strings| French pianist Nicole Henriot- 
(K. 136), and the Mozart Pianel Schweitzer the work had a 


Concerto in G major (K, 453), with! 


Nicale Henriot-Schweitzer as solo-||very special artist. 


‘los Chavez, as guest, con— 
Footed aris own arrangement of the 
Buxtehude Chacona in E minor; nis 
Sinfonia India, and his own »© | 


if 
| 


La petite Nicole, if I may s90 


refer to a Musician now a Ma- 


+ {ffomantica” (frst!itron, newly a mother and re- 
vn NB 2 these concerts.) ‘garded with affection by hal 
By CYRUS DURGIN ‘Bostonian public, performed 


-|the Concerto with finger work 
The Boston sym pany ol ‘of unblemished polish and re- 


certs of yesterday afternoon 
and tonight run from one ex- 
treme to another: from Mo- 


be ‘unerrin 
zartean delicacy Pp ridanitl 29 the emotional depth of her 


interpretation. Little wonder 
‘that she was rapturously ap- 
'plauded. 


Chavez’ intense an 
modernity. For once, an inter- 
mission draws a double-bar be- 
twen one musical world and 


another. | 
Charles Munch had planned 


finement. Yet much more im- 
‘portant was her maturity, her 


gly perceptive musical- 


Since 1936, when he was 


‘guest conductor of the Boston 


the first half to be all-Mozart,; Symphony, we have heard 


the D major String Diverti- 
mento and the G major Piano 
Concerto, and had decided | 
upon a_ foundat 


little of Carlos Chavez’ orches- 
tral music, save the acidulated 
Fifth Symphony that Richard 
ion of two!|Burgin conducted in 1955, Con- 


double-basses. ‘\sequently it was pleasant to 


When the death last week- 


renew acquaintance with his 


a ee ee - 


end of Jerome D. Greene, Sinfonia India, a score of ob- 


penoer president of the Or-| 


‘chestra’s trustees, occasioned a 
‘musical memorial, Dr. Munch 


‘chose to play Mozart’s Masonic 
Funeral Music, with substan- 
tially the same body of 
instruments. 

Thanks to these small forces, 
which made for luminous clar- 
ity, and to the glorious talents 
of Munch and Orchestra at! 
their great best, all three works. 
of Mozart were clothed with a 
truly supernal beauty. Though 
the Funeral Music served a 
dedicatory purpose, one may 
without violation of good taste 
point out that it was so mov- 
ingly played that no finer me- 
morial could be imagined to a 
gentleman who long served the 
Boston Symphony with 
devotion. 


vious merit in structure and 


‘musical continuity, and of un- 
‘usual rhythmic iteration and 
‘percussive color, due to its 


‘Mexican Indian associations. | 
| + The Symphony No, 4 1s a 


fine frenzy of a piece. It shows | 
‘a master hand in construction, | 
rhythmic manipulation, use of 
dissonance for expressive I~ 
tent. It is also not easy to 
take for some, at first hearing, 
and numerous listeners’ walked 
out. ; | 
Chavez is all passion, all 
dynamism, evidently, as much 
in his athletic conducting as 
in the music we have heard 
from him. Several times J 
thought he might throw ‘him- 
self off the stand as he flailed 
the air, twisted, stooped, rose 
again and occasionally jumped 
‘into the air. 
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Composer Conducts His Own. Wor 


By Jules Wolffers 


The compelling and dynamic 
figure of Carlos Chavez dom- 
inated the concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon at Symphony Hall. 

Invited to Harvard as _ this 
year’s Charles Eliot Norton lec- 
turer, the Mexican composer is 
making his presence felt in the 
area. His appearance as guest 
conductor in his own composi- 
|tions at the weekend concerts is 
iperhaps the musical climax of a 
‘Significant and noteworthy stay. 
| The energy of the conductor- 
‘composer’s manner is matched 
by his music. His style is rugged, 
‘insistent, perhaps almost over- 
‘bearing. These, indeed, were the 
qualities he imparted to Buxte- 
‘hude’s Chacona in E minor in 
the arrangement heard yester- 
day for the first time at these 
concerts. The Chacona is a mas- 
Sive and powerful work in its 
original organ version, and this 


was only the starting point in. 


the Chavez reworking. Much as 
one would prefer to hear this 
‘noble work on the organ, the 


‘transcription has a kind of aw-! 


oars + + ~~ oe _ sitll 


some magnificence. which evoked 
an outburst of applause from 
the audience. | 
Not a little of the success 
gained by Mr. Chavez is due to. 
his commanding podium pres- 
ence. He knows exactly what he 
wants from the orchestra and he 
gets it, marshalling his forces 
like a musical Napoleon—with 
decision, firmness, and authority. | 
Our normally resillient Boston 
Symphony musicians seemed a 
little cowed by their guest. 
leader. During intermission one 
of the players was heard to re- 
mark—in manner of a student 
anticipating a tough examina-| 
tion—that he had better get 
backstage early to face up to 
what was ahead. 
, rt 4 
It was in 1936 that Mr. Chavez 
conducted the Sinfonia India 
for the first time at a Boston 
Symphony. concert. In ‘reviving 
this work of his earlier days the 


, | composer reminded us of his ex- 
'treme interest in the folklore of. 
his native Mexico. There is 
-'much for the battery to do, and’ 
the’ rhythmic -element predomi-. 
nates over the melodic material 
and the formal structure. If. at’ 
times one felt a little overborne 
by the sheer impact of the sound | 
itself, there is no doubt that the 
Sinfonia is an original and enor-. 
mously effective expression, 
The composer’s Fourth Sym-'! 
phony (““Romantica”), originally | 
written for the Louisville Sym- 
phony series in 1953, was a Bos- 


ton Symphony “first” yesterday. 
The first two movements are 
somewhat laced-in by the com- 
poser’s effort to confine his lux- 
-urious, and ebullient material 
into a: formal pattern. But Mr, 
‘Chavez is more himself in the 
‘Finale where he lets go with. a 
‘burst of energy to bring the 
work to a big conclusion, 
me ie? a 

This preoccupation with the 
distinguished guest should not 
make us forget the regular con~ 
ductor’s fine way with the Mo« 
zart Divertimento in D major, 
for Strings, K. 136. Charles 
Munch knows and understands 
the string choir, and he brought 
out all the lissome gracefulness 

“our string players can summon 
under the right conditions. 

Mr. Munch’s final appearance 
of the afternoon was as an ex< 
pert and sympathetic collabora 
tor in the Mozart Piano Con- 
certo in G major, K. 453, with 
Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer the 
soloist. This was the first time 
the concerto had been heard at 
these concerts. In time we may 
get to hear all of them instead 
of the half-dozen or so most 
pianists play over and over, 

Mme Henriot-Schweitzer gave 
us a- zestful if straightforward 
traversal, There were times 
when her customary nimble 
fingers strayed off the path, but 
the over-all performance was 
exciting enough to call out 
steady and prolonged audience 
approval, | 





phonic with the separate use of the winds, and grow upon the hearer 
as the piano develops them in close conjunction with the orchestra. 
The Andante is a true symphonic slow movement in variation form, 
where the concertante woodwinds build to a climax of emotion. The 
final Allegretto presents more variations, quite free of any traditional 
pattern. After seven variations, through which the development 
becomes passingly tender, almost serious, the composer seems to feel 
that the time has come to round off the whole with swift galety, and 
he does so with a presto which could easily have served for a buffo 
finale. It creeps in pianissimo with soft fanfares, picks up a sort of 
“final curtain” excitement and ends with the return of the main theme. 

Since the excelling qualities of any of the concertos lie in the beauty 
of their themes and their particular note-for-note manipulation, 
matters not to be conveyed in words, any description of them becomes 
a mere signpost, nothing more demonstrable than a personal prefer- 
ence. The G major Concerto holds a special place in the hearts of 
all Mozarteans — but so too do many others in this astonishing depart- 


PIANO CONCERTO 1n G major (K. 453) 
By WOLFGANG AMADEUS MozarT 
Born in Salzburg, January 27, 1756; died in Vienna, December 5» 1791 


This Concerto was completed on April 12, 1784. It calls for flute, 2 oboes, 
2 bassoons, 2 horns, and strings. 

Erno Dohnanyi performed the Concerto with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
tour in March, 1921, under Pierre Monteux. It was performed by Boris Goldovsky 
in a special summer series by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Sanders 
Theatre and New England Mutual Hall July 18 and 19, 1943. It was performed at 
a Berkshire Festival concert on July 15, 1955, when Leonard Bernstein was the 
soloist and conductor. No further performances by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
are listed. 


é on flowering of Mozart’s Piano Concertos came between the 
autumn of 1782 and the end of 1786 — in those four years he wrote 
no less than fifteen. The Concerto in G major (the only one in this 


key) came in the spring of 1784, one of six gems in that year. Like the 
first of these (K. 449 in E-flat) it was composed not for himself but for 
a pupil, Barbara Ployer. Barbara (or Babette) was the daughter of one 
of his friends of Salzburg, who then lived in Vienna. 

“Tomorrow,” wrote Mozart to his father on June g, 1784, ‘Herr 


Ployer, the agent, is giving a concert in the country at Débling, where 
Fraulein Babette is playing the new Concerto in G, and I am perform- 


ing the Quintet [K. 452]; we are both to play the Sonata for two 
claviers [K. 448]. I am taking Paisiello in my carriage, as I want him 
to hear both my pupil and my compositions.” 


It would be interesting to know what Paisiello, who was an Italian 
and exclusively operatic, thought of the new compositions, and what 
he thought of the daughter of his host. Ignatz von Ployer, who was 
the agent of the Salzburg Court in Vienna, had obviously engaged 
good wind players for the Débling concert, essential for the Concerto, 
but more so for the Wind Quintet which called for a separate wind 
group and their solo voices. Mozart must have thought well of his 
pupil thus to show her off, for not only does the Concerto have difficult 
solo passages, particularly in the last movement —it is an intensely 
individual, an emotionally searching work, and exacts an unusual 
musical intelligence in its performer. 

Although the G major Concerto opens softly, although it never 
attempts to stun with virtuosity, it ranges far through:a great variety 
of moods and treatment. The exposition is a profusion of themes, 
gay, singing, at moments even darkly dramatic, which become sym- 


ment of his art. That it has not been performed at the Boston concerts 
of this Orchestra is no reflection upon the quality of music! 

This Concerto is singled out as “unique” by Alfred Einstein: “It is 
more intimate than its three predecessors; it welds the solo and 


orchestra parts into a Closer unity, its triendly key is full of hidden 
laughter and hidden sadness. No words can describe the continuous 
iridescence of feeling of the first movement, or the passionate tender- 
ness of the second. The fact that this C major movement goes as far 
afield as G-sharp major is only an external sign of its passionate quality. 
The Finale consists of variations on a naive, birdlike, Papageno sort of 
theme with a grandiose, polyphonic conclusion. Mr. Girdlestone has 
rightly remarked that Beethoven’s most amiable concerto, in the same 
key, takes its departure from this work of Mozart’s. But the concerto 
of Beethoven, who could not be naive, is powerful and robust in com- 
parison with the delicate shadings of this unique work, which has no 
parallel even among Moz art’s other compositions.” 


The piano concertos are here listed as performed at the Friday and 
Saturday concerts of this Orchestra (the numbering begins with 5, 
since the first four are not original): 


No. 5 in D K. 175 (1773) 
No. 6 in B-flat K. 238 (1776) 
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No. 7 in F . 242 (1776) 
(3 pianos) | CHACONA IN E MINOR 


By DieTRicH BUXTEHUDE 
Born in Oldesloe (Holstein), c. 1637; died in Litbeck, May g, 1707 


No. g, in E-flat . 271 (1777) Emma Boynet (1943) Arranged for Orchestra by CARLOS CHAVEZ 
(““Jeunehomme”) Leonard Bernstein (1952) Born in Mexico City, June 13, 1899 


No. 8, in C . 246 (1776) 
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No. 10, in E-flat . 365 (1779) O’Brion & von Radecke (1883) 
2 pianos Hutcheson & Randolph (1910) | | 
nt | Maier & Pattison (1920) In making an orchestration of a passacaglia for organ by Buxtehude, wan 
Luboshutz & Nemenoff (1944) Chavez calls for the following instruments: 2 piccolos, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, Englis 
: horn, 2 clarinets, bass clarinet, 3 bassoons, 4 horns, 4 trumpets, 3 trombones, tuba, 


.11,in F . 413 (1782) | timpani and strings. 
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iesdecschie 414 (1783) A* interesting note by the late Lawrence Gilman, provided for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra when this chaconne (passacaglia) was 
performed in an orchestration by Lucien Cailliet, is here quoted in full: 


Le eo » 449 (1784) | “Dietrich Buxtehude, Bach’s senior by almost half a century, was 
one of the famous musicians and composers of his time, a composer 
: of power and originality. In his thirty-first year, Buxtehude obtained 
. 16, in D 451 (1784) Rudolf Firkusny (1956) . | the important post of organist at the Marienkirche, HEP RET be sie 

: @ having duly married his deceased predecessor’s daughter, Anna Mar- 
ae ": 455 (1784) Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer (1959) q garetha, he remained until his death thirty-nine years later. Not only 


. 13, in C - 415 (1783) 


. 15, in B-flat . 450 (1784) Leonard Bernstein (1949) 


Kr @ did he compose music and play the organ in the course of his regular 
ee ae Cae Gane (sane) } duties at dab-chusch;, but he exe Laleck fansonte wy. the renibehaaibl 
No. 19, in F K. 459 (1784) q series of evening performances — Abendmusiken — which he gave yearly 

on the five Sundays before Christmas, after the afternoon service, con- 

No. 20,in D minor — K. 466 (1785) Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (1886) | : sisting of sacred music for orchestra and chorus, together with organ 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch (1915) gg performances. These concerts are said to have been the occasion for 
the appearance of the earliest program-books known to musical history. 

‘It was the custom to have the books of the words of all five concerts 
bound together, and to send them to the houses of the well-to-do 
citizens of Liibeck, and it was a matter of honor on the part of the 
7 recipients to send back an adequate honorarium.’ It was 2 ory one 

bid a a Sat RO oh ae 7 of Buxtehude’s concerts that the 20-year-old Bach in 170% walked from 
No, 22, in E-flat K. 482 (1785) Egon Petri (1933) Arnstadt to Liibeck, a distance of seus 230 miles. For nes months 
| Bach dwelt in Buxtehude’s home, studying and learning from his style 
No. 23, in A K. 488 (1786) Nikolai Orloff (1929) a of composition. RY s 

Bruce Simonds (1930) a “Many of Buxtehude’s compositions were published at Liibeck 

Artur Schnabel (1933) @ during his lifetime _ chiefly concerted works for church use, among 

Artur Rubinstein (1948) : | them numerous pieces written for the Abendmustken, with incidental 

Leon Fleisher (1958) | | works. Of these, according to Spitta, only five wedding arias have been 

No. 24,inC minor XK. 491 (1786) : preserved. He thinks that of Buxtehude’s instrumental compositions, 

a the only one that was published in Buxtehude’s lifetime was perhaps a 

set of seven trio sonatas for violin, viol da gamba and cembalo (1696). 

. . | Mattheson, Buxtehude’s contemporary, insisted that his chief strength 

No. 26, in D K. 537 (1788) Robert Casadesus (1945) | lay in his clavier music, and regretted that ‘little or nothing of this 
(“Coronation”) ae @ had been printed.’ 

“Yet Buxtehude’s reputation as a composer rested for some time 


No. 21, in C K. 467 (1785) Walter Gieseking (1927) 
Walter Gieseking (1933) 
Emma Boynet (1937) 
Robert Casadesus (1950) 


George Copeland (1940) 


No. 25, in C K. 503 (1786) Carl Baermann (1883) 


No. 27, in B-flat K. 595 (1791) 





upon his clavier works — especially a collection of seven suites, in which 
he ‘cunningly represented the nature and characteristics of age? planets 
—thus anticipating the lamented Gustav Holst by more than two 
iad however, in his organ works that Buxtehude’s genius was 
most clearly revealed; and from these his great successor, Bach, derived Fo ui 
much, Spitta published in 1876-78 an edition of Buxtehude’s 0 This Symphony was composed as a Commission for the 
works, including the Abendmusiken of the period 1678-1687. Ot er was first performed at its concerts on February 11, 
publications followed, among them editions of certain of the instru- direction. 
mental and choral works, in the Denkmdler Deutscher Tonkunst 
and XIV). 

ji Set non ‘ied in his seventieth year. ‘His life,’ remarks Charles 
Tournemire, ‘simple and unruffled throughout, is forever — 
with the glorious art — full of a deep and pure idealism — that places 
him in the ranks of the masters.’ 


SYMPHONY NO. 4 (SINFON{A ROMANTICA) 
By CarLos CHAvez 
Born in Mexico City, June 13, 1899 
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Louisville Orchestra and 


1953, under the composer’s 
It calls for the following instruments: 3 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and 
English horn, 3 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones and 
tuba, timpani, suspended cymbal, military drum, 


snare drum, bass drum, claves, 
maracas, glockenspiel, xylophone, and strings. 


O* the program in Louisville the new Symphony was called a 
Short Symphony,” but the composer has given it its subtitle 
ed Sinfonia Romantica” as an indication of the very definite lyric 


nt a oi 1 i rental form character of the work and of the traditional procedures followed. The 
The passacaglia, like the chaconne, is an old instrun 


derived from an ancient dance, and consisting essentially of sets ol 


variations on a ground-bass — a short theme, usually from four to eight 
bars in length. But though it is agreed by historians and oo 
that the type-forms of the passacaglia and the chaconpe are similar, 


Symphony is in three movements. The first, Allegro, in A, conforms 
essentially (so the composer explains) to the accustomed key relation- 
ships. The main theme, given to the English horn, is exposed without 


any introduction: 
there is a deplorable lack of agreement among the Wise Men as to the 


characteristics which differentiate the two. Schweitzer, the remarkable 
Alsatian scholar, organist, physician, traveller, humanitarian, whose 
work on Bach is a classic, tells us that while the composer of a chaconne 
is privileged to introduce his recurring theme in any voice, the writer 
of a passacaglia must — according to the strict rules of the game — 
confine his theme to the bass; and Spitta agrees with him. Parry, in 
his admirable study of Bach, defines the distinction between the two 
forms, and reaches a conclusion precisely the reverse of Schweitzer S; 
so does Ebenezer Prout; so, also, does the author of the article ‘Pas- 
sacaglia’ in Grove’s Dictionary. And if the student wishes further 
entertainment, he might look up the definitions of the two forms given 
by various older theorists — as Sebastien de Brossard in his Diction- 
naire de Musique (1703); J. G. Walther in his Musikalisches popes 
(1732); Johann Mattheson in Kern melodischer Wissenschaft (1732); 
Compan in his Dictionnaire de Danse (1787). 


After a very short development the second theme appears, the one 
source developing several consequent transformations. With elements 
all derived from the main theme, other episodes and the development 
proper integrate the sections of the traditional sonata form. 

The second movement, Molto lento, develops as a sort of aria given 
to the violins and violas in unison, after an introduction in which the 
various motivic elements of the main theme of the Allegro appear in 
contrapuntal texture. The aria itself, supported contrapuntally by 
the brass, is a derivative of the main theme of the Allegro. 

The third and final movement, Vivo non troppo mosso, is a sort of 
double rondo; that is to say, there are two principal subjects that recur 
in the course of the piece. ‘The first rondo has various connections 
with the main theme of the Allegro. First, a certain insistence of the 
interval of the seventh that characterizes the latter, and, finally, the 
fact that the main theme of the Allegro proper constitutes the conse- 
quent of the theme. The episodes or “couplets” in between the rondos 
are more or less independent themes themselves, subject to develop- 
ment and variation as they also recur. Some of them are elements of 
the Allegro (first movement) in different guises. 

The key structure of the piece confirms the tonality of A which has 
been prevalent from the beginning of the Symphony. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 
July 1 ~— ae 9 


PROSTON | 
$ SYMPHONY } 
nu en 


‘ tga Seam 


1959 BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
Conductors CHARLES MUNCH 
PIERRE MONTEUX 


Soloists RUDOLF SERKIN, Piano 
ISAAC STERN, Violin 


In Concertos of Tchaikovsky, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Beethoven 


Other soloists 


Programs will include: 


Mozart, Requiem; Berlioz, Requiem; Beethoven, Ninth Symphony 


Six weekends of concerts 
on Friday and Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoons. 
Certain composers will be featured as follows: 
July 3-4-5 (BACH) 
July 10-11-12 (MOZART) 
July 17-18-19 (TCHAIKOVSKY ) 
July 24-25-26 (BRAHMS) 
July 31— August 1-2. (THE ROMANTIC PERIOD ) 
August 7-8-9 (BEETHOVEN ) 


Full ticket and program information at the 


FESTIVAL OFFICE 
symphony Hall - CO 6-1492 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON e¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT FIFTY-NINE 


eS NIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 


Twenty-second Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri. 


10, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATTURDAY EVENING, Apri 11, at 8:30 o’clock 


COPLAND Appalachian Spring, Ballet for Martha 


COPLAND Orchestral Suite from the Opera, 


I. Introduction and Love Music 
II. eek Scene 


If. )Finale: The Promise of Living 


“The Tender Land” 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Mr. CorpLanp wil] conduct his own works 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS __. -*Piano Concerto No. 2, 


I. Allegro non troppo 


If. Allegro appassionato 
III. Andante 


IV. Allegretto grazioso 


in B-flat major, Op. 83 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLF SERKIN 


Mr. SERKIN uses the Steinway Piano 
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RUDOLF SERKIN 


Rudolf Serkin was born in 1903 in 
Eger, Bohemia (Czechoslovakia) of 
Russian parents. At four he showed 
possibilities of becoming a piano prodigy, 
but was taken to Vienna to study with 
Richard Robert. At the age of twelve, 
he made his début as soloist under the 
auspices of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde. For three years, from the age 
of fourteen, he studied composition with 
Arnold Schénberg. He then began his 
active career as a concert pianist, giving 
solo recitals throughout Europe, and 
likewise touring with Adolf Busch in 
Sonatas for Violin and Piano. It was 
with Adolf Busch (his destined father- 
in-law) that he made his first appear- 
ance in America in 1935 at the Coolidge 
Festival in Washington, D.C. He played 
Brahms’ Concerto No. 1 in D minor 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
December 30, 1938; Beethoven’s Con- 
certo No. 4 in G major, December 22, 
1939; Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5, in 
E-flat major, April 6, 1944; Brahms’ 
Concerto No. 1, January 20, 1956. Mr. 
Serkin now lives in Philadelphia and 
teaches at the Curtis Institute of Music. 
His summer Music School and Festival 
at Marlboro, Vermont, is his dearest 
project. 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
PROGRAMS 
The Berkshire Festival for 1959 at 
Tanglewood will open on July 1 with 
the first of six Wednesday evening 


chamber music concerts by artists to be 
announced. The programs for the first 
two weeks of concerts by a chamber 
orchestra of Boston Symphony players 
and the remaining four weeks of con- 
certs by the full Orchestra in the Shed 
are as follows (Friday and Saturday 
Evenings at 8:30, Sunday Afternoons 
at 2:30): 


FIRST WEEK 


Fri. Eve., July 3—Theatre 
BacH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
Suite No. 2; Musical Offering 
Cantata No. 50 (“Nun ist das Heil’) 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sat. Eve., July 4—Shed 


Bacu: Concertos for 1, 2,3 and 4 Pianos 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sun. Aft., July 5—Theatre 


BacH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 
Cantata No. 51 (“Jauchzet Gott’) 
(Soprano: BETHANY BEARDSLEE) 
Violin and Oboe Concerto, D minor 
(RUTH POSSELT — RALPH GOMBERG) 
Suite No. 3 


Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


SECOND WEEK 
Fri. Eve., July 10—Theatre 


Mozart: “Don Giovanni’ Overture 
Piano Concerto, K. 453 
(NICOLE HENRIOT-SCH WEITZER) 
Divertimento, K. 287 
“Haffner” Symphony, K. 385 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sat. Eve., July 11—Shed 
Mozart: Symphonies No. 39 in E-flat 
No. 40 in G minor 
No. 41 (“Jupiter’’) 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sun. Aft., July 12—Theatre 
Mozart: “Prague” Symphony 
Requiem, K. 626 


(ADDISON, KOPLEFF, STERN, GRAMM, 
FESTIVAL CHORUS) 


Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


THIRD WEEK 


Fri. Eve., July 17—Shed 
BErR.I0z: “Corsair” Overture 
MarTINU: “The Parables” 


TCHAIKovsky: Symphony No. 6 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sat. Eve., July 18—Shed 
WEBER: “Oberon” Overture 
Foss: Symphony of Chorales 

om poser Conducting) 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto 
(ISAAC STERN) 


Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sun. Aft., July 19—Shed 
eee ace akOV:, Introduction and 
DeEBussy: Afternoon of a Faun 
D’INpDy: Symphony on a Mountain Air 
NICOLE HENRIOT-SCH WEITZER) 
TCHAIKovsxy: Symphony No. 5 


Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 


FOURTH WEEK 


Fri. Aft., July 24—Shed 


BacH-ReEspicu: Passacasglia 


BRAHMS: Violin Concerto 
(ISAAC STERN ) 
Choral Preludes 
STRAUSS: Don Juan 


Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 


Sat. Eve., J uly 25—Shed 


BRAHMs: Academic Festival Overture 
PIsTon: Symphony No. 3 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 

Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sun. Aft., July 26—Shed 
BRAHMS: Haydn Variations 
CoPpLaNnp: “The Tender Land” 

(Composer Conducting) 
BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. ] 

(RUDOLF SERKIN) 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Suite 


FIFTH WEEK 


Fri. Eve., July 31—Shed 
BERLIOz: “Requiem” 


(JOHN MCCOLLUM, Tenor) 
(FESTIVAL CHORUS) 


Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sat. Eve., August 1—Shed 
MENDELSSOHN: “Italian” 


Piano Concerto No. 1 
(RUDOLF SERKIN) 


Wacner: Prelude “Tristan” 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 


Sun. Aft., August 2—Shed. 
TCHEREPNIN: Symphony No. 4 


MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto 
(ISAAC STERN) 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 
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Symphony 


SIXTH WEEK 


Fri. Eve., August 7—Shed 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 4 
Choral Fantasy with Piano 


Piano Concerto No. 4 
(RUDOLF SERKIN) 


Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 
Sat. Eve., August 8—Shed 
BEETHOVEN : “Fidelio” Overture 
Symphony No. 6, “Pastorale” 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 
Sun. Aft., August 9—Shed 
BEETHOVEN: “Coriolan” 
Symphony No. 9 


(ADDISON, KOPLEFF, STERN, 
FESTIVAL CHORUS) 


Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Overture 


GRAMM, 





Serkin Memorable Soloist i 
Hammering Out Brahms In Brahms Piano Concerto 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY. ORCHES-— 
rT. | | Hi, POSTON OF eee oer hone Tell. for a much merited solo bow, 
, | yesterday afternoon, and will re-|first cellist Samuel Mayes, who 
peat tonight at 8:30 


, the 22nd pro- 
gram of the Friday-Saturday had played the slow movement 


series. Aaron Copland as_ guest 
conducted his own ‘Appalachian solo with a Heavenly beauty, 


Nag A Plc, SP nf omar The first half of the concert 
“The Tender Land Charles Munch was also poetry, but of a dif- 
certo of Brahms, with Rudolf Ser-|terent sort, the indigenous 

_ kin as soloist. 7 poetry of the American scene 
Burs reflected through the artistic 
By CYRUS DURGIN prism of a composer who ‘in 

All at Symphony Hall yes-|jthese works achieved two 
'terday afternoon must have|masterpieces. Though nearly a 
‘been glad to be alive andidecade separates “Appala- 
there. This concert by the|lchian Spring’ from “The 


‘Boston Symphony Orchestra|Tender Land,” there is a per- 
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S “RUDOLPH SERKIN 


WY 
_ The Boston Symphony Orchestr’a’s Saturday night concert 
came to an abrupt halt last night in the middle of Brahms B- 
Fiat Piano Concerto. The soloist, Rudolf Serkin, discovered that 
a piece of the piano was missing. 


_ The orchestra raced ahead eight or 10 bars while the dis- 
tinguished planist peered under the keyboard and found that 
the sustaining pedal had fallen off. He turned to Dr. Charles 
unch, the orchestra’s director, with upraised palms and a shrug 
that halted the orchestra. 


A hurried conference was held on stage with Dr. Munch, 
Serkin and members of the first violin section. Stage manager 
Henry Genereux was called center stage and with piano tuner 


Roger Walker, who happened to be backstage, set about repair- 
ing the damage: 


The audience sat quietly for 10 minutes while the only music 
echoing through the hall was the pounding of a hammer. In 
the radio, booth announcers were explaining the disaster to lis- 


= on a network of FM stations throughout.the northeastern 
| *. 


The piano repaired, Serkin continued the Concerto and was 
greeted with a standing ovation when he finished. } | 


was rare by the _ highest/sonal quality of Copland Which 
standards, and in the case of)permeates each, and, indeed, 


Brahms’ B-flat Piano Concerto,/there is a striking .similarity 
‘with Rudolf Serkin as soloist,|of both instrumental and ex- 
‘truly memorable. It was an|pressive manner between the 


afternoon all of poetry and/two. 
aural beauty. The Boston Symphony played 
Trite as the observation May like angels for Aaron Copland, 
be, one must marvel again at}who in turn displayed a fine 
the great, masterly stature of}|competence as conductor. His 
the Brahms Second Concerto,|long arms made only the 
in making any description of|simplest and most practical 
its performance. To produce|gestures, he neither forced nor 
so powerful and revealing anjunderstated, and the result was 
account, in the sense of fine de-|an easeful’ flow of lyricism. 
tail and sweeping passion, alliMore than many a composer, | 
hands must be virtuosi. In|Copland is obviously well 
this case, they are. ‘equipped to conduct his own 
To be sure, it seemed that|/music. 
Mr. Serkin urged on ODr.| After giving him a cordial 
Munch to faster tempi and ajreception, the audience ‘con- 
bigger blaze of emotion, from|tinued its lauding of Copland’s 
a beginning thet was below music at intermission. 
the boiling point, but for most} Next week Izler Solomon 
of its course the work either)will be guest conductor of the 
seethed in drama or, as in the| Boston Symphony for the first 
andante, was rapt in poetizing.'time. He will present two 
The ensemble was a mar-|scores new to these concerts: 
velous rhythmic interplay, the|Creston’s Invocation and 
tone rich and deep, the entire/Dance, and the Philharmonic 
conception of performance of/Concerto, Variations for Or- 
a high intellectual order. Mr.'chestra, by Hindemith. The 
Serkin, nervous, dynaniic, in|final number will be Rachman- 
turn thundered and _e softly inoff’s Second Symphony. 
rhapsodized, always musically,} 
always in the finest taste and) 
style. I kept thinking how un-| 
fortunate it is that soloist, con- 
ductor and orchestra, for this 
work anyway, are not under 
the same recording banner, for 
yesterday’s performance would 
be a jewel upon tape or disc.|. 
The brilliant performing)’ 
styles of both soloist and con-!: 
ductor have a natural affinity. | 
At the end there was a 
¢onuine ovation,-Dr. Munch and 
Mr. Serkin coming back re- 
peatedly, and the conductor 
generously bringing forward, 


| 
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|Symphony Concert 


The 22nd program of the 78th season 


rtha 

Orchestral suite from the opera, 
“The Tender Land” .. 

|Piano Concerto No, 2, in B-flat 
maior, Op. 83 


Mf pe Ua! 
~The happy ec na of 
Aaron Copland conducting two of 
this vintage works and of Rudolf 
Serkin as the piano soloist in 
Brahms’s B-flat piano concerto 
resulted in one of the most satis- 
factory concerts of the Boston 
‘Symphony season yesterday. Save 
‘for Mr. Serkin’s playing, and the. 
‘suite from ‘“‘The Tender Land,” 
however, it offered very few hooks 
for a reviewer to hang his hat.; 


, The reason, of course, is a 
plethora of comment about the 
‘musical content of the bill. It 


lwas one of those occasions where 
‘a listener could settle back com- 
fortably in the assurance that the 
iscores would spring few surprises. 
‘The ‘Appalachian Spring’ ballet 
music proceeded with hushed and 
tender gravity, an unquestionable 
contemporary masterpiece; *"The 
Tender Land’’ music, similar in 
texture, was pleasant, spacious 
music with its roots in American 
folklore; the Brahms received a 
noble reading from Mr. Serkin. 


True, the Copland = music , 
might have gained by a more 
robust interpretation. Although 
Mr, Copland is an excellent con- 
ductor—indeed he has few peers 


| as a performing composer—his 


style is somewhat labored in 
comparison with his writing. It 
is simply the difference be- 
tween the creative and the inter- 
pretive mind to which he alludes 

| In the program book, (‘The in- 
terpretive mind can exercise it- 
selft on a given object; it can- 
not supply that object.’’) I 
found his account of his own 
work to be meticulous and able, 
but far more exciting in the 
creative sense. 


Certain Thrill 


Nevertheless, there is a certain 
thrill in hearing a composer bring 
his music to tangible life. And 


| from the audience stafidpoint the 


situation represents a form of 


‘|recognition. How delightful, in- 


hackneyed Americana of ‘‘Appa- 
lachian Spring,” which retains a 
verdant melodic lustre without 
jrecourse to the obvious folksy 
thematic’ materia! that presents 
jitself. For this simple and lyri- 
jcal score unfolds as naturally as 
a petal. 

In “The Tender Land,” it seems 
to me that Mr. Copland is work- 
jing more directly with a folk 
jidiom. I haven’t seen the opera 
from which the suite is derived, 


but the music expresses a more 
literal attitude. The theatrical 
origins are echoed in the Love 
Duet; the libretto—which I shan’t 
reproduce here for reasons of 


space—demands a treatment of 
self-conscious bucolic charm. 
Hence I found the work less com- 
pelling than the more abstract 
eloquence of “Appalachian 
Spring’; but it creates a mood 
‘nonetheless of transparent and 
‘nostalgic emotion. 


Closing the afternoon with a 
triumphant performance of the 
Brahms B-flat Concerto, Rudolf 
Serkin chose tempi that were 
neither too fast nor too slow, and 
|designed to preserve the char- 
acter of the great work, whicn is 
|jmore of a dialogue of both piano 
Jand orchestra rather than a show 


| 


| piece. . 


The opening theme revealed 
breadth and intensity; the scherzc 
achieved individual brilliance in- 
stead of succumbing to the or- 
chestral forces as is so often the 
case; the adagio shimmered with 
a reflective introspection; and the 
contrasts of the final movement 
displayed a colorful buoyancy. 
This was rare musicianship and 
the dynamics of the lengthy work 
were gauged with absolute preci- 
sion. An occasional orchestral 
fault marred the traversal; but 
Samuel Mayes’s rendering of the 
‘cello melody in the third move- 
ment was splendid. The approach 
to the B-flat by Mr. Serkin, one 
of restraint on the whole, brought 
forth the major themes with un- 
hurried emphasis. The  intelli- 
gence of his concept bore the im 
print of loving care. 


| By Harold Rogers 

| For two weeks ~° Charles 
'Munch has given us what might 
be thought of as “‘bonus” con- 
| certs — programs that feature a 
‘noted soloist, plus the added at- 
traction of a famous composer 
conducting his own works. 

Last week the pianist was 
Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer, and 
the composer was Carlos 
Chavez. This week the artist is 
Rudolf Serkin, and the a 


’ 


is Aaron Copland. 

_ Dr. Munch’s idea is a good 
one, worth repeating from time 
‘to time. Especially at this pe- 
iriod it must give him the little 
| breathing spell he needs. This 
year he is doubtless rallying his 


‘two weeks hence, thus ringing 


with his baton, of course, and 
Samuel Mayes with his gorgeous 
cello solos. : 

The final Allegretto grazioso 
was filled with the sunshine and 
laughter of spring as Mr. Serkin 
scaled, trilled, and _ lightly 
skipped from figure to chord. 
His ‘listeners applauded with 
heartfelt appreciation and also 
gave their approval to Mr. 
| Mayes, brought forward by Dr. 
‘Munch for a bow. 
| Mr. Copland opened the con- 
‘cert with his perennially popu- 
‘lar “Appalachian Spring,” ballet. 
he composed for Martha Gra-- 
‘ham in 1943-44. With each new. 
hearing one marvels at this in- 
|genuous music that tells of a_ 


terms, that rings through every 
measure with America’s youth, | 
energy, simplicity, devotion, and 
love. | 


‘forces for the Berlioz aid rustic wedding in folk-song_ 


'down the curtain on the Bosgto 
Symphony’s 78th season, 19; fs 
Mr. Serkin holds the stage 


the final part of the program this 
weekend, playing the Brahms 


Piano Concerto No. 2. Yesterday | 
afternoon he bit into the keys| 
with his usual intensity, adding | 


something of his own personal 
Sturm und Drang in the first two 
movements. Here was impas- 
sioned playing of the first order, 
playing that poured from the 
‘piano in mountainous piles of 
beautifully colored sound. 
Pm. 2 


Serkin sustained a mood of 
inner serenity that caught the 
hearer up into some celestial 
place, holding him there until 


| One never tires of following 
ithe logic that prepares for 
“Simple Gifts,” the Shaker song 
that Mr. Copland employs for. 
| the climax, First stated in its | 
original form, then in augmen- | 
tation and treated canonically, | 
‘lt always touches the heart, 
” WA aha 
Mr. Copland also conducted | 
_the first Boston performance of 
a three-movement suite {rom | 
1is opera, “The Tender Land.” | 


: I 
| Whi " ; , , : 
In the -Adagie. however Mr. |i hile it is not likely that this | 


music will win the position held 


| by “Appalachian Spring,” it is 
filled with the same grass-roots 


ilove of life, the spontaneous en- 


he was loathe to leave. There}; thusiasm of the square dance, 


were two others who joined Mr. 
Serkin in governing the magic 


of these moments — Dr. Munch. | 


the radiant joy of a country 
‘courtship. 

Mr. Copland enjoyed him- 
(self as he conducted, There is 
‘nothing pretentious in his tech- 
nique. He beats the time, gives 
the cues, and lets his scores 
‘come to life on their own. He, 
‘too, won his full share of the 
"pplause. 
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. Serkin Overcomes Pedal Extremities Blind Man Fixes P 1ano— 


a AES 


‘ By Geoffrey Godsell ‘orchestra, leaned over kindly 


7a . ; i the pianist’s : | ° | 
Few things can be more | With his hand on es: , / 
agonizing to a great musician ‘shoulder and exchanged whis- : n I e on 
than the breakdown of his in- | Pers with him. Then, half turn- , op AS 
strument in the middle of his | 1"%5 to the audience, he calmly . | 


; ' ari | told them, in words tinged with A humble stage hand, performance of Brahms B-flat 
ieee a aiarenine ba a French accent: “The ae is : ae deinen step ag yA piano concerto with Rudolph 
hi If Garkin had | broken—a broken pedal.” amous concert pianist in the Serkin as soloist. 
og ag Scemihony Yell on Some members of the audi- | spotlight before 2700 music While Serkin and Conduc- 
Saturday night halfway through | ence laughed, and there was a | lovers at Symphony Hall last tor Charles Munch stood by 
the performance of Brahms’ fe so Sy age gg Roba Dn : = as ‘ak watt anxiously, like — sidewalk 

4 . | players StYa, S- ense els minutes, ; 
ae however Een oe. | eee and composed, quickly : Roger Walker, 60, of Hyde ee hi grid _- 
turned to the keyboard after the | Shushed them into silence, : Park, triumphed in the art at ee ee ibe } 
piano had been repaired and, Poor Mr. Serkin was under- : which he perfected in his AA ety gly ght 4 
Then the show went on, 
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helped by the sympathetic and been 4 ae He veri childhood—fixing pianos. 
friendly calm of Charles Munch Bech; . Sat ne sgconrye : ~ ‘7 He accepted the command 
and the Boston Symphony Or- | ®€284 bowed as UW in griel, tis performance when the piano 
“ , -., | hands covering his eyes, with his nee 

chestra during the distressing | /. aed amainet wie dae broke midway through the 
break, triumphantly played the freee ay greens. mgr grt “ > li . Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
two final movements of the | €aad. A member of the orches- : | 
work as if nothing had hap- | tra offered him a chair, but he 
pened |declined it, And there can be 
stirring, and at the end of the | assuring imperturbability of Dr, | 
moneert. the vast audience Munch that saved the situation. When he stepped off the 
showed its appreciation of Mr. | ee Oe stage, his mission successful, 
Serkin’s courage. | After a few moments, two men, Walter wae? Maeardet” ai 

The first two movements of |came onto the platform to in-| 
the concerto had gone magnifi- spect the piano—one of them) applause the crowd reserves 
cently. Soloist and orchestra |seeming bravely unhandicapped | for great performances. His 
had poured forth Brahms’ music |qd it hi blind Th t to. 
UTE ; Palit ISIC | despite his bllnaness. ey got to ra . CESS 
in all its full-throated intensity. | work under the piano—and the qa — bdrathe — er 
Mr. Serkin had set about the |/right-hand pedal was _ indeed : The interruption brought 
solo tg co eagle aman |broken, for its support had be- dismay and alarm to the au-' 
possessea, W1 is Teet some=- | come unhinged. | ; 
times working at the pedals in; A wooden wedge and what ome ang to” CRouasnee oF 
a muffled drumbeat. Then the looked like a crowbar were peeing heard the Sh Naw | 
audience relaxed somewhat for |brought on. There was some a Nap Gee cs aiid 
the calmer Adagio, with the |yigorous hammering—almost as a England and New York. 
lovely cello accompaniment. ‘if a horse were being shed. At q —eegeen ‘ 3 ) 

Re, BE ‘this, there was the suggestion qa Feared Serkin Was Ill —— 

But after a few minutes those |of a smile on Dr. Munch's re RUDOLF SERKIN 
of us in the hall were startled |lips—for ‘he apparently appre- | Some feared Serkin had — att | 
to see Mr. Serkin rise from his | ciated the ridiculous incongruity 4 taken ill, Others thought a Munch. He conversed quickly 
stool and approach Dr. Munch. of these rude noises from be- | mishap had befallen one of with the conductor. And then’ 
It was at a moment when the neath the instrument that had so the Symphony's musicians. the music stopped. 
ow tll aie ee age il evens caer producing such Bveryone wie sey or heard De shee at ‘tt: Setuat 

» an or a few seconds | heavenly sounds. : e unexpecte ermination jeg] for another piano solo, 

Dr. Munch—who had his back It took all of 15 minutes to i of the music midway in the wget piano codal was! 
to the soloist—was unaware of | effect the repairs. Then the ques- third movement, knew it waS proken. The show could not 
pie had happened. But as he | tion was: Would Mr, Serkin be not part of the script. go on gies 
realized that Mr. Serkin was at ‘able to carry on? He returned to | The pedal broke moments Munch turned ‘toward the 


his side he gently stopped the | his stool and adjusted it, For a, : after Serkin had completed audience and said softly: “I’m 
’ _—  MOMEent he sat there slumped : the second movement. During, corry the pedal has broken.” 
betore the piano. But™as soon as a jong cello solo which intro- S i re ohvieusie crest. 
a seg ypc ar baton and | duced the third movement, the fallen, : ac ae » jena 
Sianced a e soloist for a cue, ‘artist solemnly arose from his pay arch 
\Mr. Serkin straightened up. We j shee By and waleen pt hg While the audience stirred 
knew. that he would meet ‘the | and mumbled, Waller walked 
| challenge as he began the Adagio briskly on the stage with Gen- 
,once again. As soon as his fingers ereaux. They conferred for a 
touched the keys, he was in | moment with Munch and Ser- 
command. The pain of the inter- : kin. Then Genereux obtained 
,Tuption was soon swept/away in a small wedge. While the blind 
ithe limpid gaiety of tne Alle- man gave calm, clear direc- 


| or iliiahail 
(gretto grazioso, } tions. the manager forced the 
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| Walker, who learned piano-' 
ee 4 tuning at Perkins School for 
Roc ae | \the Blind, explained. after- 
ees <ee =6©6—S wards that two rods which sup- 
ae am ~=©6=—Ss ported the pedal became un- 
P| glued. The wedge held the 
she “9m: pedal so Serkin could go on 
ae gl ’~=—s with the concert. After the 
sna tnt a performance, the rods were 
ee ' glued. 
Sh a ae | Radio listeners were startled 
fees at the announcer’s descriptions 
of the goings-on: “Mr. Munch 
seems to be enjoying the pro- 
| 8 ee - feedure. Tde’s standing there} 
| mone a | Gi le - watching them working with a} 
| ee ee ea great crowbar. All the violin-}| 
#sts and players are watching. 
Sr OS ‘Iwo men are under the piano, 
ee , meorne each other on,” said) 
= ae ' fhe announcer for Station’ 
'WGBH. | 
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CHARLES MUNCH 





‘Accomplished Pianist | 
wedge into place and the con- % . ° f | ; SAREE SR COS SS < SERS NG Kae " . : 
cert was resumed. | Walker, himself, IS an ac-' | Sone a i See aii ea ae oe 3 ce ae Bats Ree eS . | 
“It never happened before): jcomplishec pianist. Until 20 : EE ee eo | 
in my 20 years in the sym-| |Years ago, he occasionally con- : - .  . 
phony,” declared Harry Ellis: ducted concerts in Maine, | me ; i 
Dixon, first violinist. Serkin} i while studying at the Con- | Semi ere Be F es ae ae Z : g | | 
was broken-hearted. He's a} |Setvatory of Music. Tt ee } 


very serious man.” “He really Was a good plan- | ee ee ge ee : Be 


Oe) 


| fist,” advised his wife, Eliza-| ee ae 
- | beth, who heard the program) ee ee 
' ton the radio. “We still have a shoe a aa aoe 
| As Walker strolled off the piano at home.” 8 eee oe . , a eet cp nnn a ae 
stage, Serkin patted him gently} | But Walker’s greatest mo ae oe pas ee : Piseaapniatn tn cece Biressntnnni tein - , f* 
and thanked him. | ‘musical. love now is bell-ring- 2 
I “I’ve had to fix strings dur-| ‘ing, another art he learned at 
ing a concert,’ explained; Perkins. He is thought to be 
Walker. “But I’ve never had) the only blind carillonneur in . . : 
to go on stage in the middle ; the world and he plays reg- ee ESS a er 
of =. piece.” | ularly on the famous Tilton : “as ee 

“I’m no hero,” he added.) carillon at Norwood and at the : as es pia , 


Never on Before 


“That S my job. All’s well that : First Unitarian Church in| : se See actin ae 

ends well, and everything will! Somerville. | | Se SE es 

go well tomorrow.” 7. 
Serkin will return to Sym-! 

phony Hall this afternoon for, 

his fourth and final appearance, 

iof the series. | 
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Aaron Copland, noted American composer, will conduct the : 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in his “Appalachian Spring” and | : 


his Suite from “The Tender Land” in Boston on April 10 and 11. 
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Walker, who learned piano- 
tuning at Perkins School for) 
the Blind, explained after- 
wards that two rods which sup- 
ported the pedal became un- 
glued. The wedge held the 
pedal so Serkin could go on 
with the concert. After the 
performance, the rods were 
glued. 

Radio listeners were startled 
at the announcer’s descriptions 
of the goings-on: “Mr. Munch) 
seems to be enjoying the pro- 
cedure. ‘de’s standing there 
watching them working with a’ 
great crowbar. All the violin-| 
ists and players are watching. | 
Two men are under the piano, | 
cheering each other on,” said 
the announcer for’ Station 

By PEERS te WGBH. 
CHARLES MUNCH ' 
Accomplished Pianist 
wedge into place and the con-| | | 
cert was resumed. | Walker, himself, 1s ac: 
‘It never happened before complished pianist. Until 25 
In mv 20 years In the sym- years ago, he occasionally con- 
phony,” declared Harry Ellis. ducted concerts in Maine, 
Dixon, first violinist. Serkin while studying at the Con- 
was broken-hearted. He's a servatory of Music, 
very serious man.” , . “He really was a good plan- 
| ie ode ‘ist.’ advised his wife, Eliza- 
Never on Before : .beth, who heard the program 
' (on the radio. “We still have a 
As Walker strolled off the piano .at home.” 
stage, Serkin patted him gently; «© But Walker's 
and thanked him. | musical love now is 
“I've had to fix strings dur-); ing, another art he learned at 
ing a concert,” explained Perkins. He ts thought to be 
Walker. “But I’ve never had the only blind carillonneur in 
to go on stage in the middle the world and he plays reg- 
of a piece.” ularly on the famous Tilton 
“Tm no hero,” he added. carillon at Norwood and at the 
“That's my job. All’s well that First Unitarian Church in 
ends well, and everything will Somerville. 
go well tomorrow.” 
Sserkin will return to Sym- 
phony Hall this afternoon for 
his fourth and final appearance. 
of the series. 


Aaron Copland, noted American composer, will conduct the 
Roston Symphony Orchestra in his “Appalachian Spring and 
his Suite from “The Tender Land’ in Boston on April 10 and 11. 
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SUITE FROM “THE TENDER LAND” 
By AARON COPLAND 
Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., November 14, 1900 


The opera The Tender Land was commissioned b Richard Rod 
é ers a 
Hammerstein II on the occasion of the goth anniversary of the Lea 3 conn ae’ 
and composed between 1952 and 1954. The text is by Horace Everett. 
pr ges first performance by the New York City Opera Com 
of Thomas Schippers at the New York City Center, April 1, 1 It was 
, , ; erform 

by the opera department of the Berkshire Music Center at Pemslenood os knee 
2 and 3, 1954 and (revised from a two- into a three-act opera) by the Oberlin Con- 
servatory on May 20 and 21, 1955. Two choruses from The Tender Land were 
performed at the benefit concert, “Tanglewood on Parade,” on August 8, 1957, the 
composer conducting. Choral portions were presented at Brandeis University again 
under the composer's direction, on June 8, 1957. , 
} che ~—_ gay se 3 a and piccolo, oboe and English horn, 2 clarinets and 

ass Clarinet, 2 Dassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, ¢ trombo 
pans, sane 3 pets, 3 nes and tuba, timpani, harp, 

(Ihe orchestral suite was arranged for a larger orchestra than that used j 

*,¢ 7 ed 

opera by the addition of piccolo, 2 horns, 2 trombones and tuba.) silage 

A N interview by Howard Taubman in the New York Times (March 

28, 1954) anticipates the first performance with an explanation by 

the composer of how he came to write the opera. “I’ve been wanting 
to do an opera ever since The Second Hurricane, but couldn’t get a 
libretto.” Mr. Copland revealed that he had long since jotted down 


possible themes in a notebook even before he had found a likely 


libretto. At length he had come across a book, Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men, by James Agee and Walker Evans. The book consisted 
of photographs taken in a rural area of Alabama. A picture of an old 
woman with a young one made a special impression upon Mr. Cop- 
land. “There was something so full of living and understanding in 
the face of the older woman,” he said, ‘‘and something so open and 
eager in the face of the younger one, that I began to think that here 
was the basis of an idea.” It was therefore at his suggestion and under 
his advice that Horace Everett worked out his libretto. 

The plot was related to the New York Herald Tribune by Mr. Cop- 
land in advance of the first performance. ; 

_ ‘The opera takes place in the mid ‘30s, in June, spring harvest time. 
It's about a farm family —a mother, a daughter who’s just about to 
graduate from high school, a younger sister of ten, and a grandfather 
There’s big doings in the works — no-one in the family has ever 
graduated before, and a whopping party is planned for the occasion 
| Then two drifters come along asking for odd jobs. The grand- 
father is reluctant to give them any, and the mother is alarmed because 
she's heard reports of two young men molesting the young girls of the 
Ea pig re ay the fellows are told they can sleep in the 


The graduation party itself begins at the opening of the second 


act. ‘Ihe heroine, who by a genuine coincidence has the same name 
~— Laurie — as the gal in Rodgers & Hammerstein’s Oklahomal!, has, 
naturally, fallen in love with one of the drifters. And they prove it 
by singing a twelve-minute love duet. That, I can tell you, is revolu- 
tionary. After all, love duets are a sort of rarity in modern opera, and 
twelve minutes is a long time. 

“But about their budding love affair there is something of a com- 
plication. You see, she associates him with freedom, with getting away 
from home, and he associates her with settling down. Martin (that’s 
the hero’s name) asks Laurie to run away with him, and she, of course, 
accepts. But in the middle of the night, after a long discussion with 
his fellow hobo, Top, he decides that his kind of roving life is not for 
Laurie, so he silently steals off. 

“When Laurie discovers that she’s been jilted, she decides to leave 
home, anyway, and at the conclusion of the opera the mother sings a 
song — a song of acceptance that is the key to the opera. In it she looks 
to her younger daughter as the continuation of the family cycle that is 
the whole reason for their existence.” 


The first movement of the Suite begins with the music from the 
Introduction to Act III and is followed by an almost complete version 


of the Love Duet from Act II. 


The Party Scene is, as indicated, music from the Act II graduation 


party, especially the square dance material from that act. 
The Finale is an exact transcription for orchestra of the vocal 


quintet that concludes Act I of the opera. 
Horace Everett’s text of the Quintet (“The Promise of Living”’) is 


as follows: 
The promise of living 


With hope and thanksgiving 
Is born of our loving 
Our friends and our labor. 


The promise of growing 
With faith and with knowing 
Is born of our sharing 

Our love with our neighbor 


The promise of living 
The promise of growing 
Is born of our singing 
In joy and thanksgiving. 
(Copyright by Boosey and Hawkes) 





30 o'clock 


Invocation and Dance 


‘Symphony No. g, in E minor, Op. 27 


INTERMISSION 


(First performance at these concerts) 


(First performance at these concerts) 
-Philharmonic Concerto, Variations for Orchestra 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 18, at 8 
IZLER SOLOMON, Guest Conductor 


Twenty-third Program 


Largo; Allegro moderato 


Allegro molto 


I 
II. 
IV. Allegro vivace 


RACHMANINOFF | 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Josef Zimbler, a valued member of 
this Orchestra, died on Saturday, April 
11. He joined our cello section in 1933. 
In 1945 he established the Zimbler Sin- 
fonietta, and through the ensuing seasons 
brought to performance by members of 
the Orchestra an impressive repertory 
of chamber orchestra music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and music of more recent epochs in the’ 
chamber medium. It was in 1957 that 
the Sinfonietta made its tour of South 
and Central America. Mr. Zimbler’s 
activities have reflected credit upon the 
Orchestra and enriched the musical life 
of this and other communities. 


The only surviving member of the 
original Boston Symphony Orchestra, of 
the personnel of 1881, died on April 8. 
Daniel Kuntz, if he had lived eleven 


days longer, would have reached his | 


hundredth year. Mr. Kuntz came from 
Germany to join the first violin section 
when Henry L. Higginson first organ- 
ized the Orchestra. He remained in 
the Orchestra until 1914. Through the 


many years of his retirement he lived 
in Boston, followed with eager interest 


the concerts in Symphony Hall or on 
the air, and was affectionately known 
as “Danny Kuntz” to his many musical 
friends in this neighborhood. His con- 
versation was full of vivid reminiscence 
of the Orchestra’s first years. 

When the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra visited Frankfurt-am-Main during 
its tour of Europe in 1952, a delegation 
from Oberstaufenback, Mr. Kuntz’s 
native town, brought to the concert an 


album compiled from pictures taken in 
his youthful days. On the Orchestra’s 
return, Arthur Fiedler invited him to a 
Pops concert, when he played among the 
first violins and received the commemo- 
rative album. 


IZLER SOLOMON 

Izler Solomon was born in St. Paul. 
Minnesota, January 11, 1910. He first 
studied violin and pursued his musical 
education in Kansas City, Philadelphia, 
and New York City. Studying in New 
York with Michael Press, he became 
the latter’s assistant in the music de- 
partment of Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege at Lansing, Michigan. He began 
his conducting career with the Civic 
Orchestra of Lansing in 1932 and, after 
four seasons, was established in Chicago 
conducting the American Concert Or- 
chestra, the Illinois Symphony, and the 
Woman’s Symphony of Chicago. He 
was the first conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Columbus, Ohio. 
Since 1943 he has conducted summer 
concerts in New Orleans and in the 
Hollywood Bowl. He has been guest 
conductor of the Israel Philharmonic 
and, in the American tour of that or- 
chestra in 1951, alternated with Serge 
Koussevitzky as leader. He conducted 
the Buffalo Philharmonic in the season 
1952-1953. In 1956 he became the regu- 
lar conductor of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He conducted at the 
Brandeis University Festival in 1955. 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 
ANNOUNCED 

Several conductors are announced as 
guests at the Boston Symphony concerts 
of next season. William Steinberg, 
musical director of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been invited by 
Dr. Munch to conduct through three 
weeks in January, 1960, the last of which 

will consist of a New York tour. 
Eugene Ormandy will exchange or- 
chestras with Dr. Munch for the con- 
certs of one week, repeating a plan 


which was carried out in March, 1957, 
when Mr. Ormandy appeared with this 
Orchestra for the first time. 

Ferenc Fricsay and Thomas Schippers, 
each of whom conducted this Orchestra 
as guest (in November, 1953, and Feb- 
ruary, 1958, respectively) will make a 
second visit to Boston each for one 
pair of concerts. 

The seventy-ninth season of the 
Orchestra will open in Symphony Hall 
on Friday afternoon, October 2, and will 
continue through Saturday evening, 
April 23. In the intervening period the 
season of Pops concerts in Symphony 
Hall, to be conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
for his thirtieth successive season, will 
extend from April 28 to June 27. The 
Berkshire Festival at Lenox will be 
given from July 1 to August 9. 


GEORGE MADSEN 
(Piccolo) 


Mr. Madsen was born in Gloucester, 


Massachusetts, and joined this Orches- 


tra as piccolo in 1935, He studied flute 
with Georges Laurent and for a thorough 
understanding of the mechanics of the 
instrument worked in a flute factory. 
He has a fine collection which illus- 
trates the evolution of the instrument, a 
subject on which he can speak with 
authority. 


4 


ILLO 


Mr. Cardillo was born in North 
Adams, Massachusetts. He is a gradu- 
ate of the New England Conservatory, 
where he was a clarinet pupil of Victor - 
Polatschek. Mr. Cardillo, E-flat Clari- 
net of this Orchestra since 1939, is also 
a member of the faculties of Boston 


University and the New England Con- 
servatory. 





Music by Rachmaninoff, pi KER, oo 
exact sculpturing of melodies. | 


but it is going to take some 
study and further hearings for 
me to get into it. One thing I 
lam sure about: this is much 
more music of the head than 
of emotional expression. The 
observation is one neither of 
disappointment nor disparage- 
‘ment, for Hindemith is one of 


scores hefore him, his right 
hand held no baton. 

Next week Charles Munch 
will conclude the 78th season 
with Berlioz’ Requiem. The 
New England Conservatory 
Chorus, prepared by Lorna 
Cooke de Varon, and tenor 
Leopold Simoneau, will assist 


t et it} : | This Symphony, indeed, is a. 
TeS On an iN Cn! 1 | : very sculptural work, and it. 
TRA performed at Symphony Hall! — be very difficult rhyth- well -as massively designed 
presverday afternoon, and will repeat mically, but all seemed to go melodies Stand out in high re- 
Friday-Saturday series. Izler, successfully, This 1s loud an 
se “as. guest conductor pre- y S is loud d background, Things were in- 
anes pangs fest time af, these con~ densed and unified in its show clined to be somewhat flat in 
Bee etter Aaemecnr Week. os lines often were too strong for 
the upper voices, and halance 
By CYRUS DURGIN Vy , tions of them were less sensi-| 
The first visit of Izler Solo-| ‘77,1 2¢ Set of variations which tive than they should have! 
©, MTSh VIS OF 2Zier 5010-) ‘Hindemith terms Philharmonic y ave 
sowie migbim ori re most intellectual and expert. oe o mag be Naar eerie 
. wer Cagerty aniicipated| The interplay and contrast of ston Symphony stand-) 
I heard Solomon at a concert ing, and one variation pits a Nonetheless, Solomon _ was| 
in New York’s Town Hall, and solo violin against the rest of cordially received, enthusiasti- 
have admired _ this young! ang restless figuration. | number. Modestly, he shared! 
American musician, es : applause with the Orchestra. 
afternoon, we all had occasion | ! suspect that the Philhar- which had been given extra! 
to admire him, though some of ™onic Concerto will wear well, height, and though he used 
about aspects of the oe he 
conducted Rachmaninof{’s Sec- 
mary importance is that Solo- 
mon, now conductor of the In- 
ly talented. 
He is also highly skilled in’ 
| | est—among musical creative 
and he is vastly dynamic. He Neg yee 
is also without any sort of intellects of the time. 
tural attention »s directed to- judged the bright acoustics of 
ward practical performance. SYMphony Hall as he con- 
preter was not conclusively in- Symphony, for it was mostly 
dicated yesterday. The works (t00 loud. But more than that 
here, are calculated to arouse his pace often was slightly too 
Vigor rather than pass.on As fast for clear articulation of 
noff Symphony, once again it 
was Vigor rather than enotion- 
dominate, 
The modern music Solomon 
assume to be a rine clarity and 
a flerce rhythmie zest, Cres- 


; “542 ae | asks that sculptural details as 
TRE BOSTON aseony away 
tonight at 8:30, the 23d program of lief against the orchestral 
sented Paul Creston’s Invocation insistent music, vather con- 
Concerto, Variations for Orchestra of instrumental colors. this sense; deep, grow ling bass 
Rachmaninoff. | : 

Hindemith Fascinating between instruments or sec-' 
mon as guest conductor of the Concerto, is Hindemith at his been. If all this sounds carp-| 
by this chronicler. Ever since orchestral sections is fascinat- ards are altitudinous, | 
later at a Brandeis Festivy al, I) the orchestra in music of fast cally so after the Rachmaninoff 

At Symphony Hall yesterday | Short, he stood on a stand, 

us may also have reservations 
ond Symphony. The fact of pri- 
dianapolis Symphony, is high- 

| , 7 the finest—perhaps the great- 
the technique of conductirg, ; rs . 
physical show; all of his ges- |, Perhaps Mr. Solomon mis- 
Just how warm he is as inter- ducted Rachmaninoff’s E minor 
of Creston and Hindemith. new Was involved, I think, because 
solomon read the Rachmani- — 
al intensity which appeared to 
set forth with what one ‘nay 
ton’s double-secticned work 





Symphony Concert | rogramming. - 

The 24rd program of the 7éth season|‘Invocation and Dance’ and the 
of the Boston Orchestra took place in/Hindemith ‘“‘Philharmonic Varia- 
Symphony Hall yesterday, Izler Solomon)’. ps first | 
conducting. The program: tions’ - were first performances 
Invocation and, Dance Creston! >t the Symphony concerts. The 
aon tations for Orchestra .... Hindemith| Rachmaninoff Symphony No. 2 
symphony No. 2in E minor, = = lhas not been heard since Mit- 
a ropoulos conducted it in 1944. 


By ROBERT TATLUS And it was the Rachmaninoff 

A short, dark, chunky man wh0|:nat dominated the afternoon, As- 
stood atop a double tier of risers s of the other scores were 
conducted the Boston Symphony|aqdmirable—the Strauss-like mis- 
Orchestra yesterday with eclat,|terioso feeling of the Creston and 
dynamism and skill. Izler Solo-|the spare contrasts of the in- 
mon, a diminutive figure in terms] genious Hindemith variations, for 
of height, emerged by the end of|instance—yet the new music was 
the concert in the, heroic artistic| simply not executed on the ambi- 
mould. shat, tious scale of Rachmaninofi’s 


: ay. 

This was the first Boston ap- tumultous romantic essay 
pearance by Mr. Solomon, I be-| Time has faded much of the 
lieve, since his performance with| emotion of the Symphony in E 
the Israel Philharmonic in Janu- Minor. To an age of anti-senti- 
‘ary of 1951. At that time he im-|} ment its Slavic outpourings no 
pressed me as an artist of con-| longer seem as impassioned. 
siderable intensity and polish. It] The magnificence of scale turns 
was difficult to assess his talents,} out to be overblown; _ its 
however, because of the imperfect} ynabashed exaltation mere pos- 
quality of his ensemble in that] turing, Moreover in the first 
period: the orchestra’s lack of bal-| and in the final movements the 
ance, subtlety and, well, together-| symphony seems designed as a 
ness, } { + i/ }9 59 dialogue between a missing 

, piano and the orchestra. The 
| Given an instrument such as | repetition of the final coda to 
| the Boston Symphony, his gift is ever towering heights needs only 

more evident. His approach to | 4. thunder and surge of a Van 
the works in this unusual pro- Cliburn; it is like an elaborate 

— palsy ss 0 flexible a banquet at which the guest of 

exciting; he offered a romantic 

fullness of sound and taut, well- honor refuses to appear ; 

controlled lines so far as tempi | But the work maintains a hardy 
and technique were concerned. | resistance to all this. The melodic 
| One would like to hear more | inspiration actually is as unfail- 
| from him; he excels in the pres- jing as ever, the darkling and 

entation of music of tempera- |romantic passion still has an 

ment, sweep and surge. enduring power, the lyricism of 

p s immense 

Yesterday’s program enabled a agape y peel Senti- 

him to display his clear, clean and : ilit roman- 

mental it may be, a twill 

somewhat theatrical style in aliiien derived from Tschaikow- 
striking bill of rarely-encountered sky flickering over its pages; 
music. The program was not whol- but the Symphony in E minor is 
ly gratifying as so many adven- informed by a genuine musical im- 


tur i 
The "Cine oe. hey ya 2 . Bs pulse that remains proof against 


ber of several 20th century coim- 


OSET . l ’ ° 
eclectic hat te aoa , Mc Bs sical statement that nobody but 


j : devised 
the slightest character of its own. Rachmaninoff could have “i 
The Hindemith variations exhibit-|and in Mr. Solomon's en - 
ed engaging hints of the com-|acauired an animated, triumphan 
praeha future ete oc ge but | SCOpe. 
struck me as essentially minor ‘la 78th 
writing in which the artist is work-|__Next week will bring oni 
ing out his idiom. The Rachmani- ree al of ry ~~,  eries 
noff, which received a detailed yet|~rCnestra to a 


iri «.|Munch will conduct Berlioz’s 
spirited reading, suffered from its} ¢. heat 
relationship to the great piano|.Gtande Messe des Morts, with 


certos Leopold Simoneau as the tenor 

se soloist, and Lorna Cooke de Varon 

Still, however, perfect the| conducting the New England Con- 
aesthetic of these Works, it was alservatory Chorus. 


its content communicates a mu- 


time or fashion. The sincerity of | 


Creston, Hindemith Works 


Given Boston Premieres 
COM, TF Ay Jules Wolffers 


Izler Solomon mixed the new 
with the immediate past in his 


first appearance as guest con-. 


ductor of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra yesterday afternoon at sioned for the 50th’ anniversary 


Symphony Hal. 


Of somewhat less than me-| 
the ominous days of 1932. It is 


dium height, dark, intense, ear- 


nest, and serious, the conductor: 


An important “first” at these 
concerts was the Hindemith 
Philharmonic Concerto, Varia- 
tions for Orchestra, commis- 


of the Berlin Philharmonic in 


surprising that the work took 27 


has been known in this area! years to reach us, and We are 


principally through his record- 


greatly indebted to Mr, Solomon 


ings, although .-he conducted the; for making us aware of its ex- 


Brandeis Festival in the sum- | 
mer of 1955. Long known as a 


champion for contemporary mu- 
sic, he is at present the regular 
conductor of the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

It was made obvious yesterday 
that he is an experienced, well- 
schooled, and resourceful leader 
and interpreter. If the perform- 
ances did not particularly catch 
fire with the audience, this was 


choice of the opening group and 
to the reminiscent feel of the 


final number than to any other 
factor. 
a ome 


Paul Creston’s Invocation and 
Dance is one of the larger group 
of works commissioned through 


formance and recording project, 
It shows some complex and in- 
volved rhythm patterns, but the 
thematic material is far from in- 
spired while the melodic lines 
remind one in turn of French 
impressionism and pseudo-Ori- 
ental salon music. Were it not 
for the fine use of the battery 
and some knowledgable _§in- 
strumentation, the piece might 
be written off as banal and un- 
inspired. 

Perhaps one of the reasons 


Mr. | 
that prompted r. Solomon to ‘there is warmth and feeling 


program the piecé was that it 


had not previously been heard: 


at these concerts. The perform- 

ance itself was magnificently 

conducted and played to make 

the work sound better than it 

really is. ; 
oa oe 


cellence. 

Again this was a first-class 
reading that gave a straight- 
forward projection of a straight- 
forward piece of musical compo- 
sition. Like so much that Hinde- 


mith has done, there is a lucid, 
clean-cut, precise, and balanced 


fee] through every part of the) 


Concerto, It is tonal, well-scored, 


Mr, Solomon’s platform man- 
ner is so Unassuming and unthe- 
atrical that the impact of the 


music almost belied his careful 


and thoughtful appearance. He 
mixed the colors skillfully and 
ranged through a wide dynamic 
scale with discrimination and 


pie ae 
Alas, the Rachmaninov Sym- 


tact. 
the Louisville Orchestra per- | 


phony No. 2 in E minor, Op. 27, 
'which once created such furore, 
‘is slowly fading in the distance 
‘of time, When first performed by 
‘our orchestra in October, 1910, 
iit was repeated less than a 


month later, followed by per- 


'formances '‘n 1912, 1913, 1917, 
‘and 1923, Since that year it was 
heard only three times, the last 


| | 


| occasion being in 1944, 


Its melodies are lush, and 


throughout the score, but the 
‘surface beauties are not enough 


||to save a work which looked 
!:| backward when it was written. 
|| Mr. Solomon’s reading invested 


it with all the requisite romantic 
glow, and there were many in 
the audience who found the 
§ lien finale an enriching 
| experience. 


i 
' 


‘and varied in texture and color, 


due more to the challenging #5_Wéell as in structure and form. 





INVOCATION AND DANCE, Op. 58 
By Paut Creston 
Born in New York, October 10, 1906 


In harmony, composition and orchestration he is entirely self-taught. 
Mr. Creston’s music has been recognized by numerous awards of merit 
including a Guggenheim Fellowship. Since 1934 he has been organist 
i at St. Malachy’s Church in New York. He has written a number of 

The Invocation and Dance was commissioned by the Louisville Orchestra, com- orchestral works, including five symphonies. His Frontiers was per- 
as adabeaeis melas Ser ee pi As Pik | formed at the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts March 24-25, 


The orchestration includes 3 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn . hi 
‘ , ; is Pastorale and Tarantella, 
2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 1944, Andre Kostelanetz conducting, and his 


3 trombones, tuba, timpani, snare drum, Indian drums, bass drum, gong, suspended January 24-25, 1944, Viadimir Golschmann conducting. Fis Symphony 
cymbal, triangle, tambourine, tom-tom, xylophone, piano, and strings. No. 2 was introduced to these concerts by Richard Burgin on March 


HE two-part form of this work recalls the Prelude and Dance, : 23, 1945, and repeated by Pierre Monteux na April 3 1068 = 

Op. 25; Two Preludes and Dances, Op. 29 (for Piano); and the February 24, 1956. Mr. Monteux conducted this symphony - ot 
Pastoral and Tarantella. An explanation of the Invocation and Dance the transcontinental tour and second European tour of this Orchestra. 
was furnished for the Louisville program by the composer: 

“A detailed analysis of the rhythmic structure of this composition 

(rhythm being its predominating element) might be burdensome and 
overlong. Suffice it to say that although the Invocation is written in 
triple meter (3/4 and 9/8) and the Dance in quadruple meter (12/8 PHILHARMONIC CONCERTO (Variations FOR ORCHESTRA) 
and 4/4) from beginning to end, there are numerous metrical and | By PAuL HINDEMITH 


extra-metrical rhythms, multimeters and polymeters, within the one 


Born in Hanau, Germany, November 16, 1895, 
metrical notation. 


“The Invocation is generally quiet but intense in mood, with a 


minor climax at measure 19 (the solo flute emerging from it) and a | Hindemith composed his Philharmonisches Konzert for the Berlin Philharmonic 


; ; ; h oa h on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. The year was 1932 and the dedication is 
major climax at measure 41 with the entire orchestra sustaining the to Wilhelm Furtwangler, who conducted the commemorative concert. It was two 


emotional upsurge. This major climax subsides and merges into the years later than Furtwangler wrote an article in the “Deutsche allgemeine Zeitung” 
beginning of the Dance. The Dance proper is subdivided into five in defense of Hindemith’s music which was then under political disapproval. 


sections, each presenting a new thematic idea and a different rhythmic The score calls for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets and 
structure, the fourth of these sub-sections being a reminiscence of the bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones and 
| ; ' ; , tuba, timpani, percussion, and strings. 

Invocation leading to the final and recapitulative section. This final 

section, although all in quadruple meter, presents in cumulative 
fashion (one rhythm superimposed on the other) four different 
rhythms: 3/4 (timpani) — 4/4, irregular overlapping rhythm (clarinets 
and bassoon entrance) — 12/8, irregular (oboes) — 4/4, mixed binary 
and ternary (violins and violas). 


wo Leopold Stokowski conducted the Philharmonic Concerto at 

concerts of the Philharmonic Symphony Society of New York on 

January 13-14, 1949,* he gave the following explanation of the work: 

“In form it is a theme that successively appears in different guises, 

each one strongly contrasted with the preceding, gradually building 
“There is no programmatic idea to this composition, but the listener : up to a final jubilant manifestation of the theme. 

is free to let his imagination wander as he may wish.” 


* The Philharmonic program ventured that the only previous American performance had been 
at a WPA “rehearsal’”’ in Chicago in 1988. 


Paul Creston’s parents were both Italian (his actual name is Joseph 
Guttoveggio). Showing ability from childhood, he studied piano with 
G. Aldo Randegger and Gaston Dethier, and organ with Pietro Yon. 





“The theme is in two parts, each a transformation of the fundamental 
melodic curve and rhythm of the basic theme. As the whole compo- 


= a sion. The third attribute i 
sition unfolds this basic theme assumes many variations of form and is the technical one, the key to which may 


be found in th i Sst : 

e e . . . . e treatis , ” 

expression, ending with fantastic versions by the woodwinds, heroic neve accented th ais Unte eisung 1m Tonsatz. Hindemith has 
pted the principles of atonality, though the works of his 


by the horns, and triumphant by the whole brass choir.” second period often give that i 

The title “Concerto” refers neither to the modern use of the definitely turned his oe Rea ression. In practice he has now 
word, implying an elaborate solo part, nor to the seventeenth-century : often obscured or overlaid hy : «gage pa | feeling that was so 
concerto grosso with its large and small groups. The score has the or avowed, as in the late : ecome more evident, whether implied 
character of alternate and contrasting sections, the strings, the wood- definitely in that key.” major violin Sonata, which is quite 
winds and the brass being for the most part treated in separate ys 


juxtaposition. 
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There are six variations. The theme, in 4/4, Ruhig schreitend 
(proceeding quietly), consists of two parts, the first stated by the 
woodwinds, the second by the strings, which then alternate. ‘The 
first variation, 3/4, Mdssig schnell (moderately fast), begins fortissimo 
for the full orchestra, which at times divides into alternate sections. 
The second variation, 3/4, Sehr ruhig (very quiet), is short and given 
to the oboes and English horn with light string support. The third 
variation, 2/2, Mdssig lebhaft (moderately lively), is for woodwinds 
only until the strings are added as the beat changes to 3/2. ‘There are 
solo passages for trombone, trumpet and horn. The fourth variation, 


C/8, Ruhig bewegt (quiet with animation), is scored for woodwinds 
only. ‘The fifth variation, 4/8, Leicht bewegt schreitend (proceeding 
with light animation), is at first divided between two string orchestras, 
one section muted. As the tempo quickens in 3/4, the woodwinds enter 
and violin, viola and cello solos are heard. The sixth variation is in 
march tempo and is composed for a full and brilliant orchestra. 


Edwin Evans, in Grove’s Dictionary, has pointed out the Phil- 
harmonic Concerto as a turning-point in Hindemith’s composing 
style in the direction of euphony. His interest in orchestral music 
likewise developed from this point and included the symphony 
Mathis der Maler (1934), the Philharmonic Dances (1937).N obilissima 
Visione (1938), the Symphony in E-flat (1941), the Symphonic Meta- 
morphoses (1945). Mr. Evans further remarks: “From the outset 
Hindemith’s musicianship took so practical a form that even in his 
earliest works it is difficult to discover an experimental tendency. He 
always knew what he was doing and how to do it. But in these later 
works there is a quality of settled conviction. Possibly the second 
discernible attribute — that which makes them more accessible — may 
derive from this. The harsh tone has receded, the mood is more 
sympathetic and the feeling for beauty finds more euphonious expres- 





..Grande Messe des Morts 


¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT - FIFTY-NINE 


Dies Irae; Tuba mirum 
Rex tremendae 
Offertorium 


Lacrymosa 


Quid sum miser 
Quaerens me 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 25, at 8:30 o'clock 
Agnus Dei 


LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Conductor 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU, Tenor 


Twenty-fourth Program 


(There will be an intermission after the Lacrymosa) 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 24, at 2:15 o’clock 
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Tenth Season of Charles Munch 





With the concert of Saturday evening, April 25, Charles Munch 
will complete ten years of concerts in Symphony Hall as Music Director 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a tenure longer than any previous 
uninterrupted term except that of Serge Koussevitzky. 

During the past decade the Orchestra made its first European trip 
in the spring of 1952, a transcontinental tour in the following spring 
and a second tour of Europe in 1956, including concerts in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Prague. The public for the concerts is steadily increas- 
ing, with occasional broadcasts to Europe as well as regular broadcasts 
in various parts of the United States and a regular series of tele- 
vision programs. In addition, the Orchestra has made a larger number 
of records for RCA Victor each year. Dr. Munch has inaugurated a 
series of Open Rehearsals to permit a younger audience in the Boston 
area to hear the Orchestra on an informal basis. The Berkshire Fresti- 


val at Tanglewood draws thousands of music lovers from all over the 





country each summer and the Berkshire Music Center provides an oppor- 
tunity for talented young musicians to live and work in music with a 


distinguished faculty under the direction of Dr. Munch. 


ror the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary season in 1955-56, Dr. Munch 
invited a number of composers to compose works for the occasion. 


They include Copland's Symphonic Ode (Revised), Hanson's Elegy, 


Mi. , 
ilhaud's Symphony No. 6, .Petrassi's Fifth Concerto for Orchestra, 


§ 
Piston's Symphony No. 6 and Villa-Lobos! Symphony No. 11. In the 


1 : 
957/58 season Einem's Symphonic Scenes and Sessions! Symphony No.3 


we 
re performed. Dutilleux's Symphony for Two Orchestras is scheduled 


for perform 
pei ance next fall. opr. Munch personally commissioned Martinu's 


) it : y : 1) 
antaisies Symphoniques" (performed in 1955/56) and his "Parables" 


(performed during the season now ending.) 


4/13/59 





LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Born in Montreal, Léopold Simoneau 
began his career there both in opera and 
with the Symphony Orchestra. His 
operatic experience includes a number 
of American cities, but has been more 
extensive in Europe where he has sung 
at La Scala, the Staatsoper in Vienna, 
the Salzburg Festival, the Opera at 
Glyndebourne, the International Music 
Festival at Aix-en-Provence, and the 
Paris Opera. He is singing for the first 
time at the Boston Symphony concerts. 


Favyer 


Leopold Simoneau will be 
tenor soloist with the Boston 
Symphony for the Berlioz 
Requiem tonight at the Open 
Rehearsal and for the concerts 
Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening in Symphony Hall. 


Berlioz Requiem t to End 
78th Symph 


Cearbe, wH—C¢ 
The gt 


pair of Boston) fas on Thursday evening, 
Symphony Orchestra concerts Apr. 23, at 7:30. 


Friday afternoon at 2:15 and 
Saturday evening at 8:30 will the final concert in the Tues- 
close the orchestra’s 78th sea-|day evening series on Apr. 21, 
son. The program will be de- at 8:30. His program will in- 
voted to the Berlioz Requiem, 'clude: Faure’s Suite from the 


conducted by Charles Munch. 
The orchestra will be. as- 
sisted by Leopold Simoneau, 


| 


ony Season 


Charles Munch will conduct 


‘Incidental Music to “Pelleas et 


»,”’ Honegger’s Sym- 
phony No. 4, and Richard 


tenor, and the New England Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica. 


Conservatory Chorus, Lorna| 
Cooke de Varon, conductor, 


With the concert of Saturday 
fevening, Apr. 25, Charles 


and during several numbers Munch will complete 10 years| 
will be augmented by four of concerts in Symphony Hall) 
brass choirs stationed in the|as music director of the Bos~ 


first and second balconies of ton Symphony Orchestra, a 


! 


Symphony Hall. The Berlioz, tenure longer than any previ-. 
Requiem will be rehearsed at oud uninterrupted term. except 
the final Open Rehearsal of the'that of Serge Koussevitzky. 


rn es ee 
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N.E. Conservatory Chorus 
Presented With Simoneau 


Charles Munch is ringing forth a magnificent kind of | 


| 
C’5 777 By Harold Rogers of 25 a iP 
| 


hee the curtain on his tenth 
‘season as conductor of the Bos- 
iton Symphony Orchestra with 
‘the Berlioz Requiem, otherwise 
known as the “Grande Messe des 
| Morts. ** What came forth yester- 
' day afternoon in Symphony Hall 
wee superlative, and _ there’s 
| 


‘every reason to believe tonight’s 
performance will be as good. 

Dr. Munch gave a stunning 
| production because each element 
| added its share of brilliance to 
'the radiant whole. There was the 
‘New England Conservatory 
Chorus, rehearsed to precision 
by their conductor, Lorna Cooke 
de Varon. Their attacks, in the 
planissimo range, were right on 
the dot, and in the fortissimos 
they struck like lightning. For 
clarity of enunciation, vocal bal- 
ance, and clean delination of the 
polyphony, one could hardly 
seek anything finer. 


A. ee 


There was the orchestra, of 
course, singing its soaring way 


thunder, 


Death shall stand = in 
consternation, 

Nature quake, and _ all 
creation 


Rise to answer the citation. 

If Berlioz’s “Day of Wrath” is 
equaled only by Verdi’s, we 
must give Berlioz the credit for 
having gotten there first. Ber- 
lioz composed his in 1837—37 | 
years before Verdi’s. And it is) 
something of an oddity that Ber~ 
lioz’s ‘“Lacrymosa” is unusually | 
Verdian—or is it the other way | 
around? 

It makes little difference; each 
work has its own appeal. The 
Berlioz, in spite of its brassy ef- 
fusions, is largely a composition 
of great tenderness—the ‘‘Quae- 
rens me,’ for instance, sung a 
capella, and the “Hostias” by the 
male chorus alone, strangely 
supported by trombones on the 
bottom and flutes on top. 

F a aoe 

A simple sincerity also marked | 
the “Sanctus,” in which Léopold 
Simoneau added his clear and 


‘under Dr, Munch’s stimulating | artistically handled tenor. In his 
guidance; and there were the|higher reaches the tone tended 
four brass choirs at strategic to dryness, but otherwise his 
points in the balconies that gave | singing offered a graceful con- 


trast with the “Hosanna” fugue 
from the chorus, 

When all forces were going at 
once, however—orchestra, cho- 
rus, and the four brass choirs— 
it was glorious! When an audi- 
ence glows as it leaves the hall, 
as yesterday’s audience glow ed, 
no better sign can be given that 
the performance was inspired. 
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Charles Munch Conducts, 


Leopold Simoneau Soloist 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA presented at Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, and will re- 
peat tonight at 8:30, the 24th pro- 
gram of the Friday—Saturday ser- 
jes. With these: concerts the 78th 
season of the Orchestra is con- 
cluded. Dr. Charles Munch, music 
director, _conducted the _ Berlioz 
Requiem, Leopold Simoneau, tenor, | 
was soloist, Assisting were the 


pared by Lorna Cooke de Varon.,)| 
and eight boy sopranos from. the, 
Catholic Memorial High | School 
Glee Club, prepared by Berj Zam- 
kochian, 


Garden would be required!) 
Accordingly, the performing 
forces quite logically “are 


determined by space and prac- 
Yet there are quite 
England Conservatory Chorus, New /enough for the purpose, the 
auditorium and certainly for 


3) 


ticability. 


recording. 


beauty which seems. to float 

jin eternity, of the Sanctus, 
Whose tenor solo is so affect- 
ingly sung by Leopold Simon- 
au. 


The New England Conserv-|! 


atory Chorus, admirably pre- 
pared by Lorna Cooke de 
Varon, and _ reinforced at 
places by the eight boy s0- 
pranos from Catholic Memor- 
lal High School, drilled by 
Berj Zamkochian, sang; as re- 
quired, with a thrilling vital- 


While the cataclysm of. the 
wrathful Last Judgment calls 
upon extraordinary brass fanfares 


jand surging choral proclamations, 


Berlioz himself was more in- 
terested in the poetry of the 
Requiem’s contrasts. The splen- 
dor of Charles Munch’s electrify- 


| 


ity, poised control and super-. ing, interpretation of the score 
nal tenderness. The Boston| resides in fis appreciation of 
Symphony virtuosi_ played ga hag incd ft 
Sorousty, as if indeed the oe ele ensions of the music 
Hast Judgment were at hand, reat 9a amo Of the fou 
they w : eccived, 4 asin 
a Pv .. bargain received | the Berlioz offers the conductor 
pied eaten nite * » an experi. | the broadest latitude; the temp- 
: gettable, tation toward the grandiose is 
virtually overwhelming. Con- | 
sider the original score: a | 
“minimum” of 108 string play- 
ers, a chorus of six to eight 
hundred, 20 woodwinds and 12 
horns in the main body of the 
, orchestra, a percussion battery 
Symphony Concert of 16 kettle drums, two snare 
ai ‘| drums, 4 gongs, 10 cymbals, 
plus four additional brass bands 
requiring 37 musicians! : 


| By CYRUS DURGIN The four added brass groups 
; Chacien Munch chose, in the|this time are stationed in the 
‘Berlioz Grande Maat des| first and second balconies in 
I Morts a grand and maenument-\te first aisle from the stage. 
lal score with which. to end his That makes it easier for the 
first decade as conductor of the|P/@yers to -a red: coir yal 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra. | P¢t. But this placement does 
Two performances of it yes-| take away entirely the sense of 
terday afternoon and tonight, being ete Sy a 
conclude the 78th season of the |TeSonance, which was so hal’ 
‘Orchestra. raising in 1951, when two ol 


| , | rT rere statyoned in 
The Berlioz Requiem, as the | the groups were statip 

fe usually is gc point is qithe first balcony toward «the 

; rear of the hall. 


prodigious expression of relig- Pe wa } | 
tous feeling in ferme of igh), O's ane i 0 peculiarly Ned 
| seta, Sabah olan lye: web ~ skill temperament and 
ee. ieee sy in| AED to conduct Berlioz. 
icharacterizes the finest por-|'*-. | mack 1104 
em s Charles Munch. For this! 


‘tions, this work is huge in/|@§ ! pial he alone 
‘scope, large of dimensions, |T©4¢5°; Ink you can TesgatG| 


. . , . . ~ > se | 
frequently overwhelming, oc-| these performances as close to 
found and eternal musical 


‘casionally bombastic, and in PFO | On Level of Art 


every page of extraordinary truth as is possible. Not that Obviously the Requiem cannot 
loriginality. There is nothing his way with this music 1s all | 4S Nie. ‘|be nde? on this scale, short 
else quite like it in music. |heat and passion, any more a of hiring Fenway Park. But the 
| The Berlioz Requiem is also|than the Requiem Itself 1s to By ROBERT TAYLOR conception is grand enough with 
rare. It was not given in Bos- | be considered mainly in terms With the colossal structure of jthe chorus of the New England 
‘ton between its local introduc- of heroic size. (I shall HeVeL | Berlioz’ Requiem soaring amid Conservatory, plus four groups of 
tion (by B. J. Lang and the/forget the humorous comment dazzling thunderclaps of sound. jbrass stationed in the balconies— 
‘Cecilia Society) in 1882, andjof a fine musician, In 1991, the 78th season and 10 years of and some idea of the care lavished 
the Munch revival of it in 1951,)/when he exclaimed: “Just think Charles Munch’s regime at the on the performance may be ga- 
Now eight more seasons have|what P. T, Barnum could head of the Boston Symphony Or- thered from the presence of eight 
passed, though it should bejhave done with this!) | chestra reached an inspired finale (boy sopranos (seven from Catholic 
added that Dr. Munch had| Indeed the bigger and iyesterday afternoon ,in Symphony |Memorial High School and one 
planned to perform it a year louder pages, like the Dies ; Hall. 4/2575 9 ‘from the choir of Trinity Church) 
ithe: Tuba Mirum, and Rex) : | The choice of the eloquent ‘to satisfy Berlioz’ intention in 

| Requiem was a fitting climax on ‘writing portions for the vibrato- 
this significant occasion. Revived less timbres of treble voices. 


| ago, but his illness supervened. | 

‘After these present perform-|Tremendae, for all their gran- 

lances, the work will be re- deur of drama, their over-| 

‘corded at Symphony Hall. That)whelming great sound, are) here by Dr. Munch in 1951 after 

jis a project much to be ap-|perhaps lesser as music than) a lapse of more than a_ half 

plauded, and RCA Victor’s is-|sections like the opening) | century, the gigantic. work de- 

{teat of the recording will be|Requiem and Kyrie, with their mands a unique tradition of per-. 

ieagerly anticipated. mysterious intonings of the formance, ; | 
It is, not possible, of course,|Latin text and the sudden, 

to present the Requiem with|burst of luminous harmony) 

the vast numbers of ch@fus and|upon the word “luceat’; the) 

orchestra that the coOmposer|quiet male unisons of Quid) 

recommended, in an auditori-|sum miser, and the hushed, 

um the size of Symphony Hall.|chorus-unaccompanied Quae- 


(Something like the Bostonjrens me. So, too, the melodic 





All in ail, the concert proved a 
breathtaking experience. How-: 
ever, it is an experience realized | 
on the level of art because the | 
conductor gauges the strategic 
points of tranquility. The wrathful, 
sonorities of the Tuba Mirum burst’ 
forth with awesome antiphonal ef- 
fect having. no counterpart for 
sheer power other than the final 
movement of the Beethoven Ninth. | 
The majesty of the Rex Tremen- | 
dae exhibits a titanic sweep. 
Nevertheless, it is the tension that 
Dr. Munch achieves between the) 
theatrical bravura of the Requiem 
and its aura of sanctity and hushed 
reverence that drives the reading 
to exalted heights. 

A sizeable part of the credit 
belongs, also, to the chorus of the 
New England Conservatory, which 
has been admirably trained under 


the direction of Lorna , Cooke de} 


Varon. The choral work yester- 
‘day was the finest of the season 
, and the clarity of the tonal texture 
representative of the -highest pro- 
‘fessional standard. The sureness 
of the attack, the ability to pro- 
duce an impressive volume of 
sound and the most refined pianis- 
simo marked the singing. be! a 
capella Quaerens Me was indica- 
tive of the finely-chiseled vocalism. 


Discreet Beauty 


Leopold Simoneau, the tenor 
in the Sanctus, offered his brief 
solo with expressive and dis- 
creet beauty; and the orchestra 
-—-with special note for the per- 


_ cussion throughout and the flutes 


of the Hostia — has seldom 


' seemed a more flexible and 


radiant instrument. To say that 
Charles Munch offered a defini- 
tive performance would be an 
understatement, for the inter- 
pretation displayed shadings. of 
energy and nobility that virtu- 
ally defy one hearing. 

Indeed, at the close one sharp 
bravo ushered in the salvo of ap- 
plause. The bravos at Friday 
Symphony are usually of the muf-. 
fled and proper variety. This one} 


jin its singularity and_ force 
|seemed to uncork that bottled rap- 


ture. Ten years with Charles 


\Munch. He has been the leader. 


of the great orchestra now longer 
than any conductor except Kous- 
sevitzky. It has been a decade of 
accomplishment and growth, of 
world tours and recordings, of con- 
tinuous dedication to art. We 
scarcely can add more to that 
bravo as the curtain falls on the 
78th season, the 240th program 
of a rare and devoted man. 


| Munch Completes 
10th Symphony Season 


With the concert of Saturday 
evening: Charles Munch - will 
complete 10 years of concerts 


in Symphony 


Hall as Music 


Director of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, a tenure long- 
er than any previous uninter- | 


rupted term 


except that of | 


Serge Koussevitzky. +, - Ay; 


TEN YEARS WITH CHARLES MUNCH 


O* April 25, Charles Munch will complete 
Symphony Hall as the Music Director of 
Orchestra. His tenure to date is longer th 

rupted term except that of Koussevitzky. 
It has been a significant decade. The Orchestra made 


to Europe in spring of 

rit So.) i the spring of 1952, a transcontinental tour in the follow- 

ing spring, and a second tour of Europe in 1956. The 
finding ai -j oe concerts are 

1 ever-increasing public. They - 

parts of America: ti g public. They are now broadcast to Various 
he oe ica: they are occasionally broadcast to Europe and tele- 
He ‘a . number of recordings made each year has been increased 
r. MUNCH opens cert: : , ased, 

s certain rehearsals to the ic 
: ahh an ublic — drawing a v , 
audience j eet es ik be gay 5 « youngel 
rp oe the privilege of symphonic music. The Berkshire Festi 
< anc . ire +o ‘ inte + . N - 
tion of D ? aviaat Sou bareca tnd anglewood, both under the direc 
OT - j - ‘ . ‘ ji ‘ : _° 
e unch, continue to entice music-minded multitudes fron 
parts near and far. | ; 


tcn years of concerts in 
the Boston Symphony 
an any previous uninter- 


its first journey 


| ts event of these years was the Seven 
the Orchestra. j on 
ee estra, IN 1955-1956. I 
provide works for the occasic 
season and later. 


ty-fifth Anniversary season of 
Jr. Munch invited several composers to 
a yn and these were performed in that 
[hey were Copland’s Symphonic Ode (revised), 
Hanson's Elegy, Milhaud’s Symphony No. 6, Petrassi’s Fifth Concert 
for Orchestra, Piston’s Symphony No. 6, Villa-Lobos’ Symphony Nai 
11. In the season 1957~-1958, Einem’s Symphonic Scenes and Sessions? 
Symphony No. 3 were performed. Dutilleux’s Symphony for Two 
Orchestras is scheduled for next autumn. Dr. Munch personally com- 
missioned Martinu’s Fantaisies Symphoniques, and “The Perel ” 
performed respectively in the anniversary season and the season n : 
ending. me 
It is interesting to compare Dr. Munch’s 240 programs in the Frida 
and Saturday series with the chapter ‘““Making a Program”’ in his me 
! Am a Conductor, which appeared in 1955. He there gives a “ty ical 
example,” calling it “one scheme among many which seem reagan 
to me: 1—A classical symphony or a baroque concerto grosso, or an 
overture; 2—A difficult work. This is the place for Berg or Bartok: 
3 — A big symphony. | 
“First we prepare the terrain and sharpen the receptivity. Then we 
can try to make the public love music whose tartness may still be dis- 
turbing. Finally, the classical, rich and solid, relaxes the atmosphere.” 
Turning over the program pages, one finds that this basic scheme 
persists, although not without many variants. From this point of 
view the total repertory of ten years accordingly divides into three 





——_ _—< a 
= " 
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} ary, ; jants of the 
parts — the early classical, the contemporary, and the pants ' te 
century past. The following count of the composers most representec 

; . .e . * 
will show the preponderance of the last category. 


sibel Last Tru mp at Symphony Hall 
65 — Beethoven 19 — Sibelius 


iw Bartok 
53 — Mozart : 


: gee. 
| Duh vn Feet : In Berlioz Requiem Recording 
45 — Bach , | 


14 — Brahms cae a a : By CYRUS DURGIN 
28 — Ravel ve 3 sates & The Last Trump sounded! Initially they were stationed 
Debuss) 8 — Milhaud | stage. It seemed a better ef 
SS ’ 4 e = 
25 — Debus; ee ee | & terday. Indeed, it kept onl. could in lend 
ui | so they were 
24 — Strauss Pts BE REE sounding, in all its brazen d ?, 
are (§; — Saint-Saéns & 1 moved up to the second bal- 
o4 ~ Stravinsky : splendor, and was repeated 
24 fp iit eg over and over again. Nothing|°°"™ also close to the stage. 
& — Fauré  hitéase * Siaeewan Only the On a third try the four bands, 
< ‘ ; i & y * . 
H 6 — Dvorak ‘Boston Symphony Orchestra rit on a side, were placed 
eo) — MNonegeer 


| | , arther down the length of 
.@— Haydn 6 — Franck . iar Beclicales u agi er hall, That was much bet- 
ad et § — Rachmaninoll 7 Th 
ata e auditorium looked topsy- 
. ae - — Martinu | Psy 
16 — Prokone 


er. 

But brass inst S| 
| roa turvy. Most of the seat rows “sneak” a trifle Boab) 
, — Vaughan Williams : 2 had been removed from the , an 
i. — Schubert | : strings, woodwind and per- 
2 a floor. Where an audience had |aycsion That had to be pro- 
aq = aon’ Friday and Saturday,|vided for in the conductor’s 
ge ‘al indicates the number of performances of works by each composer in the sie pt eet radu os and beat, and the bands had to 
a. eb sali = pair of concerts counting as one. Only composers represented by fou 3 ‘tall ae ednaiie ng 1%0M watch for Munch’s stick at 
and paturaay s§ 35 ; . ; De | 

or more performances are here listed. : | 


some distance from his stand. 
_ Up on stage was seated the), ; 1.| 
| ' rad fi | | . e, In turn, had to make his’ 
——— osers, American by birth or long residence, | UP on stage was seated the’ He, | ot 
The following 31 comp = 


wae ee oe - 


a ee ee age ee - 


24 — Berlioz 
og — Wagner 


i — Shostakovitch 
ig — Hindemith : 


. 7 : stick 
‘Coorams: ‘Chorus. High up in the balco-| ck seen by the chorus, at 
have been included in the programs. 7 ntow Soeese thea ae te neta 


some distance from him, and 
: keep it hi ick. 
ecbert Mow that provide The Last Trump|perception by the brace Lande 
Samuel Barber Nikolai Nabokov : | “ sad or movement Of|\about 40 feet above his head. 
Arthur Berger , Walter Piston 7 ri i the Dies ree We the|Several “takes” (perform-. 
Easley Blackwoo Gardner Read : -F-A0-? 

Ernest Bloch 


Th; ' ances recorded on tape) were 
rallineford Riegget - his especial portion of the|made before Mr. Mohr’s voice, 

Aaron Copland aie in equiem was posing difficul-\emerging calmly from the 

: ilham 

Paul Creston 

Henry Cowell 


: ties for conductor Charles/joudspeaker wired to the con-: 
Roger Sessions Munch, RCA Victor’s music su-|trol room backstage, assured. 
Leo Smit | pervisor, Richard Mohr, and|that all was well. | 
Mabel Daniels rd Swanson : the sound engineers. The four} Recording such a large and 
id Diamond nearer . brass groups of trumpets,/jon | 
David Dia Alexander Tansman 
Lukas Foss 
Isadore Freed 


pea long work is a huge undertak-, 
\] der Tcherepnin | ‘horns, trombones and tubas, ing. Dr. Munch, Orchestra and. 
Alexanae 
Alexei Haieff 
Roy Harris 


; which are in addition to the!Chorus had begun on Sunday 
Ernst ‘Toc 
Alan Hovhaness 


: orchestra, are here of greatest/at one in the afternoon, and 
Randall ‘Thompson : importance. They must be|had worked well -into the 
Norman Dello Joio 
Peter Mennin 


nage? loud, they must pervade thelevening. Th 
Thomson | i g. ey resumed at 10 
bey tb Wagenaar : entire sound, they must seem|yesterday morning, and fin- 


ito Pig oy eee —— ished at a session which be- 
jand they must have a certainigan last night at 7. Though 
| . . . . 
ars Ernest Ansermet, ‘tonal perspective in relation to/not the first time the Berlioz 
hh the ten years have been 
Guest conductors throug 


: Guido : ithe choral voices and other in- Requiem has been recorded in 
-olli, Sir Thomas Beecham, Leonard sioner dimir : struments. the United States, it is the 
Sir ohn pee e Dorati Arthur Fiedler, Ferenc Fricsay, a ee | first time by musical forces of 
Cantelli, Ant K ussevitzky, Igor Markevitch, Jean 4 chutes major importance over here. 

tent 7 HH . oe Ormandy, Robert Shaw, Thomas Schippe?s: | 
Pierre Monteux, bug 


Izler Solomon, and G. Wallace Woodworth. 





i 8. 


Satis. — gon eae 


The Boston Symphony used | A Ten-Y ear Record | 


to record .on stage, as at or-' 
ce Of Leadership, F1 

t about a montn ago, tne 
Son, Victor technicians asked Ca ers Ip, ine 
to experiment by  transfer-' . | 
ring the Orchestra ges floor m ‘ ‘ 
dof the hall. The result was SO 
decidedly satisfactory that the f f { | 
ely ata at rtistic “Achievemen 

eeks when Aaron Copian | I a 4 . 't- 6 y/ py 
wresks. when, Ae palachian Mer AL“ By CYRUS DURGIN 7 9 
Spring’ and “The roe Time goes so fast! It seems only yesterday that 
or ne ogg ash | Charles Munch was the new conductor of the Boston 
| It was interesting to obeaere . Symphony, in succession to Koussevitzky. But last 
‘how the orchestra was muc oly? . 
‘spread out, yesterday, from 1ts | | ee i ag a oe of 
‘normal compact placement. Be- ' ioe He. perhoz = mequiem 
hind the percussion group of ; a e «“ctually enced the first 
‘many drums, left rear, screens : @&  =~=—  Ssdecade of Munch’s ar- 
had been set_up to oe : Rg: tame, tistic leadership of our 
their sound. Dr. Much's stance, : Bs |@l Orchestra. 
‘given added height, was almos : % Ee 


halfway dowt, the length of 7 | oe ie 2 Much has happened 
Symphony Hal. 


, : gti ae OVer these years, most 

I counted a dozen micro- eee. of it good. Coming to 
phones, all strategically placed _ See a Boston which already 
to take the ee ee er a pibionee “8 admired him as guest / 

. J - ae a 
aa Sree PeKing Up, Your eyes | conductor, “Le Beau = “’**h 

S. LOOK 8 ‘ ” , . , 

— aca ng? ables, f0r | Charles,” as then he was said to be known in Paris, 


ne suspended 0 the orches. took over a virtuoso orchestra from the virtuoso . 
be suspended over the OFrchtes- 


: ' Koussevitzky, a musician of powerful temperament 
tra so that the men could read | 
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their parts easily. 

Through the morning and 
into.the afternoon they all 
worked. As each “take” was 
finished, there was 4 short 
break and playback. Dr. Munch 
selected each “take” which he 
considered the best. 

Today he flies to France for 
a vacation before the Summer 
Berkshire Festival at Tangle- 
wood. When he returns, In late 
|June, he will listen to an edited 
tape of the whole for final 
approval. Then, the Boston 
‘Symphony recording of the 
‘Berlioz Requiem will be “mas- 
‘'tered” upon metal discs, and 
‘from the masters the LP al- 
bums will be pressed. 


— 


and opinions, 
Difficult Task | 


To follow such a figure is. 
difficult, at best. Sometimes it 


1s near-tragedy, as a younger 
' and less masterful (than he is! 


today) Barbirolli found to his 


. unhappiness when he succeed- 
’ed that giant Toscanini with 


the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in 1936. 

We had no such difficulty 
here. Charles Munch was just 
the man to take over the Bos- 
ton Symphony in 1949, whick | 
was what I thought then and | 
believe today. In many re- 


In the first few years there 
was a complete change-over of 
the Boston Symphony in terms 
of its tone and performing en- 
semble. Munch, with his Gallic 
ear, likes the bright, clear, 
sweet and slightly dry French 
resonance, which is at the 
other pole from the dark and 


ocean-deep sonority that 


‘Koussevitzky developed. — It 
itook a while to accomplish the 
‘transformation, and for a pe- 


riod the Orchestra was neither 
what it had been or would be-| 
come, The time’ eventually 


/ spects he was wholly unlike came, however, and today the 
_ his predecessor, but he had the Boston Symphony is at another 


necessary requisites for the po- {peak of near-perfection, | 


sition, including musical au- 


thority and charm for the pub- 


lic. He has kept them,. too, 


and in 1959 his artistic position 
-is impregnable and his hold 


upon the public firm, 





i 


cannot. I do know from my 
personal experience in talking 


The Record with frien 


ds and total strang- 
‘ers and, frankly, in occasional 


| ‘< record over the dec- jeavesdropping on conversa- : | , ° eps 
| say Sapeeeive It was his |tions, that igi on an ae a A Ld Y ] ne. 

; opposition to : : x 
‘|good fortune to take the Or-, Seamining. That is only nat- y) ya ae ey fae 7 § wy 


chestra to Europe for the first |yral, To what extent it exists, 
‘\time in 1952, and to lead it \I could not say. 


|there again, including eae The Repertory 
‘lin 1956. He also, with tne co-. . ee an. 
operation of his old friend and! | An examination they ning 4 
colleague, Pierre Monteux, who ertory whieeiig Atel 
assisted in the European 'ours, Seeart Bach Srabmns Ravel, 
jin 1953 took the Boston Sym- Mozari. vo Debussy, Strauss, 
phony upon its first transcon- ae ian” Stravinsky Wagner 
: "4 } "Vv e 9 wae e 
ager ia of this country san oneebet (the latter 21 
since es) to nave pee 
The management points out page oo on the 7 with its melodies ‘it: 
that “the public for the con- list. Now this cannot conclu- : works by Ibert, Dutilleux, and williain Vircina’ Rook dpe 
‘certs is steadily increaSIng-+-+ cialy prove Munch's own . ctner recognized contempo- imvbialhy te: rad GOK, Din SE sl 
‘the Orchestra has made @ 4..4." for some of these per- a raries; but these didn’t ma- | ; y, however, a pastiche. 
lareer number of records for taaies IO: arg sgh terialize, for the composers, | CoPland’s orchestral suité froma 
o~ > 


R.C.A. Victor each aS awe siven by other agg oygp ess after all. couldn't be rushed’ | tt, opera “The ‘Tender Land,” 
‘Munch who founded the Open’ janler, for example, 1s qown 


By ROBERT ‘TAYLOR 
The new music presented by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra during the 78th season is. same- 
thing of a problem to the listener. Viewed in the 
perspective of time, the new scores might well turn 
out to be of enduring quality. But at this remove 


the debuts of 1918-59 seem, on the whole, to be 
ephemeral, 


At the start of the season, 
Charles Munch had planned 


Rehearsals, which have proved 
exceedingly popular, wnereby 


for 12 performances, but 
Munch himself never  con- 


younger listeners at compara-| ducted Mahler here until just 
tively low cost may hear the last December. 

‘Boston Symphony informally.| '" yey jt must also be recog- 
In Tanglewood the Summer! nized that this repertory—— 


Berkshire Festivals continue at 


which to my mind Is surely 


a peak of attendance, and the) }yoad and representative of 


Berkshire Music Center pro-| 


both novelty and familiar mu- 


‘vides an outstanding seasonal ‘ic_does represent the cogni- 


music school of its kind. | 


| 


zance and supervision of, 
Orchestral repertory is an-| }funch. As music director he 


other touchy matter faced by as, I believe, sole or was 
every conductor. Munch's taste; 4.er what is to be performed, 


quite naturally runs to French. 
music, beyond the usual seg- | 


His 10 years among Us have 


made a fine and artistically 


ment of German standard) ponorable record. His personal 
‘works. You cannot please all) ;eputation has continued high. 


the people all the time, and : 
some you never can please, 
though in the second category 
‘l do not understand why you 


and under him the orchestra 
has continued one of the best 
in the world. One of the top 
best, just in case anyone ‘may 
think I have not. stated 11 
strongly enough. This has been 
accomplished, too, under an oc- 
casional burden of poor health. 
Twice in the decade Munch has 
suffered from what has had the 
appearance of eardiac illness, 
though to my knowledge pre- 
cise diagnosis of it as such has 
not been made public. Munch 
has served music, the Boston 
Symphony, and the city well. 
I, for one, salute him, 


Of 15 works performed for the | iresh and bucolic —- and re- 


first time at the Friday-Satur- 
} day series two were world pre- 
. mieres (Tcheropnin’s Symphony 
' No. 4 in E and Martinu’s ‘‘The 
Parables’’) nine were contempo- 
rary Boston premieres (works 
by Barbirolli, Chavez, Copland, 
Foss, Kurka, Read, Riegger (2) 
and Walton; and the remainder 
constituted masterworks that, 
for various reasons, has 10t ap- 
paered at Symphony before, 
Among the symphonies, 
Tcheropnin’s Fcurth in E struck 
me as the only success, a mod- 
est success it is true, but with 
virtues of snapelincss and craft. 
The Fourth dees not have ur- 
gency yet it makes a musical 
statement of considerable force 
and skill without bizarre means. 
The sound effects are integrated 
into an overall musical impulse. 
T recall being impressed by 
Lukas Foss’s Symphony _ of 
Psalms, too: but memory has 


somewhat blurred the original 


response. Secticns of the work 
return; still, pernaps the Sym- 
phony of Psalms is not sus- 
tained throughout. 


Mixed Responses 


This mixed reaction applies 


_to the other new works of the 
_ season. “Barbirolli’; Elizabeth- 
‘an Suite’ is utterly beguiling 


a rms 


miniscent of “Appalachian 
spring.” Martinu’; “The Par- 
ables’ is somewhat vaporous 
and sweet for my taste: Kur- 
kas. Symphony No. 2 bristles 
with vitality — and reconidite 
effects more suited to a co- 
terie audience. Gardner Read's 
Prelude and Toccata reveals 
excellent workmanship, but is 
intended to achieve its aims 
as a nuinor work, and the same 
epplies to Walton's bracing 
Partita. Wallingford  Rieeser’s 
study in Sonority is an inceni- 
ous laboratory experiment. end 
his Symphony No.’ 4, ihovch 
containing: many extraordinary 
passages, remains music ot an 
exceedingly cerebral and con- 
trived aspect. 


In terms of programming, [ 
thought the concerts of Dec, 
26 and 27, in which Maureen 
Forrester sang the ..Mahler 
‘‘Kindertotenlieder,” - offered a 
musical experience of the high- 
est order. The Charles Munch 
version of the Berlioz Reouiem 
was no less than overwehelm- 
ing. There was an admirable 

eethoven Ninth and virtually 
definitive performances of Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 2; 
Brahm’s Symphony No. 4; Rav- 
el’s “‘La Valse” and ‘‘Debussy’s 
“La Mer.” I was particularly 
glad to note that Dr. Munch 
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has reached maturity as a 
Beethoven interpreter and that 
Richard Strauss appears to be 
staging something of a revivai 
at these concerts. On the otner 
hand there are coniposers svc 
es Wacner and Bruckner whora, 
it scems, I havent heard in a 
menih of Sundays. 


Guest Conductors 


The Guest conductors created 
several memorable programs. 
In particular, Sir John Barbirol- 


li touched a sustained level of 
elegance and meticulous finish; 
proved a delightful surprise to 
me. The engagement of Robert 
Shaw was a failure and if it 
promised mucn only delivered 
a stirring Symphony of Psalms, 
which demonstrated that Mr. 
Shaw can handle a chorus but 
needs substantial experience in 
developing the basic symphone 
repertoire. Richard Burgin 
showed that the Symphony pos- 


| sesses one of the most depend- 


able cf artists in 1t3 own ranks; 
and I would like to hear more 


from Izler Solomon,.a talent of - 


| vigorous intensity. 


The soloists did not over- 
weight the programs 4% has 
been the case in tecent year's 
in American coucert | halls. 
Christian Ferras and Hanry< 
Szeryng, the debur. vioumists, 
were exciting discover ics: 
among the others there wasi C 


tite, ae eT 
1a single dud, either; ana tc 
| ranks of the orchestra przauced 


three of the finest, Ralna Grant. 
bers, Samuel Mayes and J0- 


| seph de Pasquale. The pedal 


roke on Serkin’s. piano, Ih one 
ono incident, and Mr. Pcherp- 
nin vaulted from the auaence 
onto the stage m another. In 
fine, however, the 78th season 
offered a full quota of outstand- 
ing performances, but where, 
oh where, were the new com 


posers? 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THIS SERIES OF CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON 1958-1959 


BacH: Suite No. 4, in D major I October 3-4 
Chorale Prelude and Chorale, “The Old Year Is Past’’ 


X December 26-27 
XX March 26, 2 


X December 26-27 

> go 8 ts. ee Pe | 

»ARBIROLLI: An Elizabethan Suite, arranged from the 
“Fitzwilliam Virginal Book”’ 


3ARTOK: Concerto for Orchestra 


The Passion According to St. Matthew 
BARBER: Adagio for Strings, Op. 11 


XIV January 30-31 
VI November 21-22 
3EETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6, in F major, “Pastoral,” Op. 68 

lL October 3-4 
Piano Concerto 


No. 3, in C minor, Op. 37 (RUDOLF 
FIRKUSNY) 


V_ November 7-8 
Overture to “Egmont,” Op. 84 


VI November 21~—22 
Symphony No. 8, in F mayor, Op. 93 


VII November 28-29 
Overture to “Coriolan,”’ Op. 62 IX December 
Symphony No. 9, 19 D minor, with final 
Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 IX December 19-20 
String Quartet in A minor, Op. 132 XIX March 20-21 
BERLIOZ: Overture to “Béatrice et Bénédict” 


[IV October 31—November 1 
Overture, ““The Corsair,” Op. 21 


“Royal Hunt and Storm,” 


"The Trojans” 


chorus on 


VII November 28-29 203 
Descriptive Symphony from 
XV February 6-7 
senvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23 
XVIL February 27-28 
XXIV April 24-25 
V_ November 7-8 268 


BLocu: “Schelomo” (Solomon), Hebrew Rhapsody for ’Cello 
and Orchestra (SAMUEL Mayes) — III 


g20 
Overture to * 


1033 


Grande Messe des Morts 


BLACKWOOD: Symphony No. 1 


October 23, 25 164 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 
Il October 10-11 


112 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn, Op. 50a 


V_ November 7-8 266 


XHI January 23-24 hh, 
g AIV January 30-31 883 


Serenade No. 1, in D major, Op.11 XVII February 27-28 


Tragic Overture, Op. 8] 


symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 7 


1042 





19-20 521 


558 


1161 


201 


Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 (CHRISTIAN FERRAsS) 
XVIII March 6-7 


Piano Concerto No. 2, in B-flat major, Op. 83 (RUDOLF 
SERKIN) ~ XXII April 10-11 


BuXTEHUDE: Chacona in E minor (Arranged for Orchestra by 
CARLOS CHAVEZ) AXI April 3-4 


CHAveEz: Sinfonia India XXI April 3-4 
Symphony No. 4 (“Romantica”) XXI April 3-4 


CopLanp: Appalachian Spring, Ballet for Martha 
XXIL April 10-11 


Orchestral Suite from the Opera, “lhe ‘lender Land” 
AXIL April 10-11 


CREsSTON: Invocation and Dance AXUL April 17-18 


Desussy: “‘La Mer,” Three Orchestral Sketches 
I October 3-4 


DeE.tius: “The Walk to the Paradise Garden,’ Intermezzo from 
“A Village Romeo and Juliet’ XIV January 30-31 


DvorAk: Symphony No. 4, in G major, Op. 88 
VI November 21-22 


FaurRE: “Pelléas et Mélisande,”’ Suite from the Incidental Music 
to Maeterlinck’s ‘Tragedy, Op. 80 XVIII March 6-7 


Foss: Symphony of Chorales, for Orchestra 
IV October 31-November 1 
HAIEFF: Symphony No. 2 VII November 28-29 
HANDEL: Concerto for Oboe and String Orchestra, in G minor 
(RALPH GOMBERG) VIII December 5-6 


HaAyYpN: Symphony in D major, No. 104 (“London”’) 
XII January g-10 


HINDEMITH: Symphony, “Mathis der Maler” XI January 2-3 


“Nobilissima Visione,’”’ Concert Suite from the Ballet “Saint 
Francis” XIII January 23-24 

Philharmonic Concerto, Variations for Orchestra 
} XXIII April 17-18 


HONEGGER: Symphony No. 5 Il October 10-11 


Symphony No. 4, “Deliciae Basilienses” 
XVIII March 6—7 
KurKA: Symphony No. 2, Op. 24 AI January 2-3 
MAHLER: “Kindertotenlieder’” (MAUREEN FORRESTER) 
X December 26-27 


“Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen” (MaurEEN FORRESTER) 
X December 26-27 


Martinu: “The Parables’ XVI February 13-14 


Mozart: Symphony in D major, No. 35, “Haffner,” K. 385 
Il October 10-11 


XX1 April 3-4 
Divertimento in D major, for Strings, K. 136 

XXI April 3-4 

Piano Concerto in G major, K. 453 (NicoLE HEnrIorT- 

SCHWEITZER) XXI April 3-4 


XV_ February 6-7 
PROKOFIEFF: Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 III October 23, 26 


Masonic Funeral Music, K. 477 


PistoN: Symphony No. g 


RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 2g, in E minor, Op. 27 
XXIII April 17-18 


RAVEL: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales VII November 28-29 
La Valse, Choreographic Poem VII November 28-29 
READ: Prelude and Toccata III October 23, 26 
Rieccer: Study in Sonority III October 28, 25 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 63 XII January g-10 
Rousset: Rapsodie Flamande, Op. 56 XVI February 13-14 


SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 3, in C minor (with Organ), Op. 78 
(E. Power Buccs) X December 26-27 


SCHUBERT: Symphony in C major, No. 7 
IV October 31—November 1 


XIX March 20-21 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. g, in C major, Op. 61 
VIII December 5-6 


Overture to Byron’s Manfred, Op. 115 
) XVI February 13-14 


Symphony No. 5, in B-flat 


Pianoforte Concerto in A minor,.Op. 54 (EUGENE IsTOMIN) 
XVI February 13-14 


STRAUSS: “Don Quixote,” Fantastic Variations on a Theme of 
Knightly Character, Op. 35 (SAMUEL Mayes; JosEPH 
DE PASQUALE) XII January 23-24 


Symphonia Domestica, Op. 59 XVII February 27-28 


Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, Op. 28 
XIX March 20-21 


STRAVINSKY: “Symphonie de Psaumes,” for Orchestra with 
Chorus XII January 9-10 


TcHArkovsky: Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique,” 
Op. 74 XI January 2-3 


Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 35 (HENRYK SZERYNG) 
| i XV_ February 6-7 


982 


813 
1075 


1 194 
756 
649 


948 





TCHEREPNIN: Symphony No. 4, in E, Op. g1 
li caine VIIl December 5-6 
WALTON: Partita for Orchestra XIV January 30-31 


Weser: Overture to “Oberon” XV_ February 6-7 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Sik JOHN BARBIROLLI: January 30-31. Sketch 
RIGHARD BurGIN (Associate Conductor): October 23, 25; March 


20-21. Sketch ; 
ANTAL Doratit: November 21-22. Sketch . 
PIERRE MONTEUX: January 23-24. Sketch . 
ROBERT SHAW: January 2-3, January g—-10. Sketch 
[ZLER SOLOMON: April 17-18. Sketch . 
The following composers conducted their own works: 
CARLOS CHAVEZ: April 3-4. Sketch 
AARON CopLanpb: April 17-18. 
LuKAS Foss: October 31-November 1. 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE 
FRIDAY-SATURDAY SERIES 


BARBIROLLI An Elizabethan Suite, arranged from the “Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book” 


BEETHOVEN String Quartet in A minor, Op. 132 
BUXTEHUDE Chacona in E minor (Arranged for Orchestra by 
Carlos Chavez) 
CHAVEZ Symphony No. 4 (“Romantica’’) 
CoPpLAND Orchestral Suite from the Opera, ‘““The Tender Land” 
Foss Symphony of Chorales, for Orchestra 
KURKA Symphony No. 2, Op. 24 
MAHLER “Kindertotenlieder” 
MARTINU **The Parables” 
MOZART Piano Concerto in G major, K. 453 
READ Prelude and Toccata 
RIEGGER Study in Sonority 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 63 
ICHEREPNIN *Symphony No. 4, in E, Op. 1 
WALTON Partita for Orchestra 


* First performance. 


NUMERICAL SUMMARY OF WORKS PERFORMED 


Works by Beethoven, Brahms — 7; Berlioz — 5; Mozart — 4; Bach, 
Hindemith, Schumann, Strauss — 3; Chavez, Copland, Honegger, 
Mahler, Ravel, Riegger, Schubert, Tchaikovsky — 2; Barber, Barbirolli, 
Bart6k, Blackwood, Bloch, Buxtehude, Creston, Debussy, Delius, 
Dvorak, Fauré, Foss, Haieff, Handel, Haydn, Kurka, Martinu, Piston, 
Prokofieff, Rachmaninoff, Read, Roussel, Saint-Saéns, Stravinsky, 
Tcherepnin, Walton, Weber — 1 each. Total — 78 works by 43 com- 
posers. 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE APPEARED AS SOLOISTS 


*CHRISTIAN FERRAS (Brahms: Violin Concerto in D major). 
March 6-7. Sketch 


RupoLr Firkusny (Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 3). No- 
vember 7-8. Sketch 


MAUREEN FORRESTER (Mahler: Kindertotenlieder:\Lieder eines 
fahrenden Gesellen). Decembér 26-27. Sketch. 515, 580 


RALPH GOMBERG (Handel: Concerto for Oboe, in G minor). 
December 5-6. Sketch ' ' . mea 

NICOLE HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER (Mozart: Piane Concerto in G 
major). April 3-4. Sketch . | . 1284 


EUGENE ISTOMIN (Schumann: Pianoforte Concerto in A minor). 
February 13-14. Sketch . : . 963 


SAMUEL Mayes (Bloch: ‘‘Schelomo”’). October 29, 25 (Strauss: 
“Don Quixote”). January 23-24. Sketch 

JOSEPH DE PASQUALE (Strauss: “Don Quixote’). January 23— 
24. Sketch 


RUDOLF SERKIN (Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2). April ro-11. 
Sketch 


* HENRYK SZERYNG (Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto in D major). 
February 6-7. Sketch . : : . 899 


195 


1347 


- 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 


Choruses: CHorus Pro Musica, ALFRED NASH PATTERSON, Con- 
ductor (Stravinsky: “Symphonie de Psaumes’’) 
HARVARD GLEE CLuB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY, 
ELLIOT Forsrs, Conductor (Bach: St. Matthew 
Passion) 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, LoRNA CooxKr 


DE VARON, Conductor (Beethoven: Ninth Sym- 
phony; Berlioz: Requiem) 


* First appearance in the Friday and Saturday series. 
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*SARAMAE Enpicu (Bach: St. Matthew Passion) 
LEONTYNE Price (Beethoven: Ninth Symphony) 

* MAUREEN ForrEsTER (Beethoven: Ninth Symphony) 
FLORENCE Kop.erF (Bach: St. Matthew Passion) 
HucurEs CukNnop (Bach: St. Matthew Passion) 
Davip Potert (Beethoven: Ninth Symphony) 

*LkOPOLD SIMONEAU (Berlioz: Requiem) 

Mack Harrect (Bach: St. Matthew Passion) 
Giorgio Tozzi (Beethoven: Ninth Symphony) 

Bass: James Joyce (Bach: St. Matthew Passion) 

Harpsichord: | DANIEL PINKHAM (Bach: St. Matthew Passion) 

E. Power Biccs (Bach: Chorale Prelude and Chorale 

“The Old Year Is Past’; Saint-Saéns: Symphony 


No. 8) 
*BeryJ ZAMKOCHIAN (Bach: St. Matthew Passion) 


Sopranos: 
Contraltos: 


Tenors: 


Baritones: 


Organ: 


ENTR’ACTES 


ANONYMOUS Brahms and Billroth —'The Doctor’s View 
BARBIROLLI, SIR JOHN Ralph Vaughan Williams . 


BEECHAM, SIR ‘[HOMAS — 
Sir ROBERT BOOTHBY Conversation with Beecham 


BLoM, ERIC The Happy Ending . , 
BuRK, JOHN N. “A Simple Bohemian Musikant” 
Barték’s Last Orchestral Work . 
Haydn in London . ' , , 
The Art of Pleasing Almost Everybody 
William Walton . . , 
Berlioz and Virgil 
‘The Pursuit of Accuracy 
The “Cosmopolitan” Martinu . 
Biilow’s Ugly Duckling 
The Man Behind the Music 
Biographies of Composers . 
Mozart and the Piano Concerto 
Debussy’s Private Life : , , 


Rachmaninoff — The Expatriate Who Re- 
mained Russian . , : 


Ten Years with Charles Munch . 
CARDUS, NEVILLE What Is a Banal Tune? 
Composer and Public . 
CASALS, PAU — J. Ma. CORREDOR Conversations with Casals . 
COPLAND, AARON Music and the Imaginative Mind 


COWELL, HENRY Wallingford Riegger “. .. a romantic who 
admires strict forms” . : 


DEVRIENT, EDUARD Mendelssohn and “The Greatest of Chris- 
tian Works” . , 


* First appearance in the Friday and Saturday series, 


EINSTEIN, ALFRED Music as Wish Fulfillment . 
ENGEL, GABRIEL Mahler’s First Love . : i 


Foss, LuKAs A Beginning. Report from a Workshop for 
Composers and Performers in Search 
of a New Mode of Making Music 
Together : ; 


HALE, PHILIP A Portrait of Saint-Saéns 
HARRISON, JAy S. Paul Hindemith — His Art and His Views 
HussEY, DYNELEY Newman at Ninety . 
KOLODIN, IRVING Very Little, Divided by Fou 
Pe cea. 5 ; acenm on Cadenzas . 
mrtg a ag rhe Neo-Baroque” Walton 
» ERNEST RIVALIER VON My Recollections of Brahms 
NEWMAN, ERNEST About “Inspiration” 
The Telescope of Time 
Comfort for Everyman 
PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR i ; pg: go mre 
Maps knoe Eclipse of the Nightingale . 
rise beg all Observations on Conducting R ‘ 
» GOR — Rosert CraFr The Conversational Memoirs of Igor 


, Stravinsky 
l!'AUBMAN, HOowArp Forget Posterity 


PENSION FUND 


At the 123rd and 124th Pension Fund concerts, Van Cliburn appeared as solois 
with the Orchestra on Sunday, October 5 and Monday, October 6. Dr. M : 
conducted the Roman Carnival Overture of Berlioz, the A minor Pia C Rert 
of Schumann and the Third Piano Concerto of Rachmaninoff ae 
ag mas mp a warennion at Symphony Hall during the season past (October 
at ines fete sit 4, January 21, February 12, March 19, April 23), and 
on arsais (March 5, March 25, April 9) benefited the Pension 


The six Saturday mornin 
, g rehearsals of the Berkshire Festival 
public for the benefit of the Pension Fund. ae 


a a a ae INR RRs 


gio beanie OF THE FRIENDS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
: ge 25th annual meeting of the Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
1eld in Symphony Hall on March 18. Henry B. Cabot, President of the Trust 

and Henry A. Laughlin, Chairman of the Friends, addressed the meeting sm 


which the Orchestra played. 
sig nl play Dr. Munch and the trustees received the members 


PROGRAMS OF THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 


Six Sunday concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoons, ANTAL 
DORATI conducted the concert on November 23, Robert SHAW on Janua and 
SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI on February 1. | Lae 


November 2. BERLIoz: Overture, “Béatrice et Bénédict’; Foss: Symphon f 
Chorales (Conducted by the Composer); SCHUBERT: Symphony in C the Ne re 
November 23. BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Egmont,” Op. 84; BARTOR: Pb é 
Orchestra; Dvokix: Symphony No. 4, in G major, Op. 88. — 
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TcHAIkovsky: Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74; 
HINDEMITH: Symphony, “Mathis der Maler.” 
An Elizabethan Suite, arranged from the “Fitzwilliam 


“The Walk to the Paradise Garden,” Intermezzo from 
WALTON: Partita for Orchestra; BRAHMS: 


January 4. 
KurkA: Symphony No. 2, Op. 24; 
February 1. BARBIROLLI- 
Virginal Book”; DELIus: 
“A Village Romeo and Juliet”; 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73- 
BrrLioz: “Royal Hunt and Storm,” Descriptive Symphony from “The 
“Schelomo” (Solomon), Hebrew Rhapsody for ‘Cello and 
Symphonia Domestica. 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” Suite from the Incidental Music to 
Honeccer: Symphony No. 4; ‘“Deliciae 
» in B-flat major, Op. 83 (RUDOLF 


March 1. 
Trojans”; BLOCH: 
Orchestra (SAMUEL MAYES); STRAUSS: 

April 12. FAURE: 
Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, Op. 80; 


Basilienses’; BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 


SERKIN). 
a 
PROGRAMS OF THE TUESDAY EV 
were given in Symphony 
on December 


ENING SERIES 
Nine Symphony concerts Hall on Tuesday evenings. 
RicHARD Burcin conducted the concerts 23, March 3 and March 24, 


RoBeRT SHAW on January 6. 
BACH: Suite No. 4, in D major; DEBUSSY: “La Mer,” Three Orchestral 


Symphony No. 6, in F major, “Pastoral,” Op. 68. 
“Haffner,” K. 385; BRAHMS: 
Symphony in D major, 


October 7. 
Sketches; BEETHOVEN: 
Mozart: Symphony in D major, No. 35, 


November 18. 
Theme of Haydn, Op. 56a; SCHUBERT: 


Variations on a 


No. 7. 

December 2. HATEFF: Symphony No. 2; RAVEL-: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales; 
La Valse, Choreographic Poem; BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4, in G major, 
Op. 58 (ALEXANDER BOROVSKY). 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, for 
Double String Orchestra; BLOCH: “Schelomo” (Solomon), Hebrew Rhapsody for 
‘Cello and Orchestra (SAMUEL MAYES); PROKOFIEFF. Symphony No. 5, Op. 100. 

January 6. ‘TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74: 
Kurka: Symphony No. 2, Op. 24; STRAVINSKY: Suite from the Ballet “L’Oiseau 


December 23. 


de Feu.” 

February 10. WEBER: Overture to “Oberon”; BeRLioz: “Royal Hunt and Storm,” 
Descriptive Symphony from “The Trojans’; PISTON: Symphony No. 3; 
Tcnaikovsky: Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 35 (HENRYK SZERYNG). 

Pianoforte Concerto 


SCHUMANN: Overture to Byron’s Manfred, Op. 115; 
in C minor 


March 3. 
); SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 3, 


in A minor, Op. 54 (EUGENE ISTOMIN 
(with Organ), Op. 78 (BERJ Z.AMKOCHIAN). 

March 24. BEETHOVEN: String Quartet in A minor, Op. 132; SCHUBERT: Symphony 
No. 5 in B-flat; Srrauss: Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, Op. 28. 

Suite from the Incidental Music to 


April 21. Faurt: “Pelleas et Mélisande,”’ 
‘“Deliciae 


Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, Op. 80; HONEGGER: Symphony No. 4; 
Basilienses”: StRAUss: Symphonia Domestica, Op. 53. 
TT 
CONCERTS OUTSIDE BOSTON 
Six Tuesday evening concerts in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge: 
October 28; December 16 (RICHARD Burcin, Conductor; SAMUEL MAYES); 
January 20 (PIERRE MoNTEUX, Conductor); February 3 (SIR JOHN BARBIROLLET, 
Conductor); March 17; April 7. 


ay evenin 
Notes 6 ih in the Veterans Memorial Auditorium, P 
, OV ; ° i . 
(RICHARD BuRGIN pana 25 (ANTAL Dorati, Conductor); D Bah cnn 
Ce dareh at onductor; SAMUEL Mayes); Janu » December go 
ctor); April 14 (RUDOLF SERKIN) ; ary 27 (PIERRE MONTEUx, 


Ten conc 
erts in Carnegi 

Saturday peek ange tnd Alaa City (5 Wednesday ’ 

GOMBERG), D 100ns): November 12, November 17: D : er gy 
"RG), December 12: oe Mecember 10 
17 (ROBERT SHAW, © 3; January 14 (Roserr Suaw, Conductor) rear 
» Conductor; Cuorus Pro Musica); Feb r), January 
> February 18 (HENR 

YK 


SZERYNG), F 
: ; ebruar 9 ‘keke 
Aieeds y 21 (EUGENE IsromINn); March 
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July 6. Bacu: Mass in B minor, Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, G. Wallace Woodworth, Conductor; Adele Addison, Eunice Alberts, Blake 
Stern, Donald Gramm; James Stagliano, Doriot Anthony Dwyer, Roger Voisin, 
Louis Speyer and John Holmes, Sherman Walt and Ernst Panenka, Alfred Nash 
Patterson, Daniel Pinkham. 


July xz. Mozart: Ein musikalischer Spass (“A Musical Joke”), K. 522; Sinfonia 
Concertante for Violin and Viola, in E-flat, K. 364 (Ruth Posselt and Joseph de 
Pasquale); Symphony in C major, No. 36, “Linz,” K. 425. 


July 12. Mozart: Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K. 525; Concerto in E-flat major for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra, K. 36s (Seymour Lipkin, Lukas Foss); Serenade in B-flat 
major for 13 Wind Instruments, K. 361; Symphony in G minor, No. 40, K. 550. 


July 13. Mozart: Symphony in D major, No. 35, “Haffner,” K. 385; Piano 
Concerto in C major, K. 467 (Seymour Lipkin); Kyrie in D minor, K. 341; Graduale 
ad festum beatae Mariae Virginis, K. 273; Mass in C major, “Coronation,” K. 317 
(Festival Chorus; Sarah Fleming, Doris Okerson, Richard Gilley, Lawrence Chelsi). 


Twelve concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Charles Munch, were given in the Shed on Friday and Saturday evenings, and 
Sunday afternoons of the last four weeks. Pierre Monteux conducted on July 20 
and 25, August 3 and 9. 


July 18. Braums: Serenade No. 1, in D major, Op. 11; COPLAND: Orchestral 
Variations; BRAHMs: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98. 


July 19. Braums: A German Requiem, Op. 45 (Festival Chorus; Hilde Gueden, 
Donald Gramm). 


July 20. Braums: Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80; Piano Concerto No. 1, 
in D minor, Op. 15 (Leon Fleisher); Stravinsky: “Petrouchka,” A Burlesque in 
Four Scenes (Bernard Zighera). 


July 25. Guinka: Overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla”; TcHatkovsky: Symphony 
No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36; Mituaup: Prelude to Act II from “Les Euménides”; 
Desussy: Nocturnes (Festival Chorus prepared by Lorna Cooke de Varon); RAVEL: 
“La Valse,” Choreographic Poem. 


, July 26. Stravinsky: Canticum Sacrum (Festival Chorus prepared by Hugh Ross; 
Blake Stern, Donald Gramm); RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No. 3, in D minor, 
Op. 30 (Byron Janis); Desussy: “La Mer.” 


July 27. Bartok: Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta; RAveL: “Daphnis 
et Chloé,” Suite No. 2; Tcuatkovsky: Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 35 (Zino 
Francescatti). 


August 1. WaGNER: Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg”; A Siegfried 
Idyll; Prelude and Love-death from “Tristan und Isolde” (Margaret Harshaw); 
Piston: Concerto for Viola and Orchestra (Joseph de Pasquale); WacGner: Finale, 
“Immolation Scene,” from “G6tterdammerung” (Margaret Harshaw). 


August 2. WAGNER: Overture and Bacchanale from “Tannhduser”’; Luiszr: 
Piano Concerto in E-flat major, No. 1 (Leonard Pennario); VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 
Symphony No. 8, in D minor; WAGNER: “Daybreak” and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
from “Gétterdammerung.” 





August 3. WAGNER: Prelude to “Parsifal’; Air of Kundry, from “Parsifal” 
(Margaret Harshaw); Prelude to “Lohengrin”; Elsa’s Dream, from “Lohengrin” 
(Margaret Harshaw); Overture to “Rienzi”; Overture and Senta’s Ballad, from “Der 
fliegende Hollander” (Margaret Harshaw); “Waldweben” from “Siegfried”; “Dich, 
teure Halle,” from “Tannhauser” (Margaret Harshaw); The Ride of the Valkyries, 
from “Die Walkire.” 


August 8. Honeccer: Prelude, Fugue, and Postlude; BEETHOVEN: Symphony 
No. 7, in A major, Op. 92; Piano Concerto No. 5, in E-flat major, “Emperor,” 
Op. 73 (Eugene Istomin). 


August 9. BEETHOVEN: Suite from “Die Geschépfe des Prometheus,” _ Ballet, 
Op. 43; Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 (Berl Senofsky); HinDEMITH: “Nobilis- 
sima Visione,” Suite; BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72. 


August 10. WALTon: Johannesburg Festival Overture; BEETHOVEN: Symphony 
No. 9, in D minor, Op. 125 (Festival Chorus prepared by Hugh Ross and Alfred 
Nash Patterson; Adele Addison, Florence Kopleff, Blake Stern, Donald Gramm). 





Six Chamber concerts by the following groups were given in the Theatre-Concert 
Hall. 

July 2. Budapest String Quartet 

July 9. Beaux Arts Trio of New York 

July 16. New York Pro Musica 

July 23. Adele Addison, Soprano 

July 30. Kroll String Quartet 

August 6. Kroll String Quartet 





“TANGLEWOOD ON PARADE,” a benefit for the Berkshire Music Center, was given 
on Thursday, August 7. The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a concert in the 
Shed in which Eleazar de Carvalho conducted Gomes’ Overture to “Il Guarany” 
and Falla’s “El Amor Brujo,” and Richard Burgin conducted Aaron Copland's 
Piano Concerto with the composer as soloist. In the second half of the program 
Arthur Fiedler conducted the Boston Pops Orchestra in Offenbach’s Suite from 
“Gaité Parisienne,” Ginastera’s “Dance of the Wheat” and “Malambo,” from 
“Estancia,” Selections from “West Side Story,” “Dancing through the Years,” and 
“76 Trombones,” from “The Music Man.” 





On Saturday mornings, July 5, 12, 19, 26, August 2 and g, the Rehearsals were 
opened to the public for the benefit of the Pension Fund. 





BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 
The Sixteenth Session of the Berkshire Music Center, Charles Munch, Director, 


was held at Tanglewood from June go to August 10, 1958. 
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BROADCASTS 
The Friday afternoon concerts of the Orchestra in Symphony Hall were regularly 
broadcast by FM station WGBH, and intermittently through the season by two 


other FM stations of the Educational Radio Network, WEDK (Springfield), and 
WAMC (Albany). 


The Saturday evening concerts in Symphony Hall were regularly broadcast from 
the beginning of the season by WGBH, WCRB, WQXR (New York), and the 
WOXR Network, consisting of WFLY (Troy), WKOP (Binghamton), WRRL 
(Buffalo), WRRA (Ithaca), WJT'N (Jamestown), WRRC (Mohawk Valley), WHDL 
(Olean), WRRE (Rochester), WHAM (Rochester), WRRD (Syracuse), WSYR 
(Syracuse), WRUN (Utica), and WHLD (Buffalo). 


The Sunday afternoon concerts of the Orchestra in Symphony Hall were broadcast 
by WXHR (Boston). 


The ‘Tuesday evening concerts of the Orchestra in Sanders ‘Theater, Cambridge, 
as well as the concert on November 17 at Kresge Auditorium, Cambridge, were 
broadcast on WGBH-FM, WEDK (Springfield), and WAMC (Albany). In addition, 
these concerts were televised by WGBH, and kinescoped for distribution through 


the Educational Radio and Television Center to educational television stations in 
the United States. 


Complete transcriptions of the Friday-Saturday concerts, as well as concerts of 
the Boston Pops, and from the 1958 Berkshire Festival, were broadcast through the 
Boston Symphony Transcription Trust on the following stations: WFMT (Chicago), 
WGMS (Washington), KCBH (Los Angeles), KEAR and KAFE (San Francisco), 
KEFM (Oklahoma City), WKRC-FM (Cincinnati), WFMR (Milwaukee), WQXT 
(Palm Beach), KCFM (St. Louis), WBCN (Boston), WXCN (Providence), WHCN 
(Hartford), WMTW (Mount Washington, N.H.), and WEDK (Springfield). 

thirty-six concerts of the Berkshire Festival (including the six Wednesday evening 
chamber concerts and twelve Music Center concerts) were broadcast delayed by 
WGBH-FM through the Winter Season. In addition, WGBH broadcast, with 
WCRB and WOXR, the nine Saturday evening Pops concerts in 1958. 


On January 23 and February 13, the Boston Symphony concerts were transmitted 
lo Europe by the Transatlantic Cable. On January 23 the concert was broadcast 
live by means of the BBC, Radiodiffusion Francaise and Radio Brussels. ‘The 
February 13 concert was carried by the BBC, the Swiss Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Yugoslav Radio. 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLES MUNCH 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED SINCE MAY, 19:8: 

Bach: Brandenburg Concertos, Nos. 1-6 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 (“Eroica’”’) 
BERLIOZ: Harold in Italy (PRIMROSE) 
BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor (GRAFFMAN) 
DEBUssy: Images 
D'INDy: Symphony on a French Mountain Air (HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER) 
DUKAs. Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
KHATCHATURIAN: Violin Concerto (KOGAN/Mon eux) 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4 (“Italian”) 
Symphony No. 5 (“Reformation”) 
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RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No. 3 in D minor (JANIS) 
RAVEL: Piano Concerto in G major (HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER) 
Mother Goose Suite 
SAINT-SAENS: Havanaise, Op. 83 (KoGAN/MonrTeEux) 
Omphale’s Spinning Wheel 
T'cHatkovsky: Symphony No. 5 (MONTEUx) 
WaGnNER: Finales: Gétterdimmerung; Tristan und Isolde (FARRELL) 
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THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON POPS 
ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ARTHUR FIEDLER HAVE 
BEEN RELEASED SINCE MAY, 1958: 


Good Music To Have Fun With; Stars and Stripes Suite, Cakewalk Suite; Marches 
in Hi-Fi; Gaité Parisienne, Gayne Suite; Pops Stoppers; Boston Tea Party; Fiedler 
on Broadway; Music for Frustrated Conductors. 


RCA VICTOR RELEASES INCLUDE STEREO RECORDINGS AND TAPES. 
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For Release: Sat. evening, April 19 
Sunday, April 20 







BOSTON SYMPHONY CLOSES 77TH SEASON 








With the final concerts of the Berlioz Requiem on Friday after- 






noon, April 25 and Saturday evening, April 26, at Symphony Hall, 






Dr. Munch will close the Boston Symphony Orchestra's 77th season, 






During this season Dr. Munch has presented an unusual number of 





first performances including world premieres of Barraud's Symphony 






No. 3, Easley Blackwood's Symphony No. 1, Einem's Symphonic Scenes, | 






Haieff's Symphony No. 2, Walter Piston's Concerto for Viola anda | 


Orchestra (Joseph De Pasquale, soloist) and Session:s Symphony No. 3. 






First performances in Boston have included Bach-Stravinsky Chorale oe 












Variations on "Vom Himmel Hoch"; Hindemith "Die Harmonie der Welt" 
(conducted by Richard Burgin) ; Hovhaness Mysterious Mountain (conducted 
by Robert Shaw) ; Stravinsky "Canticum Sacrum" and "Agon" and Vaughan 


Williams’ Symphony No. 8. 


he ve 





Guest conductors have included Pierre Monteux, Robert Shaw, 
Thomas Schippers and Richard Burgin and soloists appearing for the 
first time with the Orchestra were the Russian violinist, Leonid Kogan 

/and the French saxophone virtuoso, Marcel Mule. Other soloists in- 
cluded the pianists Claudio Arrau, Gary Graffman, Nicole Henriot, 
Byron Janis; the violinists, Zino Francescatti and Ruth Posselt; 
violists Joseph De Pasquale, and William Primrose; cellist Pierre 


Fournier; bassoonist Sherman Walt, and sopranos Eileen Farrell and 


Patricia Neway. 
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A study of the programs for 1957/58 reveals that 78 works by 45 








composers were performed. The two composers most frequently heard 

were Brahms, and Debussy, each with five works. Running them a close 

second were Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and Stravinsky, each with four. 
During this season, Dr. Munch continued his custom of presenting 


notable choral works. For the Christmas season he conducted Chorale 










Variations on "Vom Himmel Hoch" of Bach, arranged by Stravinsky, and 
the Christmas Cantata of Honegger. During Easter week, Dr. Munch 
presented Bach's St. John Passion. Other choral works included 
Stravinsky's "Canticum Sacrum" and Berlioz’ Requiem will close the 
season. | 


Bach's B Minor Mass complete was presented by the Orchestra with 







the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society. The concert, 


presented in celebration of the 100th Anniversary of the Glee Club, 





was conducted by G. wWallace Woodworth and benefited the Orchestra's 
Pension Fund. 
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LIAM STEINBERG TO BE BOSTON SYMPHONY GUEST CONDUCTOR IN 1960 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra announces today that William Stein- 


berg, Musical Director Of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, has been 


invited by Charles Munch to be guest conductor for three weeks in 


J 
anuary, 1960. Mr. Steinberg will conduct the Boston Symphony for 


the 
first time during two weeks in Boston and one week On tour, in- 


Cclud 
ing concerts in Newark, New Jersey, Baltimore, Brooklyn and Car- : 
negie Hall, New York. | | | 


‘ 


Eugene Ormandy, Music Director of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
a 


will ez: 
exchange orchestras with Charles Munch during one week of the 
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RCA Victor Records 


Piano Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 
Piano Concerto No. 3, in D minor 


Overture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” Op. 9 


I. Allegro ma non tanto 
II. Intermezzo: Adagio 


INTERMISS-:ION 
III. Finale 


I. Allegro affettuoso 
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Mr. C.ipurn uses the Steinway Piano 


III. Allegro vivace 


BERLIOZ 
SCHUMANN 
RACHMANINOFF 
Baldwin Piano 
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Boston Symphony Shows 
Best Record,in Egrnings 


' t Sfriual earn- 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has the bes 
ings record of any major symphony in the country—83 *y one 
of total: expenses compared to 50 to 30 ped cent earned 
orchestras. | 
That was reported to the 25th) 


nnual meeting of The Friends of} single bequest last year was $50,- 
weeds : 000 from the estate of the late 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra : 
yesterday by Henry B. Cabot, | GOV. Alvan T. Fuller. 
‘president of trustees. Henry A. Loughlin, chairman 
any _.. }of the advisory committee of The! 
Cabot told the meeting in SYM-|r.iends and chairman of the board. 
phony Hall that last year the or-| of Houghton Mifflin Company, told| 
q.~tra grossed for concerts and|the meeting that last year’s drive 
rec “mgs $1,375,000 or 83 per-|for $250,000 went over the top by, 
cent ot the total expense of| $2000. | 
FL COOON. Loughlin said mr A that suc-| 
ty , } to a@ gain 

He also reported contri ..*2ns ¢0/cess could be attribut , 
the per Bo ot unrestricted en-|of 200 members In a campaign 


dowment of $175,000 last year andjin six communities em 


said the fund now stands at ap-|Dover, Weston, Wellesley, | 
proximately $2,000,000. Largest and Lincoln. 


’ 
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BSO Friends 


Fund Drive 


Succeeds With $252,000 


P ere yes 
, -_ <2 “ 
Lite By cyrus purcin 3/7/57 


The most recent annual drive 
for funds conducted by the 
Friends of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has resulted 
in $252,000, a sum which ex- 
ceeded by $2000 the goal of 
$250,000. This was announced 
at the 25th annual meeting of 
the Friends, in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, by Henry 
B. Cabot, president of the Or- 
chestra’s board of trustees, 
| Cabot added that while he 
could not foresee the time 
‘when the Boston Symphony 
lwould be self-supporting, the 
iOrchestra had the best finan- 
cial record in the country, and 
that in this respect, the Phil- 


jadelphia Orchestra was BRos- 


ton’s closest rival. 
Bequests made to the Or- 


ichestra in the year past to- 
|talled $175,000, Cabot an- 


nounced. These included $50,- 


900 from the Fuller Foundation 


‘established by Gov. Alvan T. 
Fuller, a former trustee of the 
Orchestra. 

The endowment fund of the 
Boston Symphony, said Cabot, 
now stands at about $2 million. 
Income from double that, 
amount, he continued, would 
meet about half the annual 
needs of the Orchestra’s opera- 
tions. | 

He said he believed it would | 


not be wise to raise ticket! | 


prices to the point where ex-| 
penditures and revenue would, 
meet, That would entail an in- 
crease of about 33 percent a 
ticket, and he felt that if such 
a step were taken, “there 
would be many empty seats at 
our concerts.” : 

“It is possible that we would 
lose more through loss of seat 
sales than we would gain 
through the increase in price.” | 

At present prices, substan-| 
tially all the Boston Symphony 
series sell all their seats, | 


| Cabot drew from the mem- | 


bers of the Friends present 4 
‘rousing burst of approval, in 
the form of applause; when he) 

, d : 
announced that since tae print- | 
ling of the annual list of con- | 
tributors to the Frieds’ cam- 
‘paign cost about $1000, the, 
trustees considered it wiser to | 
omit publication and apply 
that money to the general! 
fund. 

Henry A. Laughlin, chairman 
of the Advisory Committee to 
the Friends, expressed his 
gratification at the success of 
the campaign for money. He! 
revealed that special efforts) 
had been made by Boston Sym-! 
phony Friends in the commu-| 
nities of Dedham, Dover, Wes-| 
‘ton, Wellesley and Natick to 
lobtain additional Friends, and| 
‘that 200 more had béen added.| 
| Annual expenses of the or-| 
‘chestra for the past eight years. 
‘have averaged about $1,650,000 
‘and the earned income from 
isale of seats, recordings, etc.. 
Ihas been more than $1,375,000 
or more than 83 percent of 
ithe total expense. The oper- 
ating deficit has averaged about 
'$275,000, and this has been 
‘met with an income of about 
'550,000 from the Endowment 
'Fund, and gifts of the members 
lof the Friends. : 

Following the. business meet- 
ing, music director Charles 
‘Munch conducted the orchestra 
‘in three movements of 
'Brahms’ Serenade in D major, 





SYMPHONY HALL 
Alexander Borovsky_ 


AA, 

With Boston Symphony 
It was a triumph of program-) 
making that set Beethoven’s; 
Piano Concerto No. 4 at the end 
for the third concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra Tues-) 
day Series last night at Symp-| 
hony Hall. M25 | 
134 B tie “96, : 
Charles Munch opened wit the| 
spare, economical Symhpony No.| 
2 by Haieff and followed with the 
‘glitter, color and excite ment of 


| 


'Ravel’s Calses Nobles et Senti- 
mentales joined with La Valse.) 
The studied understatement of, 
the Beethoven with its intense. 
but disguised emotion found the 
gudience in a receptive mood. 


Throughout his long and dis- 
tinguished career Alexander 
Borovsky has made the more 
serious side of the piano litera- 
ture his special pre-occupation. 


Undoubtedly its was this serl- 
ousness of purpose that gaused 
him to choose the Fourth Concerto 
instead of the more imposing Fifth 
or the more accessible Third. 
Racked by the conductor’s superb 
accompaniment the soloist gave 


each of the work’s three move- 
‘ments the tone, color, speed and 


ipower to underscore the com- 
‘poser’s intentions. 


There were. times when one 
might have wished Mr. Borovsky 


to relent just a little from his 
artistic rectitude. A trifle more 


lvolume here and there, a shade | 
|more speed at the climaxes, a bit 
more energy in one or two places 
‘might well have brought about a 
\definite performance. J.W. 


Borovsky Soloist 


wt tS 
| AL&> 


Boston Pianist Performs 


Beethoven Concerto No. 4 
CSM By Harold Rogers hit abe > 4 


Alexander Borovsky made his 


debut with the Boston Sym- 
phony in 1924 when he was 35, 
and he has made infrequent ap- 
pearances with the orchestra 
since. A native of Russia, he is 
now a resident of Boston and a 
member of the music faculty at 
Boston University. 

Last night Mr. Borovsky was 
soloist in the Beethoven Piano 
Concerto No. 4, which held the 
final position on a program that 
included Alexei Haieff’s Sym- 


phony No. 2, and Ravel’s “Valses_ 
Nobles et Sentimentales”’ and 
&* > a } 

La Valse.” Charles Munch was | 


on the podium for this third 
concert in the Tuesday evening 
series. 

A, man of distinguished repu- 
tation, Mr. Borovsky gave us a 
performance that unfortunately 
did not always measure up in 
cistinction. The Beethoven 
Fourth, true, is the most poetic 
of his concertos: yet Mr. Borov- 
sky reined in the dynamics to a 
degree that left unwonted pal- 
lors, especially in the opening 
Allegro moderato, 

The Andante con moto— 
doubtless Beethoven’s loveliest 
slow movement for piano and 
orchestra—came off much better 
since it fell naturally within the 
compass that Mr, Borovsky em- 
ployed for the work as a whole. 
The final Rondo vivace did not 
sparkle as it easily might; yet 
one can appreciate the soloist’s 
careful elucidation of the notes 


and his obvious devotion to the 
music. The total effect, however, - 
was as if he had painted a can- 
vas with shades of gray upon 
gray. 

My third hearing of the Haieff 
symphony left me with an im- 
pression that the middle move- 
ment is extraordinarily cohesive 
in its musical construction and 
its sustaining of a mood, while 


ithe two end movements tend to 


a dispersal of interest through 
thematic fragmentation and 
choice of instrumentation. 

Dr. Munch’s performance of 


the Ravel waltzes, however, had 
the same wonderful brilliance 
that it had at last Friday’s con- 
‘cert. The resulting enthusiasm 
Son behalf of the listeners pro- 
‘vided enough applause to call 
| 

'Dr. Munch on stage four or five 
‘times for bows. 
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Allegro con spirito 
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Telecast concert WGBH-TV, Channel 2 
Tuesday Evening, February 3, 1959 at 8:30 


Sanders Theatre (Harvard University ), Cambridge 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


Fourth Program 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI, Guest Conductor 


An Elizabethan Suite, arranged trom the 


BARBIROLLI. . 
“Fitzwilliam Virginal Book” 


The Earl of Salisbury’s Pavane — William Byrd 
The Irishe Ho Hoane — Anonymous 

A Toye — Giles Farnaby 

The King’s Hunt — John Bull 


DELIUS “The Walk to the Paradise Garden,’ Intermezzo 
from “A Village Romeo and Juliet” 
WALTON. . -... Partita tor Orchestra 
I. ‘lToccata: brioso 
Il. Pastorale siciliana 
Ill. Giga burlesca 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS... . *Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 


I. Allegro non troppo 
Il. Adagio non troppo 
Ill. Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino 
IV. Allegro con spirito 


U by invitation, but it will be part 
ry N 8 Concer t of a broadcast program includ-« 
ing performances in Paris by 


Pro = ram Is David Oistrakh and Yehudi 


Menuhin, violinists and in Ge- 
neva by the Orchestra de la 


A ho need Suisse Romande, which will 
play the finale of Beethoven’s 

The Boston Ke fees Or- Ninth Symphony under Ernest 
chestra. and its conductor, get ego The en- 
Charl Ss ire program will be carried 
ia els aN ip will fly to New|jive by WNYC, WQXR, WBATI 
| next Friday to take part/and WNCN from 3 to 5 p. m. 
in the United Nations Day con-|Friday, and will be broadcast 
cert that afternoon in the U. N.|>Y WQXR from 9 to 11 p. m. 


General Assembly Hall, where] The portion of the program 
originating here will be tele- 


it will play Honegger’s Fifth|-. 

Symphony and the Fourth |e trom ifs ae thems 
Symphony of Brahms. Telecasts of this portion of the 
| Pablo Casals, noted eighty-|Prosram are also scheduled by 
one-year-old cellist, will then “ = bige WPIX for 3 to 4 


make his first New York ap- eee LL LE SF ri 


pearance in many years, play- 


ing Bach’s Sonata No. 2, in D 
major, with Mieczyslaw Hors-| 
ZOWSki at the piano, and Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammar- 
iSkKjold will deliver a short 
United Nations Day message. 

2 Admission to the concert is 
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Boston O rchestra Plays 


First by Blackwood 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 

ASLEY BLACKWOOD'S 
| Symphony No. 1, which 
was introduced to New York 
at Carnegie Hall Wednesday 
night by Charles Munch. and 
the Boston Symphony, Or- 
chestra, sounds like a reflec- 
tion of the beat generation. 
Its prevailing character is 
somber, if not spiritless; it 
thrashes about a bit but pres- 
ently it subsides into defeat- 
ism. 

Mr. Blackwood, who was 
born in Indianapolis twenty- 
five years ago, would deny 
any connection with a fashion 
that has taken hold in literary 
circles. Indeed, he has de- 
clared that his symphony “is 
eonceived along completely 
abstract lines, and has no 
direct or implied parallel with 
literature or any of the other 
arts.” 

The composer insists that 
he aimed for “an expression 


_of musical ideas and nothing 
more.” One takes him at 
| his word. But even abstract 
| musical ideas represent 4 
_ state of mind and some emo- 
tion, And the way they are 
| presented and worked out. is 
bound to induce in the listen- 
er a series of reactions, not 
merely intellectual but also 
possibly emotional. 
a 


In his four-movement sym- 
phony Mr. Blackwood has 
two andantes and the open- 
ing movement is introduced 

| by an andante maestoso, The 
longest movement, the last, is 
almost unrelievedly grave and 
pessimistic, and it dies away 

| in a whisper. Even when this 
symphony bestirs itself into 
vitality, it has little exuber- 
ance. 

These are reactions of one 
listener to a first hearing. 
They do not negate the fact 
that Mr. Blackwood is a com- 

| poser of talent. He has han- 
dled his material with uncom- 
mon assurance for one so 
young. 

Stylistically he may be de- 
scribed as a middle-roader. He 


te ae 
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The Program — 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Conducted by Charles Munch At 
Carnegie Hall. 
Beatrice and Benedict Overture..Berlioz 
Symphony No. (first New York 
performance) Easley Blackwood 
Symphony No, 4 Brahms 


abjures avant-gardism, but he 
does not hesitate to use some 
modern seasoning. He evi- 
dently thinks for himself, and 
though one may detect influ- 


ences of. older composers in | 
his work, they do not become | 


dominant, 
Though he has taken a few 


minor liberties with symphon- — 


ic form, he has remained 


faithful to its essential tradi- | 
tion. His thematic material, | 
not especially striking in its | 
own right, is manipulated | 


with truly symphonic re- 
sourcefulness and is made to 
yield far greater dividends 
than one would expect from 
it. That is the mark of a 
composer. 
% 

Mr. Blackwood has studied 
with Messiaen, Heiden, Hin- 
demith and, like so many of 


the older generation of Amer- | 


ican composers, with Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris. He has 


won prizes and commissions. | 


This symphony, for example, 


was recorded last season in | 


Boston as part of the Record- 


ing Guarantee Project of the | 


American International Music | 


Fund. 


| 
| 
' 


Now it has been chosen for | 
commercial] recording and re- | 


lease by RCA Victor because | 


it was named as one of the 
best of the contemporary 
pieces taped by the Recording 
Guarantee Project. Mr. Black- 


wood’s career has begun au- | 


spiciously. 

Mr. Munch and the orches- 
chestra gave the symphony 
what seemed like an au- 
thoritative performance, It 
had spaciousness, suppleness, 
rhythmie life and variety of 
color. 

The Bostonians were in 
good form. The evening began 
with a vigorous, vivacious 
performance of Berlioz’ “Be- 
atrice and Benedict” Overture 
and ended with Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony, to which 
Mr. Munch and his orchestra 
bring memorable breadth and 
intensity. 


_——— 
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Munch Opens Season 
VZith Boston Symphony 


C*"NEGIE HAL 
Conductor, Charles Munch. the virtuoso orchestra, the tex- 


o.22, program . ture of the piece turns often a 
S:mphony No. 1 (irst Nv ¥. performance) |Shade gray since Mr. Blackwood 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor, os a kwoodiis prodigal in his doubling of 
ie tes'S. aril Brahms| instruments and choirs. 
y Jay ». Miarrison Still, as I say, there is meat 
- Charles Munch and the Bos-|to the work. An active musical 
ton Symphony, giving their first}mind is clearly in operation 
local concert of the seasonjhere, though that mind has yet 
last night at Carnegie Hall,|to assimilate and personalize all’ 
brought with them a new work/|the influences that have shaped | 
of high seriousness, elevated it. All the same, a number such 
intent and good breeding. Itsjas this from a lad of twenty- 
author, Easley Blackwood, is|three is no common occurrence. 
all of twenty-five, a Fulbright|Mr. Blackwood is possessed ‘of a 
Fellow, pupil of Boulanger and|power of expressivity and a 
recipient, for his Symphony No.|vigor in symphonic thought 
1, of an award entitling his|that count as gifts not fre- 
score to be recorded by RCA-ijquently met. He has accepted 
Victor. to write along the lines of a 
His piece, composed two years| difficult tradition: he has faced 
back, is first and foremost ex-|the challenge without a hint of| 
traordinary for its gravity of} flinching. 
utterance, for its absolute re-| The work was played, so far 
fusal tto indulge in the kindjas I could ascertain without 
of instrumental or expressive/score, exceptionally well, as 
monkeyshines that is said to|were, indeed, the other two 
curry favor with audiences and/works of the evening. Berlioz’ 
make for easy listening. On the/“Beatrice et Bendict” Overture 
contrary, Mr. Blackwood has alhas always seemed to me a silly, 
great many substantial things|jumbled piece in which I find 
to say and speaks in a dis-jneither unity nor continuity, 
sonant diatonic language that/but the Boston men flicked it 
ds severe, austere and not ajabout in fine fashion. And 
little forbidding. of compromise} Brahms’ Fourth was given with 
he knows nothing; thus his/an autumnal, twilight flavor 
symphony is not likely to make/eminently more suited to it 
quick friends, though it is sure/than the insistent frenzy Mr. 
to make lasting ones. Munch usually applies to the 
His work, however, for all its|work. ‘There is no greater’! 
nobility has faults and they ar¢|Brahms than the Fourth, and| 
a of inexperience. Itr aMm-ithere are few delights equal to: 
es despite its composer’s re-|the pleasure of hearing it read 


markable skill at developing} with all its warmth : 
(rather than repeating with, aglow. | 


new twists) broad _ scaled) 
themes, and it tends to grow 
fussy in detail, so that its final 
dimensions are obscured by a'| 
welter of non-functional ma- 
terial. Of grand design, it is 
none the less a bit immobile 
rhythmically, which accounts, 
especially in the concluding an- 
dante, for some static sections 
which do not fit into the work’s 
scheme 4S a whole. And though 
it is scored with a real taste for 
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Munch Conducts 


9 yn phon 
THe . 13 concert of the 


standing in the wings. The 
writing is fluent, though the 
many runs and sequences have 
something to do with that, the 
orchestra is always well handled 


—and without tricks—and the 


Boston Symphony started andjgeneral attitude is that of a 
ended with those familiar|Safe “modernism.” . 


‘staples—Brahm’s Haydn Varia- 
‘tions and Schumann’s Second| 


iSymphony—which they play 
‘with solid musicianship under} 
the leadership of Charles 
‘Munch. There is nothing par- 
ticularly exciting about these 
(performances, nor does. this 
‘fine orchestra ever play below 
par. 
' Planked by the two old ac- 
quaintances was a New York 
“first,” Alexander Tcherepnin’s 
Symphony No. 4, but soon after 
the second movement got under 
‘way I wondered whether this 
mew work is not another staple. 
‘Mr. Tcherepnin is obviously a 
very excellent musician who 
knows the composer’s trade 
from A to Z, but his music is 
eclectic and does not disclose 
a marked musical personality. 
The tone and texture of his 
music suggests a latter day 
Dukas combined with Rimsky, 
with the young Stravinsky 


> ~ ~ N 
Symphonic Novelties Yj isvill 
The Boston Symphony Or-/Orchestra. This composition is 
chestra will introduce twojbased on Mr. Copland’s Piano 


works to New York in its second) Variations written twenty- 


* 


tc . 5€ | P. H. L. 
peter hon sical scab 


. . 


International Music Fund’s Re- 
‘cording Guarantee Project. The 
‘other, Easley Blackwood’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, received its New 
York premiere from the Bos- 
tonians Nov. 12. The Tcherep- 


nin work was scheduled for a 
world premiere in Boston last 


Friday. f/ Tk tf- 0-50 


Charles Munch and his mu- 
sicians will round out the 
Wednesday program with Han- 
del’s Oboe Concerto in G minor, 
with Ralph Gomberg as soloist, 
and Schubert’s last symphony, 
in C major. Brahms’ Haydn 
Variations and Schumann's 
Symphony No. 2 complete the 


Saturday pragram. 


Aaron Copland’s Variations 
for Orchestra, the novelty in 
Leonard Bernstein’s Philhar- 
monic program for this Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, were 
completed Dec. 31, 1957, on a 
eommission from the Louisville 


eight 


Kurka Performed 
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By HOWARD TAUBMAN 


\ HERE do conductors look 
‘Y for novelties? Why did 
Robert Kurka’s Symphony 
haveto wait until Wednesday 
night for its first New York 
performance at Carnegie Hall 
by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under Robert Shaw ? 

Reasons of sentiment would 
have justified an interest in 
this score. Mr. Kurka, a 
promising American compos- 
er, died in December, 1957, a 
few days before his thirty- 
sixth birthday, and here was 
a symphony completed in 
1953. 

A performance would have 
been in order as a memorial 
gesture. But it turns out that 
the work is well made, acces- 
sible and appealing in content 
and deserved attention on its 
merits. 

cy 

The symphony was written 
on commission of the Pade- 
rewski Fund for the En- 
couragement of American 
Composers. It had its pre- 
miére last July in San Diego, 
Calif., under the direction of 
John Barnett. Mr. Shaw, who 
is associate conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, directed 
it in that city last November 
and more recently in Boston. 

Into the three movements, 
which require about twenty- 
five minutes, Mr. Kurka 
packed a lot of honest mu- 
sical feeling. His style looked 


back to neo-classic models, 


and in the spirited final 
movement it had more than 


ee eee 


The Program 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
eon Shaw conducting, At Carnegie 
all. 
Symphony No. 6 Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 2 (first New York per- 
Kurka 
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Mr. Shaw, who is in town 
this week as guest leader of 


(the Boston Symphony, con- 
ducted the Kurka work with 
‘sympathy for its point of 


view. His beat was crisp; his 
appreciation of the _ instru- 
mental balances was admira- 
ble. The orchestra responded 


to his leadership with good- 
will. 

Seizing the opportunity of 
an appvearance in New York 
with .an orchestra lke the 
Boston, Mr. Shaw overloaded 


visit to Carnegie Hall, offering|years ago; his purpose was to 
Alexei Haieff’s Symphony No. 2)“rethink” the sonorous pos- 
Wednesday night, Dec. 10, and/jsibilities of the earlier work in 
Alexander Tcherepnin’s Second/terms of orchestral color. 
Symphony Saturday afternoon,} The Brooklyn Philharmonia, 
Dec. 13. The Haieff symphony is|under Siegfried Landau, is also ideas are short and germinal 
one of the two compositions|contributing to the December and therefore susceptible to 
chosen last season for commer-jlist of locally new works, play- development. The young 
cial recording in the American!ing Klaus Egge’s Symphony American showed that he 
"No. 1 at the Brooklyn Academy could handle his materiais 
of Music Saturday night. The with facility and logic and 
fifty - two - year-old Norwegian cause them to add up to 


composer wrote it in 1941 | meaningful . music. In the 
and 1942, : slow movement he sang with 


breadth of feeling. In the last 
he wrote with fresh virtuos- 
ity. His handling of the or- 
chestra was resourceful, 


a faint evocation of, jazz 
color and rhythm. But the 
synthesis was his own, 

The structure is in the sym- 
phonic tradition. The basic 
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his program. He began with 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony. The performance went 
smoothly, though one was not 
convinced that the conductor 
had reached deeply enough to 
add much of his own impress 
to the interpretation. The 
evening ended with Hinde- 
mith’s “Mathis der Maler” 
Symphony, one of the notable 
works of our time and one 
that deserves concentrated 
listening. | 

But give Mr. Shaw credit 
for making progress as a 
conductor and for being on 
the side of the angels. It is 
better to offer too much than 
too little. And as an Amer- 
ican conductor he had the 
grace to bring us an attrac- 
tive and worth-while Ameri- 
can symphony. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
_ OFFERS PREMIERE 


“Riegger’s Fourth Is Heard 
in Its First Performance 
Here at Carnegie Hall 
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“BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Cho- 
“ rus Pro Musica, Conducted by Robert 
“. Shaw, At Carnegie Hall, 

Symphony in Dp, No. 104 (London)...Haydn: 
«Symphony No. 4 (first New York ; 
“ performance) 
~«Symphony of Psalms 
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By HOWARD TAUBMAN 

~: In his seventies, Wallingford 
“Riegger, American composer, 
““has arrived at the point where 
ashe does not have to wait for- 
-«ever to see one of his big works 
“come to performance, His 
“Fourth Symphony, written only 
“several years ago, had its New 
York premiére at Carnegie Hall 
~yesterday afternoon, and that 

-amounts to speedy. acceptance. 
- Robert Shaw, serving as guest 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, brought the 
-work to town. The symphony 
was composed on commission of 
the imaginative and energetic 
“Fromm Music Foundation and 
‘was performed in 1957 with 
«thirteen other works written at 
-the foundation’s order at a Uni- 
versity of Illinois festival. Mr. 
“Shaw took up the symphony) 
‘and introduced it to Cleveland. 
last month and to Boston some 

days ago. 

This symphony, like so much 

of Mr. Riegger’s work, reflects 
-the composer’s questing spirit. 
It is not radical in idiom or lay- 
“out. In the past Mr. Riegger 
“has used twelve-tone ideas, but 
this score is tonal. Tonality, 
“however, is approached with a 
fresh ear and an original point 
‘of view. Occasionally it is de- 

liberately vague or implicit. 

_ That has been Mr, Riegger’s 
Away through the slow and 
‘Steady development of his ca-' 


suc |a new solution of what are es- 

»: |sentially musical problems. . 

This dignified symphony, dedi- 
cated to the..memorf of the 
composer’s wife, is not difficult 
to apprehend. &Jnderneath a 
prevailing atmosphere of vigor 
and optimism, there is a feeling 
of nagging, unresolved ques- 
Uioning. In other words, the 
work has momentum, but the 
juice that would animate the 
‘music as the bloodstream does 
the body seems to be lacking, 

Only in the grave and deli- 
cately felt slow movement does 
one sense a meshing of matter 
and manner. The material for 
‘this movement comes from a 
dance score, “Chronicle,” which 
Mr. Riegger wrote for Martha 
| Graham in 1936. This. dance 
was concerned with the agony 
of Spain during its civil war. 

It may well be, as Klaus G. 
Roy suggests in the notes quot- 
ed in the Boston Symphony pro- 
gram book, that this section 
was the point of departure for 


i 


_ Riegger, whose Fourth Sym- |the symphony and dictated the 


phony was played at Carne- form and style of the first and 
gie Hall yesterday after- third movements, 


noon by Bos Mr. Shaw conducted the score 
y ton Symphony. /with seriousness of purpose, 


= (Mough one wondered whether it 
reer. He refuses to be tieq Could not be realized with more 
down to a rigid set of formulas, |) CY and depth, Par ae 


whe : truth is that this American 
ther of the left, right or conductor, a brilliant man with | 


center, For each work he seeks'a choral group, is still feeling} 


his way with the problems of 
directing an orchestra. 


His reading of the Haydn 
Symphony was careful and cor-| 
rect, but the life in it wag miss- 


ing. Haydn, like Mozart, looks | 
€asy, but only the ablest and | 
most experienced conductors 
‘Know how to deal with him. | 
Mr. Shaw, who can build pro-| 
vocative programs, ended with. 
One of Stravinsky’s most im- 
pressive works, “Symphony of! 
Psalms.’ Here he had a choral| 
group to work with, the Chorus| 
Pro Musica, directed by Alfred 
Nash Patterson, and it gave him 
an opportunity to show what he 


could do in one of his special- 
ties, 
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tor, Robert Shaw, Chorus Pro 
Cie Cone ed Nash Patterson, conductor. 


The program: 
- y in D major, 


(first N. Y. 
Riegger 

for Orchestra 
Stravinsky . 


‘The Saturday afternoon con- 
cért of the Boston Symphony 
4n Carnegie Hall, Robert Shaw 
conducting, presented substan- 


tial and wnhackneyed fare: two 
towering masterpieces flanking 
a new and as yet unknown 
symphony. | 
The new work is by Walling-| 
ford Riegger, the fourth of his 
symphonies. What makes Mr. 
Riegger’s music so attractive 1s 
not only the very considerable 
mastery of the metier, the good 
ideas, and their imaginative 
elaboration, but the independ- 
ence with which he goes about 
handling all this. He is a truly 
modern composer; neither a 
make-believe nor an imitator. 
What’s good for Schoenberg or 
for Debussy may be good for 
him. but only under certain 
conditions—his conditions. 


Unlike much contemporary 
orchestral music, Mr. Riegger’s 
new work is essentially sym- 
phonic in both spirit and tex- 
ture. The composer works with 
his thematic material, does not 
just toss it around. To the true 
symphonist, classic or modern, 
the individual intervals in a 
symphonic subject have a 
physiognomy of their own. Like 
the arch-symphonist who | 
opened the program, Mr. Rieg-| 
ger builds entire movements, 
upon a characteristic interval. 
He succeeded beautifully in 
building a fine logical structure 
in the first two movements, the 
third struck me as a little less 
convincing. - 


7 sn«se 

The slow movement wae noes 
ticularly appealing. It is a sol 
of danse macabre, its Spanish 
dance rhythms bitter and frus- 
trated, at times veiled, at others 
only nalf-realized. It 1s an i-| 


tensaly expressive piece. 

The performance was—shall 
we say?—correct. Everything 
was neatly played by this mag- 
nificent orchestra, but Mr. Shaw 


did not extend a helping hand 


to the composer. The first move- 
ment is clearly a sonata struc- 
ture; why then permit the re~ 
capitulation to occur without 


Robert Shaw 


any further ado? A movement 


like this must be shaped. 
Haydn’s last symphony, the 


“London,” which opened the 
concert, was doomed hefore the 
first crashing tutti was heard. 
I don’t think that there was a 
fiddle, bass or treble, left in 
Boston, except perhaps in the 
pawnshops—they were all on 
the stage of Carnegie Hall. But 
aside from the distorted dynam- 
ics—none of the imitations in 
the woodwinds could be heard— 
Mr. Shaw was guilty of pay-as- 
you-go phrasing. And that pause 
between the introduction and 
the first allegro simply negated 
the whole purpose of this dra-. 
matic preparation. Haydn’s art 
is sophisticated, depending in al] 
its departments on critical 
limits that only seasoned musi-| 


cianship can establish. | 


The guest conductor was at 


his best in Stravinsky’s “Sym-| 
phony of Psalms.” More pre-| 
cisely, he was Quite successful in 
Part III, where the mood was 
beautifully maintained; in the| 
earlier sections some of the loud 
passages were a little rough. 
The Pro Musica Chorus fur- 
nished the vocal forces. 


How marvelously fresh and) 
moving this great work re-| 
mains! There was a time when 
the musicus maximus had a 
‘heart, a big heart, and not only| 
‘brains. Listening to the Alleluia'| 
one was enthralled by its magic, | 
hoping that the gently undu- | 
‘lating song, punctuated by the)! 
soft beats of the timpani, would| 
never end. And whoever played 
those drums—was it Mr. Far-| 
berman?—surely deserves the’ 
orchestral equivalent of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


Agraci | 


WITH THE BOSTON— 
Henryk Szeryng, vtotmist, 
appears here on Wednesday. 

ps 1987 
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‘Munch Leads Bostonians’ 
In Piston Symphony No. 3_ 


B a pon : 


oH, 
ORCHESTRA /959 { 


CARNEGIE HALL 

Conductor. Charles Munch; soloist, Henryk 
iSzeryng, violinist. The program: 

Overture to ‘‘Oberon’’ 
Symphony No. 3 
Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 35. 

| Tchaikovsky 

La Valse, Choreographic Poem Ravel 


y Jay S. Harrison 


Walter Piston’s Symphony 
No. 3, a Pulitzer Prize winner, 
was last heard here in 1949, a 
statistic that comes as some- 
thing of a surprise since the 
piece is a natural repertory 
number. Further, it is the kind 
of work that fits on any pro- 
gram, as its presence adds the 
intellectual distinction of con-| 
temporary music without, at the! 
same time, shredding the sensi- 
bilities of money-paying sub- 
jscribers. In this regard it is 
rather like most of Piston’s 
scores: an unquestionable prod- 
uct of its era though neithe 
aggressive nor vinegar-like in! 
its technical orientation. | 

At last night’s Boston Sym- 
phony concert under Charles 
Munch at Carnegie Hall the 
Third Symphony was finally 
replayed and very much cap- 
tured the large audience come 
to hear it. There is no earthly 
reason why it should not. It is 
the kind of piece in which any 
composer might take pride, for 
it has power, sertiment, in- 
genuity. Its development proce- 
dures are everywhere hand- 
some and its tunes have a snap 
anc a stride. A bit neutral in 
‘color, it is none the less a model 
of orthodoxy in its scoring and 
ithere is never a hint of insist- 
lence on instrumental virtuosity 
Sheerly for its own sake. 

Thus it cannot fail to please, 
indeed even goes so far as to 
open and close in C major. Its 
four movements (and the dia- 
tonic inspirations that guide 
them) make choice listening for 
the professional and cannot 
conceivably affront the layman. 
|For it is in the nature of Mr. 
Piston’s Third that it speaks 
with an honesty and candor 
that quite brushes aside any 
reservations one might hold 
against it. 


The remaining major work of 
the evening, Tchaikovsky's 
Violin Concerto, was played by 
Henryk Szeryng in a no- 
nonsense, non-hysterical man- 
ner. Not, however, that it was 
dull, for Mr. Szeryng is an 
intense young man whose, 
intensities were sO appropri-| 
ately applied that they never 
once made the piece seem 


outlandish. It is simply that 
the violinist, if I read him 
right, feels that excessive Té- 
serve is as misplaced “in 
Tchaikovsky as belly laughs in 
“Tear.” He gave the work 
heartily and with luxuriant 
‘warmth. 

Mr. Szeryng is not, on the 
other hand, a bow-and-finger 
dynamo nor a fire-eating vir- 
tuoso—some flat double-stops 
were enough to indicate that. 
‘But there is poetry in him and 
the grace that gives shape to a 
icurve. Color he possesses, too, 
land. in abundance, for which 
‘reason his Tchaikovsky shim 
‘mered as it soared. | 
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By HOWARD TAUBM 
‘TALTER PISTON is an 
American composer who 
gets his share of second and 


_ third performances as well as 
_ premiéres, This is not a mat- 
_ter of politics or good luck. 
' His music recommends itself 


to performers and audiences 
by its proportion, good taste 
and accessibility. 

He has had an especially 
happy relationship with the 


' Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
| As a New Englander he has 
| lived and worked close to this 


ensemble and has -vritten 
some of his important pieces 
for it. The Third Symphony 
was composed on commission 
of the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation and introduced by 
the Bostonians when Serge 
Koussevitzky was the con- 
ductor. Charles Munch 
brought it back to Carnegie 
Hall Wednesday night. 
6 


The Third, which won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1948, is one 
of Mr. *Piston’s’ stu.diest 
scores. In his later sympho- 
nies his mood has been more 
subdued, but in this score 
there is driving energy. The 
slow movements have the 
breadth and elevation one ex- 
pects of this composer, but 
even here there is a sense of 
strength and affirmation. As 
for two allegros, they are 
exuberantly alive. 

Mr, Piston may not be a 
composer for the ages. But 
he does not write to please 
any coterie, and there is usu- 
ally substance in what he 
does. The level of his achieve- 
ment is always to be re- 
spected, and in the Third 
Symphony it is impressive. 

Mr. Munch led the Boston 
Symphony in a_ spacious, 
large - voiced performance. 
The slow movements, par- 
ticularly the adagio, unfolded 
with generosity of feeling; 
the orchestra’s vital string 
section did admirable work. 
The bright divisions went 
with rhythmic vivacity and 
balanced sonorities, 

Henrvk Szeryng, Polish- 
born violinist, who has been 
a citizen of Mexico since 
1946. gave an authoritative 


SOLOIST: Henryk Szeryng, 
violinist, who performed 
with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 


The Program 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Charles Munch conducting, Henryk 
Szeryng, violinist. At Carnegie Hall. 

Overture to Oberon..............Weber 

Violin Concerto Tchaikovsky 

Symphony No, 3 Piston 

Ee WOISG.; ci cpeen 0006 cbs 60 ceemeet Ravel 


a 


performance of the Tchaikov- 
sky Violin Concerto. His toné 
is silky and his style refined. 
His is not the opulent, throb- 
bing approach to Tchaikov- 
sky. But he sings the familiar 
melodies with appropriate 
sentiment, and he has the 
technical equipment for the 
brilliant passages. 
@ 

Mr. Szeryng was last heard 
here two years ago when he 
played the Brahms concerto 
with the Cleveland Orchestra. 
He made a far better impres- 
sion in the Tchaikovsky, for 
which he seemed to have a 
special understanding and af- 
fection. 

Mr. Munch led the orches- 
tra in vigorous, full-throated 
support of the soloist. Ap- 
parently refreshed by a mid- 
season vacation, the conduc- 
tor has returned to his post 
with a new keenness, and the 
orchestra’s playing reflected 
it all evening. 





Boston Symphony Presents | 


‘The, Parables’ 


by i Martinu 


4, J FS, | 


By Francis D. Pesking [amet the tro oer 2° 
There was a generous supply tions were also imaginative, ad- | 


of melody in all, four of the|mirably scored and savorous, 
works which were played by the|but rather more diffuse. Mr. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


| Charles Munch’s direc- influences 
under shaped his style into a dis- 


tinctly individual medium. 
Here this was the case for most 
of the time, although a hint or 
two of French impressionism 
and Slavic orientalism could 
be heard in the two later sec- 
tions. The new work was warm-~ 
ly received after its devoted 
and revealing interpretation. 


‘tion Saturday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall. Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu’s “The Parables,” which 
had had its local premiere in 
the Bostonians’ Friday night 
concert in Brooklyn, was the 
novelty in a list which also in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
jcerto in G major, with, Eugene 
Istomin as the soloist: Schu- 
mann’s “Manfred” Overture 
jand Albert Roussel’s “Rapso- 


Martinu usually absorbs the 


that may have) 


Mr. Istomin was in his best) 


technical form, but the memo-— 
rable feature of his perform-| 


die Flamande.” »yiance of Beethoven's fourth | 


The title of “The Parables, 


piano concerto was its realiza~-— 


a work completed a year 480,|4;,, of the es | 
; sential style of 
refers to paragraphs which the music and finely wrought. 


preface each of the score’s 
three movements; two are by 


expressive understanding. In-: 
timacy did not result in minia-— 


‘Antoine de Saint-Exupéry and|iyrism: his playing was also 


the third by Georges Neveux. 


duly forthright; it realized 


‘Mr. Martinu has not indicated|poth the dynamic compass and 
the closeness of the texts to his|tne delicacy of dynamic shad- 
music: at times this seemed|ing and the corresponding span 


quite remote. An uninformed 
listener seeking an extra-musi- 
cal meaning in the first sec- 
tion (“The Parable of a Sculp- 
ture”) might have thought of 
rivers in the composer’s native 
Bohemia, what with a sugges- 


and distinction, moods which 
this work requires, along with 
musicality of tone. The bal- 
ance and interpretative unity 
of the orchestral co-operation 
pointed to entire mutual un- 
derstanding between the con- 


tion of a Czech atmosphere in|ductor and the pianist. 


the engaging, sweeping basic 


Mr. Munch and his musicans 


melody; there was also a rather|gave an appropriately roman- 
aqueous touch in the zestful|tic performance of the opening 


fluency of the performance. 


Transparent depth and a4 


Schumann overture, and closed 
the afternoon with a spirited 


rich array of instrumental presentation of the deft ar- 
tints amd more pronounced |ray of Flemish melodies which 
hues marked Mr. Martinu’s|constitute the seldom played 


A or RN 


treatment of his material in Roussel rhapsody. 


BOSTON No. 2 is an atmospheric desc ip- 
| descrip- 
SYMPHONY oo of & garden ‘in. fee sr 
eveux’s is “Man an dSuper- 
) IN CONCERT man’ compressed into few 
words; Theseus meets Ariadne 

the To | 


wee go Hl — a 0? informs 
4 re alrea i 
Munch Conducts atCarnegie) *>Y"inth.” aa 


Out of these pr i 
ag ; ogram - 
| Be The Parables’ by saya Martinu has fashioned an 
3 imaginative, richl ssi 
artinu Have Debut on eg work, The siow vaaval 
. ) | ment (“The Garden”) ji 
ZHI | cially striking ¢ aptnaal 
or t Ss 
: Saturdey afternoon’s concert! With which it emplove ths ‘ie 
os arles Munch and the Bos-|S€msuous musical vocabulary of, 
on Symphony Orchestra at turn-of-the-century Impression- 
ism. Th 4 Satay aa 
oe - “— = received by 
nm subscriber : 
creat cordiality, ited 
r. Istomin gave an admi- 
ble account of himself in the 
eethoven concerto. His play- 
ng of the piano part was supple 
“Parables,” com- anid anne Me pe eat el 
pleted in February 1958 q formance was particularly strik- 
dedicated to Mr. Munch. a and) ing for its clarity and precisi 
three movement: vn, are in! It was a polished flu eal 
Parable of. a Sculpt ire,” “Phe | formance. in which’ the adinir- 
| ure,” “T e admir- 
Parable of a Garden” and “The seater ne Of the soloist was 


‘Parable of a L matched by th 
>») P e 
abyrinth. semble an ‘| nen hes ee — 


| The first two are 
suggest intai 
by age os Aca from “Gitadelle.” ioe. epaTncened: by the cola 
oi oe posthumous The superb tone of the Boston 
aviator Antoine de nc author- players was displayed to ad 
the third by Ge e St. Exupéry,/tage in. Schumann’s “Manfred” | 
Ls orges Neveux’s;/ Overture and Roussel’s Siciaeal 


“Vo a > 

| The. first "aeedehen eakesl: rte Flamande,” Op, 56, 
bs point that sculpture creates | af OEM BRIGGS. 
| 


in the observer an echo of the | 


impulse that made the sculptor 
mold the clay; “and it pend! 
not be otherwise if a hundred | 
‘thousand years had intervened,” | 





Music: Gift, 


Christian Ferras Heard 
WithBostonSymphony 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 
“yaapetenad FERRAS, an 


ed Violinist 


uncommonly gifted French — 4 


violinist, made his New York 
debut at Carnegie . Hall 
Wednesday night. He appeared 
as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under 
Charles Munch and gave a 
striking account of himself in 
no less a concerto than the 
Brahms. | 
"Mr. Ferras is 25 years old. 
He belongs to the generation 
that grew to maturity in a 
weakened and troubled 
France. But if he is repre- 
' sentative of the new, post-war 
group, his country can take 
hope. For he is not uncertain, 
angry or pallid. His playing 
has character and tempera- 
ment. He makes music with 
a sense of power and affirma- 
tion. 
wo 
The newcomer Was born in 
Le Touquet in northern France 
on June 17, 1933, and began 
his studies at the age of 7... He 
took a first prize at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1946, and 
then won competitions in the 
‘Netherlands and France. In 
the last eight years he has 


- peen traveling the concert cir- | 


‘cuit of Europe and South 
. America, and this is his first 
visit to the United States. 
His playing has the fire and 
brilliance of a young man, His 
technique is firmly grounded. 
If he does not give a note 
‘ quite the color or accuracy he 
wants, it is because of impetu- 
osity. His tone is neither sen- 
-suous nor dry; it has a tex- 
ture and muscularity that re- 


-flects the Gallic style of vio-. 


lin playing. 


. His grasp of Brahms indi- 
_eates that his is not a pa- 


‘rochial view of music. He 
' gsympathizes with the Brahm- 
sian glow and lyricism and 
manages to convey a personal 
. perception of the concerto. 
: He commanded the spacious 
design. of the first movement 


i 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Charles Munch conducting, Christian 
Ferras, violinist. At Carnegie Hall. 

Pelleas et Melisande Suite 

Symphony No, Honegger 

Violin concerto Brahms 


and fhe srave, flowing song- 
fulness of the second, and 
launched into the third with 
fine gusto. If he plays other 
things as well as Brahms, he 
is a young musician to re- 
spect. 

Mr. Munch and the orches- 
tra, which gave the soloist 
cultivated backing, devoted 
the first half to Faure and 
Honegger. The latter was re- 
vealed in a rare, relaxed mood. 
His Symphony No. 4, sub- 
titled ‘“‘Deliciae Basilienses’ 


(Baslerian Delights), was 


written in 1946 for the twen- 


tieth anniversary of the 


founding of the Basle Or- 


chestra in Switzerland, and 


‘4ts mood is graceful, affec- 


tionate, unforced. Mr. Munch 
led it with a tasteful regard 
| for its unpretentious charm. 


With an appealingly molded 
performance of Fauré’s ‘‘Pel- 
léag et Mélisande” Suite, the 
Bostonians signalized the be- 
ginning of what might be. 
called ‘‘Pelléas’’ week, for the 
New York Philharmonic is to 
perform Debussy’s opera in | 
concert form. Fauré’s music, 
which was written as inci- | 
dental material for. Mater- | 
linck’s play, has his custom- | 
ary taste and refinement, but — 
it is downright sentimental 
compared with Debussy. | 
Too bad someone is not — 
offering Sibelius’ ‘“Pelléas” — 
suite to provide another facet 
of how a remarkable play 


could stimulate a comp@OSer... 


Boston Symphony Concert 


Directed by Char 
Wage Dist Me les Munch 


SG 
| 3 7A 5 Violin Concerto. As opposed, 
cna, cor, in oe errr: to leas 04 es Pace: 
“Pelleas et Melisande,”” Suite from the |trained colleagues he is not a 
_.Tiagedy, Op. 80 | Macterlinvaure}addler in the restrained con- 
pace mitt No. 4, ‘‘Deliciae Basilienses’’ |servatoire tradition—far from 
| Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77.Brahms it. He is bold; he sings with a 
By Jay S Latvison full voice; his bow arm is 
, broad and sweeping. Clearly he 
| All” that is French-elegant, is one of the best young violin- 
that is simple yet poignant injists to have come our way in 
ithe richest Gallic tradition, you;/many a moon. 

bein find in Gabriel Fauré’s 

incidental music to ‘“‘Pelleas et/his vi 
. virtuosic orientation—con- 
Melisande,” which last night|/siderable music in him. The 
began the Boston Symphony|Brahms Concerto has been 
concert, under Charles Munch’s/known to bring out the worst 
direction, in Carnegie Hall. The|/in violinists, for its big, juicy 
piece 1s refined of harmony,/themes are amenable to a big 
genel oe. of tune, utterly lov-|juicy (and undisciplined) treat- 
ing in WS scoring, it is lace-|ment wholly incompatible with 
work of the most delicate man-j/either taste or propriety. But 
agp Touch it brusquely,|Mr. Ferras would have none of 
en the he prs snap, fall/this. There was no lollygagging 
part, fray—nu ere were NO|over the piece’s more sentimen- 


heavy hands apparent on the}; 
. , al moments, no 
occasion of this reading. “Pel-|aqvisable to ‘icaaedig a 


lleas”’ was everywher 
y e cool and|number right out of existence. 


eloquent and poised. ThuS|pis views were those of a 
heard the piece 1s aural magic.| musician sure enough of his 
The French circumstance of powers to make expressive 


the night was not confined!) 
orseplay unnecessary. It was 
alone to Fauré, but extended/ponest playing, which did not 


as well to the presence Of|preclude, at the same ti 
twenty-five-year-old | Christian eandescence ro gourat gan wih 


Ferras, a citizen of T 
ouquet, Mr. Ferras is not, on the 


who was.making his New York 
debut as soloist in the Brahms other hand, a perfectly formed 
performer. His pitch is a mite 


; 


And he has—quite apart from) 
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sharp at times and he is fussed|| 
by fast double-stops. But these 
miscalculations -one was able 
with no effort to overlook in 
favor of his general musicality. 
And that is shipshape and 
alive. 
The remaining work of the 
evening, Honegger’s Fourth 
Symphony, is a disquieting 
number since it has no program 
and seems to need one. Cer- 
tainly its episodic structure, its 
wide range of sentiment, its 
play of colors—all of which 
shift rapidly and constantly— 
appear to suggest that the work 
is about something other than| 
its own technical development. 
The Symphony, written for the’ 
Basle Chamber Orchestra’ 
(hence its subtitle “Baslerian 
Delights), is throughout lightly! 
scored and its dissonant con-| 
tent is nowhere high, though it: 
is so discursive and capricious 
of mood that it seems rather 
more difficult than it actu- 
ally is. | 
One is confronted, for in- 
stance, with misterioso effects 
attached to jolly folk tunes, 
which in turn lead to passacag- 
lias which then dissolve into 
tone painting all haunted, spec- 
tral and spidery. There is no 
focus to the work, no stream of 
growth with a perceptible be- 
ginning, middle and end. It 
wanders and we wander with it. 


Mr. Munch gave the Sym- 
phony a performance that, one 
suspects, could not be bettered. 
And indeed for the length of the 
night Boston’s pride was New 
York’s joy. 


' 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


ENDS STAND HERE 
“VY as 9 J 
OrchéStra Heard if Carnegie 
Hall—‘Schelomo’ Played 
by Mayes, First Cellist 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 
The Boston Symphony ended 
its New York season yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall with 
a program that contained Ber-' 
lioz’? “Royal Hunt and Storm’ 
music, Bloch’s “Schelomo” and | 
the “Sinfonia Domestica”’ by, 
Richard Strauss. | 
Samuel Mayes, first ’cellist of| 
the Boston Symphony was solo-| 
ist in the Bloch. Unlike some of, 
his colleagues throughout the 
country, is is no mere routinier. 
A ’cellist of considerable powers, | 
he draws an exceptionally rich) 
tone, ad he produces that tone | 
onpitch.‘‘Schelomo”’poses many 
jon. pitch. “Schelomo” poses, 
many problems to the instru-| 
|mentalist, and all of them were 
easily conquered by Mr. Mayes.) 
| His interpretation was rela- 
tively “straight.” That is, he 
avoided the heavy vibrato and) 
the rhythmic leeway that many} 
‘cellists consider the right ap- 
proach to the Hebraic quality 
of the score. | 
But while he did not wear his 
heart on his sleeve, Mr. Mayes 
\was always the dignified and 
accurate interpreter. And he 
had beautiful support from 
‘Charles Munch and the orches- 
‘tra. “Schelomo” remains a mag- 
nificent and individual work, 
and—though it must be said 
that it is not exactly overplayed 
—one hears it with absorption 
every time it comes around. 
This is more han can be said 
for the tired-sounding collection 
of clichés Strauss wrote into his: 


“Domestic Symphony.” The 


enormous orchestral apparatus 
flails away with millions of 
foot-pounds to produce scarcely 
an ounce of real musical 
thought. About the only virtue 
‘one can see in it is that it pro- 
vides work for musicians. 
Anyway, Mr. Munch energeti- 
cally beat the air and the or- 
chestra responded elertly. It 
probably was an excellent per- 
formance. As for the opening 
Berlioz, there was no “probably” 


about it. This was smooth, silky 
orchestral playing—the Boston 


Symphony at its best. 
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By French erkins distiriction 6f mo imbre 
The Boston Symphony Or-|M?r. Mayes met these require- 
chestra closed its seventy-third/™e™'S admirably and com- 
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Oe me les Munch’s|slightly greater intensity: he 
p Saturday after-|revealed the moods and nuances 
noon at Carnegie Hall, where of the work and his tone and 
its first cellist, Samuel Mayes, |Phrasing were all that could be 
was the soloist in Ernest Bloch’s|@esired. The orchestra was 
“Schelomo.” Richard Strauss’ equally revealing in the music’s 
Symphonia Domestica” was|Wide gamut of emotion and 
the most extensive item in qa/C°lor, and the performance as 
program which began with the|# Whole was marked by the nec- 
Royal Hunt and Storm from|€SSary close and intimate rela- 
Berlioz’ opera, “The Trojans.”|#10n which exists between the 
Throughout, the Bostonians’|S010 and the ensemble elements 
performance was a type which Mr. Munch and his musicians 
stimulated eager anticipation also gave an unusually convinc- 
of their return to Carnegie Hall|/"8 account of the “Symphonia 
on Nov. 18. Whether “Schelmo”|Pomestica” in the external at- 
is the greatest work in the|tributes of the performance 
reguzar repertory for cello and|/SUCH as vividness and fineness of 


- orchestra was the theme of an/©°lor and a clarity which dis- 


intermission discussion among Closed the details of the com- 
reviewers. Yesterday’s rehear- plex score, and also in present- 
ing suggested that it deserves|{ng the array of atmospheres in 
this primacy for its combina- this symphonic depiction of 
tion of deep eloquence with|S'rauss family life. 
remarkable gratefulness for the But the best of performances 
solo instrument and scoring |SUCh as this, could not entirely 
which projects and enhances|P@nish the work’s occasional 
the expressive significance of |S°™S¢ of lengthiness and un- 
Mr. Bloch’s musical ideas. evenness of inspiration, which 
Performance Hailed are apparent whether one tries 
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French Fiddler “3 A549 

French Violinist Christian Ferras, 25, 
is a darkly handsome young man with a 
taste for driving sleek, low-slung cars 
around the Bardot-shaped coast of the 
French Riviera. He is also the most loud- 
ly acclaimed young violinist to emerge 
from France since the late Ginette Neveu, 
who died in a 1949 plane crash. Last week 
Violinist Ferras turned up in Manhattan’s 
Carnegie Hall with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and from the moment he 
launched into Brahms’s familiar D-Major 
Concerto, it was clear that he had a blaz- 
ing, romantic vision and the controlled 
technique to carry it out. 

Ferras’ legato passages spun out in long, 
honeyed strands of sound; his attack in 
the cadenza was as crisp as vellum. 
Throughout, he displayed a sweeping, 
rhythmic flair, a fluent, coolly lustrous 
tone. His Brahms had about it a quality 
of molded passion that far older artists 
might envy. 

Ferras was born in the seaside town of 
Le Touquet, the son of a hotel owner 
who had started to be a violinist but 
abandoned his career when he cut his left 
hand on a wine bottle, severing the nerve 





John G. Ross 


VIOLINIST FERRAS 
Vellum and honey. 


to his little finger. Father Ferras trained 
his son until he was 15. Christian won a 
first prize at the Paris Conservatory, soon 
afterward made his concert debut in Paris. 
He has been touring steadily since (Eng- 
land, North Africa, South America). 

Ferras says he knew he would be a 
violinist a year after he touched his first 
violin, at six, despite the fact that as a 
boy he fell on a broken bottle on the 
beach, deeply gashed his left hand in pre- 
cisely the same place his father once had. 
“But I was lucky,” says Violinist Ferras. 
“This time it cut no nerves.” 
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Symphony No. 2 
RCA Victor Records 


Symphony No. 2, in C Major, Op. 61 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON, 1958-59 
CHARLES MUNCH. Music Director 
CONSTITUTION HALL 
CHARLES MUNCH, Conducting 
PROGRAM 
[INTERMISSION] 


Andante 
I. Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo 


I. Maestoso; Doppio movimento 


IT. 


Thursday Evening, December 11, 1958, at 8:30 O’clock 
II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio I; Trio II 


III. Adagio espressivo 
IV. Allegro molto vivace 


BosTon SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BRAHMS 
* HAIEFF . 
ITI. Maestoso 
SCHUMANN 


* First Performance in Washington. 


Baldwin Piano 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


RICHARD BuRGIN, Associate Conductor 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Seventy-ninth Season, 1959-1960) 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin 

Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 
George Zazofsky 
Rolland Tapley 
Joseph Silverstein 
Vladimir Resnikoff 
Harry Dickson 
Gottfried Wilfinger 
Einar Hansen 
Joseph Leibovici 
Emil Kornsand 
Roger Shermont 
Minot Beale 
Herman Silberman 
Stanley Benson 
Leo Panasevich 
Sheldon Rotenberg 
Fredy Ostrovsky 
Noah Bielski 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 
Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 
William Marshall 
Leonard Moss 
William Waterhouse 
Alfred Schneider 
Victor Manusevitch 
Laszlo, Nagy 
Ayrton Pinto 
Michel Sasson 
Lloyd Stonestreet 
Saverio Messina 
Melvin Bryant 


VIOLAS 
Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé 
Eugen Lehner 
Albert Bernard 
George Humphrey 
Jerome Lipson 
Robert Karol 
Reuben Green 
Bernard Kadinoft 
Vincent Mauricci 
John Fiasca 
Earl Hedberg 


PERSONNEL 


CELLOS 


Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 


Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 


Karl Zeise 
Martin Hoherman 


Bernard Parronchi 
Richard Kapuscinski 


Robert Ripley 
Winifred Winograd 


Louis Berger 
John Sant Ambrogio 


BASSES 
Georges Moleux 
Henry Freeman 
Irving Frankel 
Henry Portnol 
Henri Girard 
John Barwicki 


Leslie Martin 
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FLUTES 


Doriot Anthony Dwyer 


James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 


PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 
Ralph Gomberg 


Jean de Vergie 
John Holmes 


ENGLISH HORN 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 
Gino Cioffi 
Manuel Valerio 


Pasquale Cardillo 
E} Clarinet 


Bass CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 
Sherman Walt 


Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Richard Plaster 


Horns 


James Stagliano 
Charles Yancich 
Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 

Paul Keaney 
Osbourne McConathy 


‘TRUMPETS 
Roger Voisin 
Armando Ghitalla 


André Come 
Gerard Goguen 


‘TROMBONES 
William Gibson 


William Moyer 
Kauko Kahila 
Josef Orosz 


TUBA 
K. Vinal Smith 


‘TIMPANI 
Everett Firth 
Harold Farberman 
PERCUSSION 


Charles Smith 
Harold ‘Thompson 
Arthur Press 


HARPS 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 


PIANO 
Bernard Zighera 
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Victor Alpert 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS 
WINTER SEASON 1959-1960 


OCTOBER 


2-3 
6 
g-10 
13 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 
Utica 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Toledo 
Detroit 
Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor 
Boston 


NOVEMBER 


27-28 


Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Northampton 


New Haven 
New York 
Englewood 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Providence 
Boston 


DECEMBER 


Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 


Cam bridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(Fri.-Sat. I) 
(Tues. A) 
(Fri.-Sat. IT) 
(I) 
(Fri.-Sat. ITI) 


(1) 
II 


(Fri.-Sat. IV) 


(I) 


(Rehearsal I) 


(Fri.-Sat. V) 
(Sun. a) 
(Tues. B) 
(Fri.-Sat. VI) 


(Wed. I) 


(Fri.-Sat. VII) 


(II) 


(Fri.-Sat. VIII) 


(Tues. C) 


(Rehearsal IT) 
(Fri.-Sat. IX) 


(Wed. IT) 
(1) 

(IT) 

(Sat. IT) 
(Tues. D) 


(Thurs.-Sat. X) 


(111) 


(Fri.-Sat. XI) 


(IIT) 


(Rehearsal ITT) 
(Fri.-Sat. XII) 


(Sun. b) 


12 
15-16 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
29-30 
31 


Boston 
Boston 
Newark 
New York 
Baltimore 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 


FEBRUARY 


2 

5-6 

g 

1} 
12-13 


Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Storrs 


New London 


New York 


(Tues. E) 
(Fri.-Sat. XIII) 


(Wed. IIT) 


(IIT) 

(Sat. ITT) 
(Fri.-Sat. XIV) 
(Sun. Cc) 


(IV) 
(Fri.-Sat. XV) 
(Tues. F) 
(Rehearsal IV) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVI) 


(Wed. IV) 


Washington (IT) 


Brooklyn 
New York 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


MARCH 


Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New York 


Philadelphia 


Brooklyn 
New York 


Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 
Cam bridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(IV) 
(Sat. IV) 

(IV) 
(Rehearsal V) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVII) 
(Sun. d) 


(Tues. G) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVIII) 
(V) 

(Rehearsal VI) 
(Fri.-Sat. XIX) 
(Sun. e) 

(Tues. H) 
(Fri.-Sat. XX) 


(Wed. V) 


(V) 
(Sat. V) 


(Fri.-Sat. XXI) 
(Sun. f) 

(V) 

(Fri.-Sat. XXII) 
(VI) 
(Rehearsal VI) 
(Thurs.-Sat. XXIII) 
(Tues. I) 
(Fri.-Sat. XXIV) 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
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“Or Release: Monday, September 21] 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO PLAY OVER 100 ENGAGEMENTS 
79th Season Opens October 2 1959 


Manager Announces Schedule 


Thomas D. Perry, Jxre, Manager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has . 
announced the Orchestra will perform over 100 engagements in twenty 
cities during the 1959-60 winter season which opens in Poston on 
October 2 and closes April 23, 1960. This is the 79th season of the 
Orchestra and Charles Munch's 11th season as Music Director. 

One of the most active orchestras in America, it will present 
four series in its own auditorium (Symphony Hall): 24 Friday matinee 
programs (October 2-April 22) will be repeated on Saturday evenings ~~ 
(October 3-April 23) plus nine Tuesday evening (October 6-April 19) 
and six Sunday afternoon programs (November 8-April 3) throughout the 
season. In addition, there will be special events to be announced and 
some "open rehearsals" intended primarily for students in the area. 

The Orchestra will present its 78th consecutive year of concerts 
in nearby Cambridge, and its 77th consecutive season in Providence (R.I.} 
The six Tuesday evening Cambridge concerts (November 3-April 12) are 
held in Sanders Theatre at Harvard University and the Veterans’ Memor- 
ial Auditorium in Providence is visited on five Tuesday evenings 
(October 13-April 5). 

The Orchestra makes six short tours during the season. FEetween 
October 19 and 25 it will be heard in Utica (October 19, Stanley Thea- 
tre), Syracuse (October 20, Lincoln Auditorium), Rochester (October 21, 


Eastman Theatre), Toledo (October 22, The Peristyle), Detroit (October 
23, Masonic Auditorium) and Ann Arbor (October 24 and 25, Hill Audi- 
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Boston Symphony to Play Over 100 Engagements 


torium). During the third week in each month from November through 






March the Orchestra's tours will include five Wednesday evening (Novem- 


ber 18-March 23) and five Saturday matinee concerts (November 21- 











March 26) at Carnegie Hall, New York, and a series of five Friday pro- 
grams (November 20-March 25) at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn. The 
Orchestra will play twice at Woolsey Hall in New Haven (November 17 and 
March 22) and twice in Washington's Constitution Hall (December 17 and 


February 18). The following cities will be visited for one performance 





Englewood (N.J.) 





each: Northampton (Mass.) (October 16, Smith College) ; 








(November 19, Dwight Morrow High School); Newark (January 19, Mosque 










Theatre); Baltimore (January 21, Lyric Theatre); Storrs (February 15, 


University of Connecticut); New London (February 16, Connecticut College 





for Women); and Philadelphia (March 24, Academy of Music). 





Charles Munch will conduct a majority of the concerts. Associate 
Conductor Richard Burgin will conduct several programs and Doctor Munch 


has invited William Steinberg, Music Director of the Pittsburgh Symphony 






Orchestra, to make his first appearances as guest. Ferenc Fricsay and 






Thomas Schippers will return as guest conductors. Once again Doctor 


Munch and Eugene Ormandy, Music Director of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 












will exchange podiums for two concerts. Three soloists will be heard 
for the first time with the Orchestra: violinist Ruggiero Ricci, pian- 
ists Margrit Weber and Claude Frank. Artists invited to appear again 
include Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist; Isaac Stern, violinist; and pian- 
ists Gary Graffman, Ania Dorfmann, and Jorge Bolet. 

When the thirty week winter season ends, the Orchestra immediately 
launches the Pops season of nine weeks, under the direction of Arthur 


Fiedler, which is followed by three weeks of free open-air concerts on 
the Charles River Esplanade in Boston before the six week Berkshire 
Festival at Tanglewood (Lenox, Mass.), the summer home of the Orchestra 
j in the hills of western Massachusetts, opens in July. 
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Riches Ahead | 
_At Symphony — 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 


*. According to the custom of the past 78 first-Fri- 
days-in-October, the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 


offer its first concert of the season in Symphony Hall, 
‘Friday afternoon, October 2. The occasion marks the 
Start of the 79th season and, also, the 11th year of 
‘Charles Munch’s tenure—the longest conductorship of 
the Boston Symphony, save for Serge Koussevitzky, in 


its history. 


The specific plans for the sea- 
gon haven’t crystallized yet, and 
indeed are subject to change. 
(Around this time last year, for 


-fnstance, it was expected that a| 


The selection of soloists appears 
equally promising. New perform- 
ers with the Boston Symphony 


are the violin.st, Ruggiero Ricci, | 


and the pianist, Margrit Weber. 
Ricci has presented several con- 
certs in the Greater Boston area 
and his quality is known to the 
local musical audience. Margrit 
Weber has never given a recital 
here, to my knowledge, and she 
will introduce a new concerto by 
the Czech composer, Bohuslav 
Martinu, 


Still another first local appear- 
ance with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will be that of Jorge 
Bolet, the pianist, who has played 
at the Berkshire Festival. Invited 
virtuosi, with memorable past per- 
formances in Boston, are Gregor 
Piatagorsky, the ‘cellist, Isaac 
Stern, violinist, Ania Dorfmann, 
pianist, and the young pianist, 
Gary Graffman who has appeared 


to dazzling advantage with the | 


Bostonians on records. Moreover 
the Tuesday evening series will 
have a debut: that of the pianist, 
Claude Frank. 


The Tuesday evening series of 
the Symphony begins October 6 
(nine concerts) while the Sunday 
afternoon series commences No- 
vember 8 (six concerts). During 
the Sunday series Stern, Ricci and 
Graffman have been scheduled as 
soloists; in addition to Claude 
\Frank, the Tuesday series brings 
forth Piatagorsky and Stern. 


a 


new work by Ibert would be in 
cluded in the 78th season, but 
this never came about.) However, 
the Hall has released an outline 
of its plans, a blueprint indicating 
that a bountiful and varied season 
lies in store. 


The conducting schedule, it is 
hoped, will not impose too heavy 
a burden on Dr. Munch. In the 
past he has undertaken a brutal 
and pressure - laden task without 
stint. Save for those times when 
he has been immobilized by ilneéss 
or exhaustion he has frequently 
‘borne a crushing schedule. Let’s 
trust that the 1959-60 routine 
doesn’t try to cram his individual 
artistic temperament into a mould 
suitable for a Leonard Benstein. 


Guest Conductors 


At any rate, Charles Munch will, 
as usual, conduct a majority of 
the 24 Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening concerts. But there 
appears to be a varied array of 
‘guests, The Associate Conductor, 
‘Richard Burgin, whose adventur- 
ous programming has provided 
‘some of the most intriguing high- 
lights of many Symphony seasons, 
will conduct several programs. For 
the first time Boston will have a 


chance to hear William Steinberg, | 
who has done so much to eerre| 


Reiner’s standards while impres- 
sing his own personality on the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 
And such familiar but distin- 
quished artists as Eugene Orman- 
dy, Thomas Schippers and Fer- 
enc Fricsay return in the gues 


conductor’s role. : 


THREE GREAT MUSICIANS 


Since the end of the last symphony 
season the musical world has lost three 
of its most eminent musicians: Ernest 
Bloch, who died July 15; Wanda Lan- 
dowska, who died August 16; and Bohu- 
slav Martinu, who died August 28. 
Their loss will be the more keenly felt 
in Boston, for each has figured im- 
portantly in the Boston Symphony con- 
certs. Mme. Landowska, it is true, has 
not appeared with this Orchestra for 

‘many years (she played Handel’s Con- 
certo in B-flat for Harpsichord on De- 
cember 3, 1923, under Pierre Monteux 
and returned at the end of Piccsanlead, 
1926, to play Falla’s Concerto in 
Harpsichord and Chamber Orchestra 
pea Serge Koussevitzky.) Music by 
e 
ui Maer pers. has been frequently 
Ernest Bloch’s Schelomo was per- 
formed in his memory on July 25 at a 
Berkshire Festival concert. His first 
appearance was on March 23, 1917, 


*For the con 
° . Vv 
radio listeners, 
will be announce 
weeks to follow. 


enience of subscribers and 
the programs for these series 
in each book for the two 


when, a newcomer to America and al- 
most unknown, Karl Muck invited him 
to conduct his Three Jewish Poems. 
Since then thirteen of his works have 
been performed at these concerts. A 
notable program was that of March 17, 
1939, when he conducted an entire con- 
cert of his own music. His Concerto 


Grosso No. 2 had its first American 


performance here at the opening con- 
cert of the season 1953-1954. 

The music of Martinu has also often 
been played by this Orchestra, with 
seven first performances. Both Serge 
Koussevitzky and Charles Munch were 
his personal friends. He was on the 


faculty of the Berkshire Music Center 


‘n 1946. When France was invaded in 
1940, Martinu, who had settled in Paris, 
was in danger of apprehension by the 


- Nazi authorities as an outspoken Czech 


nationalist. Charles Munch kept him 
in hiding at Rancon, near Limoges, 
whence, with much difficulty, he made 
his way via Lisbon to America. This 
country became his third home, and it 
was in the United States that he com- 
posed some of his most important music. 
His Parables had its first performance 
in Boston, on February 13, 1959, and was 
repeated at Tanglewood. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
three new players in its personnel—two 
violinists and a cellist. 

Ayrton Pinto, born in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1933, came to his country in 1953. 
He studied with Richard Burgin and 
Ruth Posselt, and has led the second 
violin section in the Springfield Or- 
chestra. 

Michel Sasson was born in Alexandria, 
Egypt, of French parents, in 1935. He 
went to Paris at the age of 15, took a 


first prize at the Conservatoire, and 


subsequently played violin in the Con- 
servatoire Orchestra. He has been in 
the United States for a year. 

The cellist is John Sant Ambrogio. 
Born in Glen Ridge, New Jersey in 
1932, he studied with Leonard Rose. 
He joined the Harrisburg Symphony 
Orchestra as principal cellist in 1953. 
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Riches Ahead 
_At Symphony 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 

According to the custom of the past 78 first-Fri- 
days-in-October, the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
offer its first concert of the season in Symphony Hall, 
Friday afternoon, October 2. The occasion marks the 
start of the 79th season and, also, the 11th year of 
Charles Munch’s tenure—the longest conductorship of 
the Boston Symphony, save for Serge Koussevitzky, in 
its history. 


ig specific plans for the sea- 
son haven’t crystallized yet, and new work b in- 
; y Ibert would be in- 
pte P “hi subject to change. cluded in the 78th season, but 
oon. his time last year, for this never came about.) However, 

e, it was expected that a| the Hall has released an outline 


The selection of soloists appears of its plans, a blueprint indicating 
equally promising. New perform- that a bountiful and varied season 
ers with the Boston Symphony lies in store. 
are the violin.st, Ruggiero Ricci,’ The conducti it j 
and the pianist, Margrit Weber. hoped, will cag Tao J Bo 
ao has presented several con- g burden on Dr. Munch. In the 
re con cig oag Boston area past he has undertaken a brutal 
owl quality is known to the and pressure-laden task without 
Wehe ofan audience. Margrit stint. Save for those times when 
sees r bo yok ag tol aha ar ye he has been immobilized by illness 
‘will ‘intr fon ge, and she or exhaustion he has frequently 
mar team dint new yh hs by |borne a crushing schedule. Let’s 
Miesting poser, Bohuslav |trust that the 1959-60 routine 

ge doesn’t try to cram his individual 

Still another first local appear- artistic temperament into a mould 
ance with the Boston Symphony |Suitable for a Leonard Benstein. 
Orchestra will be that of Jorge 
Bolet, the pianist, who has played Guest Conduc tors 
at the Berkshire Festival. Invited 
virtuosi, with memorable past per- 
formances in Boston, are Gregor 
Piatagorsky, the ‘cellist, Isaac 

|Stern, violinist, Ania Dorfmann, 
jpianist, and the young pianist, 
Gary Graffman who has appeared 
to dazzling advantage with the 


At any rate, Charles Munch will, 
as usual, conduct a majority of 
the 24 Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening concerts. But there 
‘appears to be a varied array of 
guests, The Associate Conductor, 
‘Richard Burgin, whose adventur- 


Bostonians on records. Moreover US | ee nas P rovided 
the Tuesday evening series will ROMS Of Fe He MEEISING Tigh: 
have a debut: that of the pianist hignts of many Symphony seasons, 
Claude Frank. > will conduct several programs. For 
the first time Boston will have a 

The Tuesday evening series of chance to hear William Steinberg, 
the Symphony begins October 6 who has done so much to preserve 
(nine concerts) while the Sunday Reiner’s standards while impres-. 
afternoon series commences No- sing his own personality on the’ 
vember 8 (six concerts). During Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
the Sunday series Stern, Ricci and And such familiar but distin- 
Graffman have been scheduled as quished artists as Eugene Orman- 
soloists; in addition to Claude |dy, Thomas Schippers and Fer- 


forth Piatagorsky and Stern. conductor’s role. 


Frank, the Tuesday series "ey enc Fricsay return in the guest 


THREE GREAT MUSICIANS 


Since the end of the last symphony 
season the musical world has lost three 
of its most eminent musicians: Ernest 
Bloch, who died July 15; Wanda Lan- 
dowska, who died August 16; and Bohu- 
slay Martinu, who died August 28. 
Their loss will be the more keenly felt 
in Boston, for each has figured im- 
portantly in the Boston Symphony con- 
certs. Mme. Landowska, it is true, has 
not appeared with this Orchestra for 
many years (she played Handel’s Con- 
certo in B-flat for Harpsichord on De- 
cember 3, 1923, under Pierre Monteux 
and returned at the end of cai 
1926, to play Falla’s Concerto e 
Harpsichord and Chamber Orchestra 

rire Serge Koussevitzky.) Music by 
a ae has been frequently 
Ernest Bloch’s Schelomo was per- 
formed in his memory on July 25 at a 
Berkshire Festival concert. His first 
appearance was on March 23, 1917, 
*For the conv 
radio listeners, 


will be announce 
weeks to follow. 


enience of subscribers and 
the programs for these series 
in each book for the two 


when, a newcomer to America and al- 
most unknown, Karl Muck invited him 
to conduct his Three Jewish Poems. 
Since then thirteen of his works have 
been performed at these concerts. A 
notable program was that of March 17, 
1939, when he conducted an entire con- 
cert of his own music. His Concerto 


Grosso No. 2 had its first American 


performance here at the opening con- 
cert of the season 1953-1954. 

The music of Martinu has also often 
been played by this Orchestra, with 
seven first performances. Both Serge 
Koussevitzky and Charles Munch were 


| his personal friends. He was on the 
- faculty of the Berkshire Music Center 


‘n 1946. When France was invaded in 
1940, Martinu, who had settled in Paris, 


was in danger of apprehension by the 
- Nazi authorities as an outspoken Czech 


nationalist. Charles Munch kept him 
in hiding at Rancon, near Limoges, 
whence, with much difficulty, he made 
his way via Lisbon to America. This 
country became his third home, and it 
was in the United States that he com- 
posed some of his most important music. 
His Parables had its first performance 
in Boston, on February 13, 1959, and was 
repeated at Tanglewood. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
three new players in its personnel—two 
violinists and a cellist. 

Ayrton Pinto, born in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1933, came to his country in 1953. 
He studied with Richard Burgin and 
Ruth Posselt, and has led the second 
violin section in the Springfield Or- 
chestra. 

Michel Sasson was born in Alexandria, 
Egypt, of French parents, in 1935. He 
went to Paris at the age of 15, took a 
first prize at the Conservatoire, and 
subsequently played violin in the Con- 
servatoire Orchestra. He has been in 
the United States for a year. 

The cellist is John Sant Ambrogio. 
Born in Glen Ridge, New Jersey in 
1932, he studied with Leonard Rose. 
He joined the Harrisburg Symphony 
Orchestra as principal cellist in 1953. 
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left, John Sant Ambrogio, cellist; Ayrton Pinto and Michel Sasson, violinists. 


Three New String Players 
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In Symphony Tus Season 


he fate 7: Sih le AQ 
Three new string players | Sasson is of French ancestry, 


will be on stage at Symphony] and was born in Alexandria 
Hall when the Boston Sym- Egypt, May 18. 1935. He a, 
phony Orchestra begins its} ten, 
‘79th season Friday afternoon 


‘Oct. 3. 


tended the Paris Conservatory, 
where he won first prize in 
violin, awarded by a jury 
‘They are John Sant Ambro-| whose chairman was the vir- 
igio, cellist, and violinists Ayr-|ituoso Henryk Szeryng. Sas- 


ar Pinto and Michel Sasson.|)yon played in chamber orches- 


Sant Ambrogio, born in Glen||tras jin Paris and London, then 


Ridge, N.J., June 12, 1932, at-\ joined the Radio Eirean ‘ 
nga Lebanon Valley Col-\chestra in Dublin stiller tiie 
lege and did post graduate) Hungarian conductor, Milan 
work at Ohio University. He Horvat. Last year Sasson 
joined the Harrisburg, Pa., studied at the New England 
Symphony in 1952 and became Conservatory, and was con- 
its concertmaster in 1953. certmaster of its orchestra. 
Pinto already is known to Sant Ambrogio and Pinto 
{Boston by virtue of public ap- studied at the Berkshire Music 
pearances during and after his Center, the Summer school op- 
years aS a student at the New erated by the Boston Sym- 
England Conservatory. He was phony Orchestra in connection 
born in Brazil Dec. 12, 1933, with the Berkshire Festival at 
and came to the United States Tanglewood. Sant Ambrogio 
fwhen he was 19 as an ex-|was there in 1952 and 1953 
change student upon a Nelson winning, in the former year, 
Rockefeller scholarship| He the Piatigorsky Award. | 
has been a member of the Es-| Pinto won the Serge Kous- 


— ee ee 


oe Concerts Orchestra. sevitzky Prize at Tanglewood 
into is now entering his fifth’ in 1956, and. was concertmaster 
ear as a member of the New of the student orchestra. 

ngland Conservatory faculty.! 
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fred Winograd, cellist. 
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ON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—(From 
left) Olivia Luetske, harpist; Doriot Anthony Dwyer, principal flutist, and Wini- 


Discord on Uniforms 


Symphony 


Ladies Hit 


Formal Dress Idea 
Kite By EDGAR J. DRISCOLL (&¢¢/%S } 


They'll have a tough time 
homogenizing the girls. . 

And the august assemblage 
of the first International Mu- 
sic Conference had better 
stick to their pipes and their 


tabours and leave the girls 
alone. 

The Conference meets in 
New York today, and one of 
the side issues will be the 
problem of finding a “dress 
for women orchestra mem- 


bers equal to the men’s white 
tie.” 

There’s no problem. They 
can just forget it. 

Mrs. Jouett Shouse, chair- 
man of President HKisenhow- 
er’s Music Committee of the 
People to People Program, 
and a leader in the plan for 
an orchestra uniform, empha~- 
sizes the difficulties. 
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Three new 
will be on stage at Symphony 
Hall when the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra begins its 
‘79th season Friday afternoon 
Oct. 3. 
| They are John Sant Ambro- 
igio, cellist, and violinists Ayr- 
ton Pinto and Michel Sasson. 
| Sant Ambrogio, born in Glen 
Ridge, N.J., June 12, 1932, at- 
tended Lebanon Valley Col- 
‘lege and did post graduate 
work at Ohio University. He 
joined the Harrisburg, Pa., 
Symphony in 1952 and became 
‘its concertmaster in 1953. 
| Pinto already is known to 
Boston by virtue of public ap- 
pearances during and after his 
years as a student at the New 
| England Conservatory. He was 
‘born in Brazil Dec. 12, 1933, 
‘and came to the United States 
when he was 19 as an ex- 
change student upon a Nelson 
Rockefeller scholarship! He 
planade Concerts Orchestra. 
Pinto is now entering his fifth 
year as a member of the New 


England Conservatory faculty. 


strmg players] 


lie been a member of the Es- | 


/ 
a /S 
Sasson is of French ancestry, 
and was born in Alexandria, 
Egypt. May 18, 1935. He at- ) 
tended the Paris Conservatory, apes rsaie eC 
where he won first prize in fy, 8 ike LE 
oe ee ee THE THREE LADI 
whose chairman was the vir- le! 
tuoso Henryk Szeryng. Sas- 
‘son played in chamber orches- 
tras in Paris and London, then 
joined the Radio Eireann Or- 
chestra in Dublin under the 
Hungarian conductor, Milan 
Horvat. Last year Sasson 
studied at the New England 
Conservatory, and was con- 
certmaster of its orchestra. 
Sant Ambrogio and Pinto 
studied at the Berkshire Music 
Center, the Summer school op- 
erated by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in connection 
with the Berkshire Festival at 
Tanglewood, Sant Ambrogio| 
was there in 1952 and 1953, 
winning, in the former year, 
the Piatigorsky Award. | 
| Pinto won the Serge Kous-! 
sevitzky Prize at Tanglewood 
in 1956, and. was concertmaster 
of the student orchestra. 
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They'll have a tough time 
homogenizing the girls. . 

And the august assemblage 
of the first International Mu- 
sic Conference had _ better 
stick to their pipes and their 


tabours and leave the girls 
alone. 

The Conference meets in 
New York today, and one of 
the side issues will be the 
problem of finding a “dress 
for women orchestra mem- 


bers equal to the men’s white 
tie.” 

There’s no problem. 
can just forget it. . 

Mrs. Jouett Shouse, chair- 
man of President Eisenhow- 
er’s Music Committee of the 
People to People Program, 
and a leader in the plan for 
an orchestra uniform, empha- 
sizes the difficulties. 
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“I like a long sleeve, so I 
don’t stick on the harp’s 
sounding-board,”’ Olivia ex- 
plains. But I don’t like a full | 
Skirt, because I don’t like a. 
lot of material flapping 
around my feet when I pedal. 


“Tt must be equally suited 
to the violinist-and the ’cell- 
ist; it must travel and not 
wrinkle; it must allow for 
plenty of movement and still 
remain becoming to a variety, 
of ages, faces and figures.” 

Three attractive examples of 
ages, faces and figures in Bos- 
ton’s famous Symphony Or- 
| chestra agree to the decimal 
point that there’s plenty to be 

| ‘discussed in the music world, 

| ‘but clothes don’t come into it. 

0. wick ‘sta e off, Td Doriot Anthony Dwyer of 

SO quick On stage and off, I'd aa, ae | ; | y_ De of 

never have the time.” Dreary White Collar | ig ee bud, 
| This whole style hassle has’ at 


| cate ; : oa | Luetcke, harpist, also of 

Problem For ’Cellist been resolved in the course of 7] re 
i ; | (@xperiences by _ these three, Chestnut Hill; and Winifred | 
iy ge someone decided while playing ip other or- Winograd, cellist, of Need- 
“ Ss ‘ ? an ; : . ube so al ; 7 i 
ee ee em for Gataras in Indiana, Texas, and ham, cheerfully chorus their 


the women players,” says |California. : 
Winifred. “I'd look smart try- In one orchestra, Mrs. Dwyer Syphon Rea 
ing to navigate with a bow in (was one of about a dozen ical ocaeininn 

| “If you have the ability to 


jone hand, a ’cello in the other, women players. 
; ~~ 9 
speaking,” she play in a symphony orches- 


and trying to gather up my | “Generally 
skirt as I went.” | |Sald, “we wore white blouses | . ic? hie 
“There are some sorts of and dark skirts. But we didn’t hee youre presumably a is 
unwritten rules, which nearly look alike. You'd be surprised ito tigure out how to dress for 
everyone playing in a major how many kinds of white it,” says friendly Mrs. Wino- 
orchestra abides by anyway,” blouses there are, Each girl grad. 
adds Mrs. Dwyer, the first picked her own. | “And what’s more, a girl 
gr sledge enact Kaa “Nobody likes being in uni- wha totes a cello around needs 
Symphony. “You dress ean Pa Mt a much, some or- something different f “a a gil 
but inconscicuously, and in collage emping a white who carries a flute,” she con- 


‘ : Collar on al . oF aver 
keeping with the 10b you have all the girl play ers, 


tinued. 
to do. It all comes down to a tile dreary, Says Winifred, Agreeing with this, Mrs. 


Their dresses are black, with 
perhaps touches of white; may- 
be a bit of jewelry, if it doesn’t 
flash; three-quarter or long 
Sleeves; ballerina or waltz- 
length skirts. None of the girls 
| wears these dresses except for 
‘performances, 


“We wouldn't be inclined to 
anyway ; but technically you 
ican take them off your income 


“Of course,” she added re- 
flectively, there are harpists 
who go to the trouble of pin- 
ning back a full skirt just be- 
fore they start a piece, and 
whipping out the pin when 
they take a bow. They have to 
reef in their skirts like a spin- 
naker. Really, though, life’s 


Ee oe 


— 
tax if they’r@afor business 
only,” one girl explained. 


matter of simple good taste.” 


“The dresses the girls wear 
are simple, effective, and have 
the well-merited approval of 


fellow - orchestra members | 


(male), 


“Tf you had to wear a uni- 
form you'd feel as if you were 
in Somebody else’s clothes, You 
need to be comfortable, free to 
Play without thinking abou; 
your clothes... and you need 
merely to create an illusion of 
comformity,” summed up 

livia, | 
“And all of us resist looking 
Just like everybody else.” the 
girls added, “even the men... 
did you ever take a foot check 
on what they wear With those 
Striped pants and black coats? 
There are times when you can 
Spot a pair of loafers.” 


— ee ow. 


! 


Dwyer added: “I like a dress 
that isn’t quite floor length, so 
as not to drag on the stage 
boards, Otherwise, to have a 
clean skirt always handy, 
you'd have to take a ward- 
robe of them when you went 


on tour. On the other hand, | 


when you sit in the front row 


for a solo, you need a dress | 


that goes gracefully over 
your knees,” 





Program Change 

Charles Munch, musie direc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, announces that the 
opening concerts of the Or- 
chestra’s 79th season (Oct. 2-3) 
have been altered to include 
the playing of “The Parables” 
by Bohuslav Martinu in mem- 
ory of the Czech composer who 
died Aug. 29 in Switzerland. 


Munch Will Begin 79th 
Symphony Sason I riday 


Charles “Munch will begin|!owing the conclusion of the 
at Symphony Hall next Frj-/Perkshire Festival at Tangle- 
day afternoon at 2:15, the 79th 


Soloists during the season 
season of the Boston Sym- wil] include Ruggiero Ricci, 
phony Orchestra, and his OWN violin; Margrit Weber, piano, 


lth season as its music direc-! who wil] introduce a new con- 
tor. His opening program.,|certo by Bohuslav Martinu: 
.which will be repeated Satur-'Jorge Bolet, piano; Gregor 
day evening at 8:30, will con-|Piatigorsky, cellist; violinist 


: aries ” ‘Isaac Stern and the pianists 
gist of Mozart’s “Prague SYM-lAnia Dorfmann and Gary 
phony (K. 504), the “Spring’!Graffman. 


Symphony—No., 1, B-flat ma-| Guest conductors will in- 
jor, by Schuman n, and clude William Steinberg, music 
Martinu’s “The Parables” director of the Pittsburgh Sym- 


phony; Eugene Ormandy, Fer- me | 2: ‘ 
performed in honor of the ene Fricsay and Thomas Schip- Se 
composer's death. ‘pers. Richard Burgin, concert 
Dr. Munch returned to Bos-/™aster and associate conduc- 
‘tor, will direct sever; ; 
fon last Friday after a short) ppoorams. rec several music director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
holiday spent in France, fol-! ’ 


at Symphony Hall next Friday afternoon. 
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er lure Festival 
at Symphony Hall next Fri- 
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‘who will introduce a new con 
tor His opening program, certo by Bohusla 

—HKelte > ' ~~ ' 
.which will be repeated Satur-\Jorge Bolet, piano; 
, , ? | -iatigorsky, cellist: 
day evening at 8:30. will con- Piatigorsk te . 

tof M ; : ”« Isaac Ster n and the 

S zart’s “Prague” my) - | : we - 
Bist Of Mozart's “Prague” Sym-|Ania Dorfmann at 
phony (K. 504), the “Spring”! Graffman. 
Symphony—No. 1, B-flat ma- 


’ 


Guest conductors will; 
jor, by Schumann, and clude William Steinberg, musi 
Martinu’s “The Parables.” Girector of the Pittsburgh Sym 


a Y lil’ 


. ., phony; Eugene Ormandy, Fer- 
performed in honor of 


composer's death 
) master associate condu 
Dr. Munch returned to Bos- mas er BOG 4S 2 Reape lla asl 
OT, Vii rect Seyvor: 
ton last Friday after a short ,..’...... 
programs. 
holiday spent in France, fol- 


poloists during the season 


include Ruggiero Ricci. 


Me anc rics ay and Thomas Schip- 
pers. Richard Burgin, concert 


CHARL ES MUNCH will g omy his 11th season as 
music director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at Symphony Hall next Friday afternoon. 





~ Munch to Honor | 
Czech Composer 


“Poi 
By ROBERT TAYLOR rald - Odd. ¢* 9 


Czechoslovakia has produced three outstanding| 
composers in its history: Anton Dvorak, Bedrich| 
Smetana and Boluslav Martinu. Last August 29 Martinu, 
died in Geneva, Switzerland. Because it was late Satur- 
day and because Martinu was not as well publicized as 
many contemporary composers, his death went relative- 
ly unnoticed in the American press. It is fitting that 
Charles Munch should choose the opening concert of the 
Boston Symphon’s 79th season to honor his memory. 


It is fitting not only in terms| 
af Martinu’s stature in world point (his formal training con- 
culture, but also in terms of his|sisted of a few months of incom- 
links to Boston. Although the pleted study under Joseph Suki 
composer’s work reflected hisjin Prague) was amazing. He! 
Czech heritage, Boston's connec-|possessed a remarkable talent. 
tion with his career was marked.ithat was expressed in terms of | 

The late Serge Koussevitzky | Musica’ logic, coherence and 
{ntroduced the works of Martinu|Structure, the classic objectiv-| 
to America, “‘La Bagarre,” a ity of a Bach rather than the! 
symphonic suite in 1927, and “La revolutionary subjectivity of a 
Rapsodie” in 1928. Of Martinu’s| Beethoven. i : 
six symphonies, Nos. 1, 3 andj In Martinu two traditions met: 
6 had a premiere at Symphony|one the folk element of his ethnic 
Hall: the latter, probably the musical background, the other the 
most popular of his symphonic element of French neo-classic- 
writings, “Fantasies Symphon-|1sm tinted with impressionism. | 


iques,’’ received its first hearing, From his long residence jn). 


-y 9 1955. under Dr. Munch.|France, his association w ith 
January 9, loo, ¥ Roussel, with Stravinsky, he de- 
Superb Workman veloped a char acterictically| 
7 _|French appreciation of unity. 

Many other pieces from his|His appeal for Koussevitzky and 
vast and varied output also were|for Munch, conductors of strik- 
introduced to America here, theling extremes, of the romantic as | 
Concerto Grosso and the Viclinjopposed to the classical temper- 
Concerto perhaps the most mem-| ament, may well have been based 
orable, He was granted the Eliz-lon these different aspects as 
abeth Sprague Coolidge award|well as his undoubted mastery | 
for his String Sextet and taughtjof his art, His music is rich and 
at the Berkshire Music Center. |complex. 


Only last season Martinu’s | And there is still another el 
“The Parables’ was presented jement in Martinu’s music. too— 
under Charles Munch in the |that of estrangement, exile and 
world premiere; it is this com- |anxiety. Since his output reveals 
position that has been schedul- }a number of vivid strands. he 
ed as a tribute in the opening |was often dubbed a cosmopolite. 
concerts. It did not strike me, jas if the contemporary idiom had 
at first, as one of Martinu’s |broken down all other traditions 
enduring works, though char- |to provide an international lan- 
acteristicaly fine-grained in |guage. But modernism’s lexicon 
workmanship. consists of a number of related 
For as a technician Martinu|dialects; and Martinu sounded 
had few equals among world com-|@ particularly cogent topical note. 
posers, His instinct for counter- 


| 
' 


— — mee eee 


Wrote as Exile 


‘if one compares him to Stra- 
jvinsky, a definite influence, one 
may note the gulf between Stra- 
jvinsky, a true cosmopolite who 
is at home anywhere, and Mar- 
‘tinu, a European of the 20th cen- 
tury. The comparison is not in- 
/tended to endorse cosmopolitan-. 
ism but to show that Martinu 
be as an exile. His music 
reflected more the alien in a re- 
moved setting than the ability to! 
absorb cultures voraciously, | 
_ I am reminded in this regard | 
of “The Comedy on the 
Bridge,”’ one of the few Mar- 
tinu operas heard in Boston. 
He was drawn to the theater 
as few first-rank composers 
have been in our era (the re- 
liable Baker’s Dictionary com- | 
piled by Nicolas Slonimsky | 
lists 19 or 20 Martinu operas), | 
yet only a scattering have been | 
seen here due to the impossible | 
economic conditions of opera. | 
At any rate, the libretto of the’ 
“Comedy” concerns a group of | 
people trapped on a bridge be- 
tween two warring nations. They 
cannot go forward, they cannot 
/S0 back. It is a masterful symbol 
of the uprooted Europe of our 
tume. Martinu found escape from’ 
‘the bridge through his art, but 
its image left a Haunting im- 
‘pression behind. 


Yr. Munch Returns 


l'o Open Season 


Charles Munch returned to 
Boston Friday (Sept. 25), via 
Air France, to prepare his 11th 
season as Music Director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
the season, the orchestra's 79th, 
opens at Symphony Hall on Fri- 


day, Oct. 2. | 


Doctor Munch flew to France 
in August at the conclusion of 
the Berkshire Festival, held 
each summer at Tanglewood 
(Lenox, Mass.) in conjunction 


with the orchestra’s summer 


school of music (The Berkshire 
Music Center), for a short holi- 
day prior to the heavy winter 
schedule. 


For the opening concerts of 
the season (Friday, Oct, 2, and 
Saturday, Oct. 3), Doctor Munch 
has announced the following 
program: Mozart: Symphony 
No, 38, in D major, ‘‘Prague,” 
K. 504; Schumann: Symphony 
No, 1 in B flat major, Op. 38; 
and, in memory of the Czech 
composer who died this sum- 
mer, Bohuslay Martinu’s ‘The 
Parables.” 





Charles Munch Initiates 
“yl His llth Year on Oct. 2 
aries Munch will initiate | York; and appearances in Wash- 


C ; 
' - | inet elphia, 

his eleventh year as music dl- [Sewn to paebed Pry. wew 
rector of the Boston Symphony /is,yen,’ New London, Storrs 
“Orchestra with the opening con- | (Conn.), Northampton (Mass.), 
cert of the orchestra’s 79th sea- } Utica, Syracuse, Toledo, Detroit, 
son on Friday afternoon, Oct. 2, (| and Ann Arbor. 
in Symphony Hall. \. | 

He will conduct a majority of 
the 24 Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening concerts, Richard 
Burgin, associate conductor, will 
conduct several programs, and 
William Steinberg, music dl- 
rector of. the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been 1In-| 
vited to make his first appear- | 
ances with the orchestra. Eu-) 
gene Ormandy, Ferenc Fricsay, | 
and Thomas Schippers will re- 
turn as guest conductors. 

Soloists for the Friday-Satur- 
day series will include first per- 
formances with the orchestra by 
Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, and 
Margrit Weber, pianist, who will 
introduce a new concerto by 
Bohuslav Martint. Jorge Bolet, 
pianist, who has been heard at 
the Berkshire Festival, will ap- 
pear with the orchestra for the 
first time in Boston. Dr. Munch 
has also engaged Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, cellist; Isaac Stern, vio- 
linist, and Ania Dorfmann and 
Gary Graffman, pianists. 

Mr. Steinberg will conduct 
one program in both the Tues- 
day evening series of nine con- | 
certs, which opens on Oct. 6, | 
and the Sunday afternoon series | 
of six concerts, which begins | 
Nov. 8. The soloists during the | 
Sunday series will be the Messrs. | 
Stern, Ricci, and Graffman. | 
Claude Frank, pianist, will make , 
his debut with the orchestra on 
the Tuesday series; the Messrs. 
Piatigorsky and Stern also will 
be heard. Some season tickets 
for the Tuesday and Sunday 
series are available at the sea- 
son ticket office, Symphony Hall, 
- In addition to its Cambridge 
series of six Tuesday concerts, 
the orchestra will continue a 
season of five concerts in Provi- 
dence and Brooklyn: two series 
of five concerts each in New 
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SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY 
nn UES 


First Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroBeER 2, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcroBeEr 3, at 8:30 o'clock 


MOZART Symphony No. 38, in D major, “Prague,” K. 504 


Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
Ill. Finale: Presto 


BOHUSLAV MARTINU po a a ee eee 


(December 8, 1890 — August 28, 1959) 


I. The Parable of a Sculpture 
II. The Parable of a Garden 
Ill. The Parable of a Labyrinth 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, Op. 38 


Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace 
Larghetto , 

Scherzo: Molto vivace; Trio: Molto pit vivace; Trio Il 
Allegro animato e grazioso 





Boston eis Opens 79th Year 


Letee IE 
& Dr 


yA 
. U 
By MARJORIE W. SHERMAN 


It’s one of the nicest places 
in the world to be on a Fri- 


day aft | ie 
y ernoon and _ three ‘worn by Rutty Katpikia, here 


generations of Bostonians 
have thought so and arranged 
their time accordingly. 


And whether you're a 
seventeen-year-old Cabot 
Whose’ grandfather helped 
Henry Lee Higginson get the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
started in 1881, or a 70-year- 
old Gottlieb from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia whose first 24 hours in 


America are not yet up, you 
share, not only the magnifi- 
cence of the music, but the 
continuity of the concerts 
themselves. 

Here in a vastly changing 
world are things that have 
remained the same, 


Even the rush seats have 
only gone up 10 cents (from 
50 to 60 cents) in 79 years. 

And the students. from 
Radcliffe and Harvard and 
Wellesley and B.U. and M.LT. 


and Northeastern and Tufts 
still line up, apples in their 
pockets, on the steps of Sym- 
phony Hall, right after break- | 
fast so they’ll be first to buy © 
lone of the 251 seats to be 
saved, under the terms of Mr. 
Higginson’s original bequest, , 
for students only. © 

One ticket to a customer, 
and first come, first served. 

French is spoken here— 
and Italian—and German— 
Polish, too, and Danish. 

In fact, some of the 
adopted Bostonians like Max- 
im Karolik and Paris-born 
Mrs. W. Raymond Kitchel, 
spoke two or three languages 
as they exchanged the first 
of the Symphony season’s 
greetings in the long familiar 
corridors. 


Boston’s dearly loved tweed 
suits matched honors with 
silk saris like the lovely one 


‘from India to study at Bos- 


} 


| 
| 


ton University. 


~~ + -  e 


Here From Paris 


In Boston from Paris, Capt 
Yves Joffe shared his first Bos- 
ton Symphony seats’ with 
Count Erik von Severaid of 
Denmark and U.N., and Pieter 
Doorn of Holland was also a 


Symphony visitor yesterday. 


' 


The longtime subscribers 
and visitors alike rose to wel- 
come Charles Munch to the 


conductor’s stand. Among the 
many, many familiar figures 
listening to the Mozart Prague 


‘Symphony that started Dr. 


Munch’s 11th year in the 50- 
year-old hall were the Oliver 


| Wolcotts, who were in the 
‘audience 11 years ago, too, as 


were Mrs. George Lewis, Mrs. 


Robert H. Stevenson and her 


‘symphony seatmate, Mrs. 


Joshua Holden, Mrs. John 
Ames, the Henry Cabots, Mrs. 
Allan Forbes, Mrs. Edward 


J. L. Ropes and Mrs. F. Wads- 


worth Busk, 


Mrs. Harry Coolidge wore 


Slim blue tweeds and so did 
Mrs. B. Phippen Donnell, Silk- 
suited and pretty, Iris Win- 


throp used the Winthrop fam- 


a a eee | 


‘ily seats yesterday, and her 
North Shore neighbor Neil 
Ayer his family’s seats, Mrs. 
John Dane’s guest was her 
daughter’s Radcliffe roommate, 
Louise Erickson, and also col- 
lege neighbors at Symphony 
‘were Nina Powell and Mary 
Swope. James Lawrence, 
G. Wallace Woodworth, and 
Mrs. Robert Hallowell were 
neighbors. 


nch Begins 11th Season as Director. 


Still others of the vast, 
Pleased audience were Jane 
Megrew, Mrs. Cesare Lombroso 
(back from a Summer in Eu- 


rope), Mrs. Louis Hough, Mrs. 
ey Currens, Mrs. Moses 
; Uliams and her son Alex, 
ean Grandin, Mrs. James 
: eral Mrs. David Wilder 
“nd many many more, 


W ith Tribute to Martinu 


ra fotr, (9~&~ | 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-| gram as a memorial to him. 
TRA, Charles Munch music direc- No better choice could have 
tor, began the 79th season yester-|}jeen made than The Parables, 
day afternoon at Symphony Hall. the last Martinu score to be 
The program, which will be repea|introduced by this Orchestra, 
Mozart: “Prague’’ Symphony; Bo- and, to my taste, one Oo * 
huslav Martinu: The Parables (per- finest. For the benefit of those} 
formed in memory of the composer); | who may not have heard the| 
Schumann: Symphony No. 1+ in\premiere here last Feb. 13, or, 
B-flat maior. the performance last Summer 
at Tanglewood, a little back- 
By CYRUS DURGIN ground. concerning ib mag Ls 
te Ij . Each o e 
Not that it ever is lkely el pen has a short literary 
occur at the start of a Boston |» -eface. The first two, from de 
Symphony season, but it Saint Exupery’s posthumous 
would not be inappropriate “Citadelle,” refer, respectively, 
were the audience suddenly to | to a parable of the alteration 
anticipate the musicians and!in the perceptions of a ag 
ising a verse of the Doxology,|by the mere fact that he has 
‘praising the Lord from Whom | beheld a sculpture, and gh gh 
‘all musical blessings flow. In) bie of a garden seen i” mo 
this city musical Spring and aspects of flower, frul Be 
life run contrary to other as- seed, never ending but song 02 
‘pects of Nature, and begin inj|ing in the suns course irom 
ithe physical Autumn when life to new life. 
Charles Munch and the gen-| The third is a parable of 
tlemen of the Orchestra re-|Theseus the mighty subdued 
convene at Symphony Hall. |by Ariadne, a paragraph taken 
Yesterday afternoon (and|from “The Journey gat bans co ' 
‘what a beauty!) it was the|by the French arama 
opening of the Orchestra’s Georges Neveux. 
79th season, and the 11th of| With these mottoes as an ad- 
‘Dr. Munch as music director.|/ vance indication of what Mar- 
‘Accordingly there was the tinu meant to express, the hu. 
usual, but heartfelt, ceremo-|man imagination may blenc 
nial of the audience and or-|words and music into any fan: 
‘chestra rising to greet the tasy of his choosing. Yet pre- 
leonductor upon his first en-|cisely what both meant to Mar- 
‘trance, and the smiling re-|tinu may not be the same 
‘sponse of Dr. Munch with a) meaning for you or for me. 
‘sustained bow. Music, for all its wondrous 
Mozart of — the sunlit} powers, cannot convey specific 
“Prague” Symphony provided thought, though it may evoke 
‘the first music, in a perform-|a close response in feeling. 
‘ance of glow and polish. This| | For this reason, it Is 
was fortunate, for it also pro-|sible to write of The Parables 
vided time and substance for only in terms of the nary 
us all to bask in the sheer itself, which is of a true a 
warmth and joy of hearing beauty by no means reg 
the Boston Symphony once /1n the contemporary _ so. 
more before proceeding to the|Parables have an bana ee" 
work of an admired composer technical mastery, a ad eae 
lately dead. : harmonic tensions and aoe 
Bohuslav Martinu died in|of a large, complex orches oo 
Switzerland last Aug. 28. Since|The first movement, so bo on 
Dr. Munch is an ardent pro- and so suggestive of e"* ays ie 
fessional admirer, and was a|me think back to a 
close fritnd of Martinu, it was mantics, There 1s th p asians 4 
altogether fitting that a work|scherzo quality to the ag Cae 
by this composer be included |—though it 1s ce gies ce. 
upon the first Symphony pro- gay, and the last Is ze 





scaie tast movement with 
striking details of melody and 
rhythmic ingenuity. Martinu 
Jwas a giant among his fellows. 
It is a pity we may have heard 
the last of his new work— 
though what else he may have 
left behind, I do not know. 

The Orchestra and the con- 
ductor were in their finest vein 
|the afternoon through, even 
if some untidiness of ensemble 
showed in the finale of Schu- 
mann’s “Spring” Symphony. 
What music-makers they are, 
and how fortunate are we that 
they make it in Boston! 

Next week Jorge Bolet will 
make his Boston debut as solo- 
ist in La Montaine’s Piano Con- 
certo, new here, and the Sym- 
phonic Variations by Cesar 
Franck, Charles Munch also 
will conduct Haydn’s ‘Mil- 
itary” Symphony, No. 100, and 
er “Le Chasseur mau- 

ag 


’ 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, with) 
Charles Munch conducting, presenied the) 
first concert of the 79th season in Sym. 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 

Symphony No. 38, 
“PBrague,’’ K. 50 
"The Parables” 
Symphony No. 
Op. 38 verses 
By oe pees 0 

It was in Symphony HAll on 
February 13th last that Bohuslav 
Martinu’s ‘‘The Parables” re- 
ceived a first performance. Now 
Martinu was dead, dead within re- 

cent weeks: but the great orches- 
tra that gave his work presence 
still endured to assert his immor- 
tality in music. 


| Thus, fittingly, did the 79th sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony Or-, 
chestra—the 11th year of Charles 
Munch’s tenure—open yesterday! 
afternoon on a note of requiem, | 
an end and a beginning. Though) 
Dr. Munch had scheduled the con-. 
eert in homage to Martinu, the 
'Czech composer who passed away 
'August 29th, it was far from a 
melancholy occasion, The after- 
noon, aside from its musical con- 
tent, possessed the beauty of con- 
tinuity and tradition. 


| Serge Koussevitzky introduced 


Martinu’s music to America in 
this same hall in 1927: three of 
the composer’s finest symphonies 
(1, 3 and 6) were first heard 
here: ‘‘The Parables’ is dedi- 
cated to Charles Munch. Mar-| 
tinu’s ties to Boston  proved| 
strong. 


Minor Work 


Still, I must confess that I | 
found “‘The Parables” a decid- 
edly minor work, if an apt tri- 
bute. On a second hearing it 
improves somewhat: the flaw- 
less craftsmanship of the or- 
chestration and the mysterious 
and mystical mood of the score 
provide a resplendent surface. 


As in most of Martinu’s writing 
the thematic material is direct 
and romantic, the accompaniments 
Impressionistic. “The Parables” 
fall into three parts, each: sug- 
gesting a misty mise-en-scene af- 
ter the manner of “L’Apres Midi.” 
The content, however, is not speci- 
tically programmatic; the music. 
I'd say, is intended to evoke 
mood and texture rather than lit- 
eral detail. 


And Martinu’s textures are 
never frayed, never—though in-: 
spired by the Impressionist school, 
—derivative. The golden shimmer} 
that enfolds the themes is delicate. 
Hanciful, sumptuous. It exists as; 
roccoco ornamentation of a hish| 
and handsome order. When we 
seek Martinu’s development of the 
material, on the other hand. we 
are left with constant repetitions 
and shiftings reminiscent of Stra-' 
vinsky; there is nothing to catch 
the aural imagination in a bold 
and evolving way, 


“The Parabes,”’ therefore. com- 
municate to the listener a magni- 
ficent set of sound effects. It is 
decorative music: and, decoration 
by all means, is fine art. Thanke 
to the skill and opulence of the! 
crafismanship here. this suite! 
should hold a place in Martinu’s: 
output; but I suspeet future gen-| 
erations will accord the composer | 
his rank in terms of the Concerto 
Grosso and the Double Concerto 
for two string orchestras. where 

| Martinu’s feeling for construction 
| is allied to a stronger emotional! 
impulse, 


Superb Form 


The remainder of the program| 
displayed the Orchestra in superb) 
form. Dr. Munch’s reading of 
Mozart’s ‘‘Prague’’ Symphony was| 
pliant and cheerful, touched with 
a wealth of melodic resource. The 
performance was as elegant as| 
‘one could wish, yet it was in the 
inature of a reprise. With the 
wealth of Haydn Symphonies, for 
example (I’m told that the ‘Mir-| 
acle’’ has never been done by the 
Boston Symphony) and the les-; 
ser-known Mozart available, the| 


re-iteration of the ‘‘Prague’” w 
less than a twelvemonth seems 
unnecessary. 


But no such reservations at- 
tach to the ‘‘Spring’? Symphony 
of Schumann, returning after a 
short lapse in glistening garb, 
The tempi were judicious, the 
playing splendid; it all had the 

’ spaciousness and joy of Schu- 
mann’s romantic temperament. 


i 

| At the ciose my eye fell on a 
ischumann quote in the program: 
‘I wrote the symphony toward 
the end of 1841, and, if I may say 
so, In the vernal passion that 
sways men until they are very 
old, and surprises them again 


with each year.” That was how 
lone felt about the return of 
Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony, too: it was spring in 
Symphony Hall yesterday. 


Next weekend Jorge Bolet will 
be soloist in the first Boston per- 
formance of La Montaine’s Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra. 
Dr. Munch has also scheduled 
Haydn’s ‘Military’ Symphony 
and Franck’s ‘‘Variatlons sym- 
phoniques’” and ‘‘Le Chasseur 
maudit.”’ 





Charles Munch Panticrus 


‘The Parables’ by Martini 
om 4 Botober. (459 By Harold Rogers : 


There are some people one; Dr. Munch, to whom the score 
meets again and again, andjis dedicated, brought every 
Moai const gl years may spend ea beg Srmah Baissea 

ey never become more than jk - 
MUttr Gistes “are “so tan peas lb eae Re 
whose interests are so or- . 
lnbahiy in tune with ours re Fe concert of the Boston Sym- 
after a few encounters a friend-|Phony’s 79th season, the listen 
jship is established that sanracinad PO piel oe et 
'to have lasted for years. | 
| The same is il of music, | Stepped on “stage. Those who 
-and “The Parables” of Bohuslav rr el gn Meo 2 Bia 
Martini, though I have heard}! . < 
them only three times in slightly ge ae ae minds. 7 is 
more than seven months, are as i eat 1S year in DBOs- 
lose t as s | . 
fia Met” Ravel's “Le Vane Yesterday afternoon Dr. Munch 
and Bartok’s Concerto for Or-|0Pened with a ee read 
ichestra. “The Parables” have} 6 of ge ps * gag 
‘the same cosmic quality about re PP scones. 3 ith all that 
them. In thrust they exceed a ia gently heattital Ft ‘ae 
unar probe, iia ae . POSS topes ye Ca 
__ Charles Munch conducted the ar Math eg Simo 
 Seehmepl a wy oe. lof no little Sturm and consid- 
ea, OD Feb, Of | erable Drang. The Larghetto 
|this year, and on July 17 he re- mt 


peated them at Tanglewood. The hea iabisutae sone ee 
|Performances _ this week aI) Scherzo is not so scherzoso, and 
played in the somposer's Me€M='the final Allegro (which is 
ory (he passed on in Liestal, | really a scherzo) is nothing more 
Switzerland, on Aug. 28), and|than a scene from a 19th-cen- 
the note of sadness was lost in tury ballet 
the radiant combinations of ri a 
sound, 
As the parables themselves | 
(two’ by Saint-Exupéry, one by 
Neveux) point the way to larger , 
concepts, Martind’s music, rest- | 
ing on their literal basis, reaches 
out for universal ideas. We. 
have heard again and again of 
“the music of the spheres,” 
| though no one can tell you what 
it is. But in the opening strains- 
| where Martina places the horns 
in a wonderfully close harmony’ 
—-Is not this a kind of cosmic 
‘strain? 
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SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY 


Second Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 9g, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocrtoser 10, at 8:30 o’clock 


Symphony No. 100, in G major, ‘‘Military” 
Adagio; Allegro 
Allegretto 
Minuetto 
Finale: Presto 


LA MONTAINE Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. g 


I. Moderately fast, decisive 
II. Elegy: Adagio 
III. Finale 
(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


“Variations symphoniques” for Piano and Orchestra 


“Le Chasseur maudit,” Symphonic Poem 


SOLOIST 
JORGE BOLET 


Mr. Boer uses the Baldwin Piano 


aoe. Se SR a ERO = 
eietneteientiene 





Jorge Bolet will be soloist 
in the Boston premiere of John 
La Montaine’s Piano Concerto 
at the weekend concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 


Mra. @804 fo/6/oF7 


JORGE BOLET 


Born in Havana, Cuba, Jorge Bolet 
was developed as a piano prodigy and 
appeared with the Havana Philharmonic 
as a small boy. He was sent to the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel- 
phia on a scholarship and there studied 
with David Saperton. On his graduation, 
the Cuban government sent him to 
Europe to study, and there he gave many 
concerts in various cities. In this coun- 
try he has been even more active. He 
joined the United States Army. A part 
of his service was the post of Music 
Director for the United States troops 
in Tokyo. He is now a citizen of this 
country. Mr. Bolet has played with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the 
Berkshire Festivals in 1951 and 1953. 
His present appearances are his first 
with this Orchestra in Boston. 


Bolet Symphony Soloist 
In La Montaine Concerto 


“feslm Glebe, 4 


Jorge Bolet, Havana-born|School and Juilliard. His Piano 
pianist, has been invited by|Concerto won him the Pulitzer 


music director Charles Munch 
to be soloist at the Boston 


Symphony 
concerts at 


;Symhony Hall #3388 


Friday after- ss 
(noon at 2:15 3a 
and Saturday sae 
| evening at 8:30. sm Bs 
‘Bolet wills 
‘make his first 3 
Boston appear- #33 
ances in the gue 
local premiere fia. 
of John La 
Montaine’ s eae fo 
Piano Concer- BOWEL 
to, Op. 9, com- 


Prize for 1959. 


Open Rehearsals 


Dr. Munch this season will 
continue the policy of Open 
Rehearsals, the schedule for 
which is as follows: Nov. 5, Dec. 
10, Jan. 6, Feb. 11, Feb. 25, 
Mar. 10 and Apr. 13, Seats 
Will be unreserved and the 
rehearsals will begin at 7:30. 
‘Series tickets are available. 


The Tuesday evening Bos- 
'ton Symphony series at Sym- 
phony Hall will begin Oct. 
‘6 at 8:30, Charles Munch will 
conduct Mozart’s “Prague” 
Symphony, the Fifth Sym- 
‘phony of Beethoven and the 


missioned by the National|Suite from Aaron Copland’s 


teh mpnony Orchestra of W ash- 


ington and perfofmed there 


last November 
iast INOVempDer. 


opera, “The Tender Land.” 
Other concerts of the Tues- 

day series will be Nov. 10. 

Dec. 8 and 22: Jan. 12, Feb: 


Charles Munch will also 9, Mar. 1 and 15, and Apr. 19. 


conauct Haydn’s “Military” 
Symphony; the Cesar Franck 
“ymphonic Variations, Mr. Bo- 
let soloist, and Franck’s “Le 
Chasseur Maudit.” 

Bolet came to the United 
states on a scholarship to the 
Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, won the Naum.- 
berg Young Artists Award and 
the Josef Hofmann Prize. He 
appeared with the _ Boston 
Symphony at Tanglewood in 


1QO82 
vivre, 


John La Montaine, a com- 
poser as yet little known in 
Boston, was born in 1920 at 
Oak Park,.IlL; studied in Chi- 
cago and at the Eastman 


Highlights of the series will 
be appearances by William 
Steinberg as guest conductor: 
cellist Gregor  Piagigorsky: 
Isaac Stern, violin, afid Claude 
Frank, piano, in his first per- 
formance with this Orchestra. 
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CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, Op. 9 
By Jonn LA MONTAINE 
Born in Oak Park, Illinois, March 17, 1920 


This Concerto was commissioned by the National Symphony Orchestra and by 


the American Music Center under a Ford Foundation grant. It had its first per- 
formance in Washington under the direction of Howard Mitchell on November 25, 
1958. The Concerto is scored for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 
2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 


g trombones, timpani, xylophone, bass drum, cymbals, triangle and strings. 
The Concerto was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for music In the present year. The 
score bears a dedication to Mrs. Harwood Smeeth of Chicago. 


oun LA Montane had his early musical training in Chicago at the 

American Conservatory there under Stella Roberts. He continued 
his studies at the Eastman School of Music in Rochester under Bernard 
Rogers and Dr. Howard Hanson. After serving from 1942 to 1946 in 
the United States Navy, he studied for a year at the Juilliard School of 
Music under Bernard Wagenaar. He began his professional career as 
a concert pianist (having studied with Margaret Farr Wilson and 
Rudolph Ganz in Chicago, Max Landow and George MacNabb at 
Eastman), and was the pianist for Arturo Toscanini in the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra until Toscanini’s retirement in 1954. In the 
summer of 1955 he went to France and consulted Mile. Nadia Bou- 


langer at Fontainebleau. She urged him on the strength of what he 
had composed to devote his efforts to composition. ] 

Music by La Montaine which has until this time found performance 
includes: ‘‘Songs of the Rose of Sharon,” a song cycle with orchestra, 
which was introduced in Washington and presented in Boston last 
season by the National Symphony with Leontyne Price as soloist; 
“Tubilant Overture” (Columbus Symphony); Cantata, “God of Grace 
and God of Glory” (Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo); Symphony (Eph- 


raim Festival, Wisconsin); Song Cycle, “Fragments from Song of Songs” 


(New Haven Symphony Orchestra). 


Mr. La Montaine has provided the following description of his 
Concerto: 

“The first movement begins with a brief introduction in the horns, 
containing motivic material that plays an important part in all three 
movements of the Concerto. ‘Then follows the principal theme stated 
by the piano and repeated by the orchestra. After a contrapuntal 
extension of this material by piano and orchestra together, the second 
theme appears in the first and second violins against pizzicati in the 
lower strings. The second theme is re-stated by the flutes, with a 
decorative elaboration by the piano. This is allowed to grow into a 


dramatic codetta, which closes the exposition. ‘Then follows a develop- 
ment in which these materials are brought into new relations to each 
other, mounting to a climax based on the horn introduction material, 
and leading to a ff restatement of the principal theme. ‘The second 
theme then reappears as in the exposition, followed by the codetta in 
which the forces of pianist and orchestra are pitted strongly against 
each other. The piano then begins quietly the cadenza, which stems 
from the pianistic decoration of the second theme. ‘The cadenza con- 
cludes with bravura octaves leading to a coda in which both piano and 
orchestra take part in a scherzando elaboration in triplets of the 


material of the horn introduction. 


“The second movement is an elegy in memory of the composer's 


sister, Isabel La Montaine. 


“The Finale consists of a short introduction by the orchestra followed 
by a short cadenza by the piano, and then by the marking Alla marcia, 
which dominates the entire movement. ‘The rigorous march rhythm 
is unrelieved except for a large cantilena second theme in 3/2 time, 
which appears twice in extended form. All thematic matter and much 
of the accompanying figures found in the last movement are based on 
the opening horn motives of the first movement.” 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Charles Munch conducting, presented the 
second program of the 79th season yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Jorge 

olet, pianist, was the solo artist. The 
Sragram will be repeated tonight: 

. wympnony No. 100, in 
G maior, “Military” 

Concerto for piano and 

orchestra, Op. 9 ....La Montaine 

Variations symphoniques”’ for 

PS piano and orchestra 

Le Chasseur maudit,’’ 


He 7 ay, phonic Poem 
BY ee bben vas 


.- Yesterday afternoon proved one 


of the most beguiling Fridays 
with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in recent years. 


It displayed a first-rank piano 
virtuoso, Jorge Bolet’ it revived 
the best of Cesar Franck, the 

Variations symphoniques,”’ and 
the worst, ‘“‘Le Chasseur maudit’’ 
it’ bore a touch of the familiar, 
Haydn’s delightful ‘‘Military” 
Symphony; and, best of all, it 
Tesounded to a fresh and vital 
new voice in American composi- 
tion, John La Montaine. 


native of Oak Park, [Mlinois, | 
the early demesne of Ernest | 
Hemingway. One mentions this | 


because the qualities of his | 
Piano Concerto, Op. 9, the 
rugged outlook, economy of | 
means, the emotional urgency, 
have their affinities in litera- 
ture. Mr. La Montaine’s mus- 
ical progenitor, however, is Bela 
Bartok; and within Bartok’s 
tradition he has written a work | 
that makes most of his con-— 
' temporaries appear domish and 
mannered. 


In Three Parts 


After Bartok, what? When 
asked why he had composed no 
‘mature work for piano, Benjamin 
Britten replied that part of the 
problem was that of how to write 
for the instrument following such 
a powerful innovator. It would 


; 
' 


jbe too much to expect Mr. La 
|Montaine, at one bound, to create 
1a new pianoistic style. What he 


has done is to adapt Bartok-ian 
elements into an idiom of per- 
sonal distinction. | 





CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, OP. 9 
By Jonn LA MONTAINE 
Born in Oak Park, Illinois, March 17, 1920 


This Concerto was commissioned by the National Symphony Orchestra and by 
the American Music Center under a Ford Foundation grant. It had its first per- 
formance in Washington under the direction of Howard Mitchell on November 25, 
1958. The Concerto is scored for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 
2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 


g trombones, timpani, xylophone, bass drum, cymbals, triangle and strings. 
The Concerto was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for music In the present year. The 


score bears a dedication to Mrs. Harwood Smeeth of Chicago. 


oun LA MontalnE had his early musical training 1n Chicago at the 

American Conservatory there under Stella Roberts. He continued 
his studies at the Eastman School of Music in Rochester under Bernard 
Rogers and Dr. Howard Hanson. After serving from 1942 to 1946 in 
the United States Navy, he studied for a year at the Juilliard School of 
Music under Bernard Wagenaar. He began his professional career as 
a concert pianist (having studied with Margaret Farr Wilson and 
Rudolph Ganz in Chicago, Max Landow and George MacNabb at 
Eastman), and was the pianist for Arturo Toscanini in the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra until Toscanini’s retirement in 1954. In the 
summer of 1955 he went to France and consulted Mlle. Nadia Bou- 


langer at Fontainebleau. She urged him on the strength of what he 
had composed to devote his efforts to composition. 

Music by La Montaine which has until this time found performance 
includes: “Songs of the Rose of Sharon,” a song cycle with orchestra, 
which was introduced in Washington and presented in Boston last 
season by the National Symphony with Leontyne Price as soloist; 
“Jubilant Overture” (Columbus Symphony); Cantata, “God of Grace 
and God of Glory” (Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo); Symphony (Eph- 
raim Festival, Wisconsin); Song Cycle, “Fragments from Song of Songs” 
(New Haven Symphony Orchestra). 


Mr. La Montaine has provided the following description of his 
Concerto: 

“The first movement begins with a brief introduction in the horns, 
containing motivic material that plays an important part in all three 
movements of the Concerto. ‘Then follows the principal theme stated 
by the piano and repeated by the orchestra. After a contrapuntal 
extension of this material by piano and orchestra together, the second 
theme appears in the first and second violins against pizzicati in the 
lower strings. The second theme is re-stated by the flutes, with a 
decorative elaboration by the piano. This is allowed to grow into a 


~~ 


dramatic codetta, which closes the exposition. Then follows a develop- 
ment in which these materials are brought into new relations to each 
other, mounting to a climax based on the horn introduction material, 
and leading to a ff restatement of the principal theme. The second 
theme then reappears as in the exposition, followed by the codetta in 
which the forces of pianist and orchestra are pitted strongly against 
each other. The piano then begins quietly the cadenza, which stems 
from the pianistic decoration of the second theme. ‘The cadenza con- 
cludes with bravura octaves leading to a coda in which both piano and 
orchestra take part in a scherzando elaboration in triplets of the 
material of the horn introduction. 

“The second movement is an elegy in memory of the composer's 
sister, Isabel La Montaine. 

“The Finale consists of a short introduction by the orchestra followed 
by a short cadenza by the piano, and then by the marking Alla marcia, 
which dominates the entire movement. ‘The rigorous march rhythm 
is unrelieved except for a large cantilena second theme in 3/2 time, 
which appears twice in extended form. All thematic matter and much 
of the accompanying figures found in the last movement are based on 
the opening horn motives of the first movement.” 


Symphony Concert native of Oak Park, [Mlinois, 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, the early demesne of Ernest | 


Charles Munch conducting, presented the 


second program of the 79th season yes-| Hemingway. One mentions this | 


ferday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Jorge 


Bolet, pianist, was the solo artist. The because the qualities of his — 
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ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


csmn gaps 
er Jorge Bolet Heard 


The concerto is in three parts: | Jorge Bolet, making his first’ 
By Harold Rogers plano against a_ rather erudt 


the first, eee ap’ de- appearance with the one 
cisive,” the second an adagio ‘offered a brilliant account of Mr. | Not man : . 
elegy, and a finale, The scoring La Montaine’s music; and 'have the Dod ane composers | Orchestra, cals provides passages | 
achieves unusual timbres and the “Variations Symphoniques 'two of their symphonic work Ai Pr arp contrast but of con- 
colors, it Jacks fussiness. The further illumined his interpretive | played in Symphony Hall with; ‘ + wry moods. Lyricism is his 
writing for piano and orchestral! mastery. The ‘‘Variations” avoid a year. John La Montaine is i ‘rang Po as was evident in 
forces is resourceful, the state- the long-windedness that mars |who has. Last season the or | seo, gaged of the Adagio. 
ment of the thematic ideas in- Franck as a symphonist, and Mr. ‘tional Symphony, under How-|an e the dirge welled up into 
tensely dramatic and the dynamic Bolet endowed them with a pen- ‘ard Mitchell’s direction. ‘came Fel reread yg ys he 
epths of a 


tension between orchestra and the 
soloist affords both an opportunity 
fer well-balanced. display. 


In short, the Concerto is boldly 
conceived and propelled by an 
‘incandescent emotional fervor.) 
Mr. La Montaine often employs’ 
the piano as a percussive instru- 
ment and he is given to the brus- 
gue rhythmic patterns so charac- 
teristic of Bartok. The dialogue 
at times between the piano and 
orchestra pits them—particularly 
toward the close of the first move- 
ment—in harsh, angry discords. 


But the wrangling never seems 
peevish. For instance, the reso- 
lution of that same first move- 
ment, through a quiet piano 


_—-— 


First Appearance 


The composer was in the audi- 
ence and received an ovation. He 
also received, earlier this year, 
the Pulitzer Prize for his score. 


sive, delicately-articulated lyric: | 
ism. Whereas the Concerto called 
for dramatic realization, the 
Franck demanded a singing tone, | 
melodic definition and refined 
dynamic outline. Mr. Bolet 
brought a thorough understand- 
ing of these aspects to the piece, 
and his figurations were notably 
‘sensitive and fluent. : 


“Te Chasseur maudit,” dis- 
closed another aspect of Franck, 
‘though, as dated as a Maxfield 
Parrish mural. The programmatic 
tale about the huntsman damned 
because he defied the Sunday 
Blue Laws, inspired the composer 
to a bloodcurdling whoop-em-up | 
chase music mood. Prior to the| 
invention of the Lone Ranger, | 
this must have seemed exciting, | 
and the orchestra played it so} 
lustily one could practically hear | 
the posse yipping through the 
gulch. The piece is a_ happy 
novelty, revived after a lapse of 
nearly 20 years. 


Save for a frenetic finale, the 
Haydn went with ease and in-, 
finite charm. Incidentally, I’m 
afraid a program book error led 
me to chide Mr. Munch for re- 
peating Mozart’s ‘Prague’ last 
week, when actually he had done, 


\ ———————— ea 


the “Haffner” in 1958 Mea 
‘culpa. Yesterday’s Haydn, ex- 
cepting the fast tempi, endorsed. 


‘lar less interesting 

s | g. It may be 
/hoped he will soon find the | 
| happy medium. 


marked ‘Moderately fast, de-|D min 


Pf Ooty with Mr. La Mon-! Mahler elegy. 
Sharon,” and Y the Rose of} The Finale stomped) forward 
'was the sopra agi Be Frice | in a stiff march, ornamented by 
| weekend the Boatne Sen ae | phonon statements from the 
lee | phony | piano. The whol iec . 
is ole ce 5 
formances of his Opus 9." Con: | Charter aenven mgsiated, by 
| png us 9, a Con-/}Charles Munch : , 
cer cn and Mr. . 
are ne Bil can and Orchestra, | orchestra and piano ei eee 
Mr “te Bsncyrcy as soloist. be a fine give-and-take. The 
a man of tate t H is obviously | composer, too, earns his share of 
out for his we talent ae | naa ype for a score that holds 
lg © . . slCa an- | O entities in a 2 1x7 : 
uag ood d 
ne kl "haseeeies Tae yet | balance. Mr, La Montaine was 
he is * Qual accent,;0n hand to thank Dr. Mune 
ie” oe Haiti progress. | and Mr. Bolet and to becker ths 
Rhiaron’ BS Of > Rose of | listeners’ enthusiastic applaus 
bnamhd were disturbingly ut- | ae | | " 
Sché nde sae pure diction of | . 
Sees nigh ta early “Gurre- | If we accept the high stand- 
pes vig With his Piano Con-|2'@S of criteria established by 
‘erto, however, he confronts his | ‘%¢ Jate Bernard Berenson—that 
Own day and th ‘art. i net : at 
Pr e€ many chal-'| » In order to be great art 
Hioie 2 he offers; yet his eclec- | Should enhance one’s life—then 
on — is often obvious (to some/! Must admit that I did not feel 
is — may have echoes of|@Mhanced by the new Piano 
the Stravinsky Capriccio), |Concerto. But, someone may 
s Be ei Se Grae dd who can possibly feel en- 
True, it is not easy for a man/| Ae i by a new contemporary 
to find his way i ae TOY | work, the idiom of which he 
arch | y in Our mid-cen- ) might not understand? And this 
ur) musical jungle. Mr. La; @uestioner may have a point 
Montaine was reminiscent in his | Yet many great contemporary 


“Songs of the Rose of Sharon,” | br have enhanced listeners’ 
> iilves on the first hearing. The 


but he eo 
, mmunicated a flood 
AF iets { ’ i Secret is not so : th 
ally, pag ee Wenn, ae ,idiom as it is in se “muitos an 
: ginal, but | inspiration. } 
_ The quality of César Franck’s 
foe gd generally remained 
hgh sgge cl a nigh level; and it j 
: penin mov i a 
g ement, | more appealing—not even in the 
or Symphony—than it is in 


cisive,” he ls ’ Ti 
polses a very lyrical|his “Variations Symphoniques”’ 
| 


his urbanity in the period. 


The plaudits are richly merited. 


Next weekend Joseph Silverstein | for Piano and Orchestra. Mr. 
will be soloist in Mozart’s Violin’ : Bolet again came forward to 
Concerto, No. 4. Charles Munch ea hee ° perfor mance. 
has also scheduled’s Bach’s| was a time whi he Say all 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 6:| Bee and glitter. But he is mel- 
Rctee Weitiiies © bod thas : Owing, and a Pplanist who has 
vedi zig : ssel’s : not mellowed could hardlv play 
i these Franck variations as they 
should be played. A 

_ Dr. Munch opened with a 

crisp reading of Haydn’s “Mili- 

tary” Symphony and brought 

the. concer: to a brilliant close 

ranck’s “I, Y 
maudit” eee | 
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In La Montaine, Concerto | 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, Charles Munch music direc 
tor, presented at Symphony Hall, 
yesterday afternoon, and ill re- 
t sone at 8:30, th 


litary’’; 

Piano Concerto, Op. 9 (first per~ 

formance in Boston), soloist: Jorge 

Bolet (first appearance in Boston); 

anck: Symphonic bls poy (Mt. 

olet, soloist) ; Franck: “Le Chas- 
seur ‘Maudit.” 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


John La Montaine’s Piano 
Concerto, which was awarded 


the 1959 Pulitzer Prize for mu- 


sic, received its first Boston 
performance yesterday by 


Charles Munch and the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra. The 
local premiere also brought 
the first appearance here of. 
the piano soloist, Cuban-born| 
Jorge  Bolet, whose fine- 
grained and polished work im- 
mediately made it plain why,) 
elsewhere, he for some time 


‘has been regarded as an artist’ 


of high order. 

The truth to teli—as one. 
sees the truth, of course—the 
pianist will be longer remem- 
bered than his Concerto, al- 
though the work has its arrest- 
ing moments, and a most un- 
usual finale in the form of a 
march. Bolet was provided 


here with a part which is) 
rather less a full-scaled piano. 


solo than a prominent obbli- 
gato for keyboard. 

It is something of a relief to | 
report that La Montaine’s Con-| 
certo is safely tonal, though 
the color of his harmony (of. 
which there is rather more 
than true counterpoint) sug- 
gests a degree of “‘wrong-note” 
contrivance just for the sake 
of not being too plainly tonal. 
The first movement is massive, 
often loud, full of changing 
meters, which as it seemed to 
me upon first hearing, serve 
more to interrupt forward 


i Thythmic motion than to secure 


the irregular variety of melo- 
dies or of rhythms that are so 


| dear to contemporary compos- 


in Sg 


he adagio that constitutes 
ad movement is an 


3 ry in of the com- 
ser’ sister. Isabel; a bitter- 


linist, will be soloist in the! 


Oct 


sweet ctehe of piano| 
and orchestra that might be} 
much more effective were the! 
-/composer to thin out a good bit 
‘lof the prevailingly thick or- 


chestration. 


La Montaine is at his best in 
the march finale, a movement 


of vigor; consistent forward 


motion, all of a piece in man-| 
ner, and a fine oppogition of. 
solo instrument and orchestra. | 


Quite naturally, the familiar 
Symphonic Variations of | 
Cesar Franck were a better| 
‘test of Mr. Bolet’s playing, | 
‘which was a model of fine, | 
‘singing tone (upon a superb| 
piano, by the way), mastery 
of the Franckian style, and an) 
unfailing sense of adjustment. 
with the orchestra. Yet it. 
seemed that he did an excel-| 
lent job with the Concertd, : 
as well. At any rate, La Mon- 
taine and Bolet were given 
a notably cordial greeting by 


ithe Friday audience. 


It was time that Dr. Munch 
gave us Franck’s mellow yet 


brilliant old chestnut, “Le 
‘Chasseur Maudit,” an expertly 
‘orchestrated piece full of 


Romantic nonsense and fire, 
and a sure. house- bringer- 
downer. It hadn’t been done 
here since the visit as guest 
of Desire Defauw in 1940. 
Munch conducted it like a gen- 


eral alarm conflagration, and 


‘the effect was rousing, 

As matters turn out today, 
Haydn and his “Military” 
Symphony (which is not the 
most exciting Haydn, but an 
engaging piece with its flour- 


ishes of percussion) receive). 


but a sentence, whose pur- 
pose is to report an admirable 
performance, | 

Next week Joseph Silver- 
stein, Boston ‘Symphony Vio- | 
Mozart Concerto in D major’ 
(K. 218) and Ravel’s 
gane”; Charles Munch also 
will present the Sixth Bran- 
denburg Concerto of Bach, and 
Roussel’s Fourth Symphony, 


SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON 


FRIDAY 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY 


Thira Program 


AFTERNOON, OcrosBer 16, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcroBeEr 17, at 8:30 o’clock 


*Brandenburg Concerto No. 6, in B-flat major, for Strings 


Allegro 


Adagio ma non tanto 


Violin Concerto No. 4, in D major, K. 218 


Andante cantabile 
Rondeau: Andante grazioso 


INTERMISSION 


“Tzigane,” for Violin and Orchestra 


Symphony No. 4, Op. 53 


Lento; Allegro con brio 


Lento molto 
Allegro scherzando 
Allegro molto 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH SILVERSTEIN 





Jorge Bolet Is Soloist — 


In La Montaine Concerto 
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TRA, Charles Munch music direc- sweet interweaving of piano . 
tor, presented at Symphony | Hall, and orchestra that might be) 
esterday afternoon, and will re- . 
peat tonight at 8:30, the second much more effective were the 
posses of ene soe ice to composer to thin out a good bit 
: mphony in : 2g , 

100, Meilitary”s La Montaine: of the prevailingly thick or- 
Piano Concerto, Op. (first per— : 
formance in Boston), soloist: Jorge chestration. 


Bolet (first appearance in Boston);} J,qa Montaine is at his best in| Thi rd P V0 VAM 
Franck: Symphonic Variations (Mt. | 
Bolet, soloist); Franck: “Le Chas- the march finale, a movement, 
eur ‘Maudit.” of vigor; consistent forward 
By CYRUS DURGIN motion, all of a piece in man-| 
ner, and a fine oppogition of 


“Cee craggy solo instrument and orchestra. FRIDAY AFTER 
Cc », while a ; ‘as | ; i 
the 1959 Pulitzer Prize for mu-|.. @uite naturally, the familiar TERNOON, Ocroser 16, at 2:15 o’clock 


sic, received its first Boston|>»™Phonic Variations — of 


performance yesterday by esa Franck were a better) SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 17, at 8:30 o’clock 
Ghiarles Munch and the Bos-|‘©St 0f Mr. Solets playing, : | 
ton Symphony Orchestra. The| Which was a model of fine, | | 
local premiere also brought 2 agg age (upon a superb | 
the Ast appearance here of PiAn0; BY the Way), mastery 
Yo gga (appl Soacepgae salad unfailing sense of adjustment | *Brandenburg Concerto No. 6, in B-flat major, for Strings 
grained and polished work im-|W/th the orchestra. Yet it . Allegro 
mediately made it plain why seemed that he did an excel- 
elsewhere, he for some time|/€™t Job with the Concerts, AGRO Be ee ties 
‘has been regarded as an artist 28, Well. At any rate, La Mon- 
of high order. taine and Bolet were given 
in deith te tell—as one|®@ notably cordial greeting by 


sees the truth, of course—the | ©, Friday audience. Violin Concerto No. 4, in D major, K. 218 

pianist will be longer remem-| was time thet Or. Munch 

bered than his Concerto, al- 82Vve US Franck's mellow yet 

though the work has its arrest-. brilliant old chestnut, “Le . Andante cantabile 

ing moments, and a most un-| Chasseur Maudit,” an expertly . Rondeau: Andante grazioso 

usual finale in the form of a O'Chestrated piece full of 

march. Bolet was provided ROMantic nonsense and fire, 

Ihere with a part which is soul a sure house-bringer- INTERMISSION 

rather less a full-scaled piano GOWner. It hadn't been done 

solo than a prominent obbli- | here since the visit as guest 

gato for keyboard. of Desire Defauw in 1940. “Tzigane,” for Violin and Orchestra 
It is something of a relief to ‘Munch conducted it like a gen- 


report that La Montaine’s Con-|eral alarm conflagration, and 
certo is safely tonal, though) '€ effect was rousing. | 
the color of his harmony (of As matters turn out. today, | . Lento; Allegro con brio 
which there is rather more) 2@8yan and his “Military” | 
‘than true counterpoint) sug- |>¥Y™MPhony (which is not the’ . Lento molto 
igests a degree of “wrong-note” | Most exciting Haydn, but an) Allegro scherzando 
contrivance just for the sake |CNSasing piece with its flour-| All 
of not being too plainly tonal, 'S2®S Of Percussion) receive) egro molto 
The first movement is massive,|OUt 2 Sentence, whose pur-| 
often loud, full of changing cortste lh hn an admirable 
meters, which as it seemed to | 
me upon first hearing, neDhre Next week Joseph Silver-| SOLOIST 
more to interrupt forward }\°!"» Boston Symphony vio-| JOSEPH SILVERSTEIN 
| rhythmic motion than to secure | Moss rt “Co be soloist in the 
the irregular variety of melo-|(j “aie oncerto in D major 
dies or of rhythms that are so|\" ,~)”? and Ravel's “Tzi- 
| dear to contemporary compos- 82° ; Charles Munch _ also 
ing theory. ye present the Sixth Bran- 
The adagio that constitutes enburg Concerto of Bach, and 
the second movement is an|°USsel’s Fourth Symphony. 
elegy in memory of the com- 
-poser’s sister Isabel; a bitter- 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony’ Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the third 
concert of the 7 mn 


as soloist: 
Brandenburg concerto No. 6, in B-flat 
maior, for strings J. S. Bach 
viguin Concerto No, maior, 
zart 
i Navel 
Roussel 


By ier TAYLOR 
Joseph Silverstein, a 27-year-old 
violinist, stepped from the ranks 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra yesterday to deliver as come- 
ly a solo performance as any of 
the world’s better-known virtuosi. 


It is no easy task to emerge 
from the relatively anonymous 
background of desk-men into the 
solo spotlight. It might well daunt 
the most experienced and dis- 
ciplined artist. The demands of the 
solo role are of another order; 
playing together is a group func- 
tion, in appearing alone one re- 
veals, so to speak, oneself, 


Moreover, when you are sched- 
juled to interpret two such con- 
trasting works as Mozart’s fas- 
tidious Violin Concerto No. 4 and 
Ravel’s theatrical ‘‘Tzigane,”’ the 
task becomes doubly difficult. I 
would expect Mr. Silverstein to) 
excel at the Ravel; it is a young| 
man’s music, calling for forays| 
on the high-registers of the G| 
string, quadruple stops and a bat-| 
tery of bowings (“488 sixteenth 
notes in changing velocities, com- 
ing abruptly to a stop’) guar- 
anteed to bowl over the audience. 
Such a piece challenges a young 
musician precisely in those areas 
where contemporary teaching: 


methods have best prepared him: | 


in the field of technique. 
Another Matter 


But the Mozart is another mat- | 
ter. Less flashy than the Ravel, 
the problems of the Concerto | 

are more subtle and significant. 

And that is, of course, the rea- 
son why Mozart’s writing for 
violin, exceedingly lovely though 
it is, seldom appears on a pro- 
gram unless backed up by an 
obvious cascade of fireworks. 
The artist is required to make 
his points by musical rather 
than digital means. 


From the start, though, Mr. 
Silverstein demonstrated his af- 
finity to the Mozart Concerto. I 
found his playing warm, rhapsodic 
and touched by an unobtrusive 


personal style that indicated his 
emotional commitment to the 
score. He gave the work to us 
with a finished and elegant sur- 
face but he did not burnish it ex- 
cessively. The dimensions were 
apt, never overblown; and his 


| 

tonal quality (Mr. Silverstein was 
playing on a Guadagnini lent him 
for the performance) was no less 
than ravishing. 


- In short, this was a compelling 
lyric ‘statement, just as it should 
be, that revealed the inner charac- 
ter of the music. Afterward Mr. 
‘Silverstein reappeared to traverse 
the Ravel with an aplomb befit- 
ting the only American to reach 
the finals of the Belgian Queen 
Elizabeth competition this year. 
‘To me the ‘“‘Tzigane”’ is a trifle 
garish, if novel; and the soloist 
endowed it with the proper music 
hall gypsy bravura. 


Peak of Form 


The program as a whole might | 


well have been sub-titled ‘‘The 
Classical Tradition, Bach to 
Roussel,” for it exhibited a rare 
unity in demonstrating the prog- 
ress in contrasting musical 
ment in contrasting musical 
epochs. I thought Charles 
Munch’s reading of Roussel’s 
Symphony No. 4 an admirable 


distillation of those qualities, | 


showing the conductor at the 
peak of his form. 

The symphony, last of the com- 
poser’s four, is one of the finest 
in our century, notable for the 
precision with which Roussel 
treats his orchestral materials. 
The line of the work engagingly 
develops plain yet original themes 
into a stylish structure. In partic- 
ular, the vigor of the scherzo, the’ 
color of the orchestration, the 
buoyancy, of the rhythms, catch 
the aural imagination. It is all 
very simple yet extremely sophis- 
ticated—the kind of sophistication 
deriving from knowing what to) 
leave out; a superbly urbane! 
lcrafitsmanshin. 
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Mr. Munch’s reading of the 
Brandenburg is more debatable. 
Seemingly, he errs on the side of 
slowness until you realize how 
often Bach allegros are taken 
prestissimo these days. He pro- 
jected a generally lively account, 
nevertheless, despite moments of| 
extreme caution, and the strings 
of the Symphony have seldom 
sounded more glowing. 

Next week the Orchestra will 
be on tour. Thomas Schippers will 
be guest conductor October 30-31. 
He has scheduled Durante’s Con-| 
certo for strings in F minor; 


‘Barber’s ‘‘Medea’s Meditation and 


Dance of Vengeance”; Wagner’s 
‘““Meistersinger’’ Prelude and the 


‘Symphony No, 4 of Tchaikowsky. 
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certo in B-flat major, No. 6; Mozart: r 
Violin Concerto in D major_ (K. flexibility - Bach . Sixth Brand : 
218), Joseph | Silverstein soloist; enburg Concerto is not really 
avel: ‘‘Tzigane,”’ r. Vv n | 
soloist; Roussel: Symphony No, 4, |2% orchestral work at all, but a) 
chamber piece which may be 


By CYRUS DURGIN done, without thickening of 


; +,\texture, by multiple violas, 
agen peed getty % 16 or cellos and double-basses. Yet it 
iffering excellences in a MUCN|takes a conductor of keen per- 


contrasted program by thejception, and much individual 
Boston ,Symphony Orchestra/skill from the strings, to keep 


yesterday afternoon. Indeed,|the contrapuntal voices clear, 
this was one of those occasions|the rhythm flowing but not 


jwhen the chosen music and its ard. Dr. Munch and the small 
|performance left one in a glow number of Symphony lower 
of complete satisfaction. strings managed it to perfec- 


Conductor Charles Munchition. The result was ex- 


was both generous and wise to|ttaordinarily pure Bach. 


invite Joseph Silverstein, of i 
the third desk in the first vio-/Music of Perfection 


lin section, to be soloist in! The large sonorities, the 


|Mozart’s delectable D major|color' and glitter and. drive 
yConcerto (K. 218) and Ravel’s\were reserved for Albert 


intricate and showy “Tzigane.” |Royssel’s Fourth Symphony, a 


|Silverstein is a most remark-|work which I regard as expert 


ably gifted musician of his in-\decorative art, and which de- 
strument who, having ap-jserves more fréquent hearing 


jpeared at a Tuesday evening |than it has had in the decade 


concert three years ago, mef-\nast. This is: music of a con- 
ited opportunity to play solo|sistent and individual style, 
for the Friday and Saturday |dynamic and’ utterly healthy, 
subscribers, jabstract but not mechanistic, 

His performance of Mozart, perfection in its adjustment of 


so clearly and neatly articu- length to. substance, sheer en- 
lated, so unforced and lyrical,|joyment in its emotional 
did him ‘enormous credit. It buoyancy. ~ 


was one of the most pleasing} You find no striving for 
performances of this gentle effect here; the effect comes 
| work I can remember, singing, naturally, in’ the personal 
jtender, completely poised in!character o 
\technic and style. No wonder, 

ithe moment it was over, 


. bd } . . . 4 
fine ovation from the audience. ‘sort of music which excites Dr. 


“Tzigane,” a  peculiarly|Munch to his sparkling best as 
jrhapsodic modern “gypsy” conductor. . 
showpiece was.as effective, but} Next week the Orchestra 
displayful completely within|will be on tour. At the con- 
the limits of impeccable taste. |certs of Oct. 30 and 31, Thomas 
Such authority of playing in Schippers, as guest, will pre- 
two such disparate works testi-|sent Durante’s F minor Con- 
fies both to an increase of ma-|certo for Strings, No, 1; “Me. 
turity in the past three years, |dea’s Meditation and Dance of 
and to his flexibility as per-|Vengeance,” by Samuel RBar- 
former. A vioiinist whose prin-|ber; the Prelude to Wagner’s 
cipal work is orchestral en-|“Die Meistersinger,” and the 
semble playing can find him-|F minor Symphony of 
self altogether too subdued'Tchaikoysky. 
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SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON, 1959-1960 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


SEVEN OPEN REHEARSALS 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
at 7:30 P.M. 


FOR $9.00 


NOVEMBER 5 JANUARY 6 MARCH 10 
DECEMBER 10 FEBRUARY 11 APRIL 13 
FEBRUARY 25 


Season tickets for the seven rehearsals at Symphony Hall 


Box Office at $9.00 for the series. Tickets, if any remain, 
will be sold at $2.00 for a single rehearsal. No SEATS 


ARE RESERVED. SERIES TICKETS Now ON SALE. 
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series, Charles Munch, music di-| This quality of a great or-" 


rector, conducted the following : ; : 
program: Bach: Brandenburg Con-|Chestra is also found, in part, in 


certo in B-flat major, No. 6: Mozart:| flexibility. Bach’s Sixth Brand- 


Violin Concerto in D major. (K, 

218), Joseph _ Silverstein ' soloist;;enburg Concerto is not reall; 

rast hcuseel Socnphoute Mera an orchestral work at all, but a 
chamber piece which may be 
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ebecaiy siden nit 5 aye — cellos and double-basses. Yet it 
differing excellences in a MUCH takes a conductor of keen per- 
contrasted program by the€iception, and much individual 
|Boston , Symphony Orchestra|skill from the strings, to keep 
yesterday afternoon. Indeed,|the contrapuntal voices clear, 
this was one of those occasions the rhythm flowing but not 
when the chosen music and its/hard. Dr. Munch and the small 
performance left one ina glow|number of Symphony lower 
of complete satisfaction. strings managed it to perfec- 
Conductor Charles Munchition. The result was ex- 
was both generous and wise to|traordinarily pure Bach. 
invite Joseph Silverstein, of) 
the third desk in the first vio-/Musie of Perfection 
lin section, to be soloist in| The large  sonorities, the 
\Mozart’s delectable D major/color and glitter and drive 
jConcerto (K. 218) and Ravel’s|were reserved for Albert 


intricate and showy “Tzigane.”|Roussel’s Fourth Symphony, a 
Silverstein is a most remark-|work which I regard as expert 
ably gifted musician of his in-| decorative art, and which de- 
strument who, having ap- serves more fréquent hearing 
|peared at a Tuesday evening than it has had in the decade 
concert three years ago, MeIr-'pnast. This is music of a con- 
ited opportunity to play solo sistent and individual style, 
for the Friday and Saturday dynamic and utterly healthy, 
|subscribers, abstract but not mechanistic, 
| His performance of Mozart, perfection in its adjustment of 
so clearly and neatly articu- Jength to. substance, sheer en- 
‘lated, so unforced and lyrical,|joyment in its emotional 
‘did him ‘enormous credit. It) buoyancy. 
‘was one of the most pleasing} You find no 
‘performances of this gentle effect here; the effect comes 
|work I can remember, singing, naturally, in the personal 
tender, completely poised in'character of Roussel’s bright 
technic and style. No wonder, melody, the acid tang of op- 
ithe moment it was over, aposing harmonies and_ his 
rustle of “Bravo!” came spon- ebullient rhythm, the vivd col- 
taneously from his colleagues'orgs of his instrumentation. I¢ 
onstage, closely followed by ais, too, all very French, the 
fine ovation from the audience. 'sort of music which excites Dr. 
“Tzigane,” a peculiarly|Munch to his sparkling best as 

| rhapsodic modern “8yPsy” conductor. ; 
showplece was as effective, but) Next week the Orchestra 
displayful completely within|will be on tour. At the con- 
the limits of impeccable taste. icerts of Oct. 30 and 31, Thomas 
Such authority of playing in|Schippers, as guest, wil] pre- 
two such disparate works testi-|sent Durante’s F minor Con- 
fies both to an increase of ma-|certo for Strings, No, l; “Me. 
turity in the past three years, dea’s Meditation and Dance of 
and to his flexibility as per-| Vengeance,” by Samuel Bar. 
former. A violinist whose prin-|ber; the Prelude to Wagner’s 
cipal work is orchestral en-|“Die Meistersinger,” and the 
semble playing can find him-|F minor Symphony of 
self altogether too subdued Tchaikovsky. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


A few desirable seats still available for the 


subscription series of 


Six Sunday Afternoon Concerts 


November 8 February 28 


January 10 March 13 


January 31 April 3 


William Steinberg will be guest conductor on January 10. Soloists 
will be Gary Graffman, Piano; Isaac Stern, Violin, and Ruggiero 
Ricci, Violin. 


Prices: $12, $16, $20 


Inquire at the Subscription Office, Massachusetts Avenue entrance 
CO 6-1492 


- BROADCASTS by the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Winter Season, 1959-1960 


The Saturday evening concerts of the Winter Season will 
be broadcast live on the following stations: 


WGBH-FM 89.7 me Boston 
*WCRB-AM 1330 ke Boston 
*WCRB-FM 102.5 me Boston 

**WXHR-FM 96.9 me Boston 
**WTAG-FM 96.1 mc Worcester 
**WNHC-FM 99.1 me New Haven 
**WOXR-AM 1560 ke New York 
**WOXR-FM 96.3 mc New York 
**WFIL-FM 102.1 me Philadelphia 
**WFMZ-FM 100.7 me Allentown, Pa. 
**WFLY-FM 92.3 mec Troy, N. Y. 
**WITH-FM 104.3 me Baltimore 
**WNBF-FM 98.1 mec Binghamton, N. Y. 
**WGR-FM 96.9 mc Buffalo, N. Y. 
**WRRA-FM 103.7 mc Ithaca, N. Y. 
**W JTN-FM 93.3 me Jamestown, N. Y. 
**WHDL-FM 95.7 me Olean, N. Y. 
**WROC-FM 97.9 mc Rochester, N. Y. 
**WSYR-FM 94.5 me Syracuse, N. Y. 
**WRUN-FM 105.7 me Utica, N. Y. 
**WSNJ-FM 98.9 mc Bridgeton, N. J. 


The Friday afternoon concerts of the Winter Season will 
be broadcast live on the following stations: 
WGBH-FM 89.7 mc Boston 


WXHR-FM 96.9 mc Boston 
WAMC-FM 90.7 mc Albany 


The Concerts of the Friday-Saturday series will be broadcast 
by transcription at 8 p.m. on the Monday evening following 
the performances on the following stations: 

*WGBH-FM 89.7 mc Boston 

*WBCN-FM 104.1 me Boston 

WXCN-FM 101.5 me Providence 

WHCN-FM 105.9 mc Hartford 

WMTW-FM 94.9 mc " Mount Washington, N. H. 

*WAMC-FM 90.7 me Albany 


The Concerts of the Tuesday Sanders Theatre series will 
be broadcast by the following stations: 

WGBH-FM 89.7 me Boston 

WGBH-TV Channel 2 Boston 

WAMC-FM 90.7 me Albany 

WENH-TV Channel 11 Durham, N. H. 


The Sunday afternoon and Tuesday evening concerts at 
Symphony Hall will be broadcast live on Station WXHR- 
FM, 96.9 me, Boston. 


* —Stereophonic Broadcast ** — Affiliates of WOXR, New York 
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SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY 


Fourth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroseEr go, at 2:15 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 31, at 8:30 o’clock 


THOMAS SCHIPPERS, Guest Conductor 


Concerto for Strings, in F minor, No. 1 
(edited by Adriano Lualdi) 
Un poco andante; Allegro 
Andante 
Amoroso 


Allegro assai 
(First performance at these concerts) 


*Medea’s Meditation and Dance of Vengeance, Op. 23a 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg”’ 
INTERMISSION 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY *Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36 
Andante sostenuto; Moderato con anima in movimento di Valse 
Andantino in modo di canzona 
Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato; Allegro 
Finale: Allegro con fuoco 
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THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 


Boston’s Orchestra welcomes the illus- 
trious and time-honored Orchestra of 
Vienna which, under its conductor Her- 
bert von Karajan, is to visit this city for 
a concert in Symphony Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, November 18. The Vienna 
Philharmonic will make its only New 
England appearance in one of twelve 
concerts in the United States as part of 
a world tour which is under the official 
patronage of the Austrian government. 

The Boston concert will be sponsored 
jointly by the Trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and Mr. Aaron 
Richmond. Subscribers to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts and to 
the Boston University Celebrity Series 
have been given the opportunity to ob- 
tain tickets before the public sale. 

The Vienna Philharmonic was estab- 
lished as a professional orchestra in 1842 
under the direction of Otto Nicolai. 

It is the third oldest orchestra in 
Europe, preceded only by the orchestra 
of the Leipzig Gewandhaus and the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra of 
London. 

In the ensuing years the great com- 
posers of central Europe conducted their 
music at its concerts. Regular conduc- 
tors have included Felix Mottl, Franz 
Schalk, Wilhelm Furtwangler, Clemens 
Krauss and Bruno Walter. Guest con- 
ductors who have also conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra were Karl 
Muck and Arthur Nikisch. (Nikisch 
began his career as a violinist in the 
Philharmonic.) Herbert von Karajan 
was born in Salzburg in 1908. He con- 
ducted the Berlin Philharmonic and the 
Berlin Opera until, in 1956, he was 
appointed the director of the Vienna 
State Opera. He has visited this coun- 
try as conductor of the Berlin and 
Philharmonic orchestras. The Vienna 
Philharmonic under the direction of 
Carl Schuricht gave a concert in Sym- 
phony Hall in December, 1956. 


A PORTRAIT OF HENSCHEL 


A portrait of Sir George Henschel, 
the first conductor of this Orchestra, 
now hangs_in the Ancient Instrument 
Room (at the end of the first balcony 
left corridor) by courtesy of an indefinite 
loan by the Art Gallery of Yale Uni- 
versity. The portrait was made by John 
Henry Amshewitz, R.B.A. (1882-1943) 
and was presented by Mrs. Amshewitz 
to the Yale School of Music in memory 
of Professor and Mrs. Abraham S. E. 
Yahuda. 


THOMAS SCHIPPERS 


Thomas Schippers was born in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, March 9, 1930. He 
studied composition and piano with 
Victoria McLaughlin, at the age of 15 
went to Philadelphia to study at the 
Curtis Institute, and later studied pri- 
vately with Olga Samaroff. His career 
as conductor began when he led the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in 1948. Since 
then he has conducted the New York 
City Opera (1950-1955). He first con- 
ducted at the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in 1955 (he is announced as 
conductor of revivals of The Flying 
Dutchman and La Forza del destino this 
season). Mr. Schippers has introduced 
operas by Menotti and shared with that 
composer the direction of the festival 
in Spoleto, Italy, in its two seasons. He 
also conducted the New York Philhar- 
monic when, with Seymour Lipkin, he 
traveled abroad with this orchestra and 
its conductor, Leonard Bernstein. He 
conducted the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra as guest on February 21, 22 and 


23, 1958. 


CONCERTO FOR STRINGS, wn F minor, No. 
By FRANCESCO DURANTE 


Born in Frattamaggiore (near Naples), March 31, 1684; 
died in Naples, August 13, 1755 
Arranged by AprtanNo LUALDI 
Born in Larino Campobasso, March 22, 1885 


This Concerto is the first of eight composed for string orchestra and “transcribed 
and interpreted” by Adriano Lualdi‘in 1945.* 
Broa did not label the first of these concertos “concerto patetico,” 
but the intent is plain. Each movement pivots on the key of F 
minor, except the second which is in C minor. The themes are built 
on descending intervals, especially in the first two movements. The 
first and second violins, and later the upper and lower strings, tend to 
divide in duo fashion, balanced in alternate phrases. The third move- 
ment (“amoroso”) approaches the concerto grosso style as a passage 


for two violins (soli) and is answered by the full group. The final 


* Lualdi, a prolific composer of operas, has had an active career as operatic conductor in 
Italy and South America. He is a music critic, author and educator. While director of the 
Naples Conservatory of San Pietro a Maiella and leader of its chamber orchestra, Lualdi 
restored from the manuscript parts eight quartetti concertanti by Durante for string orchestra. 


Allegro assai is marked “molto marcato e ritmico” and has an anima- 
tion which suggests Durante’s pupil, Pergolesi, despite its somber cast. 

Francesco Durante was a contemporary of Bach and Handel and 
might have met Handel when that composer, his junior by one year, 
visited Naples in the summer of 1708. Since Handel, then twenty- 
three, was more ready to learn from the famous Neapolitan school of 
musicians than to impart, it may be assumed that Durante was not 
subjected to any German influence. In his own Naples he became the 
pupil of Alessandro Scarlatti. Durante was held in equal esteem as a 
composer and as a teacher. Among his pupils were Vinci, Duni, 
Pergolesi, Jomelli, Guglielmi, Traetta, Sacchini, Piccinni. Paesiello 
is also named, but it should: be noted that Paesiello was only fifteen 
years old when Durante died. Durante was thus destined to be influen- 
tial in a musical culture of the first importance, although that culture 
was principally involved with music for the theatre. His preference for 
church music may have been partly due to his teacher, Alessandro 
Scarlatti, who has been called ‘the founder of the Neapolitan school 
of music” and who composed religious music as well as operas. Durante 
resembled Alessandro’s son, Domenico, in cultivating the harpsichord, 
although Domenico Scarlatti, who was one year younger than he, spent 
most of his life in other centers. It is interesting in this connection 
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rhythmic points “which enable him to master the greatest latitude.” 
The instrumentation, he continues, is not merely quartet writing, but 
string orchestra writing with a suggestion of alternate concerted and 
solo treatment. He finds the instrumental method less comparable to 
the concerti grossi and the suonate a tre of Corelli, who preceded 
Durante, than to the concertini of Pergolesi, who became his pupil. 
It Is a “middle course” which cultivates the “great simplicity and 
facility” of Pergolesi, avoids Excessive virtuosity, and approaches in 
some ways the “simple taste and popular tendency of the musica] 
theater.” While the concerto §70SSO was carried on by Corelli’s epl- 
gones in Rome, Vivaldi’s in Venice, “the concertos of Durante remained 
an isolated fluorescence without appreciable derivations.” They repre- 
sent in Naples “‘a final resistance of concerted instrumental music to 
the triumphant incursion of music of the theater.” If Durante did not 

3 pupils on the Bay of Naples as Giulini 
and Sammartini did in Milan, ‘‘the fault,” he concludes, “was not his.” 


that Durante, surrounded by a flourishing operatic growth, wrote no 
operas, although he produced such preponderantly operatic pupils as 
Pergolesi, Piccinni and Paesiello. 

Durante spent most of his life in Naples except for five years when 
he studied with Pitoni and Pasquini in Rome. He was early associated 
with the Conservatorio di Sant’Onofrio where he first studied under 
his uncle, Don Angelo Durante, and where he later taught. He also 
taught intermittently at the Conservatorio Santa Maria di Loretto and 
the Conservatorio dei poveri di Gesu Cristo. 

In his day Durante was greatly admired for his religious and lay 
chamber music. Rousseau called him “the greatest harmonist of Italy 
— that is to say, of the world.” Charles Burney wrote in his History 
of Music: ‘‘His masses and motets are still in use and models of correct 
writing with the students of the several conservatories in Naples. His 
duets were formed from the airs of his own master Alessandro Scar- 
latti’s cantatas. They are more in dialogue than fugue or duo, but 
composed of the most select, beautiful, and impassioned traits of 
melody that the creative genius of the elder Scarlatti had ever invented, 
and are put together with such science, that it seems as if art and 
refinement in this species of composition could go no further.” 


Lualdi maintains in a preface to the score that while Durante’s 
reputation rests according to the dictionaries principally upon his 
church music, his ‘creative genius” stands out most prominently in 
the balance, the fine workmanship, the individuality of his concerted 
instrumental style. Lualdi considers that these eight concertos, together 
with the duetti da camera, are sufficient to place Durante among the 
“greatest composers of the Neapolitan school.” Durante’s champion 
has transcribed the concertos in (wo versions, the first faithful to the 
original notation without the addition of directions or accents, with- 
out even the correction of errors; the second, for publication, with “the 
revisions necessary to bring to life the rich spirit implicit in the music 
and fo put Durante and his works on a performing level with the 
classical composers whose music enjoys an authentic second life in the 
ways of the modern concert hall.” The extent of this revision is not 
specified. The concerto here performed is in five parts, the basses 
usually reinforcing the cellos. The upper strings are sometimes divided 
for harmonic filling-in. 

Mr. Lualdi points to the inherent contrapuntal texture of these 
concertos, the thematic use of imitation and fugato, the incisive 


-‘Walte 


Thomas Schippers will be guest conductor of the Boston Sym- | 
_ Dhony for its concerts Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. | 
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a Schippers Conducts Work 
Young Conductor Acclaimed — By Durante at Symphony: 


For Intelligence and Fire wag poeta eeet, te Senter, Me 
<M, a Oet., 1989 


performed at Symphony H.ii\08rmonic details. It coul 
By Harold Rogers vesterday afternoon, and wil] rene: | d he 


; . tit k * 
. : night at 8:30, the fourth program|@*eN as essentially chamb 
Thomas Schippers was the;those of gossamer in Medea’s the _ Friday-Saturday series. y we 


Sey The Schi music, . 
idol of the matinee yesterday | meditation, those of thistledown ducted’ this © protram, “Wancettal yesterday by Sehipnee vee 
‘at Symphony Hall. This is not| +" the ‘pizzicato ostinato ,of yesterday by Schippers’ use of 


Durante: Concerto for Strin i 
S gs, in F 
minor No. 1 (edited by Adri | ; 
Tchaikovsky’s Scherzo. ited by Adriano'a smallish bod . 
: ; Medea’s Medita— % SMailis O of strings. 
said to underrate his achieve-| The excitement he stirred in : tion and Dance of Vengeance» y gs. It 


Lualdi); Barber: 
>| 
: : Wagner: Prelud Oo “Di : sug ested } 
ment; his young career has long | Medea’s vengeful dance boiled singer von Nuernberg:” ‘Taree : i ES ee point 
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since carried him to heights that | over into the Wagner Prelude, sky: Symphony No. 4, in F minor,|S20Uld not be Over-stressed, 


few popular actors of his age 
have reached. Yet he has the 
beauty, the fire, the action of 
youth, and he cracks an emo- 
tional whip. 

For his second visit as guest 


blazing a splendorous way. But 
when he came to Tchaikovsky, 
one could not help recalling 
what Emile Vuillermoz recently 
observed after hearing a com- 
petition of young conductors at 


that Durante was to Vivaldi 
By CYRUS DURGIN as Bach was to Handel, more 


Thomas Schippers, young|COncerned with basie musical 
American musician, returned Procedures, less given to dis- 


yesterday afternoon as guest | Play. Now that we have been 


‘proffered this Concert it | 
ite of the Boston Sym-| would be nice if we parti 
Phony Orchestra. He brought/opportunity to hear some of the 


conductor of the Boston Sym-/ Besancon: 
phony (his first being two sea- “All these young people 
sons ago) Mr. Schippers has|showed remarkably fine quali- 


chosen a program weighted on | ties,” he wrote, “But it is im- with him a most interesting | other Durante works in the set 


the side of the warhorses.| pressive to note that in every 18th Century novelty wh; ; 
Young conductors’ generally|country in the world, violence, f y ich he bs tec tel a 


k hat th bring off|fast tempo, and harshness tri- | perowered in Italy. This is a/S 
now wna ey can rl as , TNS agit oncerto for Stri : . re 
best—or at least they know how | umph No flexibility, no | or, by Reid one BP regis eke skate symphonic con=| 
to generate the most electricity.| grace, no sensibility in these | bh Poke eit urante, nl fer or than he had upon his| 
There is a wealth of inherent | precise, peremptory, pitiless ba- | stave Bach orn in the year first Boston Symphony mening 
excitement in “Medea’s Medita-| tons! And the reflections of ro-| butlived ry and Handel, who!anees in February, 1958. His| 
tion and Dance of Vengeance” mantic works are entirely un-| ‘i Ag Phek om = rsa ge ae ae Wagner Prelude 
by Samuel Barber, in the rip-| known to them.” | p wu ers, an led four/ an chalkovsky’s F minor 
snorting Prelude to Wagner’s Yee Wie. | years before Handel. ‘Symphony had certain flaws.| 
“Die Meistersinger,” and _ in i ia | The first of a set of eight/iIn my belief, but they also e : 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym-| It is obvious that this dictum | concertos, which Adriano Lu-|hibited unmistakable Avon His| 
phony. does not apply word for word “7 | bldi edited for modern per-|tempi were mostly too fast, and | 
Sth ghar _ _|Mr. Schippers, but some of it) formance in 1945, this in Fj the Tchaikovsky finale was. 
bate ay a gohgeece nee does. He whipped the Fourth to | Minor is a work of notable | Coarse in sound. 
icanies ‘his ad he Saati a feverish pitch. True, there was | beauty and polish. It is rela-| But it was greatly to his 
opening selection, Durante’s|@ compensation of excitement, | tively subdued, if compared to credit that he managed remark- | 
Concerto for Strings in F mi-|but there was a loss of Tchai-| the brilliance, especially in|@ble clarity in those pages of 
nor, No. 1, played for the first |kovsky’s tenderness, Mr. Schip~ rhythm, of Durante’s much-|the Prelude when Wagner’s 
time at these concerts. But it| pers conducts as if he were in a} better-known Venetian con-|S¢veral themes sound together 
offered him a different kind of | hurry to gts ipa wae temporary, Vivaldi, and his|in a counterpoint very difficult 
opportunity, that of plunging oe wit oe hay vs ek. ta Ford lergrew grosso style. You do|'0 establish properly. The same 
beneath the surface of the ca ee: We anak Daehe Ser | AO nd here elther the fre-| was true, especially in the first 
to sound to depths of poetic | quent contrast of instrumental/@8d second movements of the 
substance. This he did not do POR UATeS. ! | groups or the highly Italffhate Symphony, when what for 
—not to the extent that he one| His success, notwithstanding, | vivacity of Vivaldi. Though he|lchaikovsky amounted to 


day will. In poise, nobility| has been matched only on rare) Gini 3 oy.  censtit . | 
oe westure, and genial aplomb, | occasions in Symphony Hall. He d in a milieu noted for) erpoint, sounded with a 


; . | its theatrical emhpasis. Dy-|fine balance between th | 
he appears far beyond his years.| was the idol of the hour. His| MMNPasis, — . u-| Tony e me-| 
In az matter of musical matu-} listeners applauded, shouted, | ace nd gph sk a + aged lodic instrumental lines. 
to d. | se, roauced most! 
aig he has yet some years and adorea | church music. y 
His present achievement is The F minor Concerto none- 
nevertheless extraordinary. It’s | theless has a luminescence of 
as if he controlled a_ blazing : its own, a wealth of singing 
heart with a cool intelligence. melody and some surprising | 


LE. ee 


|He has a fine ear for textures, 
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Schippers, as this chronicler 
has had occasion to state be- 
fore; has a big talent as con-| 
ductor, and he has shown it: 
especially in operatic per- 
formances. He is growing in| 
(the symphonic repertory, and 
that takes time. His somewhat 
mannered elegance in gesture 
and his young good looks have 
obvious appeal to the public. 
(Some of those curves of 
wrist, arm and fingers look as 
if they would be most uncom- 
fortable after a few minutes! 

What really counts is what 
impresses the- ear, and that 
was prevailingly good yester- 
day. With Samuel  Barber’s 
graphic drama of Medea and 
her lust for revenge, Schippers 
really triumphed. He was 
favored with much applause 
from the Friday subscribers. 

Next week Charles Munch 
will return, and he will pre- 
sent Bach’s A minor Violin 
Concerto, No. 1; the Violin 
Concerto by Alban Berg, and 
Mendelssohn's “Scottish” Sym- 
phony. Isaac Stern will be 
soloist. 
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By ROBERT TAYLOR 
Thomas Schippers, clearly, is a 
talent who possesses the tech- 
nique, the temperament and the 
| musicianship of a great conductor. 
‘He also, clearly, lacks, as’ yet, 
‘the maturity and artistic disci- 

‘pline demanded by the role. 


In his second appearance with 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday afternoon, the 29-year- 
old Mr. Schippers demonstrated a 
formidable authority. But -he was 


rather like a+»man who, having, 


learned to drive a four-in-hand, 
insists on pushing his_ steeds 
through circus paces to emphasize 
his skill. His limitations yester- 
day were those of youth and im- 
petuosity. 


Mr. Schippers has a splendid 
baton technique. He commands 
the complex lines of a sym- 
phony with as much sensitivity 
as apy among the older gen- 
eration of conductors, Lean, in- 
tense and elegant, he is a strik- | 
ing physical presence. He makes | 
an orchestra sound loud or soft, | 
fast or slow with prodigal ease. — 
He excels at music of a lushly | 
emotional or theatrical charac- 


ter. 7 
What Went Wrong? 


What then, went wrong yester- 
day? Two things: program-mak- 


‘ing and a tendency toward self- 


conscious interpretation. 


In the first, Mr. Schippers 
chose four works that bore little 
relationship, .a veritable paella 
of a program. Even taken in- 
dividually, these provided no sur- 
prises. True, the Durante was 
new to the series, introducing a 
gracious but undistinguished baro- 
que utterance in the semi-con- 
certo grosso style. But the pro- 
gram did not exhibit the coher- 
ence or the freshness of Mr. 
Schippers’ Boston Symphony 
debut when he fetched the Sibe- 
lius Seeond with him. 


The second problem is, perhaps, 
more germane to the conductor’s 
over-all approach. His theatrical 
orientation brought out the Dur- 
ante with considerable vivacity 
and charm and was a cheerful 
heightening of an_ essentia:ly 
bland work. Moreover, in Samuel 
Barber’s jaggedly primitive ‘‘Me- 
dea’s Meditation and Dance of 


Vengeance,”? Mr. Schippers’ fiery 
and rousing assault stood him 
in good stead. This was an urgent 
and powerfully-projected account 
of a score full of harsh, linear 
ferocity. 


But in the rest of the after- 


noon, he took excessive liberties | 


and tried to imbue his music 
with a trifle more than it con- 
tained, sacrificing expressivity 
for bravura. The ‘Meister- 
singer” prelude is, after all, an 
Operatic’ entrance fanfare for 
a group of stolid mediaeval 
burghers, a solemn and majes- 
tic procession. To judge from 
the brilliance and breathlessness 
of Mr. Schippers’ preparations | 
the burghers would need to 
come gliding in on roller skates. 


Similarly, with the Tchaikowsky. 
Fourth we received a most ec- 
centric and mannered reading. 
It had glorious passages like the 
lyric and_ sparkling pizzicato 
movement, disclosing the musical 
{depths of the conductor. As a 
junified interpretation, however, it 
mingled extremes of shading and 
dynamics with the most deli- 
cately focussed details. I had the 
feeling that such blatant con- 
trasts emphasized the individual) 
movements at the expense of 
symphonic form. | 


! 


The opening episode was fev-| 
erishly histroinic; the andantino 
carried the tensions to a melo- 
dramatic breaking-point; the 
ischerzo was impressionistically 
‘poetic; and the finale as loud and 
guady as Medea’s Dance. This 
proved to be as ebullient a per- 
formance of the warhorse as one 
could wish, but too broad for my 
‘taste, even for Tchaikowsky. 


| Well, one can say such things 
‘about Mr. Schippers because he 
has the gift. Virtuosity triumphed 
temporarily over music-making 
yesterday. Thomas _ Schippers, 
clearly, is a talent who possesses | 
the technique, the temperament 
and the musicianship, the po-| 
tential, of a great conductor. 


Next week Isaac Stern will be 
soloist in the Berg Violin Con- 
certo, and Bach’s Violin Concerto 
No. 1, in A minor. Dr. Munch 
has rounded off the bill with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Scottish’ Sym- 
phony, No. 3. 
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On the Symphonic Horizon 


Among items of interest on! smaller scale, have been popular 
the Boston symphonic scene for | with youngsters for several sea- 


Nipawin - t Brookline High School. 
Y : the coming month are the fol- pigs he 
- reves I ew venture he will 
outh Concerts to Bridge rl n the new, ve 
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. conduct 60 Boston Symphony 
<b y~, ~ * — ie Thomas Schippers will appear | musicians. His programs are 
as guest conductor of the Boston planned for junior and senior 


} 11-Year Lapse 


a " 

Parents, Erandparents 
aunts, grand aunts and oran, 
uncles oe 
chance to renew their youth 
IM Symphony Hall. 
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1 To at- 


Concerts, 


at Symphony _ 


1;aroused such enthusiasm in the 


. d/ violin virt 


lat he is contributing his ser- 
vices to Solo on the opening 

rogram in the finale of Men- 
delssohn’'s F minor Violin Con- 
certo. (He’s a father, himself). 


Symphony Hall concerts of Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday 
evening, Oct. 30-31. His pro- 
gram will include Durante’s 
Concerto in F minor for Strings, 
No. 1; Samuel Barber’s ‘‘Medea’s 
Meditation and Dance of Ven- 
geance”’; the Prelude to Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger,”’ and 
Tchaikovsky’s F minor Sym- 


| 
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high school students. The music 
will form an introduction to 
symphonic repertory works, but 
also will include items showing 
how composers can write for 
sheer fun. 


There will be three programs, 
each repeated within a week. 
The first pair of concerts will 
be presented on the Saturday 


by Bos- a ae are phony. 'mornings of Nov. 7 and 14, from 
musicians ‘a The 78th annual season of | 11 to 12 o’clock. First guest 
l after a lapse of Cambridge concerts by the Bos- | violin soloist will be Isaac Stern. 
ie ton Symphony will open_ on) At the repetition, the soloist will 
Tuesday night, Nov. 3, in San-| be the young orchestra member, 
ders Theater. Charles Munch | Joseph Silverstein, who was the 
Itendin ie Oe: will conduct Mozart’s “Prague”| only United States contestant 
| by Whe lor Reees conducted Symphony, two scenes of the/not to be eliminated in the 
Fn ‘pan’ pF suas from 1939 suite from Copland s opera “The | Queen Elisabeth of Belgium In- 
i member: fer adult family Tender Wand’; and Beetho-/ ternational Music Competition 
i pra rte may hev attended ven’s Fifth Symphony. | last May, in Brussels, The Men- 
‘vitz] : re late Seerge Kousse- 2 fsaac Stern will be the fea- | delssohn Concerto will be played 
| NavZkY and the present asgo- tured violin soloist at the Sym-| both by Mr. Stern and Mr. Sil- 
‘Clate conductor. Richard Rur- phony Hall concerts of Nov. 6-7.! verstein. 


ll years. 


Some parents may have heen 
among the young People at- 


gin, conducted Young People’s | He will appear with the Boston One series of the Youth Con- 


Concerts from 1924 throu ‘Symphony in two concertos— area 
ng a Je Duph ; ; ; certs will be presented Nov. 7 
1931, Some adults with ah ag 'Bach’s No. l in A minor, and) Jan 9. and March ’ The sec. 
ful relatives may, at their age Alban Berg’s Violin Concerto.|onq series will occur Nov. 14 
have patronize the series rare : Dr. Munch will close with the} Jan. 16, and March 12, Tickets 
ducted by Pierre Monteux fy: f wocotch” Symphony by Men-| will be sold only for each series 
11920 to 1924. wee delssohn. ‘of three, at three dollars for a 
| The new series wil} I This program will also be | series. They are available at the 
by Harry Ellis Dick nly : een at the ic Pg |box office at Symphony Hall. 
ane conductor of ay afternoon concert o e | r+ — 
'who has w a DS, season, to be held in Symphony 
with bibs Yet e Popularity Hall on Nov. 8,: and again on 
Brookline High &¢ ‘Oncerts in Tuesday evening, Nov. 10. 
Gast ea cee ‘he ain the The Vienna Philharmonic, 
‘ll pre- | conducted by Herbert Von Kara- 
jan, will make its. only New 
England appearance in its cur- 
“abe 4. Rack | rent tour when it comes to Sym- 
t} UP Shag r. o& Hach of phony Hall Wednesday night, 
per gpae ye hart will be repeat. : Nov. 18. Herr Von Karajan will 
Nov a + lowing Saturday: : conduct Mozart’s “Eine kleine 
| This’ ay 16, Mar. 12, Nachtmusik,” and  Bruckner’s 
° Pian of Dickson’s has Eighth Symphony. Seats are on 
sale at the box office. 
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Dickson Youth Concerts 


_, Youth Concerts to be played 
)in Symphony Hall by members 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will be resumed Saturday 
morning, Nov, 7, at 11 o’clock, 
alter a lapse of ten years. Harry 
Ellis Dickson will be ‘conductor 
and informal commentator. His 
concerts in similar vein, on 
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CHARLES MUNCH P 


Music 
Director ¢&\y/.) 


FRIENDS of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc., take 
pleasure in inviting you to the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Friends to be held in Symphony Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 4, 1959, at four o'clock. 


Your enrollment as a Friend in the past has helped sub- 
stantially to maintain the high standards of the Orchestra. 


In appreciation of this support, Dr. Munch with members 
of the Orchestra will present a short program of music. After 
the program, the Trustees will receive our Friends at tea in 
the upper foyer. 


HENRY A. LAUGHLIN 
Chairman, Friends of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE- SIXTY 
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Fifth Pro VAM 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemeser 6, at 2:15 o'clock 


-_ 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemsBer 7, at 8:30 o'clock 


BACH Violin Concerto No. 1,in A minor 


Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante 


Allegro assai 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Andante — Allegretto 


Allegro — Adagio 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 3, in A minor, “Scottish,” Op. 56 
I. Andante con moto; Allegro un poco agitato 
II. Vivace. non troppo 
III. Adagio 


IV. Allegro vivacissimo: Allegro maestoso assai 


(Played without pause) 


SOLOIST 
ISAAC STERN 
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ISAAC STERN 

Isaac Stern was born in Kriminiesz, 
Russia, July 21, 1920. He was taken by 
his parents to San Francisco as an infant 
and studied piano at six, changing to 
violin at the age of eight, when Naoum 
Blinder, concert master of the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra, was his teacher. He 
played with the San Francisco Orchestra 
at the age of eleven. He studied in New 
York with Louis Persinger, and made 
his New York debut in 1937. He was 
active in the U.S.O. in the Pacific area 
and after the war toured as a concert 
artist in many parts of the world. Since 
1948 he has played with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on numerous occa- 
sions, in Boston, Tanglewood, New 
York, and in Edinburgh in 1956. 


RUSSIAN VISITORS 


Six musicians from Soviet Russia will 
visit Boston and will be guests at the 
Friday and Saturday concerts of next 
week. Their visit has been made possi- 
ble through the American Council on 
Education in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State. The visit is reciprocal 
and follows the journey last season to 
Russia of the four American composers, 
Roger Sessions, Ulysses Kay, Roy Harris 
and Peter Mennin. 

The present schedule has included 


participation by the Soviet delegation in 
orchestral concerts in Washington (Oc- 
tober 24) and Louisville (November 4). 
They will play with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra this weekend (November 6 
and 7). They will also appear with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the open- 
ing concert of its New York season on 
November 18, 

In addition to Tikhon Khrennikov, 
Fikret Amirov and Amitri Kabalevsky, 
whose music will figure on the Boston 
and New York programs, the visitors 
will include Dmitri Shostakovitch, who 
is remembered at these concerts by 
performances of his first, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth and ninth symphonies. 
The music of Kabalevsky is also familiar, 
but the music of Khrennikov and Amirov 
is new to our concerts. 


MANON GROPIUS 

The young stepdaughter of Mahler 
whose tragic death at eighteen inspired 
Berg’s_ Violin Concerto js Pictured 
above. This beautiful girl figures i 
the memoirs of her mother Kline 
Mahler Werfel, And the Bridge Is Rie 


Mahler’s widow relates how Manon at 
“twelve or thirteen,” while her family 
was living in Vienna, was found to have 
a twin likeness with an American girl 
named Kathy Scherman. 

“Manon did not understand English. 
I first heard about her double in Amer- 
ica when Mr. Schuster [the publisher] 
visited us on Semmering. We sat on 
the big porch, the mountain chain before 
us, watching the deer that came out of 
the woods at dusk to graze and play on 
our lawn. When Manon appeared, her- 
self as frail, graceful, and shy as a 
young deer, our guest told us of his 
friends in New York, Harry and Bernar- 
dine Scherman, whose little daughter 
looked so much like mine. 

“Manon’s photograph crossed the At- 
lantic; a charming one of Katharine 
Scherman came back. The girls began 
a lively correspondence. I never read 
their letters, but I know they wrote in 
French, having no other language in 
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musical importance affected 
were the Boston Symphony |: 
Orchestra concerts of Nov. 6 
and 7, at Symphony Hall. | 
Charles Munch conducted and’ 
Isaac Stern was soloist in the ' 
& minor Violin Concerto, No. 1, | 
aft Bach, and the 12-tone sys-. 
tem /Violin Concerto by Alban 
Berg. The remaining, number 
was Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” 
Symphony, | 


Berg’s ‘Concerto, beyond any - 
doubt, is among the most re- 
markable works of the first 50 : 
years of the 20th Century. It! 
had been performed ‘here only 
once before, by the Boston 
Symphony, under Kousse-| 
‘Vvitzky,.and with Louis Kras- 
her as soloist, in 1937. It is| 
very difficult, and unlike most | 
12-tone musie that I know, is’ 
personal, largely unmechanis- 
tic, always of extraordinary 
skill and interest, and often 
“deeply moving. It is, however, 
«very special listening, and re- 


“quires many hearings to get 
“anside it, «. : | 


common. They wrote much about their 
cats—they both adored cats, and in some 
way identified themselves with them— 
and, among other pictures, they ex- 
changed some showing Manon with a 
Siamese and Katharine with a Persian. 
They made an effort to tell each other 
what it was like to be a girl in Vienna 
and in New York, with the result that 
they came to know a good deal about 
each other. It warmed my heart to see 
these two beautiful children make friends 
over three thousand miles of land and 
sea.” 

Later, while in Venice, Manon was 
stricken with polio. She barely survived 
the attack, was taken with difficulty to 
Vienna, and was confined to a wheel- 
chair. She had marked acting ability, 
and actors who were among her many 
devoted friends would divert her by 
rehearsing parts with her. The end came 
in April, 1935. 


Isaac Stern, that giant among 
‘contemporary violinists, played 
sit with extraordinary beauty, 
sand with a sort of expression 
‘which derived from a soft and 
.Sensuous tone. The Bach Con- 
rcerto went. extremely well, 
“with a very small body: of 
»Strings (the bass really stood 
rout, as it should), and the 
"“Scotch” Symphony was full 
of fire and drama. 





ISAAC STERN 

Isaac Stern was born in Kriminiesz, 
Russia, July 21, 1920. He was taken by 
his parents to San Francisco as an infant 
and studied piano at six, changing to 
violin at the age of eight, when Naoum 
Blinder, concert master of the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra, was his teacher. He 
played with the San Francisco Orchestra 
at the age of eleven. He studied in New 
York with Louis Persinger, and made 
his New York debut in 1937. He was 
active in the U.S.O. in the Pacific area 
and after the war toured as a concert 
artist in many parts of the world. Since 
1948 he has played with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on numerous occa- 
sions, in Boston, Tanglewood, New 


York, and in Edinburgh in 1956. 


RUSSIAN VISITORS 


Six musicians from Soviet Russia will 
visit Boston and will be guests at the 
Friday and Saturday concerts of next 
week. Their visit has been made possi- 
ble through the American Council on 
Education in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State. The visit is reciprocal 
and follows the journey last season to 
Russia of the four American composers, 
Roger Sessions, Ulysses Kay, Roy Harris 
and Peter Mennin. 

The present schedule has included 


participation by the Soviet delegation in 
orchestral concerts in Washington (Oc- 
tober 24) and Louisville (November 4). 
They will play with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra this weekend (November 6 
and 7). They will also appear with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the open- 
ing concert of its New York season on 
November 18. 

In addition to Tikhon Khrennikovy, 
Fikret Amirov and Amitri Kabalevsky, 
whose music will figure on the Boston 
and New York programs, the visitors 
will include Dmitri Shostakovitch, who 
is remembered at these concerts by 
performances of his first, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth and ninth symphonies. 
The music of Kabalevsky is also familiar, 
but the music of Khrennikov and Amirov 
is new to our concerts. 
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Mahler’s widow relates how Manon at 
“twelve or thirteen,” while her family 
was living in Vienna, was found to have 
a twin likeness with an American girl 
named Kathy Scherman. 

“Manon did not understand English. 
I first heard about her double in Amer- 
ica when Mr. Schuster [the publisher] 
visited us on Semmering. We sat on 
the big porch, the mountain chain before 
us, watching the deer that came out of 
the woods at dusk to graze and play on 
our lawn. When Manon appeared, her- 
self as frail, graceful, and shy as a 
young deer, our guest told us of his 
friends in New York, Harry and Bernar- 
dine Scherman, whose little daughter 
looked so much like mine. 

“Manon’s photograph crossed the At- 
lantic; a charming one of Katharine 
Scherman came back. The girls began 
a lively correspondence. I never read 
their letters, but I know they wrote in 
French, having no other language in 
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musical importance affected 
were the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts of Nov. 6 
and 7, at Symphony Hall. 
znarles Munch conducted and 
Isaac Stern was soloist in the 
fe minor Violin Concerto, No. 1, 
af Bach, and’ the 12-tone sys- 
tem /Violin Concerto by Alban 
Berg. The remaining. number 
was Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” 
Symphony, | 
Berg’s Concerto, beyond any 
doubt, is among the most re- 
markable works of the first 50 : 
years of the 20th Century. It) 
had been performed here only 
once before, by the Boston 
symphony, under Kousse-| 
vitzky, and with Louis Kras-| 
ner as soloist, in 1937. It js 
very difficult, and unlike most 
I2-tone music that I know, is 
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eh always: of extraordinary 
Silt. and interest, and often 
“deeply moving. It is, however, 
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common. They wrote much about their 
cats—they both adored cats, and in some 
way identified themselves with them— 
and, among other pictures, they ex- 
changed some showing Manon with a 
Siamese and Katharine with a Persian. 
They made an effort to tell each other 
what it was like to be a girl in Vienna 
and in New York, with the result that 
they came to know a good deal about 
each other. It warmed my heart to see 
these two beautiful children make friends 
over three thousand miles of land and 
sea.” 

Later, while in Venice, Manon was 
stricken with polio. She barely survived 
the attack, was taken with difficulty to 
Vienna, and was confined to a wheel- 
chair. She had marked acting ability, 
and actors who were among her many 
devoted friends would divert her by 
rehearsing parts with her. The end came 


in April, 1935. 


Isaac Stern, that giant among 
contemporary violinists. played 
it with extraordinary beauty, 
and with a sort of expression 
which derived from a soft and 
Sensuous tone. The Bach Con- 
‘certo went extremely well. 
‘with a very small body. of 
Strings (the bass really stood 
‘rout, as it should), and the 
“Scotch” Symphony was full 
of fire and drama. 
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Applaud Soloist, Not Music 


Mr. Stern, as always, 
with great security and emo- 
tional conviction, He won a per- 
sonal triumph, as the abundant | 
applause attested: but the ap-! 
Plause did not follow on the | 
heels of the concerto—it built | 
with his returns to the stage. 
- f£ f 
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Listeners 


By Harold Rogers 

It is not surprising that some 
| listeners in Symphony Hall yes- 
_terday afternoon had their prob- 
lems with Alban Berg’s Violin 
‘Concerto. If it takes 40 years 
for the public to catch up to 
a composer—as some musicolo- 
gists have observed—then we 
will have to wait until 1975 be- 
Yore audiences will swoon in ec- 
stasy over this recondite work. 

No, the audience swooned not 
one little bit yesterday when 
‘Isaac Stern finished playing it 
—-for the first time in Boston, 


he’ll doubtless go on playing it played 
whenever he finds a conductor 
brave enough to program it. 
Besides, when compared to 
what some contemporary music 
can be these days, the Berg 
Concerto is easy stuff, It was 
composed in 1935, long before 
Karlheinz Stockhausen came 
along with three orchestras 
playing three different things at 
the same time. The mother of 
the future may put the Berg 
Concerto on her four-track 
stereo tape high fidelity phono- 
graph to woo her baby to dream- 
land. Let’s face it, the music 


He was also applauded for his 
traversal of Bach’s Violin Con- 
certo No. 1 in A minor, the 
opening selection, though there 
were times in the Allegro when 
Mr. Stern and Charles Munch 
and the members of the Boston 
Symphony were at odds on mat- 


' 


it might be said, in 21 years. 
There were animated arguments 
at intermission. One woman dis- 
missed it with a hearty “It’s 
beyond me!” and another said 
‘that it was all she could do 
while listening to keep from 
‘Trunning from the hall. There 
_were some stout hearts (in the 
‘minority, of course) who indeed 
‘admitted that the music spoke 
to them in some strange, beauti- 
‘ful way; and there was one 
critic (myself, there being no 


others owing to the newspaper 
strike) who is of the-opinion that 
'1t is a masterful composition. 

| J 


' Mr, Stern, too, is a champion 
of this music, for only two weeks 
ago he played it with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Max Rudolf conducting. And 
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starts and ends very much like 
a lullaby. 

Berg inscribed it “To the 
Memory of an Angel,” the angel 
being Manon Gropius, the young 
daughter of Walter Gropius and 
Alma Mahler (the composer’s 
widow). That’s why it sings 
with a sweet and tender sad- 
ness, and the few climactic dis- 
sonances, I suppose, express the 
composer’s _ rebellion against 
death and the demise of one so 
young. 

By and large, however, the 
exotic orchestral] textures are 
spare and iridescent; occasional]- 
ly the unearthly voice of an alto 
Saxophone _— soars above’ the 
orchestra; but the SOlo violin 
stands out clean. playing up 
and down its incredible range. 
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ters of tempo. 

The clouds that hung over the 
hall after the Berg were soon 
whisked away when Dr. Munch 
returned after the intermission 
to conduct Mendelssohn’s “Scot- | 
tish” Symphony. The music has 
an optimism that seemed quite 
Shallow after the depths that 
Berg had_ sounded. Into this 
Symphony not even a little rain 
fell—unless those few agitated 
passages were due to a few! 
Wisps of Scottish mist. 
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The Trustees of 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 


Hall. Young people and adults are invited to subscribe : and 


for the series. : i 
Mr. Aaron Richmond 
60 MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


YY outs Concerts AT S ympHony Hau 


A series of Youth Concerts is being resumed at Symphony 


ANNOUNCE 
The Orchestra will be conducted by Harry Ellis Dickson, 

| in music by composers from Mozart to Benjamin Britten, | The only New England appearance in 
‘| with narration and commentary especially designed for their world tour of , 

| ay young people. T 

| SATURDAY MORNINGS AT ELEVEN HE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 

: | | Two series of three concerts each will be given on : conducted by 

I Saturday mornings at 11 A.M., with the same three HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


ET | programs for each series. 


Al | Wednesday Evening, November 18, 1959 
| ISAAC STERN SOLOIST ON NOVEMBER 7 





he at 8:30 P. M. pa 
} Mr. Stern will perform in the Mendelssohn Concerto at iu 
| the first concert in Series A (November 7, January 9, Symphony Hall, Boston I 
| March 5). Joseph Silverstein will perform as soloist at | 
al the first concert in Series B (November 14, January 16, } 
| March 12). | 
... Program... P 

SERIES TICKETS FOR 3 CONCERTS ARE ONLY $3 MOZART: E 

Tickets are still available at the Symphony Hall Box Office Bah cag er ee 

for this unusual opportunity to hear members of the : BRUCKNER:................. EIGHTH SYMPHONY : 





| Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the leadership of 


Mr. Dickson, and such outstanding artists as Mr. Stern 


and Mr. Silverstein. TICKETS REMAINING AT $4, $6, $8 AND $10 


ARE NOW 
YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS ARE INVITED TO SUBSCRIBE ON SALE AT THE BOX OFFICE 
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-NINE - SIXTY 
H SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY 
SEVENTY-NINT 


Sixth Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBeER 13, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBER 14, at 8:30 o'clock 





Kyurdi — Ovshari Mugami 
A MIROV | 
oer (First performance at these concerts) 
ora, “The Tender Land 
‘tral S ‘om the Opera, “"] 
rchestral Suite fro 
COPLAND ... O 


I. Introduction and Love Music 
Il. (Party Scene ws 
Ill. ) Finale: ‘The Promise of Living 


| (Conducted by the composer) 
INTERMISSION 


Y Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, Op. 49 
MABALEVERY, ......... 
I. Allegro | 
Il. Largo: Molto espressivo 
Ill. Allegretto 
(Conducted by the composer) 


KHRENNIKOV | Re _. Symphony No. 1, Op. 4 
»HREN! eee fi 

I. Allegro non troppo 

II. Adagio 


. Allegro molto 
3 : (First performance at these concerts) 





SOLOIST: 
SAMUEL MAYES 


THE GUESTS ORF THIS WEEK 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra wel. 
comes at its concerts six Visitors from 

Soviet Russia. They have been present 

at the concerts of three other orchestras 

in the United States as part of the Inter- 
national Education Exchange Service. 
The visit is the result of the United 
States—Soviet Exchange agreement of 
January 27, 1958. The visit is reciprocal 
and follows the journey last season to 
Russia of the four American composers, 
Roger Sessions, Ulysses Kay, Roy Harris 
and Peter Mennin. 

The schedule has included concerts 
by the Soviet delegation in which their 
music was played by the National Sym- 
Phony of Washington (October 24), the 
Louisville Orchestra (November 4) and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra (November 
6-7). When the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra opens its New York season on 
November 18, their same music will be 
performed. 

Although the music of Kabalevsky jis 
familiar to Boston audiences, music by 
Khrennikoyv and Amirov is being heard 
for the first time. Dmitri Shostakovitch, 
who is in the group, and whose music 





was played in the other cities, is remem- 
bered in Boston by performances of six 
of his eleven symphonies. Konstantin 
Dankevich, a native of the Ukraine, is 
particularly esteemed by his own coun- 
trymen for his orchestral works and his 
operas. Boris Yarustovsky is a professor 
at the Moscow State Conservatory and a 
writer on musical subjects. 





SAMUEL MAYES 
Samuel Mayes joined this Orchestra 
as Principal Cello in 1948 and played in 
Boccherini’s Concerto in B-flat in that 
season. He has since appeared in Strauss’ 
Don Quixote (1950), Kabalevsky’s Con- 
certo (1953), with Zino Francescatti in 
Brahms’ Double Concerto (1956), and in 
Bloch’s Schelomo last season. 

Born in St. Louis, Mr. Mayes is the 
grandson of a Cherokee Indian. At the 
age of four, he studied cello with Max 
Steindel of the St. Louis Orchestra and 
appeared as soloist with that Orchestra 
at the age of eight. Entering the Curtis 


Institute at twelve, he studied with Felix 
Salmond. At eighteen, he joined the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and became first 
cellist three years later. 


NEW YORK RECITAL BY 
MRS. DWYER 


Doriot Anthony Dwyer and Jesus 


Maria Sanrom4 will give a joint recital 
of sonatas for flute and piano in Town 


Hall, New York, on Sunday evening, 
November 22, at 5:30. 
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KYURDI-OVSHARI MUGAMI 
By FikRET DZHAMIL AMIROV 


Born in Gandja (now Kirovabad), Azerbaidjan, November 2, 1922 







yy Composed in 1948, Kyurdi—Ovshari had its first American performance in Houston, 
} Texas, by the Houston Symphony Society on March 16, 1955. 

This music is scored for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets 
and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, tuba, timpani, 
military drum, triangle, tambourine, cymbals, bass drum, bells and strings. 










HIs composer, who has devoted himself intensively to the musical 
| folklore of his people, has written two suites under the title 
| Mugami. One is called Shoor and the other Kyurdi—Ovshari, now to be 
| performed. Mugam signifies a dance or song, current among Amirov’s 
| people (the plural is mugami or mugamat). Kyurdi means Kurdish 
1 and Ovshari refers to the Kurdish tribe. 

| | The suite is a succession of short dances or orchestrated melodies, 
oe | played without break, all of them strongly rhythmic, some of them 
4 | varied in development. ‘The solo voices are usually the clarinet or the 
Bi | oboe; the orchestration is brilliant and often pointed by the piccolo. 
| | | A rhythmic accompaniment in the quieter parts tends to utilize the 














} timpani or the plucked strings. The writer of the program notes for 
efi} |! the Houston Symphony Society consulted fellow countrymen of Amirov 
P | | then in Texas and reported about the movements named in the score: 
\ | Tesnif probably means a song. Shakhanaz may mean comedian. ‘The 

i melody which is heard at the beginning of the last piece in the suite, 
| Mani, was recognized by a native of the region now living in Houston 
as a song of that name he had known in his youth. 

, Azerbaidjan, S.S.R., so the program annotator of the Houston Sym- 
phony Society has pointed out, “is a province on the southwestern 
shore of the Caspian Sea, facing Daghestan and Georgia on the north, 

1 Armenia on the west, and Iranian Azerbaidjan on the south. The 

a people of the region have, until recently, been nomadic; and while 

é their language, according to the Encyclopedia Britannica, is basically 

‘Turkish, it is well mixed with Persian and Armenian as well as other 

Middle Eastern tongues and dialects. The province itself was one of 

the first Soviet States. Since about 1930, the official language has been 

Russian and native terms and names of places have been transliterated 

in the Russian alphabet.” 
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AMIROV AND THE CAUCASUS 





The following description of Amirov’s national origins and of the suite performed 
at these concerts is quoted from the recording of the music under the label of 
Urania and is signed “C. E. C.” : 


| anid AMiIROV is an heir to one of the richest and most unusually 

wrought musical traditions in the world. His native land, Azerbaid- 
jan, forms an historic link between European conventions and the great, 
fluctuating modes of Central Asia. It has long been famous for its 
singers and musicians, the Ashugs and Sazandars. Since the sixteenth 
century these minstrels have preserved the epics of Azerbaidjan folklore 
with wondrous skill, despite the lack of written means. In contact with 
the West, their music has been ripened for scholastic treatment, the 
results of which are visible in the works of Amirov and his fellow 
composers. 

T’his step required immense preparation, and for reference we must 
go back a generation to the work of a most neglected musical figure, 
Uzeir Gadzhibekov. Born in 1885 among the foothills of the Caucasus, 
Gadzhibekov had little training through which to become the “father 
of Azerbaidjan music.” His early years were spent traveling through 
the forests and deserts of his country, noting every variety of folk 


melody he could find. The idea of composing a large piece using 
these “mugams” inspired him, and by 1907 he had amassed enough in 
European notation to begin an opera based on the notorious saga of 
“Leili and Medzhnun — Leili and the Madman.” Here Gadzhibekov 


encountered an extremely difficult and baffling aspect of the Azerbaid- 
jan oral tradition — the aversion of its musicians to perform simultane- 
ously, thus to create any kind of ensemble. More than any Oriental, 
these players understood music as a purely individual exhibition of 
talent. ‘To overcome this, Gadzhibekov started by allowing the soloist 
to improvise on whatever mugam he selected as most appropriate for 
the dramatic moment. For accompaniment he provided a kemancha, 
a sort of vertical violin, also improvising, and a tambourine for rhythmic 
effect. Working all the while from two meagre textbooks that he had 
found in 1905, Gadzhibekov staged this remarkable drama, with unison 
chorus added, in Baku during 1908. With great success the first 
Azerbaidjan opera was born. 

When his country was annexed to the U.S.S.R., Gadzhibekov had 
already enlisted the most prominent musicians to its capital for train- 
ing. Through the formality of being confirmed director of the Baku 
School of Music in 1922, the year of Amirov’s birth, he was able to 
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organize a section for the study of national music. His pupils were 
instructed in the Russo-European manner, and soon possessed a splen- 
did written repertoire. The Baku State Conservatory, of which Gadz- 
hibekov was president and founder, acquired more than a thousand 
students by 1939. Meanwhile the composer was enabled to pursue 
extensive research —on the Origins of Azerbaidjan Music, and for 
several books on the complicated ““mugamat”’ (pl.) tradition — pioneer- 
ing work that was ended by his death in 1948, at the age of sixty-three. 

Critics have rightly said that the history of Gadzhibekov’s artistic life 
is essentially the history of Azerbaidjan music. The rich inspiration of 
that life is attested by the music of his younger countryman found in 
this work. Such a symphonic style might yet have been years in coming 
were it not for his monumental research and guidance. In Amirov's 
music, on the other hand, we can still detect the freshness of the 
unwritten forms so recently transcended. The masterly and exotic 
orchestration of these mugams does not fully conceal their original, 
untamed character. When Gerald Abraham observes that “folk-song 
is a complete entity, not a mere cell; nor, without vandalism, can it 
[be] decomposed into constituent parts, with these treated as germ cells” 
— he points to a problem which, specifically in the mugam, confronts 
Amirov, especially since every factor but development is here beauti- 
fully finished and articulate. 


The mugam acquires its name from the Islamic “maqam” meaning 
originally a stage upon which the caliph’s entertainers performed. 
This ancient term is related to the Indian “raga”: a pattern of melody 
based on one of the modal scales. In Azerbaidjan, the mugam has also 
acquired the meaning of a “tone,” though like the Greek “‘mode”’ it has 
come to signify not only the scale using this note as its tonic, but also 
dance or aria forms improvised upon that scale. Like the familiar 
modes, the mugams are assigned names according to the pitch where 
they begin. For what it’s worth, they are: 1. Rast; 2. Seiga; 3. Shoor; 
4. Ichargya; 5. Bayat-Isphagan; 6. Shooshtar; 7. Hodmayun; 8. 
Za‘abil — eight in all, reminiscent of the eight variable diatonic scales 
of the octave. “Rast,” for example, is built on a major tetrachord, and 
is found in other nations of Central Asia, even in the older Islamic 
maqam by the same title. ‘“‘Shoor’” includes a minor tetrachord, and 
“Siega” a diminished second; the greater part of Azerbaidjan songs are 
built on these two mugams. They are described by Rena Moisenko as 
“veritable rhapsodies, astounding the listener not only by their wealth 
of melodic material and striking tonality, but also by their most metic- 
ulous rhythmic development. Taken collectively, the mugamat are 

musical .. . cycles, held together by a common poetic thought.” 
In the Caucasian Dances [Kyurdi—Ovshari|] we find this idea of 
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unity within latitude of ideas clearly exemplified. Amirov’s music is 
basically a series of variations on a theme; but as the theme or mugam 
is difficult to vary, it must often be replaced before its possibilities are 
used up to maintain a high level of episodic contrast. The opening 
theme is stated by the clarinet over an unobtrusively rhythmic back- 
ground of muted trumpets. As it is passed over to the violins, we 
cannot help noting that Amirov prefers a nineteenth-century harmonic 
structure to anything modern. Orchestral tutti punctuate this opening 
section, which closes with a modal finale, brief but full, on the main 
subject. A transition passage by the flute characterizes generally the 
excellent use of wood winds by Amirov. A number of brief scalewise 
motivs, following variations on a new theme in the violins and timpani, 
introduce an unexpected entry of the piano reminiscent of Khacha- 
turian in its heavy, chordal effects. The variations now become more 
dancelike and exotic, with magnificent orchestration in every part. 
The final coda begins, marchlike, over a drumbeat, and is crowned 
by a fortissimo of the principal mugam in the trombones against a 
breathtakingly high trill of strings and snare drum — altogether one 
of the most exciting finishes to be found in symphonic music. 


SYMPHONY No. 1, Op. 4 


By ‘TIKHON KHRENNIKOV 


Born in Elets, Russia, June 10, 1913 





Khrennikov’ composed his first symphony between 1933 and 1935. It was first 


performed on October 10, 1935, in the Great Hall of the Moscow Conservatory, 
George Sebastian conducting. The first American performance was at a concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conducting, on November 20, 1936. The 


symphony was subsequently performed in New York, St. Louis, Cleveland, and other 
cities. } 


The orchestration: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 


2 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, 
triangle, celesta, and strings. 


The score is dedicated to Dmitri Shostakovitch. 


6 brow KHRENNIKOV began composing at an early age and wrote his 


first symphony, together with other scores, when he was still a 


student. He was then twenty-two years old. 


There is no scherzo in this three-movement symphony, but the finale, 


as George H. L. Smith pointed out in his analysis of the Symphony in 
the programs of the Cleveland Orchestra, “combines the elements of 
scherzo and finale into a single movement. 


“I. Allegro non troppo, B-flat minor, 4/4. The principal subject is 
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announced by a solo bassoon, and repeated by oboe and clarinet in 
octaves. Transitional material leads to a more lyric theme, first sung 
by clarinet, then by violins in octaves. The graceful third theme 1s 
announced in D major by the violins and repeated in that key by 
piccolo and clarinet in octaves. ‘hese themes are developed artfully. 
There is an astonishing climax. ‘The recapitulation is abbreviated to 
little more than a reminiscence of the opening of the movement. 

“II, Adagio, E minor, 2/2. The slow movement is based on the 
melancholy song sung by the violins at the outset, and the long- 
breathed melody of the clarinet, heard shortly after. ‘The brass instru- 
ments take up the clarinet melody and it is developed to a climax of 
throbbing intensity, which gradually dies away to a whispered close. 

“III. Allegro molto, B-flat minor, 6/8. ‘The vivacious chief theme is 
announced by the clarinet and developed by the strings. The clarinet 
also brings forward a quiet contrasting theme over an ostinato of lower 
strings and the tremolo of the timpani. ‘The mood of the movement 
gradually changes, the lilting 6/8 rhythm shifting to a sober 4/4, and 
the serious themes of strings and wood wind are developed at length. 
There is a return to the 6/8 rhythm, and now it is the turn of the 


opening themes to generate a climax with the full clamor of brass and 
percussion.” 


When this symphony was introduced to New York, Eugene Ormandy 
conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra, little contemporary Russian 
music was known beyond that of Shostakovitch. W. J. Henderson, a 
critic perceptive of new trends, was still living and listened to this 
music with special interest. He wrote in the New York Sun, Februar 
17, 1937) that this was “‘without question the most promising bi 
which has come out of Russia in recent years. A youth who already 


has so much to say that is good to hear, and who knows so much about 
how to say it, is to be watched.” 

Although it is not customary to introduce criticism as such into 
program notes whose main purpose is information, Mr. Henderson’s 
further remarks may now be read almost in an historical sense: “This 
composition is in three movements —an allegro, adagio and finale. 
The thematic material of the opening and closing sections of the finale 
assumes the guise of the absent scherzo, though the movement as a 
whole will not answer such a classification. The basic first theme of 
the first movement reveals to us at once Khrennikov’s trends in the 
direction of vivacious utterance. He knows the language of the 
advanced school, but speaks it naturally and strongly. The announce- 
ment of the theme by a bassoon discloses itself as one of those melodic 
broken lines which the modernists have made a feature of their music 

“The second principal theme is a finely sustained cantilena devel- 
oped along with several skillfully employed subsidiary motives But 
in spite of a really masterly handling of polytonality, which is only 


occasional and never obtrusive, and of a persistent ranging through 
mazes of atonality, the impression surviving after the close of the 
movement is one of power to conceive genuinely musical subjects, and 
within them to rear a structure which combines architectural symmetry 
with strength, and which possesses that somewhat intangible quality 
we call ‘atmosphere.’ .. . 

“The slow movement of a symphony is the bottomless pit of many 
composers, but not for this young, ardent and confident Russian. He 
sings a broad and clearly lined melody which has the illusion of clinging 
closely to the harmonic foundations of the fathers. It has an elegiac 
movement, intensely melancholy and rich in the vocal utterance of the 
strings. But with the development of the second subject the composer 
rises above mere melancholy to a grand orchestral climax ‘which 
expresses genuine agony of the spirit and which finally sobs itself out 
in a tremulous mutter of strings and timpani. 

“The finale begins with a lilting theme in the solo clarinet and 
afterwards in the strings, which, as already noted, hints at the struggle 
of a suppressed scherzo for liberation. But what would correspond to 
the trio of a scherzo is the more important section of the movement, 
a long-flowing and most melodious cantilena, using several themes and 
reaching a powerful climax of sonority in an orchestral tutti of instru- 
mental splendor. The conclusion of the movement is one of those big 


fortes with which composers so often leave an audience in a state of 
excitement.” 


Elets, where Khrennikov was born, is close to Moscow and could be 
considered a suburb. According to information supplied in an article 
by Lev Kaltat, “He was the tenth, and the youngest child in the family 
of Nikolai Khrennikov, who was employed as salesman in a tobacco 
shop. ‘The family, consisting of his father, his mother, Varvara, S1X 
sons and four daughters, lived in peaceful accord. Though not well- 
to-do, they suffered no particular need. ‘The parents did their best to 
give their children a good education and all the brothers and sisters 
did well at school, practically all of them receiving a college education.” 
He was a precocious child, even in studies besides music. A piano etude, 
written at the age of 13, was the first of a fairly continuous succession 
of works. Khrennikov came to the attention of Mikhail Gnessin (1883- 
1957), the composer who, a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Liadoff, 
was an outstanding teacher. In 1929 Khrennikov left his native town 
to enter the school of Gnessin in Moscow. There he studied counter- 
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point under Litinsky and piano under E. Gelman. Graduating in 1932, 
Khrennikov entered the composition department of the Moscow Con- 
servatory and the composition class of Vissarion Shebalin. It was during 
his conservatory years that Khrennikov composed his piano concerto 
(1933), his suite of incidental music for Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing, and his First Symphony. Graduating in 1936, Khrennikov 
added to the list of his works music in the different forms, especially 
songs, and operas which were produced with success. The first opera, 
In the Storm, was completed in 1939. ‘The second, Frol Skobeyev, is 
characterized as a musical comedy in the Russian national style and 
was produced in 1950. In 1957 another opera, Mother, based on Maxim 
Gorky, was performed in several. Russian cities. He began his Second 
Symphony in 1940 and completed it in 1942 while his country was 


at war. 
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Soviet Musicians at Symphony ™=°~ 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra concert yesterday 
afternoon was historic, and 
for this city, unique. 

The delegation of six. mu- 
Sicians from the U.S.S.R., in 
the United States upon a cul- 
tural exchange visit, were 


present and were applauded 
to the echo. 


_ 


Music by three of them 
formed the larger part of the 
program, and at concert’s end, 
all appeared upon the stage, 

This was the moment when 
cordial response from the 
audience instantly became a 
true ovation. The listeners 
stood, applauded and cheered. 


The ovation went on and on. 
First to appear was Tikhon 


Khrennikov, in appearance 


not unlike Nikita Khru- 


shchey, but smaller § and 
younger. Khrennikov’s First 


Symphony, new to Boston. 
had been conducted by 
Charles Munch as.the concert 
finale. 


Next was Fikret Amirov, 
small, dark, balding, compact 
in a blue-green suit; whose 
Kyurdi—Ovshari Mugams had 
been warmly received when 
it began the concert. 


Then, in order, tall, thin, 
smiling Dmitri Kabalevsky, 
who speaks English; Konstan- 
tin Dankevich, a huge, florid 
man from Kiev, and Boris 
Yarustovsky, Moscow profes- 
sor and musicologist. 


At-the last, Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich, a small, thin, spec- 
tacled nervous man who 
seemed very shy, was liter- 
ally pulled by the arm to take 
his place with the rest, Dan- 
kevich beamed, shook his 
ep together high in the 

. 7 

For minutes they stood, 
smiling Charles Munch in 
their midst, flankef and 
backed by the applauding 
members of the Orchestra. 


Presently the Boston 
musicians burst into that. 


| rhythmic applause, clap-clap, 


clap-clap, which they had 
learned in Leningrad and 
Moscow three years ago, and 
which to the Russians means 
very special favor for very 
special admiration and 
pleasure, 

It had been a very special 
jconcert, indeed. So great had 
‘been the response to Dmitri 
‘Kabalevsky’s Cello Concerto, 
with the solo part magnificently 
performed by our own Samuel 
Mayes, that the slow move- 
ment had been repeated as 
encore, , 

Such a thing had not hap- 
pened at a Boston Symphony 
concert since the Friday after- 
noon of April 12, 1935, when 
pianist Walter Gieseking, hav- 
ing performed the Rachmanin- 
off C minor Concerto, sat down, 
again. and played a piano solo| 
‘version of the Richard Strauss) 
‘song, Serenade. | 
| Kabalevsky, his extraordi-| 
narily long hands without a! 
‘baton, had conducted an ad- 
mirable performance, from 
memory, of his own work. It 
lis a fine concerto, displayful 
of the solo instrument and en- 
couraging it to sing, not heavy 
or thick in texture, or notably 
“symphonic” in structure, but 
pleasant and good music. 

The slow movement is a real 
jewel, ) | 

Amirov’s suite of orchestrat-' 
ed Kurdish dances and melo-| 


dies, done with a fine bold-!: 


ness of instrumental color, 
brought noveltv and freshness 


to the Orchestra’s repertory. | 


The folk tunes are simply 
treated and harmonized and, 
presented like so many beads 
on a string, not worked into 
a fancy and complex para- 
phrase, synthesis or anything 
of that sort. 


\Khrennikov Symphony. 


| The Khrennikov First Sym- 
iphony, composed when the 
chairman of the present visit- 
ing delegation was a student of 
22, reminded me more than 4 
little of the First Symphony of 
Shostakovich, to whom this one! 
is dedicated. Khrennikov’s' 
‘work is like that of Shostako- 
vich in that it shows so much’ 
talent and drive and originality’ 
beneath the not unexpected 
conventionalities of so youthful 
a score, 

The influence here seems fin 
de siecle, with, I would think 
surprisingly, a good bit of 
Rachmaninoff, 

We could do to hear this 
‘symphony again, and more of 
‘Khrennikov and of qn 


|whose part of Russia is scarce-| 


ly charted upon our musical 
maps of his country. | 

Aaron Copland, who repre-| 
sented American music for the 
occasion, and conducted the) 
suite from his own opera, “The 
Tender Land,” was likewise 
jwarmly applauded. The suite 
jtakes a little time to get going, 
but it is unmistakably Ameri- 
can, and it builds into a superb 
climax. 

Next week the orchestra will 
‘be on tour. Eugene Ormandy 
and Charles Munch again will 
exchange their places in Phila- 
delphia and Boston the week 
following. Ormandy will con-| 
duct here Nov. 27 and 2? 
Strauss’ ‘‘Don Juan,” Messai- 
en’s “L’Ascension,” new here 
Roy Harris’ Third Symphony 


jand Brahms’ First Symphony 
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point under Litinsky and piano under E. Gelman. Graduating in 19332, 
Khrennikov entered the composition department of the Moscow Con- 
servatory and the composition Class of Vissarion Shebalin. It was during 
his conservatory years that Khrennikov composed his piano concerto 
(1933), his suite of incidental music for Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing, and his First Symphony. Graduating in 1936, Khrennikov 
added to the list of his works music in the different forms, especially 
songs, and operas which were produced with success. The first opera, 
In the Storm, was completed in 1939. The second, Frol Skobeyev, is 
characterized as a musical comedy in the Russian national style and 
was produced in 1950. In 1957 another opera, Mother, based on Maxim 
Gorky, was performed in several Russian cities. He began his Second 
Symphony in 1940 and completed it in 1942 while his country was 


at war. 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 

The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra concert yesterday 
afternoon was historic, and 
for this city, unique. 

The delegation of six mu- 
Sicians from the U.S.S.R., 
the United States upon a ay 
tural exchange visit, were 


present and were applauded 
to the echo. 


Music by three of them 
formed the larger part of the 
program, and at concert’s end, 
all appeared upon the stage, 

This was the moment when 
cordial response from the 
audience instantly became a 
true ovation. The listeners 
stood, applauded and cheered. 


The ovation went on and on. 
First to appear was Tikhon 


Khrennikov, in appearance 


not unlike Nikita Khru- 


shchev, but smaller 9 and 


younger. Khrennikov’s First 


Symphony, new to Boston. 
had been. conducted by 
Charles Munch as.the concert 


finale. 


Next was Fikret Amirov. 


small, dark, balding, compa¢! 
in a blue-green suit, whose 
Kyurdi—Ovshari Mugams had 
been warmly received when 
it began the concert. 


Then, in order, tall, thin. 
smiling Dmitri Kabalevsky. 
who speaks English: Konstan- 
tin Dankevich, a huge, florid 
man from Kiev, and Boris 
Yarustovsky, Moscow profes- 
sor and musicologist. 


At the last, Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich, a small, thin, spec- 
tacled nervous man who 
seemed very shy, was liter- 
ally pulled by the arm to take 
his place with the rest. Dan- 
kevich beamed, shook his 
an together high in the 
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For minutes they stood, 
smiling Charles Munch in 
their midst, flankefl and 
backed by ‘the one: A 
members of the Orchestra 


Presently the Boston 
musicians burst into. that. 
rhythmie applause, clap-clap, 
clap-clap, which they had 
learned in Leningrad and 
Moscow three years ago, and 


| which to the Russians means 


very special favor for very 
special admiration and 
pleasure, 

It had been a very special 


concert, indeed. So great had 
‘been the response to Dmitri 
‘Kabalevsky’s Cello Concerto, 


with the solo part magnificently 
performed by our own Samuel 
Mayes, that the slow move- 


Iment had been repeated as 


encore, 

Such a thing had not hap- 
pened at a Boston Symphony 
concert since the Friday after- 


inoon of April 12, 1935, when 
[pianist Walter Gieseking, hav- 


ing performed the Rachmanin- 
loff C minor Concerto, sat down 
again. and played a piano solo 
version of the Richard Strauss, 
‘song, Serenade. | 

Kabalevsky, his extraordi-| 
narily long hands without a! 


|\baton, had conducted an ad-; 


mirable performance, from! 
‘memory, of his own work. It 


is a fine concerto, displayful| 


iof the solo instrument and en- 
couraging it to sing, not heavy 
ior thick in texture, or notably 
“symphonic” in structure, but 
pleasant and good music. 

| The slow movement is a real’ 
jewel. 

Amirov’s suite of orchestrat-. 
‘ed Kurdish dances and melo- 
idies, done with a fine bold-' 
ness of instrumental color, 
‘brought noveltv and freshness 
to the Orchestra’s nt a 
|The folk tunes are simply 
itreated and harmonized and. 
presented like so many beads 
on a string, not worked into 
‘a fancy and complex para- 
iphrase, synthesis or anything 
of that sort. 


Khrennikov Symphony. 


| The Khrennikov First Sym- 
‘phony, composed when the 
ichairman of the present visit- 
‘ing delegation was a student of 
122, reminded me more than 4 
‘little of the First Symphony of 
Shostakovich, to whom this one! 
is dedicated. Khrennikov’s: 
work is like that of Shostako-| 
ilvich in that it shows so much 
talent and drive and originality 
Ibeneath the not unexpected 
iconventionalities of so youthful 
a score. | 
The influence here seems fin 
de siecle, with, I would think! 
surprisingly, a good bit of 
Rachmaninoff, | 
We could do to hear this’ 
symphony again, and more of 
Khrennikov and of Amirov,) 
‘whose part of Russia is scarce-| 
ily charted upon our musical 
maps of his country. | 
Aaron Copland, who repre-' 
sented American music for the 
occasion, and conducted the 
suite from his own opera, “The, 
Tender Land,” was likewise! 
warmly applauded. The suite 
| takes a little time to get going, | 
but it is unmistakably Ameri- 
can, and it builds into a superb 
climax. 
| Next week the orchestra will 
‘be on tour. Eugene Ormandy| 
‘and Charles Munch again will 


‘delphia and Boston the week | 
‘following. Ormandy will con- 
duct here Nov. 27 and 2? 
Strauss’ “Don Juan,” Messal. 
en’s “L’Ascension,” new here 
Roy Harris’ Third Symphony 
land Brahms’ First Symphony 
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heated ‘vi be ise pen exciting j Mr. Copland ‘then came for- 
event thus far this season, ward to give us an expansive 


Dr. Munch conducted two first |reading of his “Tender Land” 
performances . for Boston— musie, bringing his eloquent 
Amirov’ s “Kyurdi-Ovshari ‘Mu- gr ass-roots melodies and coun- 
gami,” and Khrennikov’s Sym-|termelodies to a radiant climax 
phahy No. 1, Op. 4. Mr. Kaba-|and a contemplative close. He, 

vsky directed his own Cello} too, won his share of acclaim. 
Concerto; and Aaron Copland} Mr. Kabalevsky — tall, lean 
provided an interesting Ameri-|debonaire — was fortunate ir 
can contrast by conducting the | having Samuel Mayes as solois' 


suite from his opera “The Ten~ for his Cello Concerto. It will 
der Land.” be recalled that Mr. Mayes in- 


| 7 troduced.this work to Boston in 
Music and Its Makers _| 1953, and his traversal under 
Such a program may look like | Mr. Kabalevsky’s direction was 
patchwork on paper, but it was close to superlative—aristocratic 
and lyrical, with a buoyant 

nothing of the kind, There was} tone and tapered phrases. 
not only the music; there were; The work itself is pleasant, 
the personalities involved in the | Melodic, and not particularly 


: memorable save for its extraor- 
music, plus Mr. Shostakovitch dinary Largo, doubtless among 


himself, the: greatest living So-|the loveliest melodies ever 
viet composer, He was unfor-| turned out for the cello. The 
tunately not represented on the | listeners’ response was such that 
program, but his music is fa~ Mr. Kabalevsky played it again. 
miliar to us. It was more im-|1his was the fouvth orcheste2; 
portant for us to hear the Ami- encore, it may be reported, that 
rov and the Khrennikov. has been given in the 79 years 


Mr. Amirov’s “Mugami,” an egy goal Soe gegecoe his 


episodic dance suite played 

without. break, follows more in 7 gg tenet gee ae 
ia Rimsky-Korsakov tradition kovitch. The obeisance is clear, 
. an in the more recent line yet it is nonetheless an appeal- 
uilt by Prokofiey and Shosta- ing. work. Dr. Munch gave it 
kovitch, Its effects are often as| an electric if occasionally | 
obvious as Gershwin or as sub-| blurred, performance. The re-| 
At Satie, but the music sponse was ecstatic, but it was | 
makes its main appeal through | still nothing compared to the 
an undercurrent of deep emo-| flood of friendly feeling that. 
un beneath the more theatri-| welled up within the applause 
cal rhythms and melismatic| when the Russians filed on stage, 
melodies, The composer was | followed, after some urging, by 


duly applauded by the audience. ‘ Dmitri Shostakovitch. 
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RUSSIANS TRIUMPH AT SYMPHONY; ENCORE SHATTERS 
LONG PRECEDENT 


By Robert Taylor 


The spirit of Camp David hovered benignly over 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, and the appear- 
ance of the dove of peace was hailed by the most 
tunultous response since the retirement of Serge 
Koussevitzky. This was one of the tmly memor- 
able concerts in the Symphony's history of 79 
years, though not for purely musical reasonse 
Musically, it was fortunate Mr. K was alonge 


Mre K in this context is Dmitri Kabalevsky, 
one of the six Russian composers heing honored 
by the Symphony. Conducting his own ‘cello 
concerto, with Samuel Mayes in a magnificent 
performance in the soloist's role, he provided the 
highlight of what tumed out to be a generally 


: lacklustre offering of Soviet and American works. 


But the concert had overtones other than 
musical. It was an homage to music in the Soviet 
Union. It was a return gesture for the hospitality 
tendered the Symphony in 1956 during its Moscow 
visit. It was an example of the creative aspects 
of a Soviet-American cultural exchange and 
everyone responded in kind. 


For instance, the audience heard an encore, the 
fifth in the entire history of the Boston Sym= 
phony, as lean, tall and angular composer 
Kabalevsky repeated the expressive largo move-~ 
ment of his Concerto after the Russian fashione 
There were cheers from the baloony as Fikret 
Amirov, dressed in a peat-green suit, rose to 
acknowledge applause for his opening composition. 
At one point Mr. Kabalevsky embraced Richard 
Burgin, the Symphony's concertmaster; and at 
the close there was literally pendemoniun. 
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Soviet 


By Harold Rogers 
Boston 

A détente was never required 
between the Russians and 
Americans in the realm of music. 
Americans have always re- 
sponded warmly to Russian 
music, even during the coolest 
days of the cold war. New works 
by Prokofiev, Khatchaturian, 
and Shostakovitch were played 
in the United States almost im- 
mediately after their composi- 
tion. Soviet music was readily 
exported at a time when hardly 
anything else came forth from 
the U.S.S.R. 

What the Russians have 
heard of American music during 
this same period is not easily 
determined, since American 
music was alleged to be a mani- 
festation of ‘‘formalistic distor- 
tions and anti-democratic ten- 
dencies.” But the ice, we hope, 
has melted with the present cul- 
tural exchange. Last year Roger 
Sessions, Ulysses Kay, Roy Har- 
ris, and Peter Mennin were in- 
vited by the Soviets to visit their 
nation; and this year the United 
States State Department has re- 
turned the compliment: Dmitri 
Shostakovitch, Konstantin Dan- 
kevitch, Fikret Amirov, Tikhon 
Khrennikov, and Dmitri Kaba- 
levsky are now completing a 
tour of the United States. 


A Clearer Understanding 


With the exchange of these 
people comes the exchange of 
their music; and though Amer- 
icans are learning little about 
the idioms of contemporary Rus- 
sian music that they didn’t al- 
ready know, it is to be hoped 
that the Russians are learning 
that American music, by and 
large, is not Simon pure atonal- 
ism. . 

This week the Russian dele- 


gation has been’ entertained 


mainly by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch, the orchestra’s conduc- 
tor, assembled a program of So- 


viet and American works that 


proved to be the most exciting 
event thus far this season. 


Dr. Munch conducted two first 
performances for Boston— 
Amirov’s ‘“‘Kyurdi-Ovshari Mu- 
gami,” and Khrennikov’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, Op. 4. Mr. Kaba- 
Jevsky directed his own Cello 
Concerto; and Aaron Copland 
provided an interesting Ameri- 
can contrast by conducting the 
suite from his opera “The Ten- 
der Land.” 


Music and Its Makers 


Such a program may look like 
patchwork on paper, but it was 
nothing of the kind. There was 
not only the music; there were 
the personalities involved in the 
music, plus Mr. Shostakovitch 
himself, the greatest living So- 
viet composer, He was unfor- 


tunately not represented on the 
program, but his music is fa- 
miliar to us, Jt was more im- 
portant for us to hear the Ami- 
rov and the Khrennikov., 

Mr. Amirov’s “Mugami,” an 
episodic dance suite played 
without break, follows more in 
the Rimsky-Korsakov tradition 
than in the more recent line 
built by Prokofiev and Shosta- 
kovitch, Its effects are often as 
obvious as Gershwin or as sub- 
tle as Satie, but the music 
makes its main appeal through 
an undercurrent of deep emo- 
tion beneath the more theatri- 
cal rhythms and _ wmelismatic 
melodies. The composer was 
duly applauded by the audience. 


—~— 


n Visit 


Mr. Copland then came for- 
ward to give uS an expansive 
reading of his “Tender Land” 
musie, bringing his eloquent 
grass-roots melodies and coun- 
termelodies to a radiant clima~x 
and a contemplative close. He, 
too, won his share of acclaim. 

Mr. Kabalevsky — tall, lean 
debonaire — was fortunate ir 
having Samuel Mayes as solois' 
for his Cello Concerto. It wil! 
be recalled that Mr. Mayes in- 
troduced this work to Boston in 
1953, and his traversal unde: 
Mr. Kabalevsky’s direction was 
close to superlative—aristocratic 
and lyrical, with a buoyant 
tone and tapered phrases. 

The work itself is pleasant. 
melodic, and not particular); 
memorable save for its extraor- 
dinary Largo, doubtless among 
the loveliest melodies’ ever 
turned out for the cello. The 
listeners’ response was such that 
Mr. Kabalevsky played it again. 


This was the fou~th orchest!, 


encore, it may be reported, that 
has been given in the 79 years 
of the Boston Symphony. 

Mr. Khrennikov wrote his 
Symphony No. 1 when he was 
22 and dedicated it to Shosta- 
kovitch. The obeisance is clear. 
yet it is nonetheless an appeal- 
ing. work. Dr. Munch gave i! 
an electric, if occasionally 
blurred, performance. The re- 
sponse was ecstatic, but it was 
still nothing compared to the 
flood of friendly feeling that 
welled up within the applause 
when the Russians filed on stage, 
followed, after some urging,. by 
Dmitri Shostakovitch. 
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RUSSIANS TRIUMPH AT SYMPHONY; ENCORE SHATTERS 
LONG PRECEDENT 


By Robert Taylor 


The spirit of Camp David hovered benignly over 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, and the appear= 
ance of the dove of peace was hailed by the most 
tumultous response since the retirement of Serge 
Koussevitzky. This was one of the tmly memor- 
able concerts in the Symphony's history of 79 
years, though not for purely musical reasonse 
Musically, it was fortunate Mr. K was alonge 


Mre K in this context is Dmitri Kabalevsky, 
one of the six Russian composers heing honored 
by the Symphony. Conducting his own ‘cello 
concerto, with Samuel Mayes in a magnificent 
performance in the soloist's role, he provided the 
highlight of what tumed out to be a generally 
lacklustre offering of Soviet and American workse 


But the concert had overtones other than 
musical. It was an homage to music in the Soviet 
Union, It was a return gesture for the hospitality 
tendered the Symphony in 1956 during its Moscow 
visit. It was an example of the creative aspects 

f a Soviet-American cultural exchange and 
everyone responded in kind. 


For instance, the audience heard an encore, the 
fifth in the entire history of the Boston Sym= 
phony, as lean, tall and anguler composer 
Kabalevsky repeated the expressive largo move-~ 
ment of his Concerto after the Russian fashione 
There were cheers from the balcony as Fikret 
Amirev, dressed in a peat-green suit, rose to 
acknowledge applause for his opening compositicne 
At one point Mr. Kabalevsky embraced Richard 
Burgin, the Symphony's concertmaster; and at 
the close there was literally pendemonium. 





Five of the Russians had been brought tothe 
conductor's stand where, bowing and smiling, they flank- 
ed Charles Munch and an audiace wildly applauding on 
its feet. One of the Soviets, an operatic composer, 
Konstantin Dankevitch, a burly, barrel-chested man, 
and olenched his hands and was waving them cordially 
ina gesture ordinarily associated with the prize ring 
herée Then, after some hesitation, Dmitri Shostakovitch, 
head of the delegation appeared, and the audience shout- 
ed itself hoarse while the Soviets and Americans mingled 
in a blitzkrieg of enthusiasm. The scene was not one 
that could be easily forgotten. 
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If I have spent some time describing the reportorial 
aspects of this concert, it is because the mood and 
atmosphere were so important and contributed so much 
to the aurea of excitement. From a musical point of 
view, the program indicated that both Russia and 
America may have composers of commendable talent, but 
I heard only one individual voice, that of Kabalevsky. 
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The opening portion of the program was given over 
to Amirov (Russian) and Copeland (American) in wrks 
that draw inspiration from folk sources. Mre Amirov's 
Caucasian dances are pretty music, bland and some~ 
what superficial; they project a folk spirit ina 
frame of 19th century harmony; and I found them rat-~ 
her insipide Mre Copland, who conducted his Suite 
from “The Tender Land" most ably, has also produced 
a neo-folk fantasia on American themes which ig pretty 
music, bland and somewhat superficial, projecting a 
folk spirit in a frame of contemporary impressionism, 
end I found it rather insipid. 


After this, it was a pleasure to encounted Mr. 
Kabalevsky's concerto, a work of surpassing lovliness, 
making no pretenses to profundity, and containing @ 
fresh, lyric and meditative spirit, perfectly sus- 
tained throughoute It is apparently dedicated "To 
Soviet Youth,” but needs no programmatic underspinning. 
I was particularly reminded of Borodin‘'s writing for 
strings in the concerto and often was held by the 
pure entrancing clarity of its melodic structure. 
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The pizzicati passages, the duet between ‘cello 
and bassoon, the formal balance between every part of 
the work declare a musical imagination of the first 
ordere Mre Kabalevsky conducted with a sensitive and 
refined delicacy; and Samuel Mayes whose tone and 
conceptions have never been more glowing, rendered an 
account that was worthy of the ranking virtuosi of his 
instriment, a big; vibrant and yet poignant inter= 
pretation. 


Perhaps Tikhon Kremikov's First Symphony might 
have sounded more stirring when it was first written 
in 1955, but after the Kabalevsky Concerto and the 
intervening years of Shostakovich, it struck me as = 
literal and robust form of social realism, full of 
powerful sonorities and harsh exhortations to ex- 
ceed one's production output. 


It was the most determinedly "Soviet" of all the 
works on the program, Mr. Khrennikov handles his 
orchestral materials with skill, but symphony as a 


whole clamors with a hard, brassy energy that seems 
to me contrived rather than springing from the com- 
pulsions of a personal esthetic. Still, it was 
interesting to hear such a work, as indeed, to 
encounted Mre Khrennikov's compatriots, all too 
neglected here. 


Next week: the orchestra will be on tour. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, November 27, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMBer 28, at 8:30 o’clock 





KUGENE ORMANDY, Guest Conductoy 


STRAUSS. ... “Don Juan,” Tone Poem (aiter Nikolaus Lenau), Op. 20 


VEESSIAGN 9 A “L’Ascension,” Four Symphonic Meditations 


Majesty of Christ Beseeching His Glory of His Father 
Serene Hallelujahs’f a Soul that Longs for Heaven 


Hallelujah on the Trumpet, Hallelujah on the Cymbal 
Prayer of Christ Ascending to His Father 


(First performance at these concerts) 


FAARRIS..... “Symphony No. g (in one movement) 


INTERMISSION 


Se ws weer: oh, *Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68 
I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 

II. Andante sostenuto 

il. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 

IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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EUGENE ORMANDY 


Eugene Ormandy was born in Buda- 
pest, November 18, 1899. His parents 
discovered his musical aptitude when he 
was three-and-a-half and obtained for 
him ‘an* eighth-size violin. The record 
has it that he entered the Budapest 
Royal Academy at five, gave his first 
recital at seven, studied with Jeno 
Hubay from the age of nine, took his 
degree at fourteen. He first came to 
the United States in 1921, played in the 


orchestra of the Capitol Theatre in 
New York (in the days of silent films), 
became conductor of that orchestra, and 
after several engagements as guest con- 
ductor became the regular conductor of 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, remaining 
from 1931 to 1936. He was then engaged 
in Philadelphia as co-conductor with 
Leopold Stokowski. When Stokowski 
retired shortly afterwards, Ormandy 
took the position which he still notably 
holds. 

Dr. Ormandy is also remembered by 
his visits to Symphony Hall with his 
orchestra last October 28, and on three 
previous occasions—1938, 1953, and 1954. 
On March 1 and 2, 1957, Dr. Ormandy 
conducted the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra as guest, while Dr. Munch con- 
ducted the Philadelphia Orchestra jn 
the same week. The same “exchange”’ 
is now being repeated. 


, 


COMING EVENTS 


Charles Martin Loeffler, the Alsatian 
composer who spent most of his life in 
or near Boston, will be remembered in 
the program of next week’s concerts as 
a part of an interchange between Stras- 
bourg and Boston. A broadcast of the 


_ concerts will be transmitted to Stras- 


bourg by the Voice of America. Loeffler 
joined this Orchestra in 1882, and 
became the second concert-master. A 
Pagan Poem and other of his works 
have been performed on many occasions 


_ in past years. 


Of special interest in the program of 
December 11-12 will be the first per- 
formance of the Symphony for Large 
Orchestra and Chamber Orchestra by 
Henri Dutilleux. This work was com- 


_ missioned for the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 


sary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
M. Dutilleux, who lives in Paris, plans 
to cross the ovean for the first time to be 
present at the performances jn Boston, 
and New York in the following week. 


“THE ASCENSION: FOUR SYMPHONIC MEDITATIONS” 
By OLIVIER MESSIAEN 


Born in Avignon, December 10, 1908 


“L’Ascension: Quatre Méditations Symphoniques” was composed as four organ 
pieces under this title in 1932 and scored for orchestra (with a different third — 
ment) in 1933. “L’Ascension” was performed by the Boston Symphony dae Pi ra 
at a Berkshire Festival concert on August 14, 1949, under the direction of Serge 


Koussevitzky. | | 
The score calls for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets and 


bass clarinet, 3 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, bass 
drum, cymbals, tambourine, triangle and strings. 


HE composer has derived his titles from the Holy Writ as follows: 
r I. Majesté du Christ demandant sa gloire a son Pere. “Pere, 
V’heure est venue, glorifie ton Fils,afin que ton Fils Te glorifie. (Majesty 
of Christ praying that His father should glorify Him. Father, the 
hour is come; glorify ‘Thy Son, that ‘Thy Son also may glorily Thee.”) 
The quotation is from the Gospel According to St. John. Trés lent et 
majestueux, 12/8. | | 

II. Alléluias sereins d'une dme qui désire le ciel. “Nous vous en 
supplions, 6 Dieu, ... faites que nous habitions aux cieux en esprit.” 


(Serene Alleluias of a soul longing for Heaven. “We ‘begjeech Thee, 
O Lord, ... that we may dwell in Heaven in the spirit.) Mass of the 
Ascension. Bien modéré, clair, 3/4, 2/4, 4/4: | 
III. Alléluia sur la trompette. Alléluia sur la cymbale. “Le Pere 
est monté au son de la trompette ... Nations, frappez, frappez toutes 
des mains; célébrez Dieu par des cris d’allégresse!” (Alleluia on the 
trumpet. Alleluia on the cymbal. “God is gone up... with the ugh 
of a trumpet... O clap your hands all ye people; shout unto Go 
with the voice of triumph.’’) Psalm 46. Vif et joyeux, 3/8. oe 
IV. Priére du Christ montant vers son Pére. “Pére, J’at mantfesté 
ton nom aux hommes... Voila que je ne suis plus dans le monde; 
mais eux sont dans le monde, et Mot je vais a Tow.” (Prayer of Christ 
ascending to his Father. “Father . .. I have manifested ‘hy Name 
unto men ...And now I am no more in the world, but these are in 
the world, and I come to Thee.’’) Gospel According to St. John. 
Extrémement lent, ému et solennel, 4/8. (For reduced strings.) 


Olivier Messiaen has been heard at the concerts of this Orchestra 
through the first American performance in 1936 of Meditation ae 
phonique: “Les Offrandes oubliées’ and by the amet asa 
in ten movements, for piano, onde martenot and orchestra, which, 
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commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation, had its first 
performance here under the direction of Leonard Bernstein on 
December 2, 1949 and was introduced to New York a week later. 
M. Messiaen made his first visit to this country to join Aaron Copland 
in the Composition Department of the Berkshire Music Center in the 
summer previous and returned to attend the performance of the 
Turangalila-Symphony. 

Olivier Messiaen is the son of Pierre Messiaen, a professor of litera- 
ture, and Cécile Sauvage, a celebrated poetess who wrote “L’Ame en 
bourgeon” to celebrate his birth. Messiaen spent his childhood at 
Grenoble, where his father was a teacher, and at the age of eight 
acquired a knowledge of the piano and tried to compose before he 
had had any instruction. He was taken to Paris and entered the 
Conservatoire in 1919 at the age of eleven. His principal masters there 
were Jean and Noél Gallon, Caussade, Estyle, Marcel Dupré, Maurice 
Emmanuel and Paul Dukas. He took five first prizes and graduated 
in 1930, having made several incursions into composition and having 
acquired considerable proficiency on the organ. He was soon appointed 
organist at the Trinité in Paris, a post he held for many years. His 
“Offrandes oubliées,’ composed in 1931, attracted considerable atten- 
tion in Paris. In 1936 the young composer founded, together with 
André Jolivet, Daniel Lesur and Yves Baudrier, a group which called 
themselves “La Jeune France.” The title was derived from the similar 


group once so-named by Berlioz and avowed its purpose of “creating 


and promoting a living music.” These four gave recitals dedicated to 
“the diffusion of works young, free, as much estranged from a pro- 
nounced revolutionism as from a pronounced academism.” Beyond 
this they did not bind themselves. 

Messiaen was active as a composer, as an organist, and as a professor 
at the Ecole Normale and the Schola Cantorum when, in 1939, he was 
called to the front. He was captured by the Germans in 1940 and held 
until 1942 as prisoner in Stalag VIII-A at Gorlitz in Silesia. During 
this time he wrote his “Quatuor pour la fin du temps’ for violin, 
clarinet, cello and piano, which lasts for an hour. There is a sort of 
irony in the spectacle of this unwarlike jetsam of the fortunes of war, 
oblivious in his complete absorption in his world of tones. Having 
been returned to Paris, he further composed during the German occu- 
pation the “Visions de l’'amen” (1943) for two pianofortes, of equal 
length with the quartet, and the “Vingt regards sur l’Enfant-Jésus” 
(1944) for piano solo and lasting two and a half hours. 

Messiaen’s aims are manifold and intricate. He made the follow 
confession as early as 1938 in the I.S.C.M. program: 

“Those who have influenced me: My mother, the poetess, Cécile 


ing 


Sauvage; my wife, the composer, Claire Delbos: Shakespeare, Claudel, 


Reverdy and Eluard, Hello and Dom Columbia Marmion (dare I speak 


of the Holy Scriptures, which contain the only Truth?); birds; Russian 


music; the great Pelléas et Mélisande of Claude Debussy; plainsong; 
Hindu rhythms; the mountains of Dauphine; and, finally, all that 
pertains to stained glass windows and rainbows.” ian be 
In 1944 he published his “Technique de mon langage musical,” a 
treatise in two volumes containing music examples from nis own works. 
In this the composer testifies that he has sought to write “music that 1S 
true, that is to say spiritual, music that is an act of faith; music that 
teaches on every subject without losing its relationship to God; 
original music that opens new doors and reaches for distant stars. 
Felix Aprahamian, in his excellent article on this composer in Grove's 
Dictionary of Music, outlines the treatise as follows: An introductory 
chapter extols melody as the musical element to which the others, 
rhythm and harmony, must remain stbservient. ‘The old rules govern- 
ing harmony and form are not to be rejected: they must always be 
remembered, so as to be observed, expanded or increased by the addi- 
tion of still older rules (those of plainsong and Hindu rhythms) or 
more recent ones (those deriving from Debussy and all contemporary 
music). There follow six chapters on rhythmic theory (2: Hindu 
Rhythms. 3: Rhythms with added units. 4: Augmented and Dimin- 
ished Rhythms. 5: Non-Retrograde Rhythms. 6: Polyrhythmics and 
Rhythmic Pedals. 7: Rhythmic Notation). Chapter 8 deals with 


Melody and Melodic Contours. This, the least scientific portion of 


the work, resembles more a book of musical recipes than theories. 
Here Messiaen turns a searchlight on his own melodic predilections. 


Somewhat arbitrarily he selects two descending intervals — the aug- 
mented fourth and the major sixth — as those of his choice. He quotes 
melodic formule from Grieg, Debussy, Barték, Mussorgsky, plainsong 
and Hindu music, and shows how they engender some of his own 
melodies. Chapter g deals with Bird Song and Chapter 10 with 
Melodic Development. Chapters 11 and 12 deal with Musical Form, 
Chapter 13 with Debussy and added notes, Chapters 14 and 15 with 
further harmonic and acoustic refinements and extended appoggia- 
turas. Ihe next four chapters (16-19) deal with various aspects of 
what Messiaen has termed ‘modes of limited transposition’ (Mode 1, 
the whole-tone scale with its two possible transpositions; Mode 2 
has, like the diminished-seventh chord, three possible transpositions; 
Mode 3g has, like the augmented-fifth chord, four possible transposi- 
tions; Modes 4, 5, 6 and 7, like augmented fourths, can be transposed 
six times). Chapter 20 deals with Polymodality.” 


Messiaen’s “metaphysical strivings” are expressed through “extraor- 
dinarily complex ways of composing,” wrote Henry Barraud in 
Musical America (October, 1948). ‘From his earliest works Messiaen 
has sought to be an innovator,” Mr. Barraud continued. “It is neces- 
sary to consider Messiaen the theorist in a separate category from 
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Messiaen the creative artist. As a theorist he submits more readily to 
discussion. His research into novelty depends above all else upon a 
combination of rhythmic and harmonic procedures applied to a 
| — indeed, an academic — vocabulary; these procedures change 


ct more than the inner spirit. In sum total, his inno- 
h systematic distortions than through 
hat were unknown until he 


classica 
the exterior aspe 
vations are achieved more throug 
the true discovery of musical materials t 
uncovered them. 

“As a creative artist, it cannot be denie 
at temperament and strong personality. His imagi 
harmony surpasses his melodic invention, which 
is short in span and unoriginal, despite the Hindu modes to which he 
frequently makes recourse. His music contains a disquieting mélange 
of barbaric wildness, sensuality, popular sentimentality, and mysticism.” 
ho heard Messiaen’s music in Paris, wrote about 
the New York Herald-Tribune: 

Form is nothing to him, con- 
likes is the conclusive, 
That the 


ived almost exclusively from religion is 
al poetess, 


d that Messiaen is a man of 


ere nation in the 


realms of rhythm and 


Virgil Thomson, w 
the composer in 
“Messiaen is a full-fledged romantic. 
tent everything. And the kind of content that he 
the ecstatic, the cataclysmic, the terrifying, the unreal. 


imagery of this should be der 
not surprising in a church organist and the son of a mystic 


Cécile Sauvage. What is a little surprising in so scholarly a modernist 
is the literalness of his religious imagination. But there is no possi- 
bility of suspecting insincerity. His pictorial concept of religion, 
though a rare one among educated men, 1s too intense to be anything 
but real. Messiaen is simply a theologian with a taste for the theatrical. 
And he dramatizes’ theological events with all the sangfroid and all 
the elaborateness of a man who is completely at home in the backstage 
of religious establishments. 

“T once described this religio-musical style as the determination to 
produce somewhere in every piece an apotheosis destined at once to 
open up the heavens and to bring down the house. Certainly the latter 
action is easier to accomplish in modern life than the first. And cer- 
tainly Messiaen has accomplished it several times in the ‘Liturgies.’ 
The success of the accomplishment is due to a natural instinct for 
making music, plus the simple sincerity of his feelings. These are 
expressed, moreover, through a musical technique of a great complexity 
and considerable originality. The faults of his taste are obvious; and 
the traps of mystical program-music, though less so, are well known 
to musicians, possibly even to himself. Nevertheless the man is a great 
composer. One has only to hear his music beside that of any of the 
standard eclectic modernists to know that. Because his really vibrates 


and theirs doesn't.’ 


a | i: 
Symphony Honored 
The National Academ 

Recording Arts and Ralences 

has honored Charles Munch 

and the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra with its award for 

Hpi mf classical perform- 
e” of a 

+ aah recording released 
The award, a_ st 

named “Grammy” ane ne 

the “Oscar” of the National 

Academy of Motion Picture 

Arts and Sciences, was made 

for the orchestra’s recording 

of “Images” by Claude De- 
bussy. The presentation was 
made at the Academy’s din- 
ner, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York on 


Sunday, Nov, 29. @s/ 4 Dep (7 
- " | 


Eugene Ormandy 


Orchestra at the concerts this weekend. 
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Messiaen the creative artist. As a theorist he submits more readily to 
discussion. His research into novelty depends above all else upon a 
combination of rhythmic and harmonic procedures applied to a 
classical — indeed, an academic — vocabulary; these procedures change 
the exterior aspect more than the inner spirit. In sum total, his inno- 
vations are achieved more through systematic distortions than through 
the true discovery of musical materials that were unknown until he 
uncovered them. 

“Ae a creative artist, it cannot be denied that Messiaen is a man of 
great temperament and strong personality. His imagination in the 
realms of rhythm and harmony surpasses his melodic invention, which 
is short in span and unoriginal, despite the Hindu modes to which he 
frequently makes recourse. His music contains a disquieting melange 
of barbaric wildness, sensuality, popular sentimentality, and mysticism.” 


Virgil Thomson, who heard Messiaen’s music in Paris, wrote about 
the composer in the New York Herald-Tribune: 

“Messiaen is a full-fledged romantic. Form 1s nothing to him, con- 
tent everything. And the kind of content that he likes is the conclusive, 
the ecstatic, the cataclysmic, the terrifying, the unreal. That the 
imagery of this should be derived almost exclusively from religion 1s 
not surprising in a church organist and the son of a mystical poetess, 


Cécile Sauvage. What is a little surprising in so scholarly a modernist 
is the literalness of his religious imagination. But there is no posst- 
bility of suspecting insincerity. His pictorial concept of religion, 
though a rare one among educated men, is too intense to be anything 
but real. Messiaen is simply a theologian with a taste for the theatrical. 
And he dramatizes’ theological events with all the sangfroid and all 
the elaborateness of a man who is completely at home in the backstage 
of religious establishments. 

“T once described this religio-musical style as the determination to 
produce somewhere in every piece an apotheosis destined at once to 
open up the heavens and to bring down the house. Certainly the latter 
action is easier to accomplish in modern life than the first. And cer- 
tainly Messiaen has accomplished it several times in the ‘Liturgves.’ 
The success of the accomplishment is due to a natural instinct for 
making music, plus the simple sincerity of his feelings. ‘hese are 
expressed, moreover, through a musical technique of a great complexity 
and considerable originality. The faults of his taste are obvious; and 
the traps of mystical program-music, though less so, are well known 
to musicians, possibly even to himsellt. Nevertheless the man is a great 
composer. One has only to hear his music beside that of any of the 
standard eclectic modernists to know that. Because his really vibrates 
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The National Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences 
has honored Charles Munch 
and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra with its award for 
‘the best classical perform- 
ance” of a recording released 
this vear. a 

The award, a_ statuette 
named “Grammy” similar to 
the “Oscar” of the National 
Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, was made 
for the orchestra’s recording 
of “Images” by Claude De- 
bussy. The presentation was 
made at the Academy’s din- 
ner, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York on 
Sunday, Nov. 29. 4e, | 
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superbly orchestrated. 
Each listener may ascertain 
for himself the extent’ and! 
quality of religio-metaphysical} 
meditation which Messaien en- 
deavored to put in the ex- 
pressive medium of music.) 
This as a matter of recognition, 
is personal, and therefore vari- 
able. To one, the pieces may 
have the concrete pictorial 
authority of stained glass in a 
church, to another they may 
seem more generalized, of mood} 
and feeling rather than precise} 
communication. . 
In a way, they are not unlike} 
the orchestral excerpts. from) 
Hindemith’s opera, “Matthias 


acquaintance. | 
“Don Juan,” which began the} 
afternoon, was a tour de force 
of brilliance, and signalled the 
first of several enthusiastic 
jovations for Ormandy. 
Next week Dr. Munch will 
lreturn, and _ will present 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony; the adagio from Mah- 
ler’s uncompleted and posthu-. 
mous Tenth Symphony, and 
‘Loeffier’s “A Pagan Poem.” | 


BOSTON HERALD NOVEMBER 28, 1959 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By Robert Taylor 


Eugene Ormandy returned here yesterday to conduct 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra in an uneven program 


with spirit, finesse and understanding. Transposing 


the viola and 'cello sections, Mre Ormandy summoned 


greater weight and color than we have been a 
ccustomed 
to get from the Bostonians of recent vintage; and his 


treatment of the scores was everywhere admirable. 


The most unusual aspect of the progr 

Oliver Messiaen's "L'Ascension"™ boa FS cae a ie 
symphonic statements inspired by the greatest of 
Christian art themes, the divinity of Jesus. 

pr lig a composed, in 1932, as four organ pieces 

he work was later expanded for orchestra. It : 
has never been played at these concerts, although 
Serge Koussevitzky offered the music 10 years ago 
when Messiaen was in residence at Tanglewood. 


LIMITS SELF 


"L'Ascension," perhaps because of its 
in the organ (sic) contrasts with the Prise ca 
output as a whole. Whereas Messiaen's ideas are 
usually extremely complex, ranging from 10-movement 
ny ie Pag to a piano piece of 175 pages, he has 
imited himself here to the simplest means possible. 
The meditations gain from Messiam's understatement. 


The devotion of the writing is unmista 
One's reaction, however, is pe dow Rion by aba 
point of view toward mysticism. I found the 
intention of the music clear-cut. (The text 
describing the four movements is drawn from 
Catholic liturgy and Scripture and deals with 
Christ's prayers and the responses of His dis- 
ciples.) On the other hand, the score suffers from 


its laok of rational pro 
melodic impulse. progression, particularly in 
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ferentiated, though a typically| 
light, bright French sound 1S) 
heard in them all. They are| 
superbly orchestrated. 

Each listener may ascertain | 
‘for himself the extent and | 
quality of religio-metaphysical | 
meditation which Messaien en-| 
deavored to put in the ex-| 
pressive medium of music. | 
This as a matter of recognition, | 
is personal, and therefore vari-| 
able. To one, the pieces may | 
have the concrete pictorial | 
authority of stained glass in a, 
church, to another they may | 
seem more generalized, of mood | 
and feeling rather than precise | 
communication, | 

In a way, they are not unlike 
the orchestral excerpts from 
Hindemith’s opera, “Matthias 
the Painter,” though the man- 
mer, of course, 1s altogether | 
different. We should hear this| 
music again, for it will not 
yield all that 1t has upon first 
acquaintance. 

“Don Juan,” which began the| 
afternoon, was a tour de force) 
of brilliance, and signalled the, 
Srst of several enthusiastic| 
ovations for Ormandy. 
| Next week Dr. Munch will) 
ireturn, and will present 
\Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony; the adagio from Mah- 
ler’s uncompleted and posthu- 
‘mous Tenth Symphony, and 
‘Loeffier’s “A Pagan Poem.” 


BOSTON HERALD NOVEMBER 28, 1959 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By Robert Taylor 


Eugene Ormandy returned here yeeterda 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in pA i bleu 
with spirit, finesse and understanding. Transposing 
the viola and ‘cello sections, Mre Ormandy summoned 
greater weight and color than we have been accustomed 
to get from the Bostonians of recent vintage; and his 
treatment of the scores was everywhere admirable. 


| The most unusual aspect of th 

Oliver Messiaen's "L Ascension" Meditations ym 
symphonic statements inspired by the greatest of 
Christian art themes, the divinity of Jesus. 

re iginally ccmposed, in 1932, as four organ pisces 
sa work was later expanded for orchestra. It 
2 8 never been played at these concerts, although 
serge Koussevitsky offered the music 10 years ago 
when Messiaen wes in residence at Tanglewood. e 


LIMITS SELF 


"L'Ascension,” perhaps because of - 
in the organ (sic) rt, A with the Pre deci, m 
output as a whole. Whereas Messiaen's ideas are 
usually extremely complex, ranging from 10-movement 
ye Dae to @ piano piece of 175 pages, he has 
ted himself here to the simplest means possible. 
fhe meditations gain from Messiaen'’s understatement. 


The devotion of the writi is unm 

One's reaction, however, is pee Sr her a. 
point of view toward mysticism. I found the 
intention of the music clear-cut. (The text 
describing the four movements ig drawn from 
Catholic liturgy and Scripture and deals with 
Christ's prayers and the responses of His dis- 
ciples.) On the other hand, the score suffers from 


its lack of rational pro 
melodic impulse. progression, particularly in 





Now it may be that the exalted nature of theme 
demands a treatment in which mood and attitude 
determine everything. We encounter moments of grave 
beauty in the work--the Gabriele brass of the open- 
ing movement, for example, and later the birdsong 
trills of the flute--yet they fil to evolve. I'm 
afraid I wished the composer had shown a more distinct 
sense of form; I enjoy music that sets out for and 
builds to a precise destination; but, as I've said, 
the metaphysical theme probably demands a feelings of 
concealment or mystery. There are radiant harmonies 
in "LtAscension,” Messiacn's sincerity is powerful. 
The misty, impressionistic method, though, is pushed 
to an extremely rarified point; and I kept hoping 
for a melodic line of noble and concrete character 
to emerge from the delicate musings. 


THIRD SYMPHONY 

In contrast, Roy Harris' Third Symphony is a 
most terrestrial expression, a continuous work in one 
movement in which the composer explores a handful of 
themes completely. It's one of Harris' finer comp- 


ositions, lacking the mannerisms of his more experi- 
mental scorese The Harris Third will never storm the 
heights of the repertory, being a modest and rather 
formal design. The symphony, however, is bright and 
vigorous and attractive and makes its way without 
self-conscious clever, modern but not bizarre. 


The familiar portion of the program, Strauss's 
"Don Juan" and Brahms's Symphony Noe 1, received 
resplendent readings from Mr. Ormandy. The Strauss 
was full-bodied and animated, paced with a beguiling 
theatrical flourish; the Ormandy version of the 
Brahms emphasized the romantic rather than the 
classic side of the composer. Mre Ormandy found less 
tension in the First than we ordinarily associate with 
it, prefering to bring out the dreaming and lyrical, 
the songful Brahms. I can't recall when I've heard 
the symphony acheive more tenderness. The playing 
here was generally up to the Boston Symphony standard, 
but the men were feeling the effects of a week-long 
tour and their responses were less meticulous than 
usual throughout the concert. 
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STRASBOURG AND BOSTON 


The musical linking of cities geo- 
graphically so far apart as Strasbourg 
and Boston is pointed by the perform- 
ance of Loeffler’s “A Pagan Poem” at 
this week’s concerts which will be trans- 
mitted by tape through the Voice of 
America to Strasbourg. Charles Martin 
Loeffler was born in Alsace and lived 
the greater part of his life in or near 
Boston. There are later associations. 
On December 8, 1949, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer wrote from Lambarene to 
Charles Munch in Boston: “How curious 
is destiny! Who could have foreseen 
when I used to take you out for a walk 
along the River Ill near the Garnison 
Church [Strasbourg], you a small boy, 
that one day you would be helping me, 
working for me in the United States? 
Who could have told us that a day 
would come when we should both be 
known in America?” 

Charles Munch wrote in introducing 
the book, Music in the Life of Albert 
Schweitzer: ‘The name of Albert 
Schweitzer is linked with my childhood. 
It brings back recollections of wonderful 
evenings when I heard him passionately 
discussing with my father every little 
detail in a score by Bach after they had 
worked together performing it. At that 
time Albert Schweitzer played the organ 
for concerts my father conducted at the 
Church of St. William in Strasbourg. 
He had studied previously with my 
uncle, Eugéne Munch.” 

Charles Munch has brought something 
of Alsatian musical tradition to Boston, 
nor is he forgotten in his native city. 


The concert given by the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra at the Palais des Fetes 


in Strasbourg on May 17, 1952, is still 


remembered there as well as Dr. 
Munch’s subsequent visits when he has 


conducted. 





series. Charles Munch, music di- 
rector, conducted the_ following 

| program: Schubert: ‘Unfinished’ 

| Symphony; Mahler: adagio and al— 
legretto moderato (‘‘Purgatorio’’) 
from the uncompleted and _ posthu- 
mous Tenth Symphony; Loeffler; 
“A Pagan Poem.’’ 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


In all probability there will be 
no more unusual a_ Boston 
Symphony program the re- 
mainder of this season than _ 
the one Charles Munch se-. 
lected for this week. Apart 
from the “Unfinished” Sym-) 
phony of Schubert, it consists, | 
in the music of Mahler and 
‘Charles Martin Loeffler, of 
‘rarities which carry us back 
(a half-century to a more spa-: 
‘cious world of evocative musi- 
‘cal beauty. For this: brief ex- 
cursion we owe the conductor, 
heartfelt thanks. 


The concern of Gustav Mah- 
bid in that amount of his 
Tenth Symphony which he 
created before his life ended 
in 1911, was with Death, so) 
long a companion in his inner 
creative sphere that it must 
have been a familiar if not an 
old friend. 


Whether it was Death as 
non-being, the parting from 
everything cherished in this 
‘world which is the only one’ 
'we living know, or Death as 
‘the portal of an unknown and 
feared transmigration, 1s an- 
other matter. But Death ob- 
sessed Mahler almost his life 
through. The adagio of the 
Tenth Symphony, like that of 
the Ninth and even more like 
the Farewell of “The Song of, 
.jthe Earth,” is a long, lustrous. 
and tender valedictory in 
{which a passion of sadness 
contends with resigned seren-, 





ity that ultimately prevails. = — 


————_ 


(by Ernst Krenek in 1924) goes 
back to the folkish lyricism | 
which through Mahler’s career 
was an alter ego to his preoc- 
cupation with Death. Yet even! 
this ends with a dark, fearsome 
stroke upon the tam-tam., | 


Upon the less poetic but) 





more practical basis of musical 
technic, these symphonic frag- 


ments show Mahler, in my be- 
lief, to. have gone strikingly 
' 


into that harmonic disintegra- 
tion which has brought music 
of our time into the stubborn 
wood of the 12-tone system, 
where enough sunlight seldom 
penetrates to show one com- 
poser much different from an- 
other. 

What the Tenth Symphony 
would have been like, we may 
only conjecture. But at the risk 
of prophecy-turned-backwards 
I suspect the Tenth would have 
been the last of Mahler’s liv- 
‘(ing music, He could not have 
‘endured our world. 
| Dr. Munch-»‘conducted the) 
movements with loving care 
and real authority, and the or- 
ichestra responded nobly. The 
music sang, the counterpoint 
was clear, the style pure and 
the feeling unmistakable. To 
be sure, there would have been 
greater effect had the string 
tone been more blended, rather 
than the naked and shrill reso- 
nance the conductor asked. 
That, however, is a matter of 
‘musical approach. For the rec- 
ord let it be stated that the 
“Purgatorio” was given first 
performance here by the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Richard Bur- 
gin had introduced the adagio 
in 1953. 
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STRASBOURG AND BOSTON 


The musical linking of cities geo- 
graphically so far apart as Strasbourg 
and Boston is pointed by the perform- 
ance of Loeffler’s “A Pagan Poem” at 
this week’s concerts which will be trans- 
mitted by tape through the Voice of 
America to Strasbourg. Charles Martin 
Loeffler was born in Alsace and lived 
the greater part of his life in or near 
Boston. There are later associations. 
On December 8, 1949, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer wrote from Lambarene to 
Charles Munch in Boston: “How curious 
is destiny! Who could have foreseen 
when I used to take you out for a walk 
along the River III near the Garnison 
Church [Strasbourg], you a small boy, 
that one day you would be helping me, 
working for me in the United States? 
Who could have told us that a day 
would come when we should both be 
known in America?” 

Charles Munch wrote in introducing 
the book, Music in the Life of Albert 
Schweitzer: ‘‘The name of Albert 
Schweitzer is linked with my childhood. 
It brings back recollections of wonderful 
evenings when I heard him passionately 
discussing with my father every little 
detail in a score by Bach after they had 
worked together performing it. At that 
time Albert Schweitzer played the organ 
for concerts my father conducted at the 
Church of St. William in Strasbourg. 
He had studied previously with my 
uncle, Eugene Munch.” 

Charles Munch has brought something 
of Alsatian musical tradition to Boston, 
nor is he forgotten in his native city. 


The concert given by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Palais des Fetes 
in Strasbourg on May 17, 1952, is still 
remembered there as well as_ Dr. 
Munch’s subsequent visits when he has 
conducted. 





Munch Conducts Rarities 


™ 
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By Mahler and Loeffler 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA performed at Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, and will re- 
peat tonight at 8:30, the eighth 
program_ of the _ Friday—Saturday 
series. Charles Munch, music di- 
rector, conducted the _ following 
program: Schubert: ‘‘Unfinished”’ 

' Symphony; Mahler: adagio and_al~- 

| Jegretto moderato. (‘‘Purgatorio’’) 

| from the uncompleted and posthu— 
mous Tenth Symphony; Loeffler; 
“A Pagan Poem.”’ 


ae 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


In all probability there will be 
no more unusual a_ Boston 
Symphony program the re- 
‘mainder of this season than 
ithe one Charles Munch se- 


‘lected for this week. Apart 


from the “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony of Schubert, it consists, | 


‘in the music of Mahler and 
‘Charles Martin Loeffler, of 
rarities which carry us back 


ila half-century to a more spa-: 


cious world of evocative musi- 
cal beauty. For this: brief ex- 
‘cursion we owe the conductor 
‘heartfelt thanks. 


The concern of Gustav Mah- 
ler, in that amount of his 
‘Tenth Symphony which he 
icreated before his life ended 
‘in 1911, was with Death, so; 
long a companion in his inner 
creative sphere that it must! 
have been a familiar if not an| 
old friend. | 


Whether it was Death as 
non-being, the parting from 
everything cherished in this 
‘world which is the only one’ 
we living know, or Death as 
the portal of an unknown and 
feared transmigration, is an- 
‘other matter. But Death ob- 
‘sessed Mahler almost his life 
through. The adagio of the 
Tenth Symphony, like that of 
the Ninth and even more like 
the Farewell of “The Song of 
.jthe Earth,” 1s a long, lustrous 
and tender valedictory in 
jwhich a passion of sadness 
contends. with resigned seren- 
lity that ultimately prevails. 


| The “Purgatorio,” whose 


scoring had to be completed | 
(by Ernst Krenek in 1924) goes. 
back to the folkish lyricism | 


which through Mahler’s career. 
was an alter ego to his preoc- | 
cupation with Death. Yet even 
this ends with a dark, fearsome 
stroke upon the tam-tam. | 


Upon the less poetic but. 
more practical basis of musical | 


technic, these symphonic frag-| 


ments show Mahler, in my be- 


lief, to have gone strikingly | 


into that harmonic disintegra- 
tion which has brought music 
iof our time into the stubborn 
| wood of the 12-tone system, 
where enough sunlight seldom 
ipenetrates to show one com- 
poser much different from an- 


| ener. 


| What the Tenth Symphony 
‘would have been like, we may) 
only conjecture. But at the risk| 
of prophecy-turned-backwards | 
h suspect the Tenth would have| 
|been the last of Mahler’s liv-| 
‘ing music. He could not have 
endured our world. | 
| Dr. Munch. conducted the 
movements with loving care 


‘and real authority, and the or- 
ichestra responded nobly. The 
‘music sang, the counterpoint 
'was clear, the style pure and 
the feeling unmistakable. To 
‘be sure, there would have been 
greater effect had the string 
tone been more blended, rather 
than the naked and shrill reso- 
‘nance the conductor asked. 
‘That, however, is a matter of 
‘musical approach. For the rec- 
ord let it be stated that the 
“Purgatorio” was given first 
performance here by the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Richard Bur- 
gin had introduced the adagio 
in 1953. 
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When the World Was Young 


The aim of Loeffler, Alsatian- 
‘born, once assistant concert- 
master of the Boston Sympho- 
ny, at the end a revered local 
elder statesman of music (he 
died in Medfield no longer ago 
than 1935), was evocation of a 
lover’s anxiety in the classical 
world of Virgil and the Eighth 
Eclogue. 

“A Pagan Poem,” last heard 
here in 1938, may seem a trifle 
faded now, perhaps relatively 
insubstantial for its length and 
ardors. But in 1903 these were 
terms of modern music, extra- 
ordinarily vivid in color, dar- 
ing of instrumental technic, 
yet governed by a concept of 
beauty which admitted no 
coarseness. “A Pagan Poem’’ 
did and still does, conjure in 
emotional terms the stately and 
aristocratic aspects which, as 
our partially informed imagi- 
nation ranges, we ascribe to 
the bright, young and unhur- 
ried ancient world. 

Dr. Munch achieved a truly 
great performance of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
fine-grained and _ un-driven, 
‘wherein Messrs. Cioffi and 
Gomberg, and Mrs. Dwyer dis- 
tinguished themselves in solo 
passages. 

Next week Dr. Munch will 
present Faure’s Overture to 
“Penelope”; Dutilleux’s Second 
Symphony (first performance); 
Mozart’s “Jeunehomme” Piano 
Concerto with Ania Dorfmann 
as soloist, and Ravel’s “Daph- 
nis and Chloe” Suite No. 2. 


BR apes 12-35-54 
Symphony Concert 
on "ai init eroerany: Cony ata Bh 


took place in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon, Charles Munch conducting. The | 


proaram will be repeated tonight at 


:30: 

inor, “Untinished”’ 
Symphony in B mino 54 
Adasio and Allegretto moderato from 
the 10th Symphony (Posthumous), ae! 
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By ROBERT TAYLOR 


Charles Martin Loeffler, sec-| 
ond concertmaster of the Boston 
iSymphony Orcnestra, an Alsatian, 
transvlanted here like Charles, 
Munch, was an_ unspectacular 
turn-of-the-century composer. Yes- 
‘Iterday afternoon, however, the 
derivative Loeffler overshadowed 
two composers far greater than 
he. Schubert and Mahler, in an 
exceptionally fine program. 


He overshadowed Schubert 
purely on the grounds of novelty, 
and Menler on the grounds of 
finish and coherence. It will 
probably be a long while before 
one encounters Loeffler’s “A 
Pagan Poem” again. The piece 
is not of the first order. But 
yesterday’s per.ormance dem- 
onstrated how far the virtues of 
eraft combined with a modest 
yet limpid lyric impulse can take 
one. “A Pagan Poem” refuses to 
date. : 


Magic Spell 


The theme and treatment owe 
much to the_ neo-primitive 
French school of Impression- 
ism—particularly to D’Indy and 
the coruscating harmonies of 
D’Indy’s writing. Insvired by 
Virgil’s Eighth Eclogue, which 
describes the magic spell woven 
by a sorceress for a loves*ck 
maid, Loeffler first drafted the 
work for a chamber orchestra. 
Obviously, he needed more 
color; and so he added an or- 
chestral fabric of the most re- 
splendent hue. 








The result is sensuous, to sav 
the least. ‘“‘The Pagan Poem’”’ 
glories in lush sound for its own 
sake, skims the surface of a work 
of art, as hypnotically entren-ed 
by texture as a stanza of Swin- 


burne. It doesn’t penetrate very) 


deep but isn’t meant to; Loeffler 
had an ear for the picturescue in 
music and he was a splendid arti- 
san of orchestration. Despite his 
debt to the French masters of his 


period, he had a narrow, clear’ 


poetry of his own. 


Yesterday’s performance dis- 
closed the Boston Symovhony at 
its radiant and refined best with 
an exquisite mastery of light and 
shade in the playing. Bernard 
Zighera, who essayea the piano 
chligato, and Louls Snever, who 
did the mournful English horn 
role, as weli as Harold Farber- 
man conducting three off-stage 
trumpets, contributed mightily to 
the poem. It was scheduled as a 
“Salute” to Strasbourg, Dr. 
Munch’s native demesne, and con- 
ducted with full regard for decora- 
tive sound. 


The opening half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to an inter- 
esting concept—the comparison 
of two ‘‘unfinished’’ scores. 
Both are posthumous: but if 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ stands 
on its own as an _ integrated, 
complete unit from his own 
hand, the Mahler adagio and 
allegretto represents a piecing 
together by Ernst Kerenek of 
sketches for a projected Tenth 
Symphony. 


Subject of Death 


This symphony was to have 
been a meditation on the subject 
of death and mortality, and there 
is no denying that the fragment 
contains passages of the most 
sombre beauty. It is a beauty, 
though, flawed by haste and a 
lack of structure. I would suggest 
that a man dying—as Mahler lit- 
erally was when he commenced—. 


amy ener 


| 


do the master a disservice. 


In contrast, Schubert’s “Un- 
finished’? is so much of a piece 
that nothing more can be added: 
the rest is silence. The score 
received a glorious reading from 
Dr. Munch. It was songful, 
meditative, animated in its con- 
trasts, and suffused by a calm 
and kindly glow. The subtle bal- 
ance of emotion achieved 
through the sensitively phrased 
line seemed to me, exactly right. 


Next weekend Ania Dorfmann' 
will be the piano solist in Mozart’s | 
‘‘Jeunehomme Concerto.” Charles: 
Munch will conduct the first per-: 
formance of Dutilleux’s Symphony 
No. 2; Faure’s Overture to ‘‘Pe- 
nelope”’ and Ravel’s ““Daphnis and 
'Chloe’’ suit. | 


t 


is not in condition to deal with the 
aesthetic implications of death; 
he is far too subjectively involved. 
Hence, the feverish tensions of 
this incomplete score veer bewil- 
ceringly, and without much rela- 
tion, between the depth of deliri-! 
‘um and neurosis, and the heights 
of a transcendent peace. Mahler 
himself wanted the sketches de- 
stroyed: and he was right; they 
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‘Salute to Strasbourg’ 
se ” Features Loeffler Work: 


By Harold Rogers 


Charles Munch has put to- oN. yet i ape ae hs ie oa 

; the | “Swan of Tuonela’’). The soloists | 

gether an odd program rn this |Yesterday afternoon were Ber-| 
Boston Symphony concerts thls) hard Zighera and Louis Speyer, 
weekend, odd in the sense that) respectively, and both were ac- 
it includes two unfinished syM-| corded their justly earned ap-| 

































phonies and the revival of a 
tone poem obscure to almost 
everyone but Bostonians. 

The two incomplete vfs 4 
phonies are the Schubert B | 
minor and the Mahler Tenth, | 


Charles Martin Loeffler, for- 

merly a member of the violin 

section of the orchestra, was last 

heard in Symphony ‘Hall 21 

| years ago. 

| It might have gone unplayed 
for another 21 years had it not 





’ 
| 


nf | via tape, to Dr. Munch’s birth- 
se place by the Voice of America. 
; | Loeffler, too, came from Alsace, 
iit and “A Pagan Poem” thus be- 

it comes the obvious tie that links 
, | Alsace, Loeffler, and Dr. Munch. 


ey gee 


If we have learned anything 
from this revival, we have 
learned that “A Pagan Poem” is 
worth reviving—not too often, 
J | perhaps, but every ten years or 
, ‘so. Composed in 1903 for a 
‘chamber ensemble, the piece 

kisses the shoes of Debussy in 
‘almost every measure, but it is 
‘far from being merely a pale 
‘reflection of a greater master. It 
‘has its own strengths, bright 
‘colors, dramatic moods, original 
ideas. 

| It has an extensive part for 


> . 


} equsiemenie 





been for a special “Salute to | 


Strasbourg” that will be beamed, | 





‘piano (Heinrich Gebhard was 
soloist in the 1907 premiére of|“Verklarte Nacht”—chromatic- | 
the orchestral version), and a'ism pushed to its utmost to gain 


plause. There is no melody so’ 
mystical as an extended one for | 
English horn, and Mr. Speyer 
could hardly have made this 
melody more mysteriaqus. 


Credit is also due the three 


each comprised of two move-| of . stage trumpeters who 
ments. “A Pagan Poem” by|counded their unearthly phrases 
to Harold Farberman’s direction. 
These men shuttled back into 


their seats in time. for the ex- | 
traordinary finale that  ODr.| 
Munch built into a climax of | 


resounding force. | 


| 





} 


& heel | 
Those who have looked over 


the published facsimile. of 
Mahler’s manuscript for his 


Tenth Symphony are keenly 
aware of the commendable re- 
construction job done by Ernst 
Krenek. It was he who salvaged | 
the first and third movements— | 


the Adagio and “Purgatorio”— 
a sleuthing job of major pro-| 
portions. The notes were splat- 
tered over the pages, with ex- 
clamations dashed off in the 
margins as the composer raced | 
against his final hour. 


Perhaps not even a musicolo- 
gist could tell us how close) 
Kienek’s realization comes to, 
Mahler’s original intent, but we | 
can be grateful that we have! 
what we have of this posthu-| 
mous symphony. In the Adagio | 
we find a link with Schénberg’s | 


—_ —_— _— me: 











a radiance of shimmerin i 
sonances, Yet Mahler’s ro 
lyricism is never lost; his mar- 
velous melodies and counte - 
melodies are there, as usual, y ot 
With the greater intensity gained 
from economy, | 
In the Schubert “Unfinished.” 
which served as the opening S¢ 
lection, Dr. Munch refined tk 2 
orchestral textures to a serene 
clarity that was unusual] and a w 
pealing. One left the Sonear! 
with the conviction reaffirmed 
that the symphonic fragments 
are works of genius, “A Pagan 
Poem,” however, impressed one 
as the best effort Of a high] 
gifted man. oe 
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ANIA DORFMANN also be widely heard in other cities. Dr. 
Munch will make it known in New York 
at the concert on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 16, in Washington on the following | 
evening, and at the fourth concert of 
the Tuesday series in Boston on Decem- 
ber 22. The music will of course be 
disseminated through the customary 
channels of radio broadcast. In addition 
to this it will be included among those 
works considered for special award by 
the American International Music Fund. 
The first performance will be recorded 
on tape and, together with other works 
considered eligible, will be deposited in 
six major libraries of the country for 
study. Music in the last two seasons of 
Boston Symphony concerts which has 
been selected by the board of judges for 
NEW MUSIC MADE KNOWN taping, and in some cases for commercial 
recording, has included works by Lukas 
Foss, Alexander Tcherepnin, Alexei 
Haieff, Easley Blackwood and Bohuslav 


Ania Dorfmann was born in Odessa, 
} Russia. She appeared there as a prodigy 
SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY at the age of eleven and was then sent 
| to the Conservatoire in Paris, where 
she studied for two years with Isidor 
Philipp. She returned to Russia, and 
there, still a young girl, she lived 
through the deprivations of the Russian 
Revolution. After appearances in west- 
ern Europe, she came to the United 
States in 1936. She was soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra October 
25-26, 1943, and December 19, 1950. Her 
present appearances are her first in this 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcEeMBER 11, at 2:15 o’clock series. 


- 


Ninth Program 


SAD URDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 12, at 8:30 o’clock 


The Second Symphony of Henri 
Dutilleux which is having its first public 
performance at this week’s concerts will 


Prelude to “Pénélope”’ Martinu. 
Symphony No. 2, for Large Orchestra : SYMPHONY NO. 2, FOR LARGE ORCHESTRA AND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
| | and Chamber Orchestra 
Animato, ma misterioso By HENRI DUTILLEUX 


Andantino sostenuto Born in Angers, January 22, 1916 yt] 
Allegro fuocoso — calmato ) 
(First performance) 





: The Deuxiéme Symphonie, pour Grand Orchestre et Concert de Chambre has 
INTERMISSION been composed by joint commission of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on its 75th 
| . 7 anniversary and by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation and is dedicated to the 
memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 


nhl a er. Concerto in E-flat, K. a7) : The large orchestra consists of 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 
Allegro CJ eunehomme Concerto”’) | 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 

Andantino | : 2 trombones and tuba, harp and strings. ‘The chamber orchestra consists of a single | 

| | oboe, clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, trombone, harpsichord, celesta, timpani, 2 violins, | 


Rondeau: Presto | viola and cello. 


HE music of Henri Dutilleux was first played by this Orchestra 
when his First Symphony was introduced to the United States on 
January 8, 1954. 
The composer, writing about his new score, has kindly provided an 
TEATS ® explanation of his intentions in departing from the classical procedure 
ANIA DORFMANN : of a symphony. He states that he has long been interested in composing 
Miss DorFMANN uses the Steinway Piano gs a work for two orchestras. Already in his First Symphony he showed 
certain tendencies of this sort, as in the course of the score a small 
group would often detach itself from the general ensemble. 


ee 


*"Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet, Suite No. 2 


Lever du jour — Pantomime — Danse générale 


—— -— 
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The plan here is nevertheless quite different; for the orchestra 1s 
definitely divided into two groups, of equal importance, to re gy: 
but having each a life of its own. To the large orchestra, whic 7 
normally constituted, there is opposed a real chamber orchestra in 
twelve musicians who are placed in a semicircle between the conductor 
and the main orchestra. This placement will inevitably suggest the 
tradition of the concerto grosso, although the composer has not sought 
to draw in any way upon this form, nor to rely upon a “prefabricated 
architecture” which he finds hardly compatible with the expressive 
purposes of a musician of today. | 

If the arrangement which he has undertaken enables him to pass 
from the confidential character of chamber music to full symphonic 
development, the composer does not make this procedure a general 
rule. “Very often the two instrumental forms are fused or superim- 
posed (thus permitting incursions into polyrhythm and polytonality). 
Elsewhere they are opposed in two distinct groups, for it is not the 
twelve individual musicians but the chamber group as a whole which 
has the function of soloist. 

“In other places there are problems of timbre as well as form which 
have determined the choice of method. In this epoch when one hears 
much about stereophonic sound, a musician can be tempted to create 


by natural means a sort of sonorous relief by the spatial placement of 
instruments in something else than the logical order of the classical 
orchestra. ‘Thus a certain character of sound [‘touches sonores’| emitted 
by the full orchestra will find its equivalent in the chamber orchestra 
in the nature of a reflection, or again one of the two orchestras will 
yield suddenly and give place to the vibrations of the other.” 

These preoccupations with experimental placement are not always 
primarily in the thoughts of the composer. Having voluntarily sub- 
mitted to the discipline of writing which implicates a certain formula, 
he has had to “play the game” (“jouer le jeu”) to conform to this 
situation but not to be its prisoner. Formally, as well as in tempera- 
ment, the composer attaches a greater importance to his “interior 
creative impulse than to the intellectual speculations which often entice 
a composer of our time as he is tempted by the constantly renewed 
sonorous possibilities due to scientific discoveries.” 

For this very reason he has not wished to use in his present work 
any unaccustomed instrument. “The percussion itself is reduced to a 
modest réle, and if it is unusual to encounter a harpsichord in a 
modern orchestra this particularity really betrays a certain nostalgia 
for eighteenth-century practice.” 

“The chamber orchestra is composed of the principal representatives 
of each instrumental family in the large orchestra of which it is, in a 
sense, a reduction. The full orchestra brings in the other elements, 
winds in twos, percussion, harp and string quintet. 





movements, and the title ‘symphony’ 
sense.” 


Dutilleux studied at the 
Gallon (Jean and Noél 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1938. In 194 
strations musicales of the Fre 


His principal works are as follows: 


1941 — Sarabande for Orchestra 
+0 — aoe Fantastique, for orchestra 
—~ Xuatre Mélodies, for voice i 1 

1943 — Sonatine, for flute and slens. rt ee eine 
1944 — La Gedle, for voice and orchestra 
1947 — Sonate, for oboe and piano 

1948 — Sonate, for piano 

1952-1953 — Concertino pour 38 ; 

ii Loop p 3° instruments 
1954 — Symphony No, 1 
1959 — Symphony No. 2 


Also two ballets, incidental music for the Stage and radio 


Conservatoire with Biisser, the brothers 
), and Philippe Gaubert. He took the Premier 
4 he became the Chef des Illu- 


nch Radio, and later the assistant secretary 


e International Society for Contemporary 
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Five thousand and YOU 





There are 5,000 Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—individuals who feel that the Orchestra is 
important enough, both to them and to the entire 


community, to warrant extra support. 


This year, the Boston Symphony Orchestra again 


calls on the support of its Friends. $250,000 is needed 
to meet the Symphony’s deficit. 


While this is a large amount, it is modest when 
compared to the Orchestra’s total annual budget of 


nearly $2,000,000. 


No other orchestra in the country has a more 
favorable ratio between earned income and expenses. 


No major orchestra anywhere pays its own way. 


Help keep great music in Boston! Send in your 
contribution and be a Friend. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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Boston 15, MassacuuseEtTts 
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Ed Fitzgerald 
Charles Munch discu 
Phony No. 2 w 


premiere by the Boston Sym 
night in Symphony Hall. 


sses the score of Henri Dutilleux’s Sym- 
ith the composer in preparation for its world 
phony this afternoon and Saturday 
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Five thousand and YOU 


There are 5,000 Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—individuals who feel that the Orchestra is 
Important enough, both to them and to the entire 


community, to warrant extra support. 


[his year, the Boston Symphony Orchestra again 
calls on the support of its Friends. $250,000 iS needed 
to meet the Symphony’s deficit. 

While this is a large amount, it is modest when 
compared to the Orchestra’s total annual! budget of 
nearly $2,000,000. 


No other orchestra in the country has a more 
favorable ratio between earned income and expenses. 


No major orchestra anywhere pays its own way. 


[Telp keep great music in Boston! Send in your 


contribution and be a Friend. 


THe FrieNps 
of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SyMPHONY Hay 


Boston 15, Massacuusetrts 


Ed Fitzgerald 

Pines Munch discusses the score of Henri Dutilleux’s Sym- 
te ny No. 2 with the composer in preparation for its world 
premiere by the Boston Symphony this afternoon and Saturday 
night in “Symphony Hall. | 
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It was an engaging experience 
to hear Faure’s Prelude to Pen- 
elope,” and an exciting one to hear 
the familiar Ravel, even if these 
overweighted the program. The 
darkling poetry of Faure s minor 
lyric was refined to a vibrant 
whisper, while the radiant ex- 
troversion of Ravel's minor score 
was evoked by Charles Munch 
with gusto. In terms of sheer sen- 
suous tone, the "Daphnis — and 
Chloe” again offered a thrilling 


OLE om - se _ 
ee re 


demonstration of the Boston Sym-| 
phony’s quality as a many-splen-| 
dored instrument. | 


Next week the Orchestra will be| 
on tour. Richard Burgin will con- 
duct the coming pair of concerts, 
Dec. 24 and 26. He has scheduled | 
Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony and | 





Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an | 
ad 


Exhibition.” 


'First, the Symphony is writ- 
ten for two orchestras, one 
large and of the customary 
components, the other small. 
arranged in a semicircle be- 
‘fore the conductor. In the lat- 
‘ter there are four strings, oboe. 
‘clarinet, flute, bassoon, horn. 
trumpet, trombone and harp- 
sichord. The larger group in- 
cludes an extensive though not 
‘exotic, array of percussion, 

| By his own word, Dutilleus 
has avoided here both the tra 
ditional sonata-allegro form 
and that of the concerto 
'grosso, and has inclined to- 
‘ward variations upon a theme 
jin each movement. These vari- 
jations are hard to follow, fo: 
\there is a high degree of ha: 
‘monic and rhythmic complex. 
ity, resulting in a continuous 
and rather tight weaving oi 
instruments. 

| Prevailingly the work is no! 


‘mentation. This music has 
‘passion; it is never dry or 
austere. Because of so much 


detail, the outlines of design 
are not always readily per- 
ceptible; nonetheless, there js 
a sense of remarkable organiz- 
ation here, and of large stature. 
In these respects, the Second 
Symphony is musie to be 
reckoned with. In a general 
sense, Dutilleux is a highly 
individual, €ven original, com- 
poser. | 

Dutilleux had come over 
from Paris for the premiere, | 
and he modestly took two or’ 
three bows from his place in| 
the audience, | 


re = ee 


Welcome Miss Dorfmann 


There was much pleasure in| 
the return, after too long an 
absence, of that musician’s 
musician, Ania Dorfmann. The 


ultra-dissonant, though ther: The Mozart Concerto 


| 

| Dutilleux Symphony No. 222etieees ie 
ULULEUX SYMPNONY INO. Lis some wie pages wo 08 | sar mt 4 2e-called | “Jeune. il 
i ) - / rs a ohne : 1omme,” 1s not often heard. | 
| ) | 4? $B. l 2 OF able mass of resonance. These and it is one of Mozart’s most | : 
Gi P b M h pages are the harder to follow: | ingratiating “entertainment” Cally 
| 1Ve?N TeMmMiere y UNLC ithe very beginning, the slow | pieces. Miss Dorfmann has a Hl 

' 


movement at the end of the fine way with Mozart, rhyth-| 


' 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY Se ere rie less of a prob- : mically vivacious (if not. in-| i 
: ae ; , . ArT nor. . { 
CHESTRA performed at Symp ny mM, and in tnem one may p¢ r. | variably steady!), each phrase ' 
Hall yesterday afternoon, and wi ; : Ses ; ay 
aie Sealeh? o¢ 8-3. the ninth celve a true French order and nicely moulded, the keyboard | 
program of the Friday-Saturday , ic. 4 8 ; tale . ; Ces - . | HK 
series, Charles ye enen. mugie di- i a h apie Pe aa 8 hnic C lean and Crisp, The Or-| { 
rector, conducted the _ following | Seve | e ear S peiore . 2 -hestra : . * | 
program: Faure: Prelude to ‘‘Pen- his chr Ww 5S ve chestra and Dr. Munch did well 7 
elope’; Henri Dutilleux: Symphony t 11S ee ler yg know hi by her in accompaniment | 
No. 2 (first performance); Mozart: Wav around in is large score. i oi 9 | 
7 Piano Concerto iin E flat (,Jeunne The tease Se Pe ie F | though to My ears the two! 
omme,’’ K. 271); Ravel Suite No. ne lt "esion: *KLY ce ! Oboes : - @ , | 
,; 2 from the Ballet. ‘“‘Daphnis and ‘rived are of musi os abstrac- OD eS and the pjano disagreed . : 
| Chloe.” Ania Dorfmann was the | are ol SIC tophet 7 In pitch. For Miss Dorfmann | Byrn 
soloist. | tion, but abstraction for th ithere was a war ; | \{ 
iis. 9 | sake of beauty, not of exp: 7 |” ‘ea et oe eee FOCEDLION; | 
: By CYRUS DURGIN | (eparaets eee * ors noble “Penelope”: 
| | \— tf “Prelude was somew | 
_ Charles Munch and the Bos- ‘scursa Bi what Ob-| 
ton Symphony Orchestra ves- : wp ah y the bigger and a 
. * Ba ' te brighter events of the after.| 


terday gave first performance 
anywhere of a remarkable 
new work, the Second Sym- 
phony of Henri Dutilleux. Let 


noon, though it was superbly, 
| Performed. It is a short open-. 
Ing piece that could be heard 
with some frequency, . | | 


me say at the outset of this re- | we , *i | 
port that few new scores with- émackiino hi 4g . fine, | 
in memory have asked so “ry 6 Performance of the | | 


much by way of concentrated / Daphnis Suite, a Munch spe- | 





listening and have yielded so 
little, the first time through, 
Save fragmentary impressions. 
_ At this point of acquaintance 
perhaps the most remarkable 
aspects are less in what one 
hears—though there are many 
‘novel orchestral tints and de- 
tails—than in the way the 
‘work appears to be constructed. 


clalty. But what really hap-| 
‘pened was such a display of| 
‘tonal fireworks, at Such a ‘ver-| 
‘Uiginous speed in the General |: 
‘Dance, that it left you breath-, 
‘less. The conductor brought 
‘forward Doriot. A nthony 
‘Dwyer for a deserved personal 


recognition, Her fy 
‘had been a marvel]. ‘ao bat 





SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY 


Tenth Pro ram 


" x <= 7 — —~ - ~ . . ~ - = . 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Decemper 24, at 2:15 o'clock 


5 ea ie. 
a : - 


SATURDAY EVENING, DrecEemMBER 26, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


A eae Ta at ee Symphony No. 5, in B-flat major 
I. Adagio; Allegro 

II. (Adagio 

III. )Scherzo: Molto vivace; Trio: Allegretto 


IV. Finale: Adagio; Allegro 
INTERMISSION 


MOUSSORGSKY *"Pictures at an Exhibition,” Piano Pieces 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel) 


Promenade — Gnomus — Promenade — I] vecchio castello — Tuileries — 
Bydlo — Promenade — Ballet of Chicks in their Shells — Samuel 
Goldenburg and Schmuyle — Limoges: The Marketplace — Cata- 
combs (Con mortuis in lingua mortua) —The Hut on Fowls’ Legs — 
The Great Gate of Kiev. 
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RICHARD BURGIN 


Born in Warsaw, Richard Burgin made 
his first public appearance at the age of 
eleven as soloist with the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1903. He studied 
with Lotto and later with Joachim in 
Berlin and, from 1908 to 1912, with 
Leopold Auer in St. Petersburg. He 
has been concertmaster and soloist with 
the orchestras of Leningrad, Helsinki, 
Christiania (now Oslo) and Stockholm. 
As concertmaster he served, before com- 
ing to his present position in Boston, 
under two former conductors of this 
Orchestra, Messrs. Max Fiedler and 
Arthur Nikisch. Likewise, he played 
as concertmaster under Richard Strauss, 
Schneevoigt and Sibelius. At Stockholm 
and Christiania he was assistant teacher 
to Auer in 1916-17. He formed the 
Burgin quartet, which made numerous 
tours. In the autumn of 1920 he came 


to this country to be concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Since 
1936 he has been the associate conductor 
as well. Mr. Burgin has played a con- 
siderable amount of chamber music 
here, particularly as leader in string 
quartet recitals. He was made Chevalier 


of the Legion of Honor in 1955. 


A TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


Charles Munch and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra have announced their 
acceptance of an invitation to tour Japan 
and other East Asian countries in the 
Spring of 1960. The tour will be made 
under the President’s Special Interna- 
tional Program for Cultural Presenta- 
tions administered by the American 
National Theatre and Academy. 

The tour, which is expected to begin 
on or about May Ist and last six to eight 
weeks, will open in Japan where the 
Orchestra will perform in the Osaka 
Festival. Other Japanese cities will be 
visited. The President’s Program and 


A.N.T.A. have not confirmed the itin-¢ 


erary for the other East Asian countries 
but it is anticipated that the Philippines, 
Formosa and Korea will be included. 
This will be the third foreign tour of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It 
visited Europe in 1952 and in 1956 it was 
the first American orchestra to perform 
in the Soviet Union. 


YOUTH CONCERTS 


The Youth Concerts, begun this year, 
will complete their season with per- 
formances on Saturdays, January 9 and 
March 5; and on Saturdays, January 16 
and March 12, when the programs will 
be repeated. The orchestra consists of 
60 players from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and will be under the direc- 
tion of Harry Ellis Dickson. The con- 
certs begin at 11 o'clock and last one 
hour. Subscription tickets are still avail- 


able for the two remaining concerts of 
each series. 

















Burgin to Conduct 
Bruckner’s Fifth 


Richard Burgin, ~ concert-|consist of the Fifth Symphony, 
master and associate conductor in B-flat, by Anton Bruckner. 
of the Boston Symphony, will and the Ravel orchestration of 
direct the Orchestra’s concerts “Pictures at an Exhibition,” by 
in Symphony Hall this week.'Moussorgsky. 

The afternoon concert will be Dr. Charles Munch will con- 
given Thursday at 2:15, since duct the fourth Tuesday eve- 
Friday will be Christmas Day; ning concert at Symphony Hall, 
the evening concert will be Dec. 22 at 8:30. The program: 
given, as usual, Saturday at Faure: Overture to ‘“Penelope’’: 
8:30. ‘Dutilleux: Second Symphony; Franck: 


Mee -+, Le Chasseur Maudit’’: Ravel: Second 
Mr. Burgin S program will suite from “Daphnis et Chloe.” 
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Walter Daran 

Richard Burgin, associate cond 
Orchestra, will be on the podiu 
certs Thursday afternoon, Dec. 


uctor of the Boston Symphony 
m for the Symphony Hall con- 
24, and Saturday night, Dec. 26, 


~ _— 
~ . ene we lr ee —_ o 
—— 





to this country to be concertmaster of Burgin to Conduct 


RICHARD BURGIN the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Since 


Born in Warsaw, Richard Burgin made —1936 he has been the associate conductor 5 b ae F th 
his first public appearance at the age of as well. Mr. Burgin has played a con- | TUC LEY S | 1 
eleven as soloist with the Warsaw Phil- siderable amount of chamber music ; 
a” aaa O()3 » studie articularly as leader in string | | ai . 
harmonic Society 1903. He studied here, particularl; Burgin, concert-!consist of the Fifth Symphony. 
iad associate conductor in B-flat, by Anton Bruckner 
ston Symphony, will and the Ravel orchestration o1 
the Orchestra’s concerts “Pictures at an Exhibition,” by 
’ In Symphony is Vv <, Moussorgsky 
has been concertmaster and soloist with ; a y Hall this week. Mou VTESKY., 


with Lotto and later with Joachim in quartet recitals. He was made Chevalier 
Berlin and, fro 1908 to 1912, with of the Legion of Honor in 1955. 


Leopold Auer in St. Petersburg. He 


| ae ty .ne ailternoon concert will be Dr. Charles M h will e 
. ' , ra) » lsinks ry ~ ry . “ yry* ¥ Jno = lal CS iun¢ ; VA ee COT} 

the orchestras of Leningrad, He , | ‘ 1 © ENT oO} Thursdav ¢ 2 & “Inere } L, rn 
fant Os] 1d Stockholm & Sun OF ste Onte | ven Thursday at 2:15, since duct the fourth Tuesday eve 
shri ani now sto) and stoc , . : ‘ridav will ha Chrictmeec ha) ae Sen . = ’ ) 
Christiania (no Charles Munch and the Boston Sym- : aay Wilt be Christmas Day; ning concert at symphony Hall, 


: ‘ertmaster he served, before com- Ne evening concer Vill he °° 99 =« “2 Th 
As concertn phony Orchestra have announced their : | B concert will be Dec. 22 at 8:30. The 


tt ed 


program 


+ . . ° : - , ¢ 4 no ,os 9 | cs : . ; : 
ig to his present position in Boston, wea Pee | siven usual, Saturday at! Faure: OQverture ta “Dar 
— | | acceptance of an invitation to tour Japan : 0.24 : a eryure 10 el 


7. 
t 


Oi Dutilleux: Second Symphony: - & 
and other East Asian countries in the | Ain Mest as Le 


Chasseur Maudit’: Ravel: Sec 
Spring of 1960. The tour will be made 


under two former conductors of this 


Orchestra, Messrs. Max Fiedler and “Daphnis et Chloe.” 


Sins program will Suite from 


Arthur Nikisch. Likewise, he played 


oe | under the President’s Special Interna- 
as concertmaster under Richard Strauss, 


ia, aa | tional Program for Cultural Presenta- 
Schneevoigt and Sibelius. At Stockholm 


a a Spee | tions administered by the American 
and Christiania he was assistant teacher 


; ‘ National Theatre and Academy. 
to Auer in 1916-17. He formed the sai / , 
he tour, which is expected to begin 


ded: arte whicl 1ade numerous 
murgin quartet, which mac 
6 on or about May Ist and last six to eight 


tours. In the autumn of 1920 he came 
weeks, will open in Japan where the 


Orchestra will perform in the Osaka 
Festival. Other Japanese cities will be 
visited. The President’s Program and 
\.N.T.A. have not confirmed the itin-4 
erary for the other East Asian countries 
but it is anticipated that the Philippines, 
l‘ormosa and Korea will be included. 

This will be the third foreign tour of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It 
visited Europe in 1952 and in 1956 it was 
the first American orchestra to perform 
in the Soviet Union. 


YOUTH CONCERTS 
The Youth Concerts. begun this year, 
will complete their season with per- 
formances on Saturdays, January 9 and 


March 5; and on Saturdays, January 16 
and March 12, 


be repeated. 


when the programs will 


The orchestra consists of 


60 players from the Boston Symphony 


under the direc- 
tion of Harry Ellic Dickson. The con- 
certs begin at 11 o'clock and last one 
hour. Subscription tickets 


Orchestra and wil] be 


are still avail- 


7 
—— 


able for the two remaining concerts of | Walter Daran 
each series, Richard Burgin. 


associate conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Will be on the podium for the Symphony Hall con- 


certs Thursday afternoon, Dec. 24, and Saturday night, Dec, 26, 
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|symPHONY HALL iter er repetitions, the sometimes 
Boston Symphony ~ _ {pointless sequences. 


Yesterday the orchestra played 
Orchestra what had generally been regarded 


in conducted the 0th], 4 ; eems 
| oreichard of eal conducler hony or-jas the correct version. It seems, 


iday-Saturday series yesterday | Bruckner- 
ichestra Friday Satureey, flail, the pro-|nowever, that ardent 


car Ure | sais? malar ites consider this edition as rank 


Bruckner ° he ori inal, 
\“Pictures an an Exhibition,” Piano Pieces heresay. They point to the orlg 


+ for Orenee  o¥ss°r9SkY unrevised manuscript as the only 
arent Zee) 5/9 ys qirue writing and roundly bedevil 
By JULES WOLFFERS the Bruckner disciples who sug- 
The time has come to call a|gested changes which the master} 
halt to the squabbling about Anton|accepted and authorized. anche 
Brucker. The plain truth is that|!S 20 doubt at all on w prorbicn ‘ 
the composer is neither the giant|/W® Te On. The version Mr. rgin. 
his proponents hail him nor the}conducted yesterday is twenty, 
pigmy his opponents decry him./minutes shorter than the unre-| 
He is somewhere, detween the tW0,|_iceq edition and this is the most 
a worthy composer who wrote cogent of all arguments! 
much good music and who almost 
might be called great were it not 
that he lacked the saving grace 
of humor and that he could never 
bear to call a halt. 




























Hearing the Bruckner yesterday 
we were reminded again of the) 
composer’s grandeur and imress- 
iveness. How close he came to 
greatness! If only he could have 
confined himself to creating in- 
stead of propounding! If only he 
would not have insisted on the 
last word! If only he might have 
left a little something to the hear- 
ers’ imagination! But then, it 
would not have been Bruckner. 
Well, perhaps automation with its 
enormous expansion of leisure 
time may solve the Bruckner 
problem in this country. And we 
are grateful for him, longeurs 
and all, 


His work are werth the hear- 
ing and, at wisely-spaced inter- 
vals, the rehearing. We are in- 
debted to Richard Burgin who 
yesterday rectified an over-long 
neglect of the Brucker Fifth. 
Not since 1901 has the Boston 
Symphony played the work and 
this was definitely before our 
time. But then Mr. Burgin has 
made something of a specialty 
of righting wrongs and repair- 
ing omissions. The more power 
to him as a fine musician and 
devoted interpreter whose mod- 
esty and unassuming manner 
cannot hide his talents from the 
perceptive hearer, 


i'Correct Version 


It is doubtful if there are many 
= conductors who can do so 
J 


Rather Sparse 


It is worth noting that yester- 
day’s audience was rather 
sparse for a sold-out subscrip- 
tion series concert. Probably it 
was more belated Christmas 
shopping needs than the Bruck- 
ner but while there were a few 
hardy Bravos the general audi- 
ence reaction was only tepidly 
cordial, | 


= o ——_—_—<— 


much with Bruckner as does the 
associate conductod of the orches- 
tra. He makes the most of all that 
is stirring and impressive. He 


knows how to gloss over the weak-| And to make it up to the siza- 


ble contingent of younger people 

ywho take over their parents’ and 
juncles’ and aunts’ seats during 
\the ,school holidays, Mr. Burgin 
gave them the glitter and excite4f 
ment of Ravel’s orchestral ar- 
rangement of Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Pic- 
tures.” Truly this is children’s | 
music for Ravel blew up the com- | 
poser’s tribute to his artist-friend | 
into a three-ring circus. The work 
is much better heard in its origi- 
nal piano version but the sounds. 

noises, banging and swooshing 

that Ravel incorporated does set 










\Ithem evidently 


the ears a-buzzing and the blood 
a-tingling. And who can resist a 


circus anyway. 
’ 


| The concert was given yester- 
day to avoid a concert on Christ- 
mas day. The program will he 
repeated tomorrow evening. 


Conducts Bruckner’s Fitth 
And Moussorgsky 


“) | 
By Harold Rogers 5Ac2t, CF 


When Herbert von Karajan 
conducted Bruckner’s Eighth 
Symphony here in November, his 
listeners sat in a kind of fasci- 
nated reverence for an hour and 
(25 minutes. Three years earlier 
ithe same thing happened when 
‘Carl Schuricht conducted the 
‘Bruckner Seventh, which only 
_lasted an hour. Both men, it will 
be recalled, stood before the 
; Vienna Philharmonic when the 
noted orchestra came through on 


tour. 
P ee 


These successes may have en- 
couraged Richard Burgin, asso- 
ciate conductor of the Boston 
Symphony to revive the Bruck- 
ner Fifth. It indeed needed re- 
viving, having been heard last 
by the Boston Symphony in 1901. 
But one wonders if Mr. Burgin 
were well advised to program 
the Fifth on the day before 





|Christmas— a day when, for rea- 


sons of last-minute Christmas 
shopping, the patience of many 
listeners is anything but com- 
pletely settled. A good many of 


outset what their problems 
would be, and didn’t come at 
all. Some of those who did come 
found the 55 minutes of the Fifth 
somewhat soporific, if not a 
downright nuisance. 
ee dear 
Why the failure of the Fifth, 
in view of the major Boston suc- 
cesses of the Seventh and 


‘Pictures’ 


Eighth? Timing, perhaps, as al-_ 


ready pointed out. It may be, 


too, that von Karajan and Schu-: 


richt have a more intimate 


* 


knowledge of Bruckner’s style 


and meaning. 


But the main flaw, it would | 
seem, is the Fifth itself. It is not | 


one of Bruckner’s best. It is ver- 
bose, long-winded, and overde- 
veloped. 

It was with great relief there- 
fore that we came to Mr. Bur- 


gin’s post-intermission piece— , 


Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an 
Exhibition” in Ravel’s brilliant 


arrangement. It was deeply sat- . 


isfying to stroll through these 


musical galleries once again and - 


to respond to the marvelous 


knew at. the| grotesqueries of each episode. 
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reeptive musi- 5 a | 
ae en gout wilt find any- révision, per se, 1s not neces-, 


of recapitulation may have , 
been questionable. The extra pegged respi gerd ye 
brass surely is not, for it adds terms. His ceil were of an 
a weight and power to empha-)|‘€™™s. Mls ' ' 

size the grandeur of the chor- ¢Xtraordinary grandeur, some- 
ale-like passage which it re- times of true exaltation. The 
ree stop-and-go nature of. the first 
LT 
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| / | 
WHE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- sented in a performance oO 


TBA performed at Symphony Hall exceptional refinement and 
yesterday afternoon, and will re- 


w night at 8:30, the|virtuosity. Though he has ac- 
Seth gros of the “regular’|complished numerous fine 
re nse Burgin, concert-| things in his periodic oC . 
master and associate conductor) 5 noes with baton, Mr. Burg! 
Presented the Symphony in B-flat.) 41. reached a new peal in 


No. 5, by Anton Bruckner, and this long seo gelato aeketine 
Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Ex- 


” ‘ati by score. , , 
~ sary oe ee eee a The Bruckner Fifth, perhaps 
Ravel, 


——- even more than its bang om 

4 fellows by the eccentric Aus- 

By CYRUS DURGIN ‘trian, has been the victim of 
Richard Burgin makes 4 cometimes ee tae ort 
dsome Christmas gift to between partisans of tr 4 
necrpte Boston, in the form of nal version and the the we 
the first Boston Symphony per- tion by ere — Bh eH 
formances since 1901 of the haps, one Cay, a proloule 
Fifth Symphony of Anton scholar will be able : — 
Bruckner. Furthermore, yves- the differences and at | 





terday afternoon, it was pre- write a reasoned and informa- 


—-- 
SO ES ERE ee meer 





tive conclusion as to the rela-|inforces. But the Symphony is 
tive values of Bruckner’s first very long, and consequently 
notation and the emendations demands extended concentra-| 
of others. tion that ultimately becomes. 


Mr. Burgin, as dedicated, fatiguing. The practicality of 


where, used this week the sarily reprehensible, It is| 
Franz Schalk edition, which Jargely a matter of taste and 
excises 130-odd orgy vag Be 
the finale, and adds for the 7 

_ member that for all his talent, 
a hs nag re gether the solitary and naive Bruck- 
ra Sete tuba ner was not infallible in his 


preference. One must also re- 


technic. 
Cutting 130-odd measures ™)")) the symphonies of 


movement of the Fifth, its fre- 
quent pauses and = abrupt! 
changes of material and mood 
may at first be puzzling. Heard! 
with sufficient frequency, 1 
suspect they will assume their 
own logic and sequence of pat- 


tern. | 










The important aspect of this! 
work is its heroic, monumenta] 
character, and second only ig. 
its web of masterful counter-. 
point. The proclamative brass, 
‘the alternations of lyrical song, 
the rippling rhythms with their 
‘intimation of folkmusic, the 
adagios of second and fourth 
‘movements which in emotiona| 
‘quality take flight and soar, all 
‘these are familiar and treasur- 
able aspects of a composer 
peculiarly great. There js not 
‘@ measure common or indiffer- 


ene ; 
ent, and not a measure without|low Bruckner without losing 
beauty. something of their admirable 


There was not a measure|>Ut very theatrical effect. That 
| | ‘Mr. Burgin conducted _ this 
without beauty, either, as 4 work with as much polish or 
fey, Dee) gy vere tie’ the subtlety could not be claimed. 
ee dite pay ben stro (but he did set forth the pictures 
Men Meth eee OPCHASIEA;| 54), high intensity. For this 
strong but silken in tonal qual-|ocasion that did the trick 
ity, the brass playing miracu- The afternoon concert. this 
lously Soft | when , equired,| cer was advanced to Thurs. 
everything “singing” for the da ince tod ie PR leh an: | 
coursé of an hour, ree Shade ° nd we f are sped 
| Moussorgsky’s “Pictures,” in| oe pitches, ne 2 Sa "Pn asiae 
the instrumental wizardry of iy he Wi alah axel , oF 
Maurice Ravel, could not fol-)-U2C"S Winter vacation, dur-| 
ing which two other conduc- 
itors, in addition to Mr. Burgin, | 
wil direct. Next week Aaron 
Copland will present Purcell’s. 
Fantasias for Strings; the C 
minor Symphony, No. 95. by 
Haydn; William Schuman’‘s 
“New England Triptych”; 
Rounds for String Orchestra by 
Diamond, and Copland’s own. 
First Symphony, 


Mm mee 











SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON ° NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE- SIXTY 


Eleventh Pro ram 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 1, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 2, at 8:30 o'clock 





AARON COPLAND, Guest Conductor 


PURCELL. £535 25" a Fantasias for Strings 
No. 2, in B-flat major 

No. 4, in C minor 

Fantasia on One Note, in F major 


(First performance at these concerts) 


TeAVON ey! SAS FE. 
I. Allegro 
II. Andante cantabile 


Iif. Minuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Vivace 


.......Symphony in C minor, No. O5 


SCHUMAN... . -......New England Triptych: Three Pieces 


for Orchestra after William Billings 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


nen. Welk oe Ne Rounds for String Orchestra 


COPLAND PRR ea Ne 
I. Prelude 


II. Scherzo 
III. Finale 
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Aaron Copland, 
been invited to conduct the concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on Friday after-_ 


AARON COPLAND TO TOUR: 
WITH THIS ORCHESTRA 


Charles Munch has invited Aaron 
Copland to join the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as guest conductor on the 
Orchestra’s Far Eastern tour which will 
open on May 1 in Osaka, Japan. Mr. 
Copland will share the conducting re- 
sponsibilities on the six- to eight-week 
tour with Dr. Munch, the Orchestra’s 
Music Director, and Associate Conductor 
Richard Burgin. The tour, the Orches- 
tra’s third foreign trip, will be made 
under the President’s Special Interna- 
tional Program for Cultural Presenta- 
tions administered by the American 
National Theatre and Academy. 
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Phony Hall. 


American composer, the | noon and Saturday night, Jan, 1-2, in Sym- 
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_ FT ‘was a brilliant illustration of the 
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_ _ seemed to me judicious, the point 




























S Concert the scores at the close 
ymphony Concert _| linking the clos 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, with the methods of a 17th cen- 


Aaron Copland conducting, presented th ; : ¥ 
11th program of the 79th’ season ed the) tury English genius. Rich in tex 


ny Hall. The] ture and melodic decor too, 
these brief--pieces display the 
Symphony in C Minor, No. 95..Haydn| exquisite rococo delicacy of a 
New England Triptych: Three Pieces Vermeer interior. 

TG As dis gts n ated Mace Gg Schuman 
Rounds for String Orchestra. Diamond They sum up the workmanship 

ap age Hen er A REN eg opieneof an era, but the lucid highlights 

By ROBERT TAYLOR and brocaded surfaces are crowd- 
In the absence of Charles Munch, nF gg gene rage nd 
who is taking a winter vacation,|transposition for modern strings 
Aaron Copland conducted the New|by Andre Mangeot is very good, 
xoer ye of the Boston Sym-|indeed. 
phony Orchestra yesterday. He | me | 
gave us music that was old yet Bs, BaP eg Psrse-sakonge J Pay 
unfamiliar; American music; valid|r.om the Salomon set. My Cop- 
experiments; and a rousing early|iand’s approach avoided — over- 
work of his ‘own. The afternoon] statement in this rarely-done score 
and the cantabile playing of Sam- 
wel Mayes during the Minuetto 
was soaring and lyrical. There 
was a sprightly, natural coherence 
to the treatment in which Haydn’s 
spacious spirit attained a winning 
resilience, 


| ; 2 SONS aS The New England Triptych is, 
ne of view imaginative. Wiry and]y think one of William Schiunan's 
a lean as an exclamation point, Mr.|most fully-realized works, though 
Copland was the visible embodi- I remained of two minds about it. 
ment of the whiplash, linear mod- The music (another first perfor- 
ern works on the program; but mance) is an homage to William 
his phrasing of Purcell and Haydn Billings, the colonial hymn-writer 
hoe equally persuasive and stylis-|and patriot; and it is beguiling to 

cally exact. encounter a contemporary com- 


| poser so inspired by the Ameri- 
Z N eg lec ted Work S can heritage. Schuman has been 
— ss Purcell’s three fantasias have 


most successful in capturing the 
Be never been done at these concerts rugged, fervent idealism of ‘Revo- 
. before, a situation bespeaking the 


lutionary days, the mood of an 

a incredible neglect which, for some|™ ae “agama alien, 
2 apt nem am the composer, | ©" “Ue: 

ey are masterly. Aside from ) 

novelty, their harmonic procedure Gaud y Brass : 


is SO original that they bring us} But at the same time the work, 
plumb into the 20th century. with its evocative timpany and 

The fantasias provided a per- aggesd rie —e pe ate 
fect frame for the program, |of an epic Cinemascope produc- 
tion of the Revolutionary War.) 
Sheer size dwarfs meticulous at-' 
tention to historic truth, and over- 
statement mars emotional mean- 
ing. Nontheless much of the 
atmosphere comes through, in the 
rattling drums and grass roots 
religious tunes, and the Triptych 
has real indigenous power as well’ 
as being over-elaborate. 





















art of making a program. 


eee : Not the least of its delights was 
Ba the conducting of Mr. Copland 
ee himself, scrupulous, firm in out- 
a line and touched by warmth and 
expressivity. Tempi throughout 











Aaron 


Copland, 


AARON COPLAND TO TOUR 
WITH THIS ORCHESTRA 


Charles Munch has invited Aaron 
Copland to join the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as guest conductor on the 
Orchestra’s Far Eastern tour which will 
open on May 1 in Osaka, Japan. Mr. 
Copland will share the conducting re- 
sponsibilities on the six- to eight-week 
tour with Dr. Munch, the Orchestras 
Music Director, and Associate Conductor 
Richard Burgin. The tour, the Orches- 
tra’s third foreign trip, will be made 
under the President’s Special Interna- 
tional Program for Cultural Presenta- 
tions administered by the American 
National Theatre and Academy. 


American composer, has noon and Saturday night, Jan, 1-2, in 
been invited to conduct the concerts by the Phony Hall. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra on Friday after- 


i jo S) (Fae 
tf rah. 
Symphony Concert 


The _ Boston Symphony’ Orchestra, 
Aaron Copland conducting, presented the 
llth program of the 79th season yester- 
day affernoon in Symphony Hall. The 
Soren will be repeated tonight at 


Fantasias for Strings Purcell 
Symphony in C Minor, No. 95..Haydn 
New England Triptych: Three Pieces 
for Orchestra after William Bill- 
ings Schuman 
Diamond 
Copland 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 


In the absence of Charles Munch, 
who is taking a winter vacation, 
Aaron Copland conducted the New 


Year concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday. He 
gave us music that was old yet 
unfamiliar; American music; valid 
experiments; and a rousing early 
work of his own. The afternoon 
was a brilliant illustration of the 
art of making a program. 


Not the least of its delights was 
the conducting of Mr. Copland 
himself, scrupulous, firm in out- 
line and touched by warmth and 
expressivity. Tempi throughout 
seemed to me judicious, the point 
of view imaginative. Wiry and 
lean as an exclamation point, Mr. 
Copland was the visible embodi- 
ment of the whiplash, linear mod- 
ern works on the program; but 
his phrasing of Purcell and Haydn 
Was equally persuasive and stylis- 
tically exact. 


Neglected Works 


Purcell’s three fantasias have 
never been done at these concerts 
before, a situation bespeaking the 
incredible neglect which, for some 
reason, surrounds the composer. 
They are masterly. Aside from 
novelty, their harmonic procedure 
Is SO original that they bring us 
plumb into the 20th century. 


The fantasias provided a per- 
fect frame for the program, 


linking the scores at the close 
with the methods of a 17th cen- 
tury English genius, Rich in tex- 
ture and melodic decor too, 
these brief pieces display the 


exquisite rococo delicacy of a 
Vermeer interior. 


They sum up the workmanship 
of an era, but the lucid highlights 
and brocaded surfaces are crowd- 
ed with bold details unobtrusively 
reflecting intd our own time, The 
transposition for modern strings 
by Andre Mangeot is very good, 


indeed. 


It was also pleasurable to hear 
the C minor symphony of Haydn, 
from the Salomon set. Mr, Cop- 
land’s approach avoided over- 
statement in this rarely-done score 
and the cantabile playing ef Sam. 
uel Mayes during the Minuetto 
was soaring and lyrical. There 
was a sprightly, natural coherences 
to the treatment in which Haydn’s 
spacious spirit attained a winning 
resilience, 


The New England Triptych is, 
I think, one of William Schuman’s 
most fully-realized works, though 
I remained of two minds about it. 
The music (another first perfor-' 
mance) is an homage to William 
Billings, the colonial hymn-writer 
and patriot; and it is beguiling to 
encounter a contemporary com- 
poser so inspired by the Ameri- 
can heritage. Schuman has been 
most successful in capturing the 
rugged, fervent idealism of ‘Revo- 
lutionary days, the mood of an 
ancestral portrait retained in mod- 
ern hues, 


Gaudy Brass 


But at the same time the work, 
with its evocative timpany and 
gaudy brass, is a trifle overblown 
in its themes. One is reminded 
of an epic Cinemascope produc- 
tion of the Revolutionary War. 
Sheer size dwarfs meticulous at-| 
tenticn to historic truth, and over-| 
statement mars emotional mean- 
ing. Nontheless much of the 
atmosphere comes through, in the 
rattling drums and grass roots 
religious tunes, and the Triptych 
has real indigenous power as well 
as being over-elaborate. 





David Diamond’s Rounds for Varied Program Includes | 


String Orciaestra struck me as 


ao oe eS , His Own First Symphony 
Lae 


| 


éé : - fa) : 
ple device of the round ( pele | Bs Was By Harold Rogers \\4' vl | 
Blind Mice,” for instance) to pro . : | 
‘duce music of exceptional 7 It would come as no news if 
aridity. The flabby, contrived ft one were to say that Aaron Cop- 
exercise seemed to me to have ‘a land is the best-known Ameri- 
all the artistic impulse of an ! can composer, both here and 
academic discourse on the sand- : abroad. This is a position he has 
flea; but it did underscore the long held and one in which he 
is secure. It does come as some 
Rt news that he is blooming into 
excessively cerebral element in | a first-rate conductor; and it is | 
modern American music, ia doubtless for this reason, plus 
r Mr. Cope his fine eee ger, herve 
As if in compensation, Mr. Co pi as a composer, a arles 
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‘though a diamond in the rough, One could not help being ead 


pressed throughout by Mr. Cop- 

land’s sincere, unassuming, and | 
forthright manner. It Was not! 
surprising that his listeners gave | 
‘warm expression to their re- | 
sponse. 


. | 
The Schuman-Billings combi- | 
nation is excellent—productive 
of a virile style that sings of 
early American fortitude, sturdy 
faith, and a clear vision of the 
future. Consisting of an anthem, 
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patriotic march, Mr. Schuman’s 
Triptych spreads out like the 
agp dene Of an epical mural. 
Between the Purce]] and the 
|Schuman, Mr. Copland inspired 
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THREE FANTASIAS FOR STRINGS. 
By HENry PurcELL 


Born in London circa 1659; died at Dean’s Yard, Westminster, November 21, 1695 





These Fantasias were composed in four String parts in 1680.* 
including the Fantasia on One Note, 


under Dr. Munch on July 12, 1952. 
Boston concerts of this Orchestra. 


Three of them, 
were performed at a Berkshire Festival concert 


The present performances are the first in the 


H's PURCELL, who, in the space of his thirty-odd years gave 

England music which is still considered unsurpassed in that 
country, lived in a period shortly after the Golden Age of Elizabeth 
and her madrigalists, many years before the era of Pope, Handel, and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. When Purcell composed his brace of Fantasias 
(sometimes called fancies”) in 1680, these three notables were within 
a few years of being born. This was the England of Samuel Pepys and 


ee 
and seven string parts. The 


ree in three parts, nine in four parts, 


and two more in six and seven parts 


which are labelled “In Nomines.” Blank pages between these categories sugges 


ts the com- 
poser’s intention of later adding to them. 


Dryden. In Italy, Corelli (whose music Purcell may not have known) 
was in the ascendant, Domenico Scarlatti was unborn, and Vivaldi was 
an infant in Venice. The British King (Charles II) preferred the 
French music of the Court of Louis XIV, where Lully was in power. 
Couperin was a boy of twelve, and Rameau was not to be born for 
three years. The influence of the seventeenth century instrumentalists 
of Italy was just coming into favor and soon touched Purcell, but not 
yet in his Fantasias, which are Innocent of a figured bass, and are 
developed in the close, sinuous manner of vocal counterpoint. These 
Fantasias, according to Philip Heseltine in a preface to the score of 


thirteen of the Fantasias as edited by André Mangeot,* 
in the tradition of the Elizabethan 


originality. They are the ] 
than the ance 


“are essentially 
polyphonists, despite their startling 
ast heirs of the sixteenth century, rather 
stors of the eighteenth. They stand at the end of a great 
period of English instrumental] music, the crowning glory of a century 
and a half of rapid and continuous development. The music belongs 


to a time before the art of writing had become all top and bottom, 
before it had been corrupted by that most bestial invention, the figured 
NE 


The nine Fantasias in four parts have the inscription “Here begineth 
* This edition is used in the present performances. 
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THREE FANTASIAS FOR STRINGS 


By Henry Purcewy 
Born in London circa 16 





These Fantasias were composed in four string parts in 1680. 
including the Fantasia on One Note, we 
under Dr. Munch on July 12, 1952. 
Boston concerts of this Orchestra. 


Hts’ PURCELL, who, in the space of his thirty-odd years gave 
ed unsurpassed in that 


Age of Elizabeth 
alists, many years before the era of Pope, Handel, and 


England music which is still consider 
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(sometimes called ‘‘{ 


a few years of being born. This was the England of § 
* Purcell composed his “Fantazias” in three, four, five, 
manuscript has survived in an album which is preser 


The autograph Fantasias of Purcell consist of three in three parts, 
one in five parts (which is the Fantasia on One Note), 
which are labelled “In Nomines.’’ 


poser’s intention of later adding to t 
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Blank pages between these categories sug 
hem. 


Dryden. In Italy, Corelli (whose music Purcell m 


was in the ascendant, Domenico Scarlatti was unborn, and Vivaldi was 
an infant in Venice. The British King (Charles II) preferred the 
French music of the Court of Louis XIV, where Lully was in power. 
Couperin was a boy of twelve, and Rameau was not to be born for 
three years. The influence of the seventeenth century instrumentalists 
of Italy was just coming into favor and soon touched Purcell, but not 
yet in his Fantasias, which are innocent of a figured bass, and are 
developed in the close, sinuous manner of vocal counterpoint. These 
Fantasias, according to Philip Heseltine in a preface to the score of 
thirteen of the Fantasias as edited by André Mangeot,* “are essentially 
in the tradition of the Elizabethan polyphonists, despite their startling 
originality. They are the last heirs of the sixteenth century, rather 
than the ancestors of the eighteenth. They stand at the end of a great 
period of English instrumental] music, the crowning glory of a century 


and a half of rapid and continuous development. The music belongs 
to a time before the 


art of writing had become all top and bottom, 
before it had been corrupted by that most bestia] invention, the figured 
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ye 4-part Fantazias.” The four voices are without continuo and were 
probably intended for a consort of viols, two treble, one tenor and one 
bass. The music is quite suitable, however, for a modern string quartet. 
The Fantasia on One Note adds a viola part to the quartet, this part 
consisting of a repetition of the drone-note on the dominant around 
which the other voices are woven. 

A. Eaglefield Hull has written as follows about the Fantasias in 
Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music: 

“For what object Purcell intended the fantasias is not precisely 
known. A good deal of his music was written for the sheer pleasure 
of home performance amongst his friends. Pepys and Evelyn are wit- 
nesses to this laudable custom. There were many, in those troublous 
times, ‘who choose rather to fiddle at home than to go out and be 
knocked on the head abroad.’ But Purcell’s elaborate plan points to 
some more important aim. They may have been written to the order 
of the king — the dates on many of them point to a close application — 
or for special performance in one or other of the first public concert- 
rooms which were opened in that very year, 1680. On the other hand, 
it is possible that these works have never been heard at all until their 
recent performance in 1927. 

“Be this as it may, the artistic value of these fantasias is very great. 


They are cast in the form of the Elizabethan Fancy. A theme is given 
out, and the parts enter in close imitation. ‘This is carried on for a 
time, when another theme enters, and is treated similarly. Most of 
these fantasias, or fancies, are in different sections, which are joined 
on without a break, and the speed generally changes twice. Purcell 
usually marks the speed in English, thus: “Trio I, moderate, quick, 
drag’; “Trio II, moderate, brisk, slow’; and so on. 

“The longest fantasia in its entirety is only seventy-three bars; many 
of them are only forty or fifty. “The themes themselves are always 
distinguished, and the workmanship is exquisite, the harmony and 
polyphony being of the finest. ‘The final brisk movement is often of 
the nature of a jolly hornpipe. There are many bold points, justifiably 
brought about by the imitation, which is always continuous. Purcell 
here took up the old tradition of the Elizabethan polyphonists, and 
leapt over the new harmonic period, then just setting in, to the thought 
of the present day. His polyphonic procedure in this respect might 
well have been taken for the model of the so-called linear counterpoint 
of twentieth-century composers. 

“The pieces possess many marvellous passages. At times one might 








be listening to the sweet polyphony of Byrd; at others to the hard, 
rasping counterpoint of Heinrich Kaminski or Busoni. Certain pas- 
sages have the poetry of Schumann, others the rhythmical vigour of 
Beethoven, or the hearer suddenly finds himself amongst a shower of 
intricate scholastic fireworks, equalled only by Bach in his Kunst der 
Fuge. ‘The surprises in rhythm and cadence are as charming as they 
are continual; and it is dificult to imagine that the transposition from 
the viols to modern string instruments has done the pieces any harm 
at all, especially as the slightly different compass of the instruments 
enables crossing of parts to be avoided altogether by a transposition 
to a key one tone higher. Messrs. Heseltine and Mangeot have indeed 
made the world a precious gift by bringing these treasures to light, 
and making them available to chamber music parties.” 


ENGLAND'S GREAT COMPOSER 


# Ber three-hundredth anniversary of Henry Purcell’s birth has been 

widely celebrated in England, although there is no certainty of the 
year as 1659. If that year is correct, it may have been a few months 
later that his likewise illustrious father delighted Samuel Pepys, and 


caused that connoisseur of music to note in his diary on February 21, 
1660: — 


aad 


“Met with Mr. Lock* and Pursell, Masters of Music, and with them to the Coffee 
House, into a room next the water, by ourselves, where we spent an hour or two. 
. .- Here we had variety of brave Italian and Spanish songs, and a canon for eight 
voices, which Mr. Lock had lately made on these words: ‘Domine salvum fac Regem,’ 
an admirable thing.” 


Henry Purcell, Junior, born in a musically insular England, to 
which Corelli and the other advanced Italian instrumentalists were 
hardly accessible, was yet able, by the direct appeal of his melodic 
and dramatic genius, the fortification of court patronage and his posi- 
tion as organist of Westminster Abbey, notably to increase his coun- 
try’s interest in music. The vogue held until fifteen years after his 
death, when Handel, himself then a young man of twenty-five, out- 


shone the rather slim grace of the Englishman’s music by the breadth, 


and grandeur of his choral style, the superior, continental amplitude 
of his organ music and concerti grossi. “Like so many fine musicians 
of that time,” writes Rolland, “he was swallowed up in Handel, just 
as a stream of water loses itself in a river. But there was nevertheless 
in this little spring a poetry peculiar to England, which the entire 
work of Handel has not — nor can have.” 


For many years the genius of Purcell was worshipped — within the 


* Mathew Locke (c. 1630-1677). 





—— 





pages of the dictionaries, if little where else. Dr. Charles Burney, the 
eighteenth-century historian of unrestrained opinions, was as raptur- 
ous about Purcell as he was virulent about Dr. Blow, “who did himself 
the honor to call Purcell his scholar.” After four pages ol musical 
quotations headed, “Specimens of Dr. Blow’s Crudities, in which 
of the “unaccounted millions” of faults in counterpoint are 
marked with the assiduity of a Beckmesser, Dr. Burney expanded into 
particularized eulogies of Henry Purcell’s works and thereby long kept 
alive an interest and regard for this composer. 


He made this true prophecy: “Purcell was such an excellent culti- 


vator of his farm in Parnassus, that its crops will be long remembered, 


even after time has devoured them.” | 

Purcell has been remembered in the last century by various Purcell 
commemorations, and by organizations dedicated to the furtherance of 
Purcell performances, and the publication of his works — the Purcell 
Club (1836-63), the Purcell Operatic Society, the Purcell Society 
(founded 1876). Despite the very extensive Purcell literature in Eng- 
land — Grove’s Dictionary gives him twenty-five pages — it will be of 
interest to turn to that finely sensitive specialist of the seventeenth 


century, Romain Rolland*: — 


many 


* From “Handel,” by Romain Rolland, 1916. 


“In his short life he had produced a considerable amount of work: 
operas, cantatas, religious music, and instrumental pieces. He was a 
cultured genius, and intimately acquainted with Lully, Carissimi, and 
the Italian sonatas, at the same time very English, possessing the gift 
of spontaneous melody, and never losing contact with the spirit of the 
British race. His art was full of grace and delicacy, much more aristo- 
cratic than that of Lully. He is the Van Dyck of music. Everything of 
his is of extreme elegance, refinement, ease, slightly exsangué. His art 
is natural: always steeped in the country life which is indeed the 
source of English inspiration. There are no operas of the seventeenth 
century where one finds fresher melodies which are more inspired and 
yet of a popular character. This charming artist was delicate, of a 
weak constitution, somewhat feminine in character, feeble, and of little 
stamina. His poetic languor was his strongest appeal, and at the same 
time his weak point; he was prevented from following his artistic 
progress with the tenacity of a Handel. Most of his works lack finish. 
He never tried to break down the final barriers which separated him 
from perfection.* His musical compositions are sketches of genius with 
strange weaknesses. He produced many hastily finished operas with 
singular awkwardnesses in the manner of treating the instruments and 


* H. C. Colles claims a significant exception in “Dido and A®neas’”: ‘“‘The more it is studied, 
the more confidently can we assert its flawlessness as one of the masterpieces of music drama, 


and the only English one.”’ 
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the voice — ill-fitting cadences, monotonous rhythms, a spoilt harmonic 
tissue, and, finally, in his larger pieces and those of grander scale, there 
is a lack of breath, a sort of physical exhaustion, which prevents him 
reaching the end of his superb ideas. But it is necessary to take him 
for what he is, one of the most poetic figures in music — smiling, yet 
a little elegiac— a miniature Mozart eternally convalescent. Nothin 
vulgar, nothing brutal, ever enters his music. Captivating melodian 
coming straight from the heart, where the purest of English souls 
mirrors itself. Full of delicate harmonies, of caressing dissonances, a 
taste for the clashing of sevenths and seconds, of incessant oisin 
between the major and minor, and with delicate and varied mi 
of a pale tint, vague and slightly blurred, like the springtime sun 
piercing through a light mist. . . .” 


J. N. B. 


NEW ENGLAND TRIPTYCH 

THREE PIECES FOR ORCHESTRA (AFTER WILLIAM BILLINGs) 
By WILLtiAM Howarp SCHUMAN 
Born August 4, 1910, in New York City 





William Schuman composed his New En 


The score was issi 
commissioned by Andr 
formance on October 28, 1956, concen anetz, who conducted the first per 


University of Miami. » In a concert of the Symphony Orchestra of the 


The following j 
§ instruments are used: fl 
: ut 
horn, 2 Clarinets, E-flat Clarinet and ‘wll a , 
3 trombones and tuba, timpani, 


gland Triptych in the spring of 1956. 


piccolo, 2 oboes and English 


clarinet, 2 bassoons, 
s,-4 horns 
percussion and strings. <b Bain 2 


HE following information wa 
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f eaidbsanetines of the New England ie. ae 


Willi li 1 
hicdicks crate is a major figure in the history of 
toils ot wouaee : . works of this dynamic composer capture the 
gilts B. 88 ness, deep religiosity and patriotic fervor that 
with the Revolutionary period. Despite the undeniable 
I shortcomings of his music, its appeal, even 
moving. I am not alone among American com- 
ntity with Billings and it is this sense of identit 
y use of his music as a point of departure. These 
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t constitute a “fantasy” on themes of Billings, nor “varia- 


pieces do no ! 
but rather a fusion of style and musical language. 


tions” on his themes, 


I. Be Glad Then, America 


Billings’ text for this anthem includes the following lines: 


Yea, the Lord will answer 

And say unto his people — behold! 

I will send you corn and wine and oil 
And ye shall be satisfied therewith. 


Be glad then, America, 
Shout and rejoice, 
Fear not, O land, 

Be glad and rejoice. 
Hallelujah! 


. ~ 


A timpani solo begins the short introduction which is developed 
predominantly in the strings. This music is suggestive of the “Halle- 
lujah” heard at the end of the piece. Trombones and trumpets begin 
the main section, a free and varied setting of the words “Be Glad 
Then, America, Shout and Rejoice.” The timpani lead to a middle 
mming from the words “And Ye Shall be Satisfied.” 
momentum and combined themes lead to a climax. 
“Hallelujah” music with which 


fugal section ste 
The music gains 
There follows a free adaptation of the 


Billings concludes his original choral piece and a final reference to 
the “Shout and Rejoice” music. 


II. When Jesus Wept 


When Jesus wept, the falling tear 

In mercy flowed beyond all bound; 
When Jesus groaned, a trembling fear 
Seized all the guilty world around. 


The setting of the above text is in the form of a round. Here, 
Billings’ music is used in its original form, as well as in new settings 
with contrapuntal embellishments and melodic extensions. 


Ill. Chester 

This music, composed as a church hymn, was subsequently adopted 
by the Continental Army as a marching song and enjoyed great popu- 
larity. The orchestral piece derives from the spirit both of the hymn 
and the marching song. The original words, with one of the verses 
especially written for its use by the Continental Army, follow: 


Let tyrants shake their iron rods, 
And slavery clank her galling chains. 
We fear them not, we trust in God, 
New England’s God forever reigns. 


The foe comes on with haughty stride, 
Our troops advance with martial noise; 
Their vet’rans flee before our youth, 
And gen’rals yield to beardless boys. 
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WILLIAM STEINBERG, Guest Conductor 


CLES ee eae pers we edarerg Mere Poe Symphony in E-flat, No. 99 


Adagio; Vivace assai 
Adagio 

Minuetto (Allegretto) 
Vivace 


~ Tod und Verklarung,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 


INTERMISSION 


_......Symphony in D major, No. 1 
Langsam. Schleppend wie ein Natuclaut 
Kraftig bewegt, doch nicht zu schnell 


Feierlich und gemessen, ohne zu schleppen 
Sturmisch bewegt 
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1924 became the first conductor. In the 
following year he conducted the Opera 
ia at Prague and was soon made its direc- 
i® tor. It was in 1927 that he married 
| WILLIAM STEINBERG Susanne Jicha, a first singer of the 
William Steinberg, who is making his Prague Opera Company. In 1929 he 
| first appearances here this week as guest went to Frankfurt and became the gen- 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- eral music director of the Opera there, 

ie 4 chestra, has been the regular conductor conducting also the State Opera in 
| of the Pittsburgh Symphony Society Berlin. In 1933 the Nazi government 
| since 1952. deprived him of activity in his native 

| | Born in Cologne, Germany, August 1, country and he went to Palestine. There 
| 1899, he showed an interest and talent he became a co-conductor of the Israel 

| | for music as a boy, studying violin, Philharmonic with Bronislav Huberman. 

| piano, and trying his hand at composi- It was with this orchestra that he visited 
| tion. He became a violinist in the the United States and conducted a num- 
Cologne Municipal Orchestra under ber of its concerts on tour. In 1938 he 
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in 1920, he became the assistant to Otto 
Klemperer at the Cologne Opera and in 


the conductor of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic in 1945 and in 1952 took his 
present position in Pittsburgh. In 1958 
he became a co-conductor of the London 
Philharmonic. 


COMING CONCERTS 


Ruggiero Ricci will play for the first 
time with this Orchestra when he ap- 
pears at the concerts of January 29-30, 


has invited Mr. Steinberg also’ Born in Colo 
| ; gne, Ger ; 
to conduct the orchestra in “ug. 1, 1899, Mr. Steinberg 
Boston at the concerts through|8"aduated from the Cologne 
‘Jan. 16, and in New York Conservatory and was a vio- 
ans other cities the week of/tinist in the Cologne Municipal 
| an, 18. Orchestra before his appoint- 
ss e programs announced by|Ment as assistant to Otto Klem-' 
r. Steinberg include two/Perer at the Cologne Opera.| 
works not previously per-|/n 1925 Mr. Steinberg moved 
formed by this orchestra. They to Prague where he was con- 
are Samuel Barber’s “Souve-|@uctor, and later director, of 
nirs” and the Pittsburgh Sym-|the Prague Opera. He was ac- 
phony by Paul Hindemith, |tive in the operatic and sym- 
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aa ae after the Orchestra’s third New York 
tour. He will also appear in the Sunday 
t | afternoon concert on January 31 and the 
concert in Cambridge on February oe 
Gregor Piatigorsky will be the soloist 
in the regular series in the same week 
(February 5-6) and at the Tuesday 
| concert on February 9. On February 
| 12-13, “Attis,” a new work by Robert 
| Moevs for orchestra and male chorus, 
will be performed with the Harvard 
Glee Club assisting. There will be an 
Open Rehearsal on the Thursday pre- 
| ceding. On February 26-27 Richard 
| Burgin will conduct Mahler’s Second 
(“Resurrection”) Symphony with the 
Chorus Pro Musica and soloists. An- 
| other concert with chorus will take place 
; | in Holy Week. Dr. Munch will present 
| Mozart’s Requiem on Thursday, April 
14 and Saturday, April 16. 
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WILLIAM STEINBERG 


William Steinberg, who is making his 
first appearances here this week as guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, has been the regular conductor 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony Society 
since 1952. 

Born in Cologne, Germany, August 1, 
1899, he showed an interest and talent 
for music as a boy, studying violin, 
piano, and trying his hand at composi- 
tion. He became a violinist in the 
Cologne Municipal Orchestra under 
Hermann Abendroth, who gave him his 
first instruction in conducting. Graduat- 
ing from the Conservatory of Cologne 
in 1920, he became the assistant to Otto 
Klemperer at the Cologne Opera and in 







































1924 became the first conductor. In the 
following year he conducted the Opera 
at Prague and was soon made its direc- 
tor. It was in 1927 that he married 
Susanne Jicha, a first singer of the 
Prague Opera Company. In 1929 he 
went to Frankfurt and became the gen- 
eral music director of the Opera there, 
conducting also the State Opera in 
Berlin. In 1933 the Nazi government 
deprived him of activity in his native 
country and he went to Palestine. There 
he became a co-conductor of the Israel 
Philharmonic with Bronislavy Huberman. 
It was with this orchestra that he visited 
the United States and conducted a num- 
ber of its concerts on tour. In 1938 he 
was established in New York, conduct- 
ing the NBC Symphony and numerous 
orchestras as guest. He was appointed 
the conductor of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic in 1945 and in 1952 took his 
present position in Pittsburgh. In 1958 
he became a co-conductor of the London 
Philharmonic. 


COMING CONCERTS 


Ruggiero Ricci will play for the first 
time with this Orchestra when he ap- 
pears at the concerts of January 29-30, 
after the Orchestra’s third New York 
tour. He will also appear in the Sunday 
afternoon concert on January 31 and the 
concert in Cambridge on February Y # 

Gregor Piatigorsky will be the soloist 
in the regular series in the same week 
(February 5-6) and at the Tuesday 
concert on February 9. On February 
12-13, “Attis,” a new work by Robert 
Moevs for orchestra and male chorus, 
will be performed with the Harvard 
Glee Club assisting. There will be an 
Open Rehearsal on the Thursday pre- 
ceding. On February 26-27 Richard 
Burgin will conduct Mahler’s Second 

(“Resurrection”) Symphony with the 

Chorus Pro Musica and soloists. An- 
other concert with chorus will take place 
in Holy Week. Dr. Munch will present 

Mozart’s Requiem on Thursday, April 
14 and Saturday, April 16. 
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ee of “American instrumentalists are 
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STEINBER 


“This country has taken the | 
lead in practically everything, | 


. .. 99> | 
and no less so than in music, 


9 hony Hall yesterday. The music di- 
| Salas of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
who will be guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony the next three 


just finished his first re- | 
was in a glow of pleasure 


“at the quality of the orchestra. 
| “JT had the usual wide range 


of experience in theater con- 
ducting, and I may say it is the 


he added. “When I first came only way to obtain a solid foun- 


to the United States, a little! | 
more than 20 years ago, there 
was still some need for Amer- 
‘ican musical students to com- | 
plete their education in Europe. | 
Now it is the other way ’round. | 
Europeans feel the need to 
‘study here. 

“The only thing which Euro- 
pean musicians have over our 
own is in the polish of en- 
semble playing. Americans are. 


more individual as performers. | 


Europeans are accustomed to 
merging their individual talent) 
into the orchestral whole. 





Didn’t Want to Conduct | 


Steinberg knows what he is! 
talking about, for he has had 
long experience on both sides, 
of the Atlantic. Cologne-born' 
Aug. 1, 1899, he was barely a 


‘student out of the Cologne 


Conservatory when his talent 


was observed by the great con- 


‘iductor, Otto Klemperer, then 


head of the opera of that city. 


‘in the German Rhineland. 


dation. Musical theater is 
complex and you learn many 
‘things, especially what to do 
‘and what not to do, like los- 
ing your head, when things go 
wrong.” 

- Then I asked him what he 
considers the most important| 
musical attribute in con-) 
ducting. a, 





Hungry Stomach 


“What a question to answer 
‘upon a hungry stomach!” he 
‘groaned in mock dismay. “That 


| 
‘would take a book. But I will 
say the communication of ex- 


'perience is the most important. 
Without experience and the 
ability to communicate it in 
many ways to an orchestra, 
you have nothing. 

“An orchestra knows that. 
too. Even before you have 
made a first down beat, they 
can tell whether you have had 
experience. They seem to 
| smell it out. Orchestral musi- 





“T di en want to be, |Clans are very shrewd, sensi- 
a ccotindioe™ ‘caatinuad Stein-| |tive people in that respect.” 
berg. “I was a pianist, and a'| Conductor of the Pittsburgh 
pretty good one, and that was Symphony since 1952, Stein- 
what interested me. But my berg has found the public of 
mother wanted me to conduct that city voracious for music, 


‘and Klemperer urged it. So I and, for the most part, eager: 


became his assistant. 


to hear contemporary music 
even of the most radical sort. 
He is also music director of 


the London Philharmonic in 
‘England. 







































naan Music 


| “For two. seasons now; I 
shave spent four weeks in Lon- 
Idon before the opening of the 
Pittsburgh season, then four 
‘during my mid-winter holiday, | 
and five when the Pittsburgh’ 
season is over, That is May) 
and June. This Winter I shall} 
not go to London because I 
want a short vacation when I 

have completed my _ three 

weeks with the Boston Sym- 

phony. English musicians, 

among them Sir Adrian Boult 

and Sir Malcolm Sargent, will 

conduct instead, 

“London is a fabulous city, 
musically, Though they have 
but one good hall, the Royal 
Festival, now that Queen’s 
Hall is gone, they have six 
symphony orchestras, each dif- 
ferent in membership. These 
orchestras are well-supported 
—after all, London is a city of 
12 million people—and you can 
hear a symphony concert by a 
different orchestra almost every 
night of the week, 





Hair-Raising 


“They like contemporary 
music, too, and I have a special 
series devoted to music com- 
posed in the 20th Century. My 


‘London Philharmonic musi- 
‘clans call it ‘The Hair-Raising 
Series,” he laughed. “Of 
course”—patting his bald pate 
—‘the name does not apply 
‘personally to me.” 


In the United States since 


1937, when Toscanini brought 
‘him over to assist with the 
inewly-founded NBC Sym- 
/phony, Steinberg has acquired 





an American patina, He laughs 
and jokes easily, speaks fluent 


English with a touch of vernac- 
ie 


In appearance he Suggests 


‘the late composer Arnold 


Schoenberg, as Schoe ) 
looked about 1933 when “pei 
rived in Boston to spend a year 
teaching at the former Malkin 
Conservatory. 


“Peaceful men smoke a pipe!” 


Steinberg is a pipe-smoker. 
i" 
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\Conductor of Two Orchestras 
To Make Boston Debut F riday 


os. SG f 
By Harold Rogers ©. .%-¢7 & y/ Meh? 
Now ‘that it ! i n the piano. At this time 
hat it is possible for a|had been the piano. 

bits 40 poate the directorship|he was discovered by - “ 
of orchestras located at bc seal beers ch ey ay yaar lt a 

s on the globe—| mentor an 
Sraee ocnent vor Karajan, | assistant conductor at the Co- 
Igor Markevitch, and William !logne Opera. In 1924 he became 


—we are moving into | first conductor. 
epg the jet-propelled con- | From 1925 to 1929 he served 


ductors. Mr. Steinberg—in Bos- as conductor of the German. 


d from 
two weeks as guest con-|Theater in Prague, and f S 
aise of the Boston Symphony | 1929 to 1933 he was general ‘nu 


| i, ; the regular |Sic director of the Frankfurt 
Neer York Gury ictekes hie two | Opera until he was removed by 


assignments in easy stride. He|the Nazis. In. 1936 he founded 


i i thestra, and in 1937 
the direction of the Pitts- | the Israel orc , and | + 
sath Seaveans and the Lon- he became parame as 
don Philharmonic. | sistant with the NBC Symphony. 
pris egy and Pittsburgh are He became the conductor of the 
no longer far removed from each | Buffalo or ae erga es In a’ aie 
other.” he said yesterday at,and in 1952 he assume ‘ 
Symphony Hall after having | Present position in Pittsburgh. 
conducted a rehearsal. “People 4 a Ft 
used to take the train. I board a He doesn’t believe in wunder- 


‘plane.’ He went on to say that! kind conductors, though he hime. 


| ts the London Phil-| self was something of a wunder-~ 
-  ge ith weeks in the fall| kind himself, having: conducted 
‘before the Pittsburgh season be- | “Tristan und Isolde” in his very 
gins, then another four or five |early twenties, He admits now 
weeks midseason when he is on | that it couldn’t have been an 
vacation from Pittsburgh, and! ideal performance, because the 
another four weeks in the spring ‘art of conducting, as he briefly 
after the Pittsburgh season. ‘defined it, consists in the ability 
This winter, however, owing | to impart experience to the mu- 
is agement with the Bos-_| siclans. 
bec Re ce he is omitting! Orchestral players, he said, 
his: midwinter trip to London. | know instantly when an inexpe-~ 
When he is not in London the | rienced. conductor stands before 
concerts are conducted Jagr br spa hq he pointed out, 
by Sir Malcolm Sargent and Sir |“they know even before he 
Adrian Boult. . 'stands before them.” A good 
IE ARR per in jaca must me 
sinberg said that there|a man of wide experience Ww 
Mla) Mas 2 Bnet “pies orches- | knows what is right, what he 
tras in London, all having sepa- | wants, and how to go about get- 
rate personnel. Each holds con- | ting it. ae 
certs every week, all of which | - : 
are extremely well attended. By; Mr, Steinberg will be con- 
and large, he explained, the ducting the Boston Symphony 
audiences prefer Becthoven and for the first time at the weekend 
Tchaikovsky, which he is quite | Symphony Hall concerts. For his 
willing to give them, but he also | stay he has scheduled two works 
established a special series de-| not previously performed by the 
voted to music of the 20th cen-!orchestra. They are Samuel 
tury—“hair-raising concerts,” he|Barber’s “Souvenirs” and the 
personally calls them, though | “Pittsburgh Symphony” by Paul 
they might include such com-|Hindemith, he latter of which 
osers as Elgar and Mahler.| was commissioned by Mr. Stein- 
hese concerts, surprisingly | berg. 
enough, are sold out, but the; The Symphony Hall concerts 
audiences are different—much of Jan. 8 (Friday, 2:15), Jan. 9 
younger. (Saturday, 8:30), and Jan. 10 
Mr. Steinberg was born In Co- | (Sunday, 3:00) will open with 
logne in 1899. Upon his gradua- | Haydn’s Symphony No. 99 and 
tion from the Cologne Conserva- | will include the Tone Poem “Tod 
tory in 1920, he was awarded | und Verklarung” by Strauss, 
the Wiillner Prize for conduct-|The programs will close with 
ing. His major study, however, Symphony No. 1 by Mahler. 
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During the next three weeks, while Charles 
Munch is on vacation, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will be conducted by William Steinberg, 
the distinguished leader of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. He has had a lustrous career: as an 
operatic conductor, in the 20’s, he brought out 
“Wozzeck” with the Frankfurt Symphony; he is 
the father of the original Palestine Symphony 
Orchestra; a popular guest and former conductor 
of the Buffalo Orchestra; associated with Klem- 
perer, Toscanini and yirtually every great musical 


name of the period. 


We found Mr. Steinberg the 


other day between rehearsals 
at Symphony Hall, and had a 
brief chat with him as he re- 
laxed and mused over a pipe 


after a morning devotéd to: 


Haydn, Strauss and Mahler. He 


is a man oof medium height, ° 


bald save for a tonsure of dark 
hair emphasizing a rather prom- 


inent head with rugged bold 


features; he speaks with the 
shadow of a German accent: 


and he is articulate, indeed, on. 


almost any musical topic. 


“I’m looking forward to these 
weeks with the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra,” he told us. ° 


“What conductor wouldn’t? It’s 


a great thing to conduct such 


an orchestra. 


London Conducting 


“Right now, in addition to the 
Pittsburgh, I’m the conductor 
of the London Philharmonic. 
How do I keep up with both? 
Well, London is a lot closer 
than you think: as other people 
board trolley cars so I board 
planes. It’s a matter of ar- 
ranging one’s schedule so that 
one isn’t used up. Last year 
was too much—I did 150 con- 
certs in nine and one-half 


months on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


LL geese Re 





“The English ‘Sirs’—like Boult 
and Sargent—are conducting the 
Philharmonic :while I’m away. 
London is really amazing when 
you think about it: six different 
orchestras, and each with dif- 
ferent personnel! You can go 
to a concert every night of the 
week in London. It’s not like 
Paris where they use the ridicu- 
lous system of having all the 


orchestras play on a single | 


night, Saturday. 


“British players are — well— 
very British. Those beloved 
British composers, Beethoven 
and Tchaikowsky, will always 
guarantee a sell-out. I try to 
vary the diet each year, how- 





/ 





ever, with what I call my ‘hair- 
raiser series’ of 20th century 
music. As you can see, I have 
no hair so it doesn’t disturb 
me. Or the younger people who 
make up the bulk -of the audi- 
ence for these events. 


“The only ones who wanted 
me to be a conductor were my 
mother and Otto Klemperer. 
Klemperer is a colossal figure. 
He’s booked for years in ad- 
vance. He’s 74 now and prob- 
ably won’t come to America 
because of his health. It’s an 
odd thing, he wouldn’t be ac- 
cepted by the American audi- 
ence after his accident (he was 
smoking, the bed caught fire | 
and he tried to put out the | 
flames with what he thought | 
was water: it was alcohol), The 
American audience is condi- 
tioned to contemplate beautiful 
things in the concert hall, It 
simply won’t accept anything 
like a conductor on crutches. 


Opera Training 


“My early training was in 
' opera like most European con- 
ductors. Only in the theater can 
you meet so many intricate de- 
mands, so many emergencies. 
I haven’t done any operatic con 
ducting in recent years, though; 
the last time was at San Fran- 
cisco, which has the best oper- 
atic stage—the singers, of 
course, are top-rate anywhere 
—in America. 


“America leads the world in 
Symphony orchestras. This is 
the place where you have to 


come to find the best instru- | 


mentalists on earth, Americans 
simply play better than Euro- 
peans. What the Europeans 
have ‘is tradition—the idea of 
conforming to a higher will. 
| Americans play as strong in- 
| dividualists. Naturally, this has 
its challenges for conductors. 
“Conducting,” said William 
Steinberg, tapping out the ash- 
es from his pipe bowl, ‘‘is the 
conveying of experience. Your 
total experience in music. An 
orchestra will sense how much 
experience you possess instant- 


ly. It will know before you lift | 


your baton for the first beat. 
A horse knows always right 
away, which jockey is sitting 
on its back.” 


Triamph for Guest Conductor 


‘Steinberg 


Inspires 


Syntphony ‘to Excel 


Aldtle By CYRUS DURGIN 


The Boston debut of Wil- 
liam Steinberg as guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony yesterday afternoon 
likely may prove to have been 
an historic occasion. 


He is obviously a superb 
conductor, and his perform- 
ance of Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony, which concluded the 
program, was no less than 
great. 

At this point, the applause 
which had been most cordial 
through the afternoon, swel- 
led to cheers. Steinberg was 
recalled to the stage time 
after time, and the Friday 
audience seemed reluctant to 
let him go. | 

Plainly the public, as well 
as the orchestra and at least 
one reviewer, had been much 


taken by this German-born: 


artist who is music director 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony. 
Luckily he will be here yet 
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another week, and we shall be 
privileged to hear more of 


him, > 


. 


‘THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA performed at Symphony Hal] 
yesterday afternoon, and will re— 


| 
] peat tonight at 8:30, the 12th pro-— 


gram of the Friday—Saturday series. 
William Steinberg as guest con- 


ductor, presented the following pro- 


Sram: Haydn: Symphony in E—fat. 


No. 99; Richard Strauss: Tone Poem. 
’| “Death and Transfiguration”; Mah- 
ler; Symphony in D maior, No, 1. 


ewe 


d 


This city, this newspaper 
and this reviewer do _ not 
bandy superlatives lightly, 
but the general impression 
was that Steinberg is among 
the most gifted, sensitive and 
| powerful masters of the baton 
to appear here in the past 30 
years. It was high time we 
' made his acquaintance. | 


His technic is prodigious: 
his manner of conducting is | 
his own — muscular, graphic, | 
simple — the character and 
quantity of gesture governed | 
by the music and its style. His | 
ear, too, must be extraordin- | 
arily keen, for he maintained | 
a balance of instruments, even | 
in the richest and most com-_ 


a plex pages of Strauss and Mah- | 


ler, which was of the utmost 
clarity and felicity, 


| 
No Forcing 


Let us be candid. We bees 
become accustomed to a Bos-| 
ton Symphony resonance of 
extreme French lightness and, 
dryness. Steinberg restored 


the old rich, juiciness of sound, | 
with all its splendor, that the 


Boston Symphony usec¢ to have. 

Yet there was no foiving of 
string vibrato into sentimental- 
ity. The woodwinds were 
bright, but sweet: the brass: 


took on an unaccustomed mel- 
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lowness without loss of cutting 
edge. 
Among Steinberg’s happiest 
‘resources is his command of 
“the long line. This was especi- 
ally evident in the somewhat 
lepisodec structure of “Death 
and Transfiguration” and Mah-) 
ler’s long-drawn, fanciful Sym- 
‘phony. With this attribute goes| 
an evident fondness for rubato 
when that’is desirable, but a 
rubato never exaggerated and 
always controlled. | 
| | 
| Distinction of style was just | 
as masterful. Haydn of this_ 
glorious Symphony, one of his | 
most personal, was purely and | 
plainly Haydn; Strauss had all | 
the requisite breadth, gran-_| 
deur and drama; the fairy tale | 
fancies and colors:of Mahler. 
were glowingly painted, and | 
that stormy finale, with its | 
contrasting string episode that. 
tears at the heart, will echo) 
in my memory for days. 


| 

We have not often enjoyed, | 
in the past decade and more,| 
such a program and perform- 
ance, music of Central Euro- 
pean origin set forth by a con- 
ductor whose artistic nature 
was shaped by the best in the 
19th Century German sym- 
phonic tradition, and played by 
an expert orchestra which| 
needs only to respond to) 
warmth and artistic authority 
to sound again as the superla- 
tive instrument it has been and) 
always can be, | 
Next week Mr. Steinberg will) 


conduct Wagner’s Overture to| 


“Tannhaeuser”’; the “Pitts-| 


burg” Symphony of Hinde- 


| 


mith, new here; the Second 


Symphony, in B-flat, by Schu-! 


bert, and the Suite from Stra- 


Bee. "on —~ T9GOE ; . : : : 
Conductor Scores Triumph With Mahler — 


By Harold Rogers the romantics; perhaps  hej|tastic measure and get away 
William Steinberg, noted con- simply gp — ht ba a er pertonaaes re= 
| tor ._| were found In the classical or-| flecte r, Steinberg’s clear in- 

ductor of the Pittsburgh Sym feats of Haydn’s day. telligence and maf heart. 

phony and the London Phil-| The “Death and Transfigura-|What more could one ask? , 

harmonic, made his_ Boston ition,” however, was masterly 

debut with the Boston Sym- | done, with trenchant poetic 

phony yesterday afternoon and | insights into the meaning of the 

scored an exciting success. His!score and an ability to rouse 

Symphony Hall audience re-/the orchestra to those climaxes | 

sponded with enthusiasm to a/that few besides Strauss have 

program of Haydn's Symphony j ever constructed so powerfully. 

No. 99, Strauss’s “Death and | Pa ae | 

Transfiguration,’ and Mahler’s | 

First Symphony, | The Mahler was the best of 
Mr. Steinberg belongs to the all—a symphony filled with 


| anti-virtuosie school of con- | marvels from first to last. There 


phate cat p ng be ns wth thing | laggy oy pci ca eho, 
—the style of£ conducting in| ”* | iy ’ sdistq 
which emotion and_ “experi- jor see ag ph a aaliahs : 
ence,” to use Mr. Steinberg’s | °",2 Bien Jey y A vectra | 
term, 1S communicated to the, th bj d EN ce seny StseeG | 
players without balletics or it idyllic pn gaelic | gesd 
acrobatics. He uses a crystal- Pl tty ae | 
clear beat, keeps his teet secure | S0@7!ng countermelodies for the 


on the floor, employs his left | cellos that are Mahler’s stock in| 


hand sparingly but effectively, | OtGor pe vig ak prsinggeet combi- | 
and expresses his wishes more | ea Or a he €rZO with a fu~ | 
by Knowing what is, called for pire gimgien =the Hunters 
an by displaying it. , at sax 
This Ph pgp have some- animals join the forester’s cor- | 
sp - Pye nish 00K, PUL Tt | No one but a genius could so, 
is co : : nius cc SO | 
different in y pga ge pre daringly combine the elements | 
ful baton wavers who do not of humor and grief in such fan- 
hesitate to inject their own faa cel eee cass en 
athletic personalities between 
the music and the listeners. | 


| Bt Ferg 

| 

_ Mr. Steinberg’s Haydn was 
‘not so sensitive as that of some 
other conductors who have stood 


on the same podium, but his 
conducting technique has noth- 
ing to do with this. Perhaps | 
he is not so much at home | 


‘With the classicists as he is with | 


te we 


4 


vinsky’s Ballet, “The Fire-| 
bird.” | 
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ting, presented the 
Ven Steinbers fone 79th season yester- 
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: nd Sunday at Pp, 

a in E flat, No SO Haydn 
“Tod und Verklarung, pede 
Tone Poem, OP. 24. ..++ssere: w 
Symphony in D maior, ee er aes Mahler 


| By ROBERT TAYLOR 
| “Conducting,” stated William 
‘Steinberg in the course of an 
‘interview this week, “is convey- 
ing experience.” Yesterday, as 
‘the conductor of the Pittsburgh 


‘Orchestra and the London Phil- 


harmonia made his first appear- 
ance’ with the Boston Symphony, 
we knew what he meant. The 
lexperience he conveyed was in- 


yes 


Mr. Steinberg was, in a word, | 
magnificent, and the word scarce- 
ly suggests his absolute control 
over lines and his sensitivity to’ 
musical style. This was a 
transcendent performance by a 
conductor who, though relatively 
little known here, belongs to the 
inmost circle of the world’s finest. | 
' His presence is brisk and 

businesslike but gracious. He is 

a small figure, bald, with 

features that might have been 

imperially stamped on an ar- 
cient classic coin. He projects 
the elegant assurance of a 
man who knows exactly what he 
is about, and then sets out and 
does it. It is the grace of | 
superb professionalism. | 


Crisp Detail 


Mr. Steinberg’s musical ap- 
proach reminds one of the best 
British conductors, for he com- 
bines aristocratic polish and re- 
finement with crisply-formed de- 
tail, Everything is clean, clear 
and brilliant. The baton technic, 
which uses the left hand spar- 
ingly, is meticulous. Subleties of 
rhythmic inflection and of phras- 
ing are handled with incisive 
authority. 


The program was an excellent 
‘one, and the unified readings 
were the result of insight into the’ 
musical design of three widely 


divergent periods, Seldom has the 


orchestra exhibited such a wealth 
of definition. The outer lines of 
each work were boldly expressed 
yet never at the expense of flex- 
ible and ingratiating inner detail. 


Mahler’s First Symphony was 
the most interesting item on the 
program, and Mr. Steinberg en- 
dowed the massive romantic state- 
ment with a darkling grandeur, 
The work is perhaps magnilo- 
quent, .perhaps strives for too/ 
much intensity, perhaps strikes 
a stance of cardboard passion. Its 
limitations are evident, and it re- 
mains an utterance of sweeping 


genius, 


Mr. Steinberg offered the youth- 
ful score in an elevated broad 
reading. To bring together the! 
dazzling alternate moods of the 


|musie into a fantastic and tur- 


bulent whole without destroying 
the spectral, Byronic essence of! 
the thing is a major feat. The 
unity of the First lies in its spec- 
lal atmosphere. That atmospherd 
is one of subjective, fervent mus- 
ing; shifting from the blithe cele- 
bration of youth and spring to 
the Gothic grotesqueries of a 
funeral in which forest animals are 
burying the huntsman, and _ this’ 
in turn giving way to a more 
elemental and demonic reverie 
about the human plight. 


A Tone Poem 


Rather than being a symphony 
with a conventional symphonic 
plan, Mahler’s First is, in fact, 
a tone poenr held together by 
lush tensions of emotion. The 
ideas are breathtaking, but feel- 
sthionaaideghimateaeattieaataien ete. 








ing is the principal aim. Mr. 
| Steinberg presented the First as 
a piercing outcry, not as a pon- 
derous anthology of a young 
| romantic’s attitudes, and the sin- 
cerity and vigor of the music 


emerged on the grand scale of 
conviction, 


| 
| 
} 
| 



























| The Haydn was equally persua- 
‘sive. It had lilt and sparkle and 
charm; but if this were all then 
Haydn would be seanted. Too often 
his later symphonies are treated 
as SOgsy exercises in salon deport- 
ment, Mr, Steinberg gave us an 
KE; flat symphony that was a good 
deal tougher than one often hears. 
as robust and virile as middle 
Beethoven. Compact, sharp-edged 
and neat, the music retained its 
formal shapeliness without sac- 
rificing vigor. 


_The Strauss “Death and Trans- 
figuration” sounded as different 
trom the Mahler as the latter did 
from the Haydn. attesting to the 
conductor’s sensitivity to each. He 
brought out the “Transfiguration” 
theme beautifully, never seeking 
the big effect inherent in the 
Score. As a result the gorgeous 
Strauss program music was not 
‘marred by theatricality: it 
emerged effortlessly; and in the 
last shimmering cadence we had 
occasion to reflect that Pittsburgh 

is a fortunate city, indeed. 


uled Wagner's “‘Tannhauser”’ 
Overture; Hindemith’s “Pittsburgh 
Symphony”; Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 2 and Stravinsky’s Suite from 
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ONE of the world’s great musical institutions, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and its musical] direc- 
tor, Cnarles Munch, shown at far left. Photo at left 
shows the orchestra at rehearsal in Symphony Hall. 
Below, two members of the violin section. The or- 


chestra appears monthly on WGBH-TV, Channel 2, 
during its regular season. 
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There was a dry-run the aft- 
erneoon of the concert since 
tnere’s no chance for a re. 
hearsal with the famous orches- 
lra—as smooth as these concerts 
appear to the eye of the viewer, 


The producer, director, score 
reader, assistant director, four 
cameramen and their assistants 
Sat down to hash things over, 


Shot sheets were in every- 
one’s hands, 


EVENING PROGRAM HEARD 
FIRST ON TAPES 


They holed in for a long listen- 
Ing session to the tapes of the 
evening’s concert music. And on 
the blackboard in front of them 
Was a diagram of the placement 
of the orchestra on the stage, 


_ There were the French horns 
In their proper places, 


But not on the night of the 
concert! 


Producer J ordan Whitelaw, 
sitting in the control room. 
looked down on the stage and 
choked. 


“The French horns,” he 
whispered to Victor Alpert. ]j- 
brarian of the orchestra, “Find 
them.’ 


Alpert tore down, located the 
missing horns blithely Sitting 
out of camera range, and rushed 
them into place only seconds 
before the nex; act, 


Otherwise,” Said Whitelaw 
with a grin, “‘g whole series of 
shots would have been hope- 
less, Funny now, but not so 
amusing when it happened.” 
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if ti horns 
what if the French 
By lost? It’s no catastrophe. 


it 1 it’s the 
ctually, it 1S. For its 
oT srremee the aoe 5 a ~ 
closeup of the cymbal p ae ‘ 
the man on the tuba p , ng 
away like crazy that has ao 
the illustrious Symphony ' 
casts so outstanding. 


& 
EVEN MUSICIANS WIVE 
HAVE TO BE KEPT HAPPY 


all kinds of problems 
or Whitelaw, David Davis, 
director, and Sheila Montgom- 
ery, writer. 


What to do with the grand 
piano when not in use? 


hich instrument to show on 
tee when two widely sep- 
arated instruments are doubling 
each other? 


ow to keep the musicians— 
onl important, their wives 
—happy? 


“Now Jordan,” they'll say. 
“rye got a big solo coming 
up in this thing and I hope 
you're going to take a picture 
of it.” 


: ives heme 
As for the wives, the t 
song goes like this after the 
concert. 


s ith 
‘Joe, what’s the matter wl 
you? I looked for you all night 
long and they didn’t pick you 
up once. But they got the tuba 
in and the French horns and the 
flute!”’ 


“‘We expect that,” said White- 
law with ; shrug “And we don't 
make up for it the next time. 
We have to be completely objec- 
tive and use common Sense. 


careful planning as 
well . egg combined talents 
of a skilled. WGBH-TV —_ 
goes into these ear ‘ 
only U.S. telecasts of a ; 
length concert by a Major sy 
phony orchestra. 
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TELEVISION AUDIENCE GETS 
VIEWS OTHERS MISS 


Television brings a dimen- 
in to the Boston Symphony 
music that is impossible to 
achieve either in the concert 
hall or on radio. All of the 
visual pleasure the viewer gets 
watching the conductor, the 
orchestra members and the in- 
struments is lost on radio. 


And the concert hall audience, 
even in the best seats, is limited 
in its ability to see closeups, 
different angles of the same in- 
strument and certain instru- 
ments which may be hidden 
from where they are sitting. 


Four cameras are used in 
the telecasts. One of the four, 
located at a central point back- 
stage and aimed toward the 
audience, gives viewers a head- 


on close-up of Maestro Charles 
Munch. 


“Munch, as everyone knows, 
is magnificently photogenic,” 
Whitelaw explained. ‘When the 
music gets exciting his face be- 
comes animated and when it 
becomes cheerful his face js 
wreathed in smiles. 


“One of the things we love to 
show on camera is the way a 
change of pace affects the con- 
ductor. When the music is slow 
then suddenly quickens and 
grows fast it’s fascinating to 
watch the expression on 
Munch's face, the change in his 
body, 


“There are those priceless 
moments like the time he almost 
lost his baton and the camera 


happened to be on him at the 
moment, 


WEEKS OF WORK 
PREPARING FOR BROADCAST 


“Not all of this is luck, 
though.” 


Whitelaw puts in weeks of work 
to be sure that the TV cameras 
are in the spots where things are 
most likely to happen. He Starts 
Planning a month ip advance, 
acquires the musical scores and 
Shuts himself in his Common- 
wealth Ave. apartment for three 
hours alt a time listening to re- 
cordings and reading the scores 
at the same time. 


As he listens he marks the 
scores, noting the picture he 
wants the audience to see at 
every given moment. This re- 
quires a complete knowledge of 


the piece and of which instrue 
ments are playing, 


It also means he must know 
the camera positions, which 
shots show up best on different 
cameras and the lens lengths 
which make a shot look best. 


: “Then there’s the little matter 
of how long to Stay on a shot, 
the appropriate movement or 
lack of it by the camera during 
a shot and the positions of the 
instruments on the Stage.” 


“When the scores have been 
marked with camera and lens 
numbers, the producer goes over 
each shot with the director and 
irons out any disagreements, 


The writer, meanwhile, has 
prepared a script of program 
hoies for the commentator to 
read. Only then are they ready 
for the afternoon’s dry-run, 


By night the crew has assem- 

led at Sanders Theater or 
Kresge Auditorium. The tele- 
vision lighting has been set up, 
Last minute changes are made 
and the show is on with White- 
law never breathing a sigh of 
relief until Munch lays down 
his baton at the finish 
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SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE- SIXTY | 


Thirteenth Program | 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 1p, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16, at 8:30 o'clock 





WILLIAM STEINBERG, Guest Conductor 


PR chrissy ee Cn cane Fg 1 .....Overture to “Tannhiuser” 
| e HINDEMITH ...... ter eeeesesessss.... Pittsburgh Symphony 


I. Molto energico 
II. Slow march 
III. Ostinato 
(First performance at these concerts) 


| | 
INTERMISSION W 


DOMUBERT 3. 22) srssssssss... “Symphony No. g, in B-flat major 
I. Largo; Allegro vivace iad 
II. Andante i] 
lil. Minuetto: Allegro vivace | 
IV. Presto vivace 


a _— 


, STRAVINSKY.............: 1. /Suite from. the Ballet, ‘‘L’Oiseau de feu” | 

| Introduction: Kastchei’s Enchanted Garden and Dance of the Fire Bird 

| Dance of the Princesses 
F Infernal Dance of All the Subjects of Kastchei 

tI Berceuse {| 

| Finale : 
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WILLIAM STEINBERG 
who is making bis 
guest conduc- 


William Steinberg, 

st appearances here as 
ne of a Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
has been the Music Director of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society since 1952. 

Born in Cologne, Germany, August I, 
1899, he showed an interest and talent 
for music as a boy, studying violin, 
piano, and also composing. He also 
became a violinist in the Cologne Munic- 
ipal Orchestra under Hermann Aben- 
droth, who gave him his first instruction 
‘n conducting. Graduating from the Con- 
servatory of Cologne in 1920, he won the 
Wiillner Prize of the City of Cologne, 
became the assistant to Otto Klemperer 
at the Cologne Opera and in 1924 be- 
came the first conductor. In the follow- 
ing year he conducted the Opera at 
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Prague and was soon made its director. 
In 1929 he went to Frankfurt and be- 
came the general music director of the 
Opera there and the Museums-Kon- 
zerte, and at the same time guest con- 
ductor of the State Opera in Berlin. In 
1933 the Nazi government deprived him 
of his position. 

In 1936 he became the founder-con- 
ductor of the Palestine Symphony Or- 
chestra, now the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra. In 1938, he was invited by 
Toscanini to become Associate Conduc- 
tor and in the next year regular Con- 
ductor of the NBC Orchestra in New 
York. He also conducted numerous or- 
chestras in America as guest. He was 
appointed Music Director of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic in 1945 and in 1952 took 
his present position in Pittsburgh. In 
1958 he became Music Director of the 
London Philharmonic, a position which 
requires him to divide his time between 
this country and England. 
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| By ROSS PARMENTER 

OST of the Ford Foun-| The Boston Sym 

dation’s grants for mu-|/did not ats nigra hae 

Sic have been designed| year and it has dropped from 
to help creative persons/the project, Its place for the 
and performing organizations/1960-61 season is being taken 
simultaneously. Its $210,000|by the Rochester Philharmonic 
commissioning grant to the|Theodore Bloomfield, the Roch- 
American Music Center is a/jester conductor, has already an- 
case in point, It was designed |nounced that his local commit- 
to help eighteen composers at/|tee unanimously picked Bernard 
the same time as it helped six Rogers as the man to get it 
wba err The imaginative|commission, ond aie 
project was further conceived] John La Montaine’s Pianc| 
as “an experiment in multiple Concerto, sdianadmenas Se igre 
performances,” for all the par-| National Symphony the tae t 
ticipating orchestras, besides|year of the project, has alan 
introducing the works they com-|the work that the havens’ num-| 
missioned themselves, were to|ber of the other orchéstras have 
play some of the works com-/wanted to perform. The Min- 
missioned by the others. neapolis and Knoxville Sym- 
i nen the three-year proj- phonies played it during the 
ct has passed the halfway /first. season, and this season it 
has been or will be done by the 
Boston, the San Francisco and 
the Oklahoma City orchestras. 
The fact that the concerto won 








been introduced, and the tenth, 


on Feb..2, when the Oklahoma 
City Symphony performs Spen- 
cer Norton’s Partita for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra. 

The orchestras are receiving 
money for performing the works 


most in need of help have been 


.|the ones most energetic in im- 


plementing the project. The 
agreement was that each season 


| | |  CONDUCTOR—William Steinberg, who leads the Boston 
a Symphony Orchestra three times in New York this week. 
ian | 












WILLIAM STEINBERG 
who is making bis 
as guest conduc- 


hony Orchestra, 
r of the 


William Steinberg, 
first appearances here 
tor of the Boston Symp 
has been the Music Director 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society since 1952. 

Born in Cologne, Germany, August I, 
1899, he showed an interest and talent 
for music as a boy, studying violin, 
piano, and also composing. He also 
became a violinist in the Cologne Munic- 
ipal Orchestra under Hermann Aben- 
droth, who gave him his first instruction 
‘n conducting. Graduating from the Con- 
servatory of Cologne in 1920, he won the 
Wiillner Prize of the City of Cologne, 
became the assistant to Otto Klemperer 
at the Cologne Opera and in 1924 be- 
came the first conductor. In the follow- 

ing year he conducted the Opera at 


Pateerate On 
BERL 
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Prague and was soon made its director. 
In 1929 he went to Frankfurt and be- 
came the general music director of the 
Opera there and the Museums-Kon- 
zerte, and at the same time guest con- 
ductor of the State Opera in Berlin. In 
1933 the Nazi government deprived him 
of his position. 

In 1936 he became the founder-con- 
ductor of the Palestine Symphony Or- 
chestra, now the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra. In 1938, he was invited by 
Toscanini to become Associate Conduc- 
tor and in the next year regular Con- 
ductor of the NBC Orchestra in New 
York. He also conducted numerous or- 
chestras in America as guest. He was 
appointed Music Director of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic in 1945 and in 1952 took 
his present position in Pittsburgh. In 
1958 he became Music Director of the 
London Philharmonic, a position which 
requires him to divide his time between 
this country and England. 
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CONDUCTOR—William Steinberg, who leads the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra three times in New York this week. 
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OST of the Ford Foun-| The Boston Sympnon 

dation’s grants for mu-|did not thes a cemeiice the 

Sic have been designed| year and it has dropped Poa 

to help creative persons/the project. Its place for the. 
and performing organizations/1960-61 season is being taken| 
simultaneously. Its $210,000 by the Rochester Philharmonic. | 


commissioning grant to the|Theodore Bloomfi : 
American Music Center is a er pe MOH 


case in point, It was designed 
to help eighteen composers at 
the same time as it helped six 
orchestras. The imaginative 
project was further conceived 
as “an experiment in multiple 
performances,” for all the par- 
ticipating orchestras, besides 
introducing the works they com- 
missioned themselves, were to 
play some of the works com- 
missioned by the others. 
Because the three-year proj- 


i 


ester conductor, has already an-| 
nounced that his local commit- 
tee unanimously picked Bernard | 
Rogers as the man to get its 
commission. | 

John La Montaine’s Piano. 
Concerto, commissioned by the! 
National Symphony the first! 
year of the project, has proved 
the work that the largest num-| 
ber of the other orchéstras have 
wanted to perform. The Min-| 
neapolis and Knoxville Sym-| 
phonies played it during ‘the! 


ect has passed the halfway |/first season, and this season it! 


sible, So far nine works havelRB 

Mi cx oston, the San Franci | 
wane! ae and the tenth,/the Oklahoma City siete? 
time last expected for the cur-/The fact that the concerto won| 


sie an interim report is pos-|/has been or will be done by the| 


Pent season, will be introduced |its composer last year’s Pulitz-| 


on Feb..2, when the Oklahoma i 
| City Symphony performs Spen- at airy xg 
cer Norton’s Partita for Two , 
Pianos and Orchestra. 
The orchestras are receiving! 
money for performing the works | 
as well as for commissioning 
them. And those orchestras 
most in need of help have been| 
the ones most energetic in im- 
plementing the project. The 
agreement was that each season | 
each orchestra would play at! 
least three of the works com-| 
‘missioned by the other orches-| 
tras, The first season—1958.| 
09—not all the orchestras played 
as many of the newly commis- 
sioned works as they agreed to 
and one of the orchestra’s com- 
missions—that for the Boston 
Symphony—was not ready in 
time. But Ray Green, execu- 
tive secretary of the center 
feels that by the end of next 
season the orchestras behind in 
their performances wil] have 
made them up. | 


music also has 





Steinberg Introduces Score 
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s e f P| b ; h 
Honoring City of Fyttsburg 
c 5 , ] By Harold ere me vichinn 4 peti 

1 Hin- | mentation#is co , 

Mork gy alte "ta ot cvurah for | intellectually it would seem, to 


ity’s bic - ariety. | 
that city’s bicentennial celebra- | gain v 
tion mr conducted a work that y ae Tee 


‘ tae | 
: : issioned by Wil- In the opening Molto energic | 
ee ea cinbers’ 40 compose for|there is a lot of Cant Oe 
‘the occasion. Hindemith calls it throughout the various teh 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, and|and it ends as if Hindem) 


‘then it is too late. 


udden-| were playing the role of Jove, 
e the fine] fey bers, a rip- | hurling harmless thunderbolts 
Stine quotation of ‘Pitts- | just for the fun of rigntenins 
burgh Is a Great Old Town.” the earthlings. The slow march 
At this point the symphony | of the second movement wr 
suddenly becomes alive, but by |have seemed almost endless, 
‘were it not for ~ age eg 
it was too late for | dancing plumped down rig in | 
Phapek yg ears yesterday aft-| the middle of it; and the finale, | 
ernoon when Mr. Steinberg | an Ostinato, became increasing~- 


conducted the Boston premiere ly noisy in the percussion de- ! 


of the Pittsburgh Symphony.|partment. But then we hear 


‘Fulfilling his second week as “Pittsburgh Is a Great Old 


i 


‘ 


" sailing 
est conductor of the Boston|Town,” and all is clear sal 
Siiphasy, Mr. Steinberg took |through what little remains. 


| the players through a worri-| The first applause, which was 


: 
‘ 


some traversal of the three|for the piece, was sparse, but 
movements. Not that Mr. Stein-| the continuing applause, which 


berg was worried: he thinks it| was for Mr. Steinberg, gained: 


4 fine piece of writing, though |momentum. 
difficult: 2 ee weren’t. so he The program began with a 
would have programed some-|commendably majestic per- 
thing that would have set him-|formance of Wagner’s Overture 
self off to better advantage. 
But he is a man of character | in interest as Mr. Steinberg fol- 
when it comes to our contempo- | lowed the Hindemith with a 


to “Tannhauser” and picked up, 


raries; he plays them whenever | precise reading of Schubert's | 
he can; and some of us are|witty little Second Symphony, | 


grateful to hear new music, eS-|to be followed in turn by an| 


pecially by an established mas=~ impassioned hearing of Stra- 
ter like Hindemith, even if we|vinsky’s “Firebird” Suite. 
should be overwhelmed, as| This time the response burst 
some of us were yesterday, by|forth in rapturous cheers and 
the tedium of it all. stamping of feet. The day had 
‘Pk FL ‘ been saved. 

Hindemith has long been an 

advocate of Gebrauchsmusik, or 

utilitarian music composed for 

special uses. Inspiration 1s not 

always required for this kind | 

of music, though it helps, of 

course, when present. A com- | 

poser. already in possession of | 

technical mastery need but sit 

himself down, decide on the 
‘construction, the instrumenta- |, 

tion, and grind it out. 

This is not exactly what Hin- 

demith did in this case, for the 

Pittsburgh Symphony is not like 

early Hindemith or even middle 

Hindemith. This time he went} 

exploring for oddments of tim- 

bre, thus revealing that he does 

have a late period of some 

promise. 

But in almost every other 

way it is the same old Ge- 

brauchsmusik, with each move-~ | 

ment fashioned of a series of | 
episodes in which. the instru. 


MLPFE, - MIE owe 
rHE BOSTON SYMPH ES- 

TRA performed at 

yesterday afternoon, and will repeat 


. tonight at 8:30, the 13th program of|"SsOnances and pounding 


the Friday-Saturday series. William 


. Steinberg, as guest conductor, pre- rhythms, but there to be hacked’ 


‘sented the following program: 


Wagner: Overture to “Tannhaeuser’:|OUt, like gold froma quartz; 


Hindemith: “Pittsburgh’’ Sv mphony 


(first time in Boston); Schubert:|Vein, are nuggets of genuine! 


Symphony in B-flat major, 


; No. 2; ' 
Stravinsky: Suite from the Bailet,, Melody. The.most easily per- 


ceived is a plain tune, “Pitts- 
burg Is a Great Old Town,” 
“Come. O come to Pe-e-ts-|Which as theme for the con- 
burg,” sang Beatrice Lillie in-|ClUSion, emerges hearty and 
vitingly in one of her memor- diatonic and even singable, in 


“The Fire Bird.” 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


‘B 
| 


phony Hail OOWn among the _ fierce 


able revue numbers. Paul|0"€ °f the best portions of the} 


‘Hindemith sings also of the Symphony. Yet, weirdly 


‘Smoky City in his “Pittsburg” enough, . this conclusion re-| 


Sint "whi minds mé of that light-hearted 
lot abet i al gh ae Frenchman, Albert Roussel, in 
Steinberg, received first local |O"© of his highest-spirited 


| ds. 

‘performance at the Boston “oe ; , 
Symphony concert yesterday. 7 aM ieee you ll say this 
_ But I must say, the voice of severe will require further 
Hindemith is less inviting than! earing to appreriate, grinned 


stentorian, for this work, com-|F ot nae aarti bear) 
posed for the 1959 Bicenten-| |< 140» 8nd mean it. This is) 
nial of the city it celebrates, ise vate ‘ak moat a ni | 
one of the loudest on record. |{0 ‘@X@, but worth the effort 


‘for at least a few tries more. 
It would be all too easy to. Steinberg, using a score for 
find in these complex pages a 


tonal depiction of steel mills | ee only time since he has been 
and other heavy industry. In-'| 


iguest here (his*: memory has; 

‘sufficed beautifully for every-, 

deed, there 1s,a general mech- |thing else) gave the “Pitts- 

nized roar in ‘the first and) urg” Symphony the works. 
last movements which suggest! : 


| “8''The Orchestra pitehed in with 
‘that the composer was being) + 


| ‘®|him. One of, the tiredest pair 
‘more than vaguely general, in|of arms in Boston tonight will 


Fann 'o! . 
the program notés, in his al-|pé those of tympanist Everett 
lusion to “Pennsylvania—rest- | Firth, 


° . ° EP ‘ 
fless, industrial, progressive. Once again, as a week ago, 


But the slow movement, a/Steinberg was frenetically ap- 


march based upon an old/plauded, and the chéers were 
Pennsylvania Dutch tune, “Myjeven louder than before. He 


Little Rag Doll Is Running Me|deserved it all: He is a con- 
Ragged,” is a deep bow to the|ductor of ‘extraordinary tech- 
early Pennsylvania Dutch con-/nical powers and musical 
tribution to the society and | authority. Truly he has re- 
mores of the Keystone State.|freshed-both the Boston Sym- 
By contrast, it is mild—if;phony and the Boston public. 
Hindemith can be said to be'!His Wagner was glorious, .his 
mild. Schubert a magnificent flight 
The “Pittsburg” Symphony of lyrical fancy, his “Fire 
is an extraordinary work, not|Bird” a conjuration of marvel- 
one of its creator’s best, I/ous color and imagination. All 
think, and surely one of his|was full-bodied, again strik- 
most difficult to comprehend, |ingly long of line, and tonally 
but nonetheless extraordinary.|of a rich, deep beauty. He 
Oftentimes it sounds like aj|should be invited here again. 
somewhat free manipulation of} Next week the Orchestra. 
12-tone serial technic, though/will tour. At the concerts of) 
Hindemith has been careful|Jan. 29 and 30, Dr. Charles! 
not to say anything along that|/Munch will return, to conduct, | 
line. Some of it, in orchestral|for the first time here, Lopat- | 
color and rhythm, sounds!/nikov’s Music for Orchestra; 
reminiscent of the Chinese as-|the Sibelius Violin Concerto} 
pects of his earlier Symphonic|with Ruggiero Ricci as solo- 


Metamorphosis of Themes by |ist, and Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
Weber. phony, 





Symphony Concert 


a, Wil- 
ted the 


B-f 
et, “L’Oiseau .-. 
+ ig, . Stravinsky 


ByROBERT TAYLO 
Lei ihs 
' The sgtond progranf of W1 liam 
Steinbéetg of the Pittsburgh Sym- 


phony Orchestra, guest conduc- 
tor while Charles Munch is on 
vacation, was a repetition of the 
success of his debut here. He 
was again no less than magnifi- 
cent. | 
Indeed \ the only question that 
nags the listener concerning Mr. 
Steinberg’s two appearances with 
‘the Boston Symphony involves his 
limitations. He is patently a con- 
ductor of the first order; but 
being such an artist, he is also 
‘more of an individualist than a| 
lesser man. That wenger mcd 
had a tendency to over-interpre- 
tation, and Munch is inclined to! 
rush things, in no way detracts 
from their ultimate grandeur. In 
fact, these very faults on one 
level on another result in their 
‘finest work: Koussevitzky’s in- 
leandescent emotional pow er, 
‘Munch’s awesome demonic inten- 


intentions of the composer while 


iproviding Mr. Steinberg’s st 


conception of th 
bert of animation 


‘sweetness. I thought the approach 


lent the music an agreeable vi- 


| vacity. - | 


Aside from this arguable point, 


the communication between the 


conductor, orchestra and audience 
was achieved by means of the ut- 
most economy, Clarity and fidel- 
ity. The outstanding item was al 
\first performance here, Hinde- 
|mith’s Pittsburgh Symphony, com-|. 
\posed to honor the biennial cele-}. 
\bration of Pittsburgh last year. 
Commissioned music, according]. 
to myth, is inevitably hackneyed 
and dull. The subject is one dif- 
ficult to fit into a, theory, since |) 
commissioned musi¢ has, in his-} 
tory, inspired genius to both its| 
best a worst. Paul Hindemith 
was inspired to his best. 
The work is divided into three 
movements, the first a throbbing 
reiteration of a machine-like 


motto; the second a bucolic 
adagio contrast of a folk charac- 
ter that Hindemith explores, devel- 
oping into a bizzare Germanic 
scherzo; and the third, a lusty) 
fanfare syncopating the clanking 


industrial theme against the lyric 
rural melodies, all merging into 
B Ii nd S pots a surge of praise for Pittsburgh. 


i sity. 


So far we have not had ac- | 
‘quaintance enough with Wil- | 
liam Steinberg to discover his | 
defining blind spots. He has > 
‘presented virtually fla w less | 
performances of seven diverse 
works. The orchestra has re- | 
sponded with unusual depth and | 
richness. It has been one tri- | 
umph after another; a perfect- | 
ly realized guest appearance, 
though scarcely indicative of 
even a fragment of the artist. 
He is too gocd not to have 

flaws. 

The only exception one could 
‘make to yesterday’s excellent pro- 
‘gram was the tempo of the Schu- 
‘bert Symphony No. 2 which, on 
ne whole, proved a shade fast. 
‘Yet it was not a relentless, driv- 
ing pace smashing the songful | 
delicacy of the master’s workman-' 

ship. The tempo, rather, was legit-, 
limate nuance that respected the. 


Civic Tribute 
I was delighted 
poser’s civic ~ al Te pew 
she is as broad and as 1" 
= _ 4 yy a postoffice | 
deftly sophisticated prone oy sa: 
oo of its impulse shining, “AL | 
on 4 Ag outlines are ab. 
7 rpose 
nique is faiitieletinn” Hinde, 
yy trademarks are stamped : 
nl e music, his use of tonal 
nters, of intervals, his im. 
| peccable scoring; but he ne i 
gets overly-involved in the | 
means of production. , | 


Partly this is due to hi ) 
rt [0 hi - 
noe vy of grass-roots thar 
tire g rom a song loosely-trans- 
- tenia a Little Rag Doll [s 
mee e Ragged,” to the Pitts. 
My Hose ee of “Southie Is 
m4 parce Town.” He respects 
oft reveals’ vag tS exaltation 
perceive in casual, aly sll 


Bory. ae, overture. for 
one ew times in my 

i = P 
pabmermne lacked bloat. Instead of 
Me aye a big, fustian climax 
‘Mr. Steinberg gave it to us 
fates og as Wagner intended. 
wa out intoning the heroic mel- 
pe et ence was not 
| Mammoth, and it seemed 
Infinitely more expressive. cies 


Schubert's sy g is so rarely 
| merely to encount 
pyon Fom rege rah 
a p €; and Mr. Steinb 
indicated, gave th ic a liven 
indicated, the music a ]i 
ene turn, exquisite dona 
—— Nor could one deny the 
)Opulence of his “Firebird,” which, 
|employed Stravinsky’s relative] | 
‘modest orchestration. ‘i 


Coming after the paste i 
ments of Schubert’s 50 ge 
os [ found Stravinsky’s 
g10wing pigments blatant, coarse 

| ~ og tawdry. Mr, Steinberg made 

| the tonal palette a radiant one 

| te Stravinsky’s rhinestone 
. ecor glittered like the real 
hing, Owing to Schubert, how- 
ever, the music remained imi- 
tation Rimsky. What; indeed is | 
William Steinberg’s approach | 

sto the latter or to Beethoven? | 
May this towering artist return 
to Boston soon with the answers, 


Next week the orches i 
tour. On Jan. 29-30, De Mas . 
turns with Ruggiero Ricci as a 
loist in Sibelius’s Violin Cotonete. 
Op. 47; the local premiere of Le 
patnikov’s “Music for Orchestra * 
and Beethoven’s Fifth ‘Symphony 


done that 





YMPHONY : a | eS 

ee tn : ’ The ae niga ot consists essentially of several repeats of this 
By PAUL Gre | ine — each one differently colored — and of its inversion. 

au, Germany, Novem ' In the second movement (slow march) the chief material is an oboe 


Born in Han 
melody, very slowly drawn, accompanied by march rhythms 


aE Lhe 
‘ . h 
‘al Celebration of Pittsburgh, 
, d to honor the Bicentennt 1 Symphony 

thang longer ist pi It was first performed yl se ymp 

a , . ; 
ll Eee the direction of the braves gro orp wor ty ? oboes and English cn 
r Pp +* ul bf m ; 
tr s follows: 2 -bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trump 
The orchestra & © net, 2 bassoons and contra-bell 4 bass drum, 
© clarinets and bass Rg ; g snare drums (at caer. —. oe, 
: ee ae D ciakel triangle, glockenspiel, small gong; 
bals, sma , 

acid block, castanets and strings. 


HEN Paul Hindemith c 
for which it is na art 

rogram books: 
: cb of the Pittsburgh Symphony, I rs 
detailed analysis — the main melodic 


listener. In the first movement 


ted his Pittsburgh Symphony in the 
prepared 


onduc | ym 
med, the following descripuon, 


city ! 
by him, appeared in the 


For a more facile apprecia 
— instead of giving a bad 
- quoting here — ins 8 which is consequently taken over by the horns. A coda winds ms 


: ach 
tone lines as they will occur to ne 1 prominent: : this section. 
| ‘no theme 1 ° & 
1CO), the following A Pen ys ¢ . ? ‘c 
(molto energ ) Bria S nsylvania Dutch ditty — “Hab lumbedruwwel mit me lumbe- 
schatz — follows as serene contrast: 


a 
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. ee 
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It is driven through six-fold variants of instrumentation. The last 
of these bridges again to the initial, broad melodic part, which at this 
time 1s accompanied by the ditty “Lumbedruwwel.” This group, too 
(and thus the movement), are concluded by the visienaiiimeae ain 

In spite of its light weight, and its grotesque mood, I would like t , 
consider this song the core of the symphony. The “Dutch” are re 
eps to me; their German dialect is almest the same as that of i 
eG ft I have always been acquainted with their way of life. And 
. leder are those which to this very day are sung in the countrv- 
side where they once originated. 

I did not want to omit setting a tonal monument@® in a musical 
piece addressing the inhabitants of Pennsylvania — to this very blend 
of the early American colonia] scene with the southern evans la 
guage and the southern German style of life. This integration pla iad 
4 crucial part in the shaping of Pennsylvania, but it has mal ial 


ee 
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of the 
er-structure 

) eneral attention because of the sup 

still does) g 


equence: 
lish element. . is based on the tonal seq 

ay: last movement (ostinato) is 

The las 


mend nneeen nantes a 
a SANS = 


° NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE -— SIXTY 
er eto ‘hs i 


, r upper VOICe, 
ntly, partly as bass, partly as eee Sains 
es a pacha rt, or compressed, and perm e six different 
rhythmically torn ee) it and against it, run once canes the end of 
ste opti uae Into their form (concentrated tow 
groups of materials. 


ost gor Fourteenth Program 
ding together with the ostinato) rings, a 
d soundin = 
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SATURDAY EVENING, 
s — 

. face and old custom : 

ring to her old y hey are 

ot pce "re industrial, progressive. [hey : 

i Pennsylvania — , “09 

“seed eae He terms of tonal symbolism 

con 


ARY 29, at 2:15 o'clock 


JANUARY 39, at 8:30 o'clock 
eee 


: LOPATNIKOFF m= 


iy oe _.Music for Orchestr 
ante — Allegro molto — Allegr 


a, Op. 39 
And 


0 — Andante 
(First performance at these concerts ) 


Concerto for Violin 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio di molto 


Allegro ma non tanto 


and Orchestra, in D minor, Op. 47 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN prea 


ies “Symphony N 
i. 


Allegro con brio 
Il. Andante con moto 

ITT. (Allegro; Trio 

IV. ) Allegro 


0. 5, 1n C minor, Op. 67 


crs. 
SOLOIST 
RUGGIERO RICC] 
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RUGGIERO RICCI 

Ruggiero Ricci was born in San Fran- 
cisco, July 24, 1920. He was first taught 
to play the violin by his father when he 
was five years old, and a year later be- 
came the pupil of Louis Persinger, his 
principal teacher. At eight he appeared 
in public, playing Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, and in the next year gave con- 
certs in New York. At twelve he made 
a tour of Europe. After serving with the 
Air Force during the war, he returned 
to civilian life as a constantly active 
virtuoso. He has played in the Middle 
and Far East as a good will envoy of 
the United States. He has played often 
in Europe and several times toured 
Latin America. 

Mr. Ricci plays an instrument made 
in 1784 by Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu 
of Cremona. It once belonged to the 
late Bronislay Huberman. 


A COMPARISON 
Mozart and Beethoven were interest- 
ingly compared by the Swiss poet and 
philosopher, Henri Frederic Amiel 





(1821-1881). The passage occurs in his 
diary and was written in 1853: 

“Mozart refreshes you, like the Dia- 
logues of Plato; he respects you, reveals 
to you your strength, gives you freedom 
and balance. Beethoven seizes upon you, 
he is more tragic and oratorical, while 
Mozart is more disinterested and poeti- 
cal. Mozart is more Greek and Beetho- 
ven more Christian. One is serene, the 
other serious. The first is stronger than 
destiny, because he takes life less pro- 
foundly; the second is less strong, be- 
cause he has dared to measure himself 
against deeper sorrows. His talent is 
not always equal to his genius, afid 
pathos is his dominant feature, as per- 
fection is that of Mozart. In Mozart the 
balance of the whole is perfect, and art 
triumphs; in Beethoven feeling governs 
everything, and emotion troubles his art 
in proportion as it deepens it.” 


TRANSATLANTIC BROADCAST 

The Boston Symphony Concert of this 
Friday (January 29) will be transmitted 
live to England by cable, and broadcast 
by the Home Service of the B.B.C. 





Ruggiero Ricci will appear as soloist in the Sibelius- Violin 
Concerto with the Boston Symphony at concerts in Symphony 
‘Hall Friday afternoon, Saturday night, and Sunday afternoon. 
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Munch Back at Symphony, 
New Work by Lopatnikoff 


Music for Orchestra, by study with his father as his 


'|Nikolai Lopatnikoff, will have first teacher. He was later a 


its first Boston performance at pupil of Louis Persinger. His 
the Boston Symphony Orches-'first public appearance was 
jtra’s concerts Friday at 2:15 made three years later and at 
land Saturday at 8:30 in Sym- the age of twelve he performed 
iphony Hall. Charles Munch,|in Europe for the first time. 
returned from a European va-| At the third concert of the 
ication, will conduct. ‘Sunday afternoon series, Jan. 
' Violinist Ruggiero Ricci will) 31, at 3. Munch will include 
make his first appearance aS'the Beethoven Symphony No. 
‘soloist with the Orchestra in|5 and Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
ithe Concerto by Sibelius. The| Symphony, plus the Sibelius 
program will close with the/Concerto with Mr. Ricci. 


Symphony No. 5 of Beethoven. For the fourth concert of 
‘the Tuesday evening series at 


| The Boston Symphony Or-| 
chestra has previously given Sanders Theater in Cambridge, 
Feb. 2, at 8:30, Munch has an- 


the world re pt four 
compositions Mr. Lopatni-, F 
off. Music tan Cichasten, com-|Nounced the Schubert “Unfin- 
missioned by the Louisville Or-|!8he¢” Symphony, the Adagio 
chestra and composed at the {70m Symphony No. 10 by 
‘MacDowell Colony in Peter-|Mahler, Scherzo from the Oc- 
‘borough, N.H., in the Summer! tet (arranged by the composer 
lof 1958, had its world premiere |f0r orchestra) by Mendels- 
Jan. 14, 1959 by the Louisville S00", and the Sibelius Con- 
Orchestra under the direction|C&?t® 
‘of Robert Whitney. Cellist Gregor Piatigersky 
| Lopatnikoff, since 1945 a pro-| Will be soloist and in the Con- 
fessor of composition at the/certo for Cello and Orchestra 
‘Carnegie Institute of Technol-) by Dvorak. At the same con- 
ogy in Pittsburgh, was born in| certs, American composer Leon 
‘Reval, Estonia, Mar. 16, 1903..Kirchner will conduct first 
He was a pupil of Hermann Boston performances of his 
‘Grabner and Ernst Toch. In the Toccata. Munch will begin 
Summer of 1946, Lopatnikoff)with Mozart's Symphony No, 
was guest composer in the com- 39, in E-flat (K. 543), 
position department at the. 
Berkshire Music Center, the 
‘Summer school of music main- 
‘tained by the Orchestra at 
‘Tanglewood, Lenox. 

Ricci was born in San Fran- 
cisco, July 24, 1920, where, at 
the age of five, he began violin 








RUGGIERO RICCI 

Ruggiero Ricci was born in San Fran- 
cisco, July 24, 1920. He was first taught 
to play the violin by his father when he 
was five years old, and a year later be- 
came the pupil of Louis Persinger, his 
principal teacher. At eight he appeared 
in public, playing Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, and in the next year gave con- 
certs in New York. At twelve he made 
a tour of Europe. After serving with the 
Air Force during the war, he returned 
to civilian life as a constantly active 
virtuoso. He has played in the Middle 
and Far East as a good will envoy of 
the United States. He has played often 
in Europe and several times toured 
Latin America. 

Mr. Ricci plays an instrument made 
in 1784 by Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu 
of Cremona. It once belonged to the 
late Bronislav Huberman. 


A COMPARISON 
Mozart and Beethoven were interest- 
ingly compared by the Swiss poet and 
philosopher, Henri Frederic Amiel 


(1821-1881). The passage occurs in his 
diary and was written in 1853: 

“Mozart refreshes you, like the Dia- 
logues of Plato; he respects you, reveals 
to you your strength, gives you freedom 
and balance. Beethoven seizes upon you, 
he is more tragic and oratorical, while 
Mozart is more disinterested and poeti- 
cal. Mozart is more Greek and Beetho- 
ven more Christian. One is serene, the 
other serious. The first is stronger than 
destiny, because he takes life less pro- 
foundly; the second is less strong, be- 
cause he has dared to measure himself 
against deeper sorrows. His talent is 
not always equal to his genius, and 
pathos is his dominant feature, as per- 
fection is that of Mozart. In Mozart the 
balance of the whole is perfect, and art 
triumphs; in Beethoven feeling governs 
everything, and emotion troubles his art 
in proportion as it deepens it.’ 


TRANSATLANTIC BROADCAST 


The Boston Symphony Concert of this 
Friday (January 29) will be transmitted 
live to England by cable, and broadcast 
by the Home Service of the B.B.C. 


Ruggiero Ricci will appear as soloist in the Sibelius Violin 
Concerto with the Boston Symphony at concerts in Symphony 
Hall Friday afternoon, Saturday night, and Sunday afternoon. 
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Nikolai Lopatnikoff, will have 
its first Boston performance at 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra's concerts Friday at 2:15 
and Saturday at 8:30 in Sym- 
phony Hall. Charles Munch, 
returned from a European va- 
cation, will conduct. 

Violinist Ruggiero Ricci will 
make his first appearance as 
soloist with the Orchestra in 
the Concerto by Sibelius. The 
program will close with the 
Symphony No. 5 of Beethoven 

The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has previously given 
the world premieres of four 
compositions by Mr. Lopatni. 
“off. Music for Orchestra, com- 
missioned by the Louisville Or- 
chestra and composed at the 
MacDowell Colony in Peter- 
borough, N.H., in the Summer 
of 1958, had its world premiere 
Jan. 14, 1959 by the Louisville 
Orchestra under the direction 
of Robert Whitney. 


Lopatnikoff, since 1945 a pro- 


fessor of composition at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
In Pittsburgh, was born in 
Estonia, Mar. 16, 1903. 

was a pupil of Hermann 
rabner and Ernst Toch. In the 
Summer of 1946, Lopatnikoff 


‘was guest composer in the com 


position department at 
Berkshire Music Center, the 
Summer school of music main 
tained by the Orchestra at 
Tanglewood, Lenox. 

nicci was born in San Fran. 
cisco, July 24, 1920, where. a 
the age of five, he began violin 


Munch Back at Symphony, 
New Work by Lopatnikof{ 


Music for Orchestra. hy 


study with his father as his 
first teacher. He was later a 
pupil of Louis Persinger. His 
first public appearance was 
made three years later and at 
the age of twelve he performed 
in Europe for the first time. 
At the third concert 
Sunday afternoon series, 
31, at 3, Munch will inclu 
the Beethoven Symphony N 
2» and Schubert’s “Unfinishec 
Symphony, plus the Sibelius 
Concerto with Mr. Ricc; 


{ 
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‘ 
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Sanders’ 
Feb. 2. at 


nounced , ubert Infine 


67 
ished” Symphony, the A AgIiN 
from Symphony No. 10 by 
Mahler, Scherzo from the Orc- 
tet (arranged by the composer 
for orchestra) by Mendels- 
sohn, and the Sibelius Con- 


llist Gregor 
soloist and 
for Cello and Orchestra 
Dvorak. At the same con- 
certs, American composer Leon 
Kirchner will conduct first 
Boston performance 
Toccata Munch 
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Ricci Symphony Soloist; | 
New Lopatnikoff Score — 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA performed at Symphony Hall. 
yesterday afternoon, and will repeat 
tonight at 8:30, the 14th prosram 
of the Friday-Saturday _ series. 
Charles Munch, music director. con- 
ducted the following | prosram.: 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff: Music for Or- 
chestra, Op. 39 (first performance 
in Boston); Sibelius: Violin Con- 
certo in D minor, soloist—Ruggiero 
Ricci; Beethoven: Symphony in C 
minor, No. 5 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Charles Munch returns after || 
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first local performances; Rug-’ 


! siero Ricci makes his first 


Boston Symphony appearances 
as soloist in the Violin Con-: 
certo by Sibelius. Such, in 
bald detachment, are the! 
newsy aspects of the Orches-| 
tra’s tWth pair of concerts, 
this week. 

As contemporary composi- 
tion goes, the Lopatnikoff score 
is relatively conservative. 
Written in 1958 on commis-| 
sion by the Louisville Orches-| 
tra, which played the pre-) 
mmiere performance Jan. 14.| 
1959, this piece is tonal, seem-! 
ingly not very complex; a sort 
of suite in three movements, | 


& 


of which the second consists: 
‘of two fast sections. | 
The initial slow »movement, 
deals in instrumental colors;' 
you hear melody of a sort, 
‘but not much rhythmic flow, | 
4and such motion as there is | 
seems to meander. The two-| 
part fast movement is a great 
deal more interesting in that: 
it does possess drive and a, 
certain logic of statement. and’! 
answer, | 
Naturally, this work is en-| 
tirely abstract, musie for the, 
sake of sound and patterns 
and contrasts of orchestral tim-' 
bres. The finale brings back 
elements of the beginning. I 
am too old a hand at attempt- 
ing to assimilate new music, 
to claim intimate acquaintance 
‘on the basis of- one hearing. 
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‘While it seemed that this work 
‘is a fairly large-scale develop- 


ment out of a small amount 
of material, there may be more 
here that further hearings will 
reveal. 

One’s immediate impression, 
however, is of a skilled but 
academic construction, created 


‘with plenty of brains, but short 


on anything which might sug- 


la mid-season absence of Kcoft’s Tac. passionate emotional in- 
|weeks; Nikolai Lopatnikoff’syolvement or even da person- 
Music for Orchestra is given 


al distinction of manner. There 
is little here to proclaim that 
one man, and only that man, 


could have written this mu-, 
sic. Nonetheless, let us hear: 
it again, let us keep on try-!| 
ing. The composer was pres-| 


ent and was cordially applaud- 
ed. 

The name of Ruggiero Ricci 
is a great deal better-known 
elsewhere than here. San 
Francisco-born in 1920, Ricci 
was acclaimed as a prodigy, 
and grew into an= artistic 
| maturity which has proved 
to have solid foundation. He 
is a virtuoso of his instru- 
ment, and more than that, he 


{is an artist. Only an artist 


would have elected to play so 
intimate and prevailingly un- 
displayful a Concerto as that 
by Sibelius. 

From a superb Guarnerius 
del Gesu violin of 1784, Ricci 
draws a luminous warm tone 
of silky finish. His bowing 
is a marvel of grace, his feel- 
ing for both his instrument 
and the music at hand un- 
mistakably sensitive. 

Ricci’s share of the Concerto 
made the most of its inward 
but very emotional and rhap- 
sodic nature. The entire per- 
formance, however, had _ its 
perfunctory aspects, for the or- 
chestral portion, though com- 
netent. seemed a little uneasy, 





as if Dr. Munch were not com- 
pletely at home in this work, 
and hesitated to give its feel- 
ing free rein. It was good to 
hear, however, and Ricci may 
feel satisfield that the Friday 


subscribers regard him warm-} 


ly. 
The excitements of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony aroused, 
as you would expect, a noisy, 
ovation. But the performance 
was coarse, the first movement 
too fast and out-of-tune, the 
last grandiloquent rather than 
dramatic. The Orchestra quick- 
ly has returned to the estab- 
lished ways of its conductor; 
ionce again we are hearing that) 
light, dry and cool resonance 
we know so well. 

' Next week Dr. Munch will 
‘present the E-flat Symphony, 
'(K. 543) by Mozart, and the, 
‘Dvorak, Cello Concerto with’ 
Gregor: Piatigorsky as soloist. 
Leon Kirchner will conduct 
the first Boston performances 
of his own Toccata for Strings, ' 
Solo Winds and Percussion. 


——————— _— ied 





The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch co ing, presented the 
14th program of the 79th season yes- 
terday in Symphony Hall. Ruggiero 
Ricci was the violin soloist. The pro 
gram will be repeated tonight at 8:30: 

Music for Orchestra, Op. 39 ; 

Lopatnikofi 
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| By ROBERT TAYLOR 

It was good to see Charles 
Munch striding through his or- 
chestra yesterday afternoon as 
the Friday audience warmly ap- 
plauded him after his winter va- 
cation. He moved, characteristi- 
cally, with a shy, quick gait to 
the stage apron, the silver head 
bobbed, and when his face rose 
one glimpsed an expression of 
poised alertness. It was good to 
welcome the permanent conduc- 
tor home. 


The concert on this occasion 
followed the Munch principles of 
{program-making as laid down in 
his book, “I Am A Conductor,”’! 
with classie severity: new work! 
—soloist—old work. The approaci| 
is certainly valid, but I’m afraid! 
it functions only when all the | 
parts are equally balanced, In) 
this case, the program got better 
as it went along, starting off dis- 
mally, then offering a handsome 
if hardly definitive interpretation 
of Sibelius, and culminating in a 
lovely reading that lifted the onus 
from a concert cliche, Beetho- 
‘ven’s Fifth, 


For First Time 


The new work, Nikolai Lopat- 
nikoff’s ‘‘Music for Orchestra,’’ 
heard for the first time at these 
concerts, struck me as being 
ephemeral at best. He has writ- 
_ ten a piece of music exhibiting 
the surface manifestations of 
modernism. The construction is 
very fine, but the themes are 
trivial. Aside from a genial ly- 
Yicism that marks the andante 
sections, the content of the score 
_ consists of bass mutterings from 
_the strings, muted drum taps, 
rippling castanets and busy 
sound effects everywhere, 


—~ 


The various elements are skill-' 
fully orchestrated; and if texture 
is your ideal in music you’ll prob- 
ably like it. There are four sec- 


tions in one symbolic movement 
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‘of 14 minutes duration: a serene 
adagio, two brusque allegro con- 
trasts, and a return to the tran- 
quility of the opening. The ormulu 
of sound effects, however, covers 
a paucity of ideas. Mr. Lopatnikoff, 
for instance, restates his opening 
theme so interminably at the close 
that we have to hear each orches- 
tral timbre peel away until only 
a jittery snare-drum remains. It's 
like Haydn’s ‘Farewell’ Sym- 
phony with a bunch of guests who 
don’t know enough to go home. Mr. 
Lopatnikoff was in the audience 
and was applauded cheerfully. 


He also had style. The opulent 
poetic romanticism of the score 
was translated faithfully. Mr. 
Ricci caught the shifting dreamy 
line of Sibelius’s introspective 
imagination. He did this, how- 
ever, so meticulously that an ef- 
fect of conscious will was be- 
trayed. The one thing lacking | 
was absolute temperamental | 
identification. If was an excel- | 
lent interpretation done by a | 
| scrupulous artist, 


In French Manner 


One is more and more im- 
pressed with Dr. Munch’s Bee- 
thoven. Here is a composer with 
whom his authority increases 
year by year. It would seem 
there is very little left to be 
gleaned from the overly-f amiliar 
Fifth: but the short-sightedness 
of this viewpoint was refuted 
magnicently yesterday, 


He approaches Beethoven in a 
French manner. The sonorities 


—————E 


- found utterly beguiling. This was 


| Dr. Munch was visibly annoyed. 


























| d phrases, for understated 
oe por tone, for cool objec- 
tivity. As a result the Fifth yes- 
terday had unusual spaciousness 
and coherence and was touch 

by a gentle personal sparkle I 







a welcome home present to the 
audience. Some responded chur- 
lishly by trampling out early 
between and during movements. 


Indeed, it was enough to make}. 
one long for a Boston of taste, 
manners and intelligence accord- 
ing to the legend. 


Next week Gregor Piatigorsky 
will be soloist in Dvorak’s ‘Cello 
Concerto in B minor; Kirchner's 
Toccata for strings, solo winds 
and percussion will be conducted 
by the composer; and Dr. Munch 
has also scheduled Mozart’s Sym- 
phony No. 9, in E-flat major, K. 
543, : 


and juicy emotive accents of the 
Germanic method are scanted 


for swift logical clarity, for well- 
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control of the odd 
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By Harold Rogers 


Music for Orchestra, with which winter vacation, 


Charles Munch opened the Bos- 


c ; : 
the Thtermisgfon Je Lhd, Ming 


Nikolai lLopatnikoff’s new Munch, just back from his mid- | 


leaped to the | 


| podium in finest fettle to give us | 


ton Symphony concerts this|an electrifying reading of Bec-. 
weekend, might as well have|thoven’s Fifth Symphony. We. 
been written on the sand. It | have long since come to expect a | 
quickly faded to little more than | rather un-Germanic Beethoven | 


a pleasant memory when the 


of Dr. Munch—or at least an | 


tides of Sibelius and Beethoven Pe erga oped, Beethoven—and | 


washed in. 
For pleasing music it is, skill- 
fully managed in a tonal idiom 


that offers the ears no exercise— | Ur Wildest imaginatio 


.a 14-minute work of shifting 
moods that are largely lyrical, 
but spotted with punctuation | 
every now and again by snare. 
drum or muted trumpet, There 
are two developments that sound 
like fugatos, the second of which 
scurries through the choirs. At 
one place is an air of mystery 
at another an air of portent. But 
| if promises ‘they be, little is de- 
livered in the serene ending that. 
concludes with four soft taps on 
the snare. This was its Boston | 
premiére. | 
_ After the casual applause sub. 
Sided, Ruggiero Ricci came ed 


the Symphony Hall Stage for his_ 


solo role in the Sibelius Violji 
Concerto, He is to be haa 


mended for Playing it, for it is 


;a@ magnificently poetic piece, 


what with its dark and stirring 
passages, though not a particu- 
arly showy one for the execu- 
tant. | 
Mr. Ricci gave an im 

rAVe Ppassioned 
traversal, full of fire and dra- 
matic power, his fingers easily in 
: | double-stop- | 
pings, and his bowing firm aad 


commanding. Immediately after 


‘the double 


bar he received a 


| Salvo of bravos from the men in 
| the orchestra—a special compli- 
ment since musicians are usu- 
| ally sparing in their praise to 
| ot er musicians. His listeners 
| S00n followed suit. ] 


But the real ghow came after 


| what he did at this performance | 


not only fulfilled our expecta- | 
tions, but exceeded them beyond | 

He gave it a breathless. in- | 
tense performance, as he took it! 

lent datglgeiinialadniesead Get ot, 
over the jumps, There were dra- 
matic contrasts of Startling for- 
tissimos, w:th sighing pianissi- 
mos, There were times When he 
himself dramatized his conduct- 
Ing by standing motionless when 
the orchestra carried on alone 
and what he did with the tonic- 
dominant alternations in the 
final coda would have to be 
heard to be believed. ; 

The several ladies wo fried to 
escape after the seeond move-= 
ment not only misséd the best 
part but earned Dr?’ Munch’e ire 
as he impatiently «waited, hand 


on hip, till they made the door 
ee : 
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assume his post as conductor of Boston Symphony at the con- 
| certs Friday afternoon and Saturday evening in Symphony Hall. 
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MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA, Op. 39 
By NIKkOLAL LOPATNIKOFF 


Born in Reval, Estonia, March 16, 1903 





Nikolai Lopatnikoff composed his Music for Orchestra during the summer of 1958 
at the MacDowell Colony in Peterboro, New Hampshire. ‘The work was commis- 
sioned by the Louisville Orchestra and had its first performance in Louisville under 


the direction of Robert Whitney on January 14, 1959. 


The following instruments are used: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English 
horn, 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones and 
tuba, timpani, harp, snare drum, wood block, glockenspiel, tambourine, triangle, 


suspended cymbal, and strings. 


€ br: composer furnished the following information about his Music 
for Orchestra when it was performed in Louisville: “The work is 
in one movement of approximately fourteen minutes’ duration. It is 
symphonic in style, clearly divided into a slow Introduction, a fast core 
of the piece, and a Postlude reverting to the material used in the 


Introduction. 
“Against a background of muted violins and harp harmonics first 


the bass clarinet, then the bassoon and flute introduce the slow theme 
of the opening section, which in its rhythmic transformation is later 
to serve as the principal subject for the allegro molto. Cellos and basses 
enter to an accompanying triplet figure of the muted trumpet, empha- 
sizing the pensive mood of the Introduction. The ensuing allegro 
is full of contrasting material of a predominantly rhythmic nature. 
A quieter expressive middle part in which the strings dominate leads 
to a return to the opening expressive quality of the music which 
eradually fades out until a single pianissimo snare drum concludes 
the composition.” 
‘ s 

Nikolai Lopatnikoff first studied at the Conservatory in St. Peters- 
burg, and after the Russian Revolution continued at the Conservatory 
in Helsinki. Later he went to Karlsruhe and Berlin, studying in the 
latter city with Ernst Toch and Hermann Grabner. He then went to 
London and at the beginning of the World War in 1939 made his 
home in New York and ultimately became an American citizen. In 
1945 he was appointed Professor of Composition at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in Pittsburgh. In the summer of 1946, he was 
euest composer in the composition department of the Berkshire Music 
Center at Tanglewood. 
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MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA, Op. 39 
By NIkKoLAlt LOPATNIKOFF 


Born in Reval, Estonia, March 16, 1903 


Nikolai Lopatnikoff composed his Music for Orchestra during the summer of 1958 
at the MacDowell Colony in Peterboro, New Hampshire. ‘The work was commis- 
sioned by the Louisville Orchestra and had its first performance in Louisville under 
the direction of Robert Whitney on January 14, 1959. 

The following instruments are used: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English 
horn, 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones and 
tuba, timpani, harp, snare drum, wood block, glockenspiel, tambourine, triangle, 
suspended cymbal, and strings. 


i kas composer furnished the following information about his Music 
for Orchestra when it was performed in Louisville: “The work is 
in one movement of approximately fourteen minutes’ duration. It is 
symphonic in style, clearly divided into a slow Introduction, a fast core 
of the piece, and a Postlude reverting to the material used in the 
{ntroduction. 


“Against a background of muted violins and harp harmonics first 


the bass clarinet, then the bassoon and flute introduce the slow theme 
of the opening section, which in its rhythmic transformation is later 
to serve as the principal subject for the allegro molto. Cellos and basses 
enter to an accompanying triplet figure of the muted trumpet, empha- 
sizing the pensive mood of the Introduction. The ensuing allegro 
is full of contrasting material of a predominantly rhythmic nature. 
A quieter expressive middle part in which the strings dominate leads 
to a return to the opening expressive quality of the music which 
eradually fades out until a single pianissimo snare drum concludes 
the composition.” 
° 

Nikolai Lopatnikoff first studied at the Conservatory in St. Peters- 
burg, and after the Russian Revolution continued at the Conservatory 
in Helsinki. Later he went to Karlsruhe and Berlin, studying in the 
latter city with Ernst Toch and Hermann Grabner. He then went to 
wiesrcag a en as pong na npg Symphony at the con- London and at the beginning of the World War in 1939 made his 
‘erts Friday afternoon and Saturday evening in Symphony Hall. : home in New York and ultimately became an American citizen. In 
1945 he was appointed Professor of Composition at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in Pittsburgh. In the summer of 1946, he was 
euest composer in the composition department of the Berkshire Music 

Center at ‘Langlewood. 
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The following works by Lopatnikoff have been performed by this 


Orchestra: 
Apr. 27, 1928 “Scherzo, Op. 10 


Dec. 22, 19839 *Symphony No. 2, Op. 24 . | 
Apr. 17, 1942 *Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 26 (Soloist: Richard Burgin) 


Nov. 6, 1942 Sinfonietta, Op. 27 

Mar. 2, 1945 *Concertino for Orchestra, Op. 30 
Feb. 26, 1954 Divertimento for Orchestra, Op. 34 
Jan. 29, 1960 Music for Orchestra, Op. 39 


* First performance. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
There will be an extra 
OPEN REHEARSAL 
by the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES MUNCH, Conducting 


orm 


Wednesday Evening, February 3, at 7:30 


The program for February 5 and 6, with 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY as soloist, 


will be rehearsed. 


Tickets now at the Box Office 


$2.00 (unreserved ) 








SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON : 


Fifteenth Pro Oram 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 5, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 6, at 8:30 o’clock 





RICHARD BU RGIN, Conductor 


MOZART. _...Symphony No. 99, in E-flat major, K. 543 


I. Adagio; Allegro 
II. Andante 
Ill. Minuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro 


MIRCHNER........... Toccata for Strings, Solo Winds and Percussion 


(Conducted by the composer; first performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 
VURAE : . acvke tT a Concerto for Cello, in B minor, Op. 104 
I. Allegro 
Il. Adagio ma non troppo 
If. Finale: Allegro moderato 





SOLOIST 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY 
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GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


Gregor Piatigorsky was born in Eka- 
‘n 1903. As a child 
he studied the violin with his father, but 
‘t was the violoncello which he mastered 
and made his instrument. Migrating to 
Berlin after the first war, he became first 
violoncellist of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Wilhelm Furtwangler. 


Soon he found his field ‘as a virtuoso. 
He first visited the United States in 
1929, and on April 17, 1931, he first 
played with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, in Schumann’s Violoncello Con- 
certo in A minor. 

Mr. Piatigorsky has performed with 
this Orchestra concertos by Haydn, 
Mozart, Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Dvorak, 
Bloch (“Schelomo”), and has played 
on three occasions in Strauss’ “Don 
Quixote.” He has participated in intro- 
ducing concertos by Berezowsky (“Con- 
certo Lirico”’), Prokofieff, Hindemith, 
and Dukelsky. He played in the first 
performance of the Cello Concerto by 
William Walton, January 25, 1957. He 
has for a number of seasons been on the 
chamber music faculty of the Berkshire 
Music Center at Tanglewood. 


terinoslav, Russia, 


“ATTIS” 


A new work by Robert Moevs will 
have its first performance at the next 
pair of concerts. The subject is drawn 
from a poem by Catullus (Carmen 
LXIII). Attis was a god of ancient 
Phrygia who bore a similarity to the 
Greek Adonis. The rite of worship 
adopted in Rome was celebrated in a 
spirit of frenzied exaltation. Mr. Moevs 
has set lines from the poem, using a 
mixed chorus with tenor solo and an 
orchestra which includes a large number 
of percussion instruments. The score 
was commissioned by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the American Music 
Center Commissioning Series under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. Dr. 
Munch will likewise introduce the work 
in Brooklyn and New York on February 


__19 and 20._ 
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Harry Red] RUE eI RE: s 


Leon Kirchner is conducting the Boston premiere of his 


Toccata for Strings, S i 
» Solo Winds, 
Symphony Orchestra at its weekend beak Wie Soe apeee 
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| ‘t was the violoncello which he mastered 
ft | and made his instrument. Migrating to 
Berlin after the first war, he became first 
violoncellist of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Wilhelm Furtwangler. 
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GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 

Gregor Piatigorsky was born in Eka- 
terinoslav, Russia, in 1903. As a child 
he studied the violin with his father, but 
‘t was the violoncello which he mastered 
and made his instrument. Migrating to 
Berlin after the first war, he became first 
violoncellist of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Wilhelm Furtwangler. 


Soon he found his field as a virtuoso. 
He first visited the United States in 
1929, and on April 17, 1931, he first 
played with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, in Schumann's Violoncello Con- 
certo in A minor. 

Mr. Piatigorsky has performed with 
this Orchestra concertos by Haydn, 
Mozart, Schumann, Saint-Saens, Dvorak, 
Bloch (“Schelomo”), and has played 
on three occasions in Strauss’ “Don 
Quixote.” He has participated in intro- 
ducing concertos by Berezowsky (“Con- 
certo Lirico’’), Prokofieff, Hindemith, 
and Dukelsky. He played in the first 
performance of the Cello Concerto by 
William Walton, January 25, 1957. He 
has for a number of seasons been on the 
chamber music faculty of the Berkshire 
Music Center at Tanglewood. 
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“ATTIS” 


A new work by Robert Moevs will 
have its first performance at the next 
pair of concerts. The subject is drawn 
from a poem by Catullus (Carmen 
LXIII). Attis was a god of ancient 
Phrygia who bore a similarity to the 
Greek Adonis. The rite of worship 
adopted in Rome was celebrated in a 
spirit of frenzied exaltation. Mr. Moevs 
has set lines from the poem, using a 
mixed chorus with tenor solo and an 
orchestra which includes a large number 
of percussion instruments. The score 
was commissioned by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the American Music 
Center Commissioning Series under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. Dr. 
Munch will likewise introduce the work 
in Brooklyn and New York on February 
19 and 20. 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY, world famous ’cellist, who will par- 
ticipate in the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s extra open rehearsal 
on Wednesday evening and also in the regular Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night concerts at Symphony Hall. | 
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Piatigorsky Cello Soloist 
In Concerto by Dvorak 


: Cellist Gregor Piatigorsky|the sixth of the Tuesday eve- 
‘will be soloist with the Boston ning series, also will . have 
Symphony Orchestra at th€ weccrs Piatigorsky and Kireh- 


Friday at 2:15 and ; 
Betray 33 8:30. in the Con- ner as Munch's guests 


certo by Dvorak. These con-| Munch will conduct the 


rill mark Mr, Piatigor-| world premiere of “Attis” by 

pea 3a and 53d appearances Robert Moevs at the - 
‘as guest artist with the Or- tra’s concerts Feb. iI. : « 
chestra since his first engage-|program will include sc a 
ment in 1931. __|mann’s Symphony No. +o 
Charles Munch, who will “The Pines of Rome” by Res- 
open the programs with the pighi. | pias 
Symphony No, 39 in E-flat of | Violinist Ruggiero Ricci -will 
Mozart, has invited composer), soloist as Symphony Hall 
Leon Kirchner to conduct atiini. afternoon at 3, in the Si- 


these concerts the perform-|)ajius Concerto, Dr. Munch 
ance in Boston of his Toccata i) aisq conduct Schubert's 
for Strings, Solo Winds and j,¢nished Symphony, and the 


Percussion. , .,_|Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. 
A professor of music at Mills 


lege, Oakland, Calif., since 
r984 br. Kirchner, although 
born in Brooklyn (Jan. 24, 
1919,) had most of his training 
in California with Ernst Toch, 
Arnold Schoenberg, Albert El-. 
kus, Edward Strickland, Ernest: 
Bloch and Roger Sessions. He 
‘was guest composer in the: 
| composition department at the 
Berkshire Music Center, Tan- 
glewood, in the Summer of 
'1959 and Visiting Slee Pro- 
‘fessor at the pale S- of Buf-. 
‘falo for Composition. 
Pe he Orchestra's program at 
Symphony Hall Feb. 9, at 8:30 








Piatigorsky at Symphony, 


Kigchngr 


a 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-| 


TRA performed at Sy hony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, and will repeat! 


| 
; 


fonight at 8:30, the 15th program of | 
the Friday-Saturday series. Richard 


Burgin conducted in place of Dr. 
Charles Munch, who is sick, The 


program: Mozart: Symphony in FE 


| 


} 
| 


flat (K. 543); Leon Kirchner: Toc— 
cata for Strings. Solo Winds and! 


Percussion (first performance in 
Boston,’ conducted bv the com- 
poser); Dvorak: Cello Concerto in B 
Minor, Gregor Piatigorsky soloist, 





By CYRUS DURGIN 


| Put it down in so many 
words: Leon Kirchner’s Toc- 
cata for Strings, Solo Winds 
and Percussion is one of the 
/ best contemporary scores of 
| recent years. The composer, a 
jtall, dark man of about 41, 
‘conducted its first Boston per- 
formance’ yesterday by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
He and his music made a 
highly favorable impression. 
In length and structure, the 
Toccata is not a “big” work 


| 


Toccata Heard 
6, (9Ge 


All the same, because a com- 
poser gives a special quality to 
a performance that even the 


finest professional conductor) 


cannot give (Serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s incontrovertible dic- 
tum) it was interesting to hear 
the Toccata at the hands of the 
man who created it. Let us, 
too, hear more of Kirchner’s 
music in future. He is a genuine 
talent, | 
The much admired Russian-| 
born cellist, Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, is soloist of the week in the 
B minor Concerto of Dvorak. 
Since Dr. Munch is sick, re-| 
portedly down with the flu,’ 
iconducting of the orchestral 
|portion fell to the ever-reliable 
‘Richard Burgin. | 





As | 
but in terms of what it has to ‘Stirred the Heart | 


say and the manner of doing’ 
so, It is music of no little 
Stature. First, it has the vigor, 
propulsive motion, flash and 
perhaps something of the free, 
quasi-improvisatory nature we 
conventionally associate with 
the word Toccata. | 

Second, it has evident logic’ 
of musical procedure and it. 
has musical substance. Third, | 
it is written with notable skill. 
both as free counterpoint that 
really can be heard as counter- 
‘point, and in the placement! 
‘and contrast of instrumental 
‘colors. In short, it is attractive 
‘to the ear and to one’s sense 
of darting rhythm. | 





Kirchner’s Conducting 
Were Mr. Kirchner as good 
a conductor as he is composer, 
I suspect the slow section 
would have hung together bet- 
ter and had more effect. His 
conducting is, to be descriptive 
but not unkind, visually like a 
puppet on wires. One had the 
notion that the orchestra 
played in spite of certain ges- 
tures rather than with them. | 


The large number of per- 


jsons who enthusiastically ap- 


plauded Piatigorsky, ‘and re- 
called him several times, may 


take exception to my view 
that the performance was not 


of Piatigorsky’s best, but such 


I believe to be true. The old 
worm, silken, singing tone was 
there, and it stirred the heart, 
but there were also imperfec-. 
‘tions of intonation, and the 














performed this lovely, 
Concerto very 


d to have hard 
to make cello: 
ra fit, and during 
nt it seemed 


Burgin seeme 


the first coders ‘ 
t an extra “an 

st the count at the 

of many measu 


same, whatever the technical’ 


‘greatly pleased the Friday sub-| 
t’s E-flat Symphony, | 
which . began. the 


t beautifully. T | 
ie cs, the style, were 


The music flowed, 
rippled and sang, everytl 
sweet and clear and viva- 
best of Burgin as| 
s an extraordinary 

) S| 
‘best, and this performance wa | 


Next week Dr. 
scheduled to conduct Be 
ven’s Second Sy 


ert Moevs’ “Attis” (first per-| 


“The Pines of Rome.’ 
Harvard Glee Club an 


t Price, tenor, wi 
gear ’ whose text is taken 


from the 63d Song o 
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Charles Munch, a victim of the 

winter megrims, three men 

shared the spotlight at Symphony 

yesterday. Richard Burgin substi- 

tuted for Dr. Munch with his| 
usual consummate reliability; the 

36-year-old composer, Leon Kirch- 

ner, conducted his own work; | 
and finally, Gregor Piatigorsky, | 
the ’cello virtuosi, offered as love-| 
ly an interpretation of the song-| 
ful Dvorak Concerto as one 15 
ever likely to hear. 


It was Mr. Piatigorsky who lift- 


ed the afternoon from the routine 
to the transcendent. Mr. Burgin 


gave a good, straight, clean read- 


ing of the Haydenesque Sym- 


phony No. 39, and one respected 
Mr. Kirchner’s intentions even if 
one wasn’t moved much by his 
music; but they were dealing with 
material which this century finds 


‘congenial: the high classic, as it 
‘were, and experimental moder- 
nism. 


Nevertheless this didn’t make 
Mr. Burgin’s task easier. The 
E flat Symphony is one of Mo- 
zart’s most demanding scores. 
Into it he poured a wealth of 
' contrasts. The pastoral shim- 


mer of the Allegro is entirely 


distinct from the technical dis- 
| play of the Finale. On the sur- 
face all is fun and gaiety, yet 
there are poignant shadows of 
melancholy. To capture the 
symphony one must be aware 
at all points of the essential 


' diversity ‘of its nature; the ka- 
leidoscope of shifting moods 


rather than a single related 


statement. 









Orchestra Supple 
Mr. Burgin gave us this kind of 


trasts of the sections were neatly 
displayed. There was an elegant 
formality, but the conductor did 


a trifle short of virtuosity in the 
Finale, with commendable under- 
statement. The interpretation was 
just and four-square. 


composers, the score is called a 


see why. The word comes from 
the Italian ‘‘toccare,” to touch, 
meaning the touching of keys 
rather than the “sounding” of 
strings in the’ sonata or the “‘sing- 
ing” of voices in the cantata. Ap- 
plying it to an orchestral composi- 
tion instead of to the keyboard 
seems odd. In the 16th century, 
with equal impreciseness, a ‘‘toc- 


cata” could also mean a brass 
\fanfare. 


At any rate, Mr. Kirchner’s work 
is neither for piano ar for brass. 
and employs simple and rather 
rhapsodic ideas in ictable 
atonal patterns. . The“ rhythmic 


jscheme is not brusquely urgent; 


the color of the work is striking, 


the dissonances subtle. It, of 


the Toccata’s idiom is indisting- 
uishable from dozens of contem- 
porary works; and that the con- 
tent is actually old-fashioned ro- 
manticism. Concealed beneath the 
mannerisms lies a musical imag- 
ination closer to Tchaikowsky than 
Schoenberg. : 


Scarcely Evident 


Dvorak, I’d say, is exactly 
the kind of artist Mr. Kirchner 
is striving not to become; and | 








Gregor Piatigorsky immediately 
demonstrated how robust and 
beguiling a dated late 19th cen- 
tury romantic can be in spite 
The ’Cello Concerto 
has longeurs; hey are scarcely 


evident in suc 


traversal, T/ 


Mr. Piatigorsky’s tone was fine- 
grained and the lyric character 
of the work emerged with soar- 
ing cantabile urgency. 
play pieces go, the concerto is 
not a big one. The refinement is) 
received here, the absolute rap-| 
port between the soloist and the 
ensemble, the shapely solo phras- 
ing, stated Dvorak’s 
with the authority of absolute 
identification of ’celllist and score. 
Dvorak had a Slender gift, true. 
but the real thing. The perform-| 
ance was a rediscovery of his! 
Vitality. Mr. Piatigorsky’s noble| 
conception created an experience 
that proved moving, eloquent and 


h a sympathetic | 


Next week Dr. Munch -is sched- | 
th the first. per- 
Robert Moevs’s 


uled to return wi 


Chorus (Harvard-Radcliffe) and 


Beethoven's Symphony No. 2 and 
Respighi’s ‘‘The Pin 
complete the prozr 
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ATA FOR STRINGS, SOLO WINDS AND PERCUSSION 
By LEON KIRCHNER 
Born in Brooklyn, New York, January 24, 1919 


TOCC 


6 

chestra on February 16, 1959. — ney oe 

ag owes ar i ote orchestra with the following solo wind instruments: 
The Toccata 


rcussion: side 
“et, bassoon, horn, trumpet, trombone, and the following — ad mili 
? : ‘. | . 
oboe, preven an bass drum, celesta, xylophone, tambourine, a es cotialh walllet 
panded k i eligible for the American International Music Fund r 
This work is 


HEN his Toccata was performed in San Francisco, ape -agasn 

Fr caton ayn ar Se ie in so-called 
se Aang lie Chords, scale-like passages, yore 
satay in quickly changing scenes characterize soem + sed by y 
precedent was established (c. 1600) in which a peo a 
the keyboard toccata were utilized in pieces “8 Alcs ro 
medium also offers ample opportunity for t le eS eto « 
characteristics, and composers have often availed them cap tee ace 

“The Toccata for Strings, Solo Winds and Percussion 1 


—~— . —e - 


‘stinsuished, thematic material. 
wore, coipal melodic idea is stated by the wood-winds at the very 


a motion 
outset. Its motivic essence consists of the note D followed by 
from the lower to the upper neighboring tone. 


After an eerie sound produced by string harmonic 


port, the strings briefly el 
accelerando leads to the | | 
Dotted rhythm appears under various guises. 
teristic offbeat accents, 
themselves with increasing vigor. 
equipment is com 
ee pagar bic 
ff by a delic } 

= sg Pa concludes the exposition. 
“The development begins and 
clarinet, and solo violin. Gradually 


s with celesta sup- 


aborate the initial material, whereupon an 
exposition of the basic rhythmic — 
Furthermore, charac 
well known from other Kirchner pieces, impose 
Eventually, part of this rhythmic 
bined with a chord that is to assume some i sate 
n. An emphatic gesture by the low strings in unison, 
lesta chord and a rhythmic reminiscence on 


ante with an expressive trio of oboe, 
the strings resume their rhythmic 


Va in? ; 
_ tively short, one-movement work divided into four sections. The first 
section is an exposition, the second a 


which follows is based on the theme 
the outset of the work. The fourth 
and coda.” 


The following description of this piece was contributed by Alexander 
L. Ringer in the Musical Quarterly for April, 1956: 
“The Toccata is also another instance of 


which miraculously blends ingredients usua 


able because they hail from both Schonberg and Stravinsky. On the 
whole, though, perhaps owing to the nature of the original request, 
the considerable feeling of tonality that pervades large portions of the 
piece and the general metrical simplicity have little precedent in his 
total wuvre. Kirchner likes to refer to Schonberg and Sessions as the 
men who most decisively influenced his musical orientation. The 
Toccata suggests that Beethoven may well be the man to complete the 
triad of mentors. Not only is the total effect of this relatively short 
composition direct and ‘big’ in the manner of the third Leonore 
Overture; more specifically, one is reminded of Beethoven by the 
Imaginative treatment of melodic and rhythmic germ-cells including 
the proverbial ‘victory’ motif, no less than by the astonishing ideas 


development; a slow movement 
stated by the wind instruments at 
section provides a recapitulation 


Kirchner’s personal style 
lly considered irreconcil- 


percussive function and the accelerando gets the rhythmic workout into 
full swing. The slower second half of the development, on the other 
hand, makes greater use of the initial melodic material. Again an 
accelerando — agogic fluctuations are an integral part of Kirchner’s 
formal approach — leads to the varied recapitulation, which reverses 
the order of the exposition. As a result the motion is slowed down 
only shortly before the end, and the initia] wood-wind idea now 


assumes the additional task of preparing the concise and rapid coda.” 


Leon Kirchner’s Sonata Concertante for Piano and Violin, composed 
in 1952, was performed at a concert of chamber music in the Berkshire 
Festival on July 29 last, when Alexander Schneider was the violinist 
and the composer the pianist. He joined Aaron Copland and Lukas 
Foss in the Composition Department of the Berkshire Music Center. 
The present Toccata was performed by the school orchestra. 

Leon Kirchner, born in Brooklyn (which was incidentally the birth- 
place of Aaron Copland and Roger Sessions), went with his family to 
California when he was nine years old and has lived in that State for 
the greater part of his life. He studied theory with Albert Elkus and 
Edward Strickland at the University of California in Berkeley, also 
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taking lessons from Ernest Bloch. In 1942 he studied vere oe 
<i New York. After serving with the armed forces, he on 

Pe hi desree at the University of California, where he subse 

My te Me He has been Associate Professor at the University of 

3 Saigo and is now Professor at Mills College in Oakland. 

re ay a addition to the ‘Toccata and the Sonata Concertante 
rin a prin include Letter and The Times are N ightfall, for 

ee at eae (1943)> Dawn, for chorus and organ (1946); ame 

a ena Sains (1947); Piano Sonata Coe? pai pai ¢ 940): 

It itman, 

Of Obedience and The Runner, alter Wa! ie 
- Si -Y. Philharmonic, Jan. 31, 195 ); 

Mea: Se es A Y. Philharmonic, Feb. 23, 1959, the com- | 


poser as soloist). o 

As long ago as October, 1949 (in the Musical ae a ag 
Franko Goldman wrote prophetically of Leon Kirc 29 30%, Sapa am 
basis of his Duo for Violin and ry’ pa peers ee pics 

cessary to urge remembrance of fs | | as 
cinta ‘a ena itself. It is a Joy not to sagen — pe pe gee 
is talented or promising; one can write that of at le Ss sa 
others. Kirchner is already the real thing; he pi =P sv ghaia 
music can stand being heard on programs with t a ee ta se 
writing today. .. . Few composers can proportion i oy 
glow so that it does not weary by excess of tone or © eth. 


ie ae that 

¢ his other gilts, 

s more than any 0 ; 
{ proportion, perhap im d his medium 

cal lela as a composer who commands himself an 

stamp 


dding, of 
he absence of pa 
| is apparent in t ; be 
lutely. This contro designed to 
sae of passages that sound labored, . gare ie Bartok, 
ay oa or merely to be soothing. - - - arr, token be imitated 
. -century composers, hin 
st elusive of goth-ce as something 
a ‘She can only rarely be evoked. eagenaay ee hiddenness; 
. the same darkness, the same poetry, the ‘ wexennr ay of Temperament 
b t with Kirchner, as with Bartok, this is a hapa 
ut wl ‘ : ° 
‘mply of mannerism. os rhythmic; 
oxgelona re chromatic, violently dissonant, ee os high 
66 1 a ~ 
he d : n is clean, the elements succinct. There 1s every ld not name 
esl , ag ou 
“a pied no evidence of writing to a pip h wee vee mark of the 
; that 1 
ring his work, an from 
; r’s teachers by hea | : rofited fro1 
on esa individual and of the artist... - aoengeagh 3 k and work 
gches with Schonberg not to be doctrinaire, but to tun f forceful, 
ser The Sonata is the work Fa equires 
° oser. - + ° : o wars cr 
a i aa et sensitively constituted personality; the pe Ht +t aay 
A satiated assimilation by anyone who essays to plays oe 
t oug u ” 
the thought and rewards study. 








Quoting the above for a recording of Kirchner’s Trio and Sonata 
Concertante under the Epic label, Klaus G. Roy wrote: 


“The basic profile so perceptively drawn by Mr. Goldman has not 


changed in the seven years since this was written; but growth there 
has surely been. What Kirchner himself has to say about the philos- 
ophy of his music-making reveals the distance, the disinterest — if not 
indeed the aversion — he seems to harbor for the so-called neo-classical 
movement, whose primary exponents (yet so vastly different) have been 
Stravinsky, Prokofiev, and Hindemith. Kirchner is an ardent roman- 
ticist, if such classification and labeling were ever fair; he is an expres- 
sionist of fierce conviction and personal intensity, a believer in art for 
art’s sake: truly a disciple — though not at all an obedient pupil — of 
Bloch, Sessions, Sch6nberg, and Bartok. Yet it is strange that the man 
he quotes in the following statement, the 17th-century astronomer 
Johann Kepler, has recently inspired none other than Paul Hindemith 
to write an opera about him, called ““The Harmony of the World.” 
Here is the musical credo of Leon Kirchner: 

“TI have attested it as true in my deepest soul and I contemplate its 
beauty with incredible and ravishing delight.’ So Kepler greeted the 
harmonious system of the universe as portrayed by Copernicus. If, in 
this sense, the quasi-arithmeticians, the new esthetic engineers of music, 


were to greet the creative act, what wonderful, xsthetic pleasure we 
could realize in the imaginative invention of their scores. Unfortu- 
nately this is not the case. It is my feeling that many of us, dominated 
by the fear of self-expression, seek the superficial security of current 
style and fad— worship and make a fetish of complexity, or with 
puerile grace denude simplicity; Idea, the precious ore of art, is lost 
in the jungle of graphs, prepared tapes, feedbacks and cold stylistic 
minutiz. 

“An artist must create a personal cosmos, a verdant world in con- 
tinuity with tradition, further fulfilling man’s ‘awareness,’ his ‘degree 
of consciousness,’ and bringing new subtilization, vision and beauty to 
the elements of experience. It is in this way that Idea, powered by 
conviction and necessity, will create its own style and the singular, 
momentous structure capable of realizing its intent.” 
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SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON ° NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY 





MAHLER’S SECOND SYMPHONY 


The Second Symphony of Gustav 
- Mahler, which will be performed at the 
next pair of concerts under the direction : | 
of Richard Burgin, was first introduced 4 | i 
to Boston by Karl Muck in a special 4 | 
concert of this Orchestra on January 22, J § h it 
1918. Leonard Bernstein conducted the 4 LX Lee Nt P V0 4 VAM | Hit 
symphony in the Friday-Saturday series | Binet 
on two previous occasions in successive 
seasons: February 6, 1948 and March q 
25, 1949. It has been called the “Resur- ; FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 12, at 2:15 o'clock | | 
rection” Symphony on account of the , . | | 
final movement, which adds to the full | 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 13, at 8:30 o'clock 





verses by Ruckert: “A ufersteh’n,” and 
building to a tremendous climax. The 


REVISED PROGRAM 


orchestra a chorus and soloists singing | 
| | 

i 

| 

| 


from it. I want to add to these words 


of a master—a very different one—in | | | 
the same field, that the principal aim RICHARD BURGIN Conducting | || 
f Mahler’s instrumentation was | Til} 
: larity even in the : 


to 
mbination of or- : 
| I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio | | 


achieve the highest ¢ EEE EES IES Ee Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 36 


most complicated co ea 
he reached it 
d that he II. Larghetto 


4 chestral voices, an 
P ti . oqe ” | 
af with unfailing mastery. . III. Scherzo: Allegro | 
ae : IV. Allegro molto , 
aM HT 
it | a eee “Attis,” for Orchestra with Chorus and Tenor Solo it 
f (First performance) : Hl ) | 
a | 
ip. INTERMISSION FELL 
At ) } ' 
fi ey 0 aa an ae sare Symphony No. 2, in C minor, Op. 17 (HA | 
I. Andante sostenuto . | } | : 
II. Andantino marziale Bleli eee he. 
aq in _. 


Ill. Scherzo: Allegro molto vivace 
IV. Finale: Moderato assai ) 


te ge ee a 
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: : wo. 
2 - ae po rs 
a x at alinid 
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CHORUS FROM THE 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
ELLIOT FORBES, Conductor | 
i 


et i Se ce 


ROBERT PRICE, Tenor 
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‘Audience Stunned by Impact 





By Harold Rogers 


Of Suikingly Origine: Music 


French and the ye 


had been | tion in the most vivid terms 
possible of the ancient blood rites 


If the audience 
ar 1913, the 
5 \of a cult dedicated to the wor- 


world premiére of Robert Moev ( 
q\ship of Attis and Cybele. 


aused 


“Adtis? would have © 
greater scandal than that of Ty Jae 


Stravinsky’s “L 
temps.” 


tonian, the yea 
matter how stunne 
fied a Boston audience Cc 
‘somehow manage 

ihands for some polite applause. 


| 


day when Richard Burgin (still | 

pinchhitting for Charles Munch) | highways. 

eonducted the first performance | His score calls also for a mixed 
‘chorus and tenor soloist, though 


e Sacre du Prin- | Mr. Moevs was inspired by the, 
/Carmen LXIIl of Catullus. He 

But the audience was Bos- | chose a strong subject on which 
r 1960; and no|to paint a shocking scene, an 

d and horri- | what is more. he did it with 

an be, it | stupefying success. How can one 

lassify him? As a romantic, per- 


s to find its\c 

gee or impressionist, but with 
4 modern tongue. This man is 
he is blazing 


This is what happened yester- 
following no trails; 


of the most astonishing work to 
: | they are given such a secondary 


be heard in Symphony Hall since 
Leonard Bernstein conducted | piace to the orchestra that one 
;was often tempted to forget 


| Messiaen’s ten-movement “Tur- 

| n199 ; ‘them, The Harvard Glee Club 
. O, : , , 

angalila” ten seasons 38 , | and Radcliffe Choral Society per- 


The extraordinary thing about | opmed commendably, as did the 
the conduc~ 


Mr. Moevs’ “Attis” is that 1t ap~_ ] 
pears to have sprung -full grown | rong Pag te pion elgg 
like Minerva from the head of) cv nhon ge oe ie e Boston 
Jove. Apart from a few minor | rhe sont oa 1" 
echoes of Bartok’s orchestration | oiqg ented 4 pitegen Rigtrelh te 
‘(some harmonic or sul ponticello | gcey f 7" h 43 y 
effects in the strings), Mr, | ova or either positive OF 
Moevs’ music bounds on the | negative reasons) that. he 
th ¢ avant ina | enone among the musiciaris 
‘pains with no apP E | Saas key performers, especi~ 
pene. 0 aa jally the percussion players. 
| eager; 
| What is it like? Well, it is not! 
like “Le Sacre,” oF “Bluebeard’s 
{ Castle,” or “Wozzeck,” though 
perhaps all three may have 
served as launching bases. “At- 
| tis,” as a piece of musical archi- 
| tecture, is made up of elements | 
| of awe-inspiring design. Fierce 
‘tensions are built by moving 


| gigantic chords chromatically, 
either in parallel or contrary 
motion. Brasses growl, bite, and 
snarl. Tempos remain largely in 
flux, breathing, one might say; 
when breath is needed. Percus- 
\s10n is earthy, exotic, madden-~ 


ng. 
All these elements are em- 
ployed to create a mood of vl0- 
onal illustra- 


lent paganism, a t 


-_-— — 
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atullus and All the Cats 
Modern Music, Ancient 
Rites Rock Symphon 

/ 


‘Beste ( [obe 
(front p@q¢) By CYRUS DURGIN (3 *. 


Robert W. M 

| “ort W. Moevs, hi 

aia own the middle mesticitv: n away from do- 

ra P of Symphony Hall yes ee 

erday afternoon and ne 

: leaped “Why, it’ 

nimbly u ; Pp y, it’s just : ' 
pon the stage. never left those ical Ba: 


+o 


Pausi 
sing just long enough children.” 


SYMPHONY 
Page Twelve 


to pump the ri 

right ha 
et Richard Hah 
the tall, thin boyish-looking 
a oa of Harvard’s music 
ia ‘) then dashed up to the 
hi estra to shake with per 
aq en Charlie Smith +5 
at larlie, and five other per- 
-ussionists, had just worked 
Ps Screg on Moevys’ “se 
OF Spr ir Ai world premi- 
ial tis,” a wild if not 
weeny Sabnain c of what many 
re on § ymphony subscribers 

all that awful modern 
Sic. act 

Moevs, wavin | at 
min sections pe aa 
ra and beamipg excitedly, 
wee plainly happy. — 
sen — the audience? 
hea aoe jis could laugh 
deed eo gs hci ec gl 

aughi 

a much of its oe 
ers were happy, too; some 


were plainly outraged. | Soe Shc ame 
MOEVS 





. —— —— —~ 








“They ought to have hired 


Ethel Merman for the tenor | 
solo,” said another. “mthel is |Catullus, which classicist Sir 


the only voice I know who |Paul Harvey describes, with a 
could have been heard above | proper discretion, as “a strange 
that racket.” poem in galliambics on, the’ 
“Many people I know, and ‘legend of Attis, a young man 


many I do not, glanced with represented as becoming, in a 

te mpathetic quizzi- frenzy, an acolyte of the god- 
. ~~ . ied d ret the dess Cybele, undergoing the. 
cality, and averre at the | awful initiation by emascula-| 
Globe’s chronicler had his |tion; then realizing with vain) 


work cut out for this morn- regrets the loss of his former 


nig? life.” 
ing’s paper. : | 
/ Heaven knows what will be Sir James G. Frazer has a 
graphic paragraph, too: 


ig eaniaggar sina Raaragy “Stirred by the wild barbaric’ 
said to rhyme with waves, music of clashing cymbals, | 
may rest assured he has rumbling . drums, | droning) 
caused more ructions, prob- horns, and screaming flutes, the 
| ably, than has anyone else at inferior clergy whirled about, 
a Friday Symphony since the jin the dance with wagglins 
‘introduction here, decades heads and streaming hair, until,' 
, rapt into a frenzy of excite-| 
3 ment and insensible to pain, 
they gashed their bodies with 
potsherds or slashed them with 
knives in order to bespatter the 
altar and the sacred tree with 
their flowing blood.” 
All this, if you can imagine, 
| at a Symphony concert in the 
City ef Boston! 


Moevs has done well, in his 
depictive aim, with his disson- 
ance, his instrumental ‘sound 
effects”; his complex rhythms 
with wood-chopping chords 
reminiscent of Carl Orff (who 
also was fascinated by Catul- 
lus!), and in the overpowering 
tension, beating, thumping, 
screaming, cacophony of his 
score. By way of contrast, 
there are some soft and mys- 
terious pages, too. 

















RICHARD BURGIN 


ago, of Stravinsky’s “The Rite 
of Spring” and “Seven, They 
Are Seven,” by Sergei Pro- 
kofieff. 

“Attis”? is a musical depic- 
tion of the bloody rites of the 
Phrygian goddess Cybele, de- 
rived from the 63d Carmen of 


a 





| 
| 


—_— 


ne “The Rite of Spring,” but 
| seems to fall into sectio | | 
A Little to the Rite by sey : vg) 

That Richard Burgin a 





Though he d | 
oes not | conduc , 
the Say SO, ucted | 
suggest 12-ton prathie a which Charles Neneh. "reper ay 
| -tone technic, s | still r tte py rtedly | 
sky's “Rite.” H of Stravin. Could manage all oe 
. >. He has cal j ali the metri- | 
stellt ales. 2 S used a 4 involvements and | 
s-——1N this ‘NO”C mic diffi " . rhyth- 
me case | culties 
ri gee fea Harvard Glee | mous tribute ro his binotertas | 
lines of Cétaiun. te, selected | Sees nou mPhony eek ag Bh 
» ’ remain-. 7 SVm : 
ber 5 conveyed,” as perl ven and Peosinns by Beetho- 
words it, by the instrumemis, {2% SUbstituted for Respigh 
| st nes of Catullus’ “The Pines of vespighi's 
‘gram book rar In the pro- were pretty much lost aaa Ge 
’ A. 1s 


only in Latin! Plas, - 
J ; me Way It seems to ine. no 

Moevs also al | eke cannot avoid the salen eh | 

tenor part, in which j bel aa Be next from Moevs? | 

en ’ | att g “Ospec i 

Mr pen bidlaes. we | inal pect might be terri- 

0 ‘papi | | 

hie hddea 0b Price could ASE Se fag | 

° Tee th aa . 

“Attis” bp ie on tour. Burgin ‘will ee 

difficult egge be fearfully uct, Feb. 26 and 27, Hi de! 

LO] every mM AE mith S) Conc rt i INC C-, 

‘concerned. Certainly aor nae 'Mahler’s Dated Pane and) 

Mat per-| | ona Symphony. In 





‘Cussion epi | 
| ‘pisode mu | the me | 
| st | antime, w 
bergen 4 nightmare to its bn down. , We all may cool | | 
rs. is secti : 
LT aaron, we ee THE BOs ——— 
Portion of “Attis” which pest) UTRA perlenrsd MPHONY ORCHES-| 
rather indescribable way, = *) 6 earetaay afternoon app ony, Hall, 
not mak does! | eat tonight at 8:30! and will re— 
ake effect as an entity,|) | Richard Bu Friday-Saturdeoe Pro~ | 
A » al of ‘ha Urein | conducted j eet ies. 
—— Cl Munch. Th2/!-indisposed heed i] 


Sym prosram: B ate at 
We Meaty. No.2; in D major: Robert, 

j A : pay 1S : ( 11 ~ “¥ | 
| Club mem Ders of the Horyoeworm-| 
| ee Rc gradcliffe Choral oe gece | 
Tchaikovsky: Symmphoe assisting) :| 
c . <a . oYMpnonyv ity * Sig 
minor, “Little Bussia * No, -2, in| 


—— | 

















18 & Moevs chooses 

lagainst tenor voice and Da 
the entire battery of the percus- 
cussion, apparently describing the 
raptures of the followers of the 


lcontrived, it’s true, than Loeffler 
or the Prokofieff of the Scythian 
Suite; but in those instances there 


“Posle. iereld™ 
g Feb, [760 eal 
is a more clearly defined attitude 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rich- 
@rd Burgin conducting, presented the 
1éth program of the 79th season yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Robert Price 
was the tenor soloist. The program will 
be repeated tonight at 8:30: 


a maior 
ey Sak te eBags igh: Beethoven 
a“ ’” for Orchestra with | 
sey MO and Tenor Solo antes 
= minor, 
Bymphony_No. 2, inc Tchaikowsky 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 


It is interesting to compare 
“Attis,” the Robert Moevs com- 
position which had a world pre- 
miere by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday, with “A 
Pagan Poem,” by Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler, played by: the or 
ghestra early in the season. Both 
yare self-conscious, stylized, rather} 
academic works inspired by 
classic literary sources; but Loel- 
fler succeeds where Moevs fails. 


Why? The difference, I'd say, 
lies in the attitude of the com 
poser toward: his subject matter. 
Loeffler’s romantic Impressionist 
style conveys his personal feeling 
for the picturesque, as he saw it, 
in Greek life. Mr. Moevs neo- 
classic idiom is a deliberate pro- 
grammatic attempt to reproduce 
in modern terms a barbaric pagan 
irite of orgiastic mutilation. 
| In short, one is an art for. 
_ art’s sake, pre-Raphaelite, velvet 
| knee-breeches musical  state- 

ment; and it is redeemed from 

claptrap by the sincerity of the 
emotional content. R ob ert 

Moevs, on the other hand, Is not 

concerned with the expression 

of intimate subjective Reg negg « 

se, it seems to me, 1S 
wy cae a classical religious 
ceremony an aesthetic experi- 
ence significant for our time. 


[t's Contrived 


Somehow I just can’t believe 
that a talented 39-year-old com- 
poser from La Crosse, Wisconsin, | 
is as inspired by the pomp of 
ancient Phrygian worship as 
that. The approach of the com- 
poser toward his materials, to be- 
gin with, is contrived. No more 


——— oe 


toward a cultural tradition, Mr. | god. Large and small snare drum 
tenor drum, bass drum, triangle, 


Moevs’ idiom does not allow him) 


either the dreamy passion of a 


Loeffler or the innovatory force 
of a Prokofieff; for it is, in fact, 
merely a repetition of the prin- 
ciples of Schoenberg; and it calls 
attention to itself aggressively. 
One has the feeling of cleverness: 
and precocity, although the im-| 
pulse behind it all is, doubtless- 
ly, urgent, 


At any rate, to bring off the 
piece would require perfect con- 
trol of all the musical elements. 
The program is derived from the 
*“*Attis” of the Roman poet, Catul- 
lus, one of the former Alexandrine 
works contrasting strongly in 
mood with his heart-breaking 
lyrics to his fickle girl friend, 
Clodia. It describes the ecstatic 
cult of the followers of Attis and 
Cybele, two fertility deities. 


Mr. Moevs carefully follows 
the frenzied metric line of 
Catullus in his rhythmic 
scheme. The music is not writ- 
ten in absolute serial technique, 
but stays within hailing dis- 
tance; the strings ascend and 
descend endless chromatic | 
scales punctuated by dissonant 
brass proclamations. The at- 


| mosphere is as exotic as the 


sound of a theremin; but once \ 
the mood was established I 
found myself lost and baffled 


in the shimmer of plangent up- | 
per harmonics. | 


Splendid Job 


| Here the chorus entered: and 
‘so far as I could determine Har- 
vard and Radcliffe did a splendid; 
job under Elliot Forbes. The tim- 
bre and unison of the chorus 
seemed commendable enough in 
selected lines from Catullus: and 
‘the tenor soloist, Robert Price, 
made his entrance with a dram- 
atc ringing cry, From then on. 
‘from where I was sitting, he might 
as well have been vocalizing un- 


all; derwater, 


coped valiantly with the 





crotali (small cymbals), wood! | gli % 

, tambourine. 1 glissandi; and presented charm- 
ie — §0s, gong, |ing interpretations of the Bee- 
am-tam, tom-tom, xylophone and/ |thoven and Tchaikowski, 


marimba thunder madly in ting-| 


ling Afro-Cuban rhythms. 


It’s a fine ending to the ie 7 
and I couldn’t be more i | 
if Stan Kenton had been loosed. 
in Symphony Hall. A vallid cere.. 


The substitution of the Tchai- 
kowsky Second for ‘‘The Pines 
of Rome,” originally scheduled, 
lent the program more sym- 
metry—the comparison of two 


yet drowning out the chorus and 
soloist declared technical miscal- 
culation, the abrupt coup © be- 
trayed the music’s lack of the 
cohesive, ‘“‘Attis,’ I’m afraid, 


behind it. 


though my personal predilection 
was for the Respighi. Mr, Bur- 
‘gin brought out the lyric aspects 
of Beethoven’s Second, somewhat 
at the expense ~of animation. 


Second was a gem, however. 


hasn't got a sustaining viewpojnt| His reading of Tchaikowsky’s 


Warm Greeting 


Mr. Moevs, a tall, dark-haired 
man of youthful appearance, 
vaulted to the stage and was 
greeted warmly. The response 
might also have been for the 


‘The score is one of the Jleast- 
‘played of Tchaikowsky’s, and is 


' exceedingly melodic, delicate 


and mature. Mr. Burgin’s ren- 


-|dering was sensitive everywhere. 


Next week the Boston Sym- 
phony is on tour, Richard Burgin 
returns on Feb, 26-27 with Mah- 





_ tympani and percussion; and 
reading from left to right 
Everett Firth, Harold Farhber- 
man, Charles Smith, Harold 
Thompson and Arthur Press 
covered themselves with glory. 


ler’s ‘‘Resurrection’’ Symphony 
and Hindemith’s ‘‘Konzertmusik 
‘for String and Brass,’’ Op. 50, 








“ATTIS,” ror ORCHESTRA WITH CHORUS AND TENOR SOLO 
(after Catullus) 
By Rosert W. Moevs 


é Born in La Crosse, Wisconsin, December 2, 1921 





The following orchestra is called for: 3 flutes and piccolo, 2 ob 
= clarinet in E-flat, clarinet in B-flat and bass clarinet, 2 keeuual se A: 
nae ca ae a. and bass trumpet in E-flat, 3 trombones and pee 
i 7 » timpani, percussion and strings. The percussion instruments 

st of a large and small snare drum, tenor drum, bass drum (laid flat), triangle 
, , 


crotali (small cymbals), wood blocks bia! 
, » tambourine, bon 
xylophone, marimba. 89S, gong, tam-tam, tom-tom, 


R. Moevs has provided the following inf | 
M of his score: 5 Mormation on the subject 


Attis is a Phrygian and Lydian divi 


nity wh ies, i 
and myth.of the goddess Cybele che . yY who occupies, in the cult 


ame position as that of Adonis 


ee 





“Poste. jyerald 
'S Feb, 1960 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rich- 
ard Burgin conducting, presented the 
16th program of the 79th season yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Robert Price 
was the tenor soloist. The program will 
be repeated tonight af 8:30: 

oi maior, 
peemenony Ne. it Beethoven 
“Attis’’ for Orchestra with . 
aaah MIRA and Tenor Solo Moevs | 
4 minor, 
pynenory agile Tchaikowsky 


—- 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 


It is interesting to compare 
“Attis,’ the Robert Moevs com- 
position which ‘had a world pre- 
Imiere by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday, with “A 
Pagan Poem,” by Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler, played by the or 
'ghestra early in the season. Both 
are self-conscious, stylized, rather’ 





\contrived, it’s true, than Loeffler 


or the Prokofieff of the Scythian 
Suite; but in those instances there 
is a more clearly defined attitude 
toward a cultural tradition, Mr. 
Moevs’ idiom does not allow him 
either the dreamy passion of a 
Loeffler or the innovatory force 
of a Prokofieff; for it is, in fact, 
merely a repetition of the prin- 
ciples of Schoenberg; and it calls 
attention to itself aggressively.) 
One has the feeling of cleverness: 
and precocity, although the im-, 
pulse behind it all is, doubtless- 
ly, urgent, 


At any rate, to bring off the 
piece would require perfect con- 
trol of all the musical elements. 
The program is derived from the 
“Attis” of the Roman poet, Catul- 
lus, one of the former Alexandrine 
works contrasting strongly in 
mood with his heart-breaking 
lyrics to his fickle girl friend, 
Clodia. It describes the ecstatic 


For Mr..Moevs chooses to pit 


against tenor voice and ch 

the entire battery of the era 
cussion, apparently describing the 
raptures of the followers of the 
god. Large and small snare drum 
tenor drum, bass drum, triangle. 
crotali (small cymbals), wood 
blocks; tambourine, bongos, gong | 
tam-tam, tom-tom, xylophone and| 


Since Dr. Munch was still ill 
with flu, Richard Burgin con- 
ducted, and once again notably. 
“Attis’” imposes inhuman  de- 
mands on a conductor, but he 
coped valiantly with the endless 
glissandi; and presented charm- 
ing interpretations of the Bee- 
thoven and Tchaikowski, 







ing. Abeta danas “ ting. The substitution of the Tchai- 
It’s a fine ending to the piece:| |kowsky Second for “The Pines 
and k couldn’t be more surprised, |Of Rome,” originally scheduled, 
: an Kenton had been loosed jlent the program more _ sym- 
in Symphony Hall. A vallid cere., |metry—the comparison of two 
bral essay suddenly took on life—| |¢@ly symphonies by masters— 
yet drowning out the chorus and: | oe : 
ciation, the arene a e| (gan, Brought. out the lyric: sapocts 
on, a coup : he.| | 2! ght out the lyric aspe 
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cohesive, ‘‘Attis,” I’m afraid | at the expense animation. 
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ind it. ‘} second was a gem, however. 
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Mr. Moevs, a tall, dark-haireq | |2Md mature. Mr. Burgin’s ren- 
man of youthful appearance, | | dering was sensitive everywhere. 
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pei eae | inspired b cult of the followers of Attis and vaulted | 
inary it amettel out Leel. Cybele, two fertility deities. greeted vera.” tee reais Next week the Boston Sym- | ' 
fler succeeds where Moevs fails. Mr. Moevs carefully follows . cane P50 have beer for the com fy lng ER ra Ran 1] 
| ; , : : _ tympani Sane | » Msl Wit N- | 
Whv? The difference, I'd say. the frenzied metric line of | reading aad ggg een and | |ler’s “Resurrection” Symphony | 
li a the attitude of the com: Catullus in his rhythmic Everett Firth Ho to right, | land Hindemith’s “‘Konzertmusik f 
seculhanagge das scheme. The music is not writ- » Harold Farber- || : 


poser toward. his subject matter. 
Loeffler’s romantic Impressionist 
style conveys his personal feeling 
for the picturesque, as he saw it, 
in Greek life. Mr. Moevs neo- 
classic idiom is a deliberate pro- 
lgrammatic attempt to reproduce 
‘in modern terms a barbaric pagan 
‘rite of orgiastic mutilation. 
} 
| Th short, one is an art for 
art’s sake, pre-Raphaelite, velvet 
knee-breeches musical  state~ 
| ment; and it is redeemed from 
claptrap by the sincerity of the 
emotional content. Robert 


Moevs, on the other hand, is not | 


concerned with the expression 
of intimate subjective feelings: 
his purpose, it seems to me, 1s 
to make a classical religious 
ceremony an aesthetic experl- 
ence significant for our time. 


It's Contrived 


sw 


Somehow I just can’t believe 


ten in absolute serial technique, 
but stays within hailing dis- 
tance; the strings ascend and 
descend endless chromatic 
scales punctuated by dissonant 
brass proclamations. The at- 
|} mosphere is as exotic as the 
sound of a theremin; but once 
| the mood was established I 
found myself lost and baffled 


eee eee 


we 


in the shimmer of plangent up- 
per harmonics, 


‘Splendid Job 


| Here the chorus entered: and 
so far as I could determine Har-' 
ivard and Radcliffe did a splendid 
\job under Elliot Forbes, The tim-| 
lbre and unison of the chorus 
seemed commendable enough in 
selected lines from Catullus: and 
‘the tenor soloist, Robert Price, 
made his entrance with a dram- 
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man, Charles Smith, H arold tor String and Brass,” Op. 50. 


Thompson and Arthur Press 
covered themselves with glory. 


ATTIS,” For ORCHESTRA WITH CHORUS AND T ENOR SOLO 
(after Catullus) 
By Rosert W. Moevys 


Born in La Crosse, Wisconsin, December 2, 1921 








The following orchestra is called for: 3 flutes and piccolo, 2 ob 
horn, clarinet in E-flat, clarinet in B-flat and bass clarinet, : heatane = pint 
os horns, 3 trumpets and bass trumpet in E-flat, 3 trombones an pore: 

Pp, celesta, plano, timpani, percussion and strings. The percussion instruments 


consist of a large and small snare drum, teno 
; , r drum, bass d i 
crotali (small cymbals), wood blocks, tambourine, bon a 2 





that a talented 39-year-old com-| ,atic ringing cry, From then on, 
poser from La Crosse, Wisconsin, | ‘from where I was sitting, he might 
is as inspired by the pomp of| as well have been vocalizing un- 
ancient Phrygian worship as all derwater, 

that. The approach of the com- 

poser toward his materials, to be- 

gin with, is contrived. No more 


Os, : 
xylophone, marimba. 50S, gong, tam-tam, tom-tom, 


M®* Moevs has provided the followin 


of his score: 
Attis is a Phrygian and Lydian divini 
and myth of the goddess Cybele, the Sa 
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1 ange rays the author of the poem that served as the 
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vie pea rage the portrayal of this subject, of a remar 
priately, ga ' 


impetuosity: 
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that Grigrnaity th n This rushing, impetuous line is the * gi 
cee pear of Attis; the first section of the ne i 
Seatac ol ides vhothnai drive initiated by the first two lines: 
resu 


aria 
Super alta vectus Attis || celeri rate maria 


tetigit 
Phrygium ut nemus citato || cupidé pede git 


multuous seas to 
joy and exultation of sailing a palcie sabi i nysterious forest 
The joy av lso is there. In Phrygia, Attis enters the 1 3 US al 
and also 1S , : na 
’ ina “i Cybele, becomes totally subjected to her, and y 
sacre 4 , ’ 


ighly 
foreign to the rational, hig 
ch barbaric frenzy, so / 
en lrg mind. Attis became the example of the fate + ge 
cl _ a sensitive and civilized young man who succumbs ~ t “8 ht , 
m . ism that surrounds him. Callimachus is presumed (by aed 
aa sp have been the author of the poem that served as the basis 
witz 
llus. | . 
zg ake devised a particular metric scheme, Paes PP 
1 of this subject, of a rema1 
lliambic, for the portraya 
priately, ga 
ty: 
MET eee eed eee: iy 
d of a foot indic 
earance of the caesura at the en 
fons entity as two parts were individual lines. Catullus — 
rant ” this division. ‘This rushing, impetuous line is the poin a 
peat for the music of Attis; the first section of the work is 
haa vr the rhythmic drive initiated by the first two lines: 


Super alta vectus Attis || celeri rate maria 
Phrygium it nemus citato | cupidé pede tetigit 
ili ip over tumultuous seas to 
tion of sailing a swift ship o 
The joy and exulta 








a canon a 3 per au 
method of combinin 


plexes, such as the tripodies and tet 
26 of Attis in fact reads: 


up following the Greek 


rapodies of the Prosodiakoi; line 


“Quo nos decet citatis celerare tripudiis,” 


there are two fundamental jdeas. 
or quasi-glissando: th 
subsequent to the wor 


Melodically, 
the glissando, 
measure 267, 


The first is that of 


© second appears in the flute in 
ds “silvis redimita”: 





, 
PP, SEecEeRissirro 


The first twent 


y-six lines of Attis, which are those used for this 
music, follow (the 


italicized words are those actually sung): 
Super alta vectus Attis celeri rate maria 


Phrygium ut nemus citato cupide pede tetigit 


Adiitque Opaca, silvis redimita, loca deae, 
Stimulatus ibi furenti rab 


Devolvit ilei acuto sibj po 
Itaque ut relicta sensit sib 
Etiam recente terrae sola 
Niveis citata cepit manibi 
Typanum tuom, Cybelle, 
Quatiensque terga taurei teneris cava digitis 
Canere haec suis adortast tremebunda comitibus. 
“A gite ite ad alta, Gallae, Cybeles nemora simul, 
Simul ite, Dindymenae dominae vaga pecora, 
Aliena quae petentes velut exules loca 
Sectam meam ©xecutae duce me mihi comites 
Rapidum salum tulistis truculentaque pelage 
Et corpus evirastis Veneris nimio odio, 


Hilarate erae Citatis erroribus animum. 
Mora tarda m 


le, vagus animi, 
ndera silice. 

i membra sine viro, 
sanguine maculans 
is leve typanum, 
tua, mater, initia, 
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Ubi sacra sancta acutis ululatibus agitant, 
Ubi suevit illa divae volitare vaga cohots: 
Quo nos decet citatis celerare =" sip Na | 
B.C., } 
rg a page ite nee © ie ohh movement of es 
_aglee : ws troduced into Latin literature the refinement an 
“new poets, pre iia poetry. Catullus is the best of these poets, 
a ga individual: even Attis, in this myth, shows the imprint 
and tne , 


of the strong, human personality of Catullus. 


rvard in 1942. After service 
5 a pee a ridges . na cle with Nadia Boulanger 
ee ee He then returned to Harvard to take a Master's 
ine ne M vga wo with Walter Piston and Archibald T. Davi- 
ow ‘ie wal EE of the American Academy singed bo Pic 
son. Saae 
- In Rome he composed several works, inc 
ete He is now on the music faculty .. a 
This composer’s Fourteen Variations for Orc ° : ot tigeouge eg 
at these concerts by Leonard Bernstein on Apri E onion baer 
“1 Three Movements was commissioned for t e Sak 
seat a the Cleveland Orchestra and performed in Clevelan p 
sag Other works include a Piano Sonata, a “Cantata Sacra, 
declan Quacill and a Sonata for Violin Unaccompanied. 


ENTR’ACTE 
A ROMAN ORGY 





tris (or Atys) and Cybele were Phrygian deities, the peer 59° 
A and the matron goddess of fertility. Cybele was the eartl i’ 1 . 
Attis the personification of new birth. Sir James G. Frazer, in pry 
Attis Osiris (in The Golden Bough), compares the religions a 
East and shows how each of the three youths was connected wit os 
miracle of the awakening of life in the spring. Adonis was broug : 
into Greece as beloved by Venus; Attis was beloved by Cybele an 
presumably worshipped in Rome when the image of Cybele was casei 
duced there at a ceremony of blood sacrifice to ensure favorable crops. 
In these rites Attis is believed to have been represented in Rome 1n 
ie legends about Attis are various. In one version Cybele “tp 
Attis were lovers, as were Venus and Adonis. It was said that, like 
Adonis, Attis was gored by a wild boar. Another version has it that 
he was her son, by a virgin birth. His death may or may not Ne ae 
caused by castration, which may or may not have been self-inflictec 
The legend had it that he was transformed into a pine tree. His 
resurrection was a part of the principle of renewing life. His castration 








was associated with the castration of the priests of Cybele, a custom 
which was observed when the rites were im 


and these rites must have ins 
the poet of Verona. 


The festival began at the vernal] 
Frazer, “w 


ported to Rome in 204 B.c., 
pired the 6grd of the Carmina by Catullus, 


equinox. “A pine tree,” writes 
as cut in the woods and brought into the sanctuary of Cybele, 


where it was treated as a great divinity. The duty of carrying the 
sacred tree was entrusted to a guild of tree-bearers. The trunk was 
swathed like a corpse with woolen bands and decked with wreaths of 
violets, for violets were said to have sprung from the blood of Attis, 
as roses and anemones from the blood of Adonis: and the effigy of the 
young man, doubtless Attis himself, was tied to the middle of the 
stem. ... The third day, the twenty-fourth of March, was known as 
the Day of Blood: the Archigallus or High Priest drew blood from 
his arms and presented it as an offering. Nor was 
his bloody sacrifice. 

“Stirred by the wild barbaric music of clash 
drums, droning horns, and screaming flutes, the 
about in the dance with waggling heads and 
into a frenzy of excitement and insensible 
bodies with potsherds or slashed them with 
the altar and the sacred tree with their fl 
rite probably formed part of the mourning for Attis and may have 
been intended to strengthen him for the resurrection.” Sir James 


further “conjectures,” that “it was on the same Day of Blood and for psig] 
the same purpose that the novices sacrificed their virility.” : 


he alone in making 


ing cymbals, rumbling 
inferior clergy whirled | 
streaming hair, until, rapt 
to pain, they gashed their 
Knives in order to bespatter 
owing blood. The ghastly 


J. N. B. 
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Seventeenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 20, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 27, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


HINDEMITH... Konzertmusik for String and Brass Instruments, Op. go 


I. Méassig schnell, mit Kraft 
Il. Lebhaft; langsam; lebhaft 


MAHLER _..... Symphony in C minor, No. 2, for Orchestra, 
Soprano and Alto Solos, and Mixed Chorus 


I. Allegro maestoso. Mit durchaus ernstem und feterlichem Ausdruck 
(With serious and solemn expression throughout) 


II. Andante moderato. Sehr gemachlich (Very leisurely) 


INTERMISSION 


In ruhig fliessender Bewegung (In quietly flowing movement) 
“Orlicht” (Primal Light) — Contralto Solo, Sehr feierlich, aber schlicht; 


Choralmdassig (Very solemn, but simple; like a chorale) 
Finale. (Chorus. Soprano and Contralto Solos) 


aetna 


CHORUS PRO MUSICA 
ALFRED NASH PATTERSON, Conductor 


Soloists 
NANCY CARR, Soprano 
EUNICE ALBERTS, Contralto 
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AN ANNIVERSARY 

The present season is the fortieth of 
Richard Burgin as concert-master of this 
Orchestra. He has been familiar to our 
subscription audiences through the years 
in his leading position at the first desk, 
and as the conductor of many notable 
concerts. (He was appointed Assistant 
Conductor in 1935 and Associate Con- 
ductor in 1943.) The list of his pro- 
grams, if there were space for it here, 
would call up many inspiring memories. 
Of Mahler’s symphonies he has con- 
ducted the First, the Third (in part), 
the Fourth, the Fifth, the Ninth, the 
Tenth (Adagio) and Das Lied von der 


Erde. It is not necessary to add that 


Mahler is by no means his only love 
among the composers. The occasions 
when an unexpected emergency has re- 
quired performances with little or no 
rehearsal on his part are remembered 
as live and imaginative where a little 
more than safe fulfillment of the letter 
of the score might reasonably be ex- 
pected. Mr. Burgin has, of course, a 
triple function at the Boston Symphony 
concerts. As soloist he has performed 
concertos by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, Glazounoff 
and Sibelius. 

In addition to these activities within 
the symphony concert sphere, Mr. Bur- 
gin has often played in quartet perform- 
ances and conducted chamber groups. 
There is perhaps no member of this 
Orchestra with quite his degree of self- 
less musical zeal and tireless energy in 
pursuing his art. His enthusiasm for 
music and music before all else is readily 
imparted to the many young musicians 
who have worked with him. This applies 
both to pupils and to the student orches- 
tras at Tanglewood and the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, and the Orchestra in 
Portland, Maine, groups which he has 
led when his already full schedule has 
permitted. 

This adventuring spirit, extending 
{rom creative instruction at the student 
level to creative interpretation at the 
highest professional level, is rare indeed, 
and is the good fortune of any musical 


community. 


EXTRA OPEN REHEARSAL 

The next of the series of Open 
Rehearsals, which will take place on 
Thursday, March 10, having been sold 
out by subscription, an extra Open 
Rehearsal is announced for next Thurs- 
day evening, March 3, at 7:30. Charles 
Munch will then be preparing the pro- 
gram for March 4-5. 
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EXTRA OPEN REHEARSAL 

The next of the series of Open 
Rehearsals, which will take place on 
Thursday, March 10, having been sold 
out by subscription, an extra Open 
Rehearsal is announced for next Thurs- 
day evening, March 4, at 7:30. Charles 
Munch will then be preparing the pro- 
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AN ANNIVERSARY 


The present season is the fortieth of 
Richard Burgin as concert-master of this 
Orchestra. He has been familiar to our 
subscription audiences through the years 
in his leading position at the first desk, 
and as the conductor of many notable 
concerts. (He was appointed Assistant 
Conductor in 1935 and Associate Con- 
ductor in 1943.) The list of his pro- 
grams, if there were space for it here, 
would call up many inspiring memories. 
Of Mahler’s symphonies he has con- 
ducted the First, the Third (in part), 
the Fourth, the Fifth, the Ninth, the 
Tenth (Adagio) and Das Lied von der 





Erde. It is not necessary to add that 


Mahler is by no means his only love 
among the composers. The occasions 
when an unexpected emergency has re- 
quired performances with little or no 
rehearsal on his part are remembered 
as live and imaginative where a little 
more than safe fulfillment of the letter 
of the score might reasonably be ex- 
pected. Mr. Burgin has, of course, a 
triple function at the Boston Symphony 
concerts. As soloist he has performed 
concertos by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, Glazounoft 
and Sibelius. 

In addition to these activities within 
the symphony concert sphere, Mr. Bur- 
gin has often played in quartet perform- 
ances and conducted chamber groups. 
There is perhaps no member of this 
Orchestra with quite his degree of self- 
less musical zeal and tireless energy in 
pursuing his art. His enthusiasm for 
music and music before all else is readily 
imparted to the many young musicians 
who have worked with him. This applies 
both to pupils and to the student orches- 
tras at Tanglewood and the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, and the Orchestra in 
Portland, Maine, groups which he has 
led when his already full schedule has 
permitted. 

This adventuring spirit, extending 
from creative instruction at the student 
level to creative interpretation at the 
highest professional level, is rare indeed, 
and is the good fortune of any musical 
community. 


EXTRA OPEN REHEARSAL 
The next of the series of Open 





Rehearsals, which will take place on 
Thursday, March 10, having been sold 
out by subscription, an extra Open 
Rehearsal is announced for next Thurs- 
day evening, March 3, at 7:30. Charles 
Munch will then be preparing the pro- 
gram for March 4-5. 
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Mahler’s mighty ]j 
Mahler's y line rang awe. 
enspiringly through Saitihees | 
“et yesterday afternoon as the | 
a serra Soe phony Orchestra and 
? ard Burgin joined in a cata- 
clysmic interpretation of the com- 
eae Ss Second Symphony, one of 
e most dramatic of the entir 
musical literature. si 


It was a very fine 

pt ne performane 
= yr great work, which deals 
i me struggles and the yearn- 
wn of the human condition; the 
pong ay night pilgrimage through 
- interno to @ radiant exaltation. 
ine reading reflected the devo- 
tion of Mr. Burgin, whose sym- 
pathy with Mahler is close and 
neg the careful preparation 
? the Chorus Pro Musica under 
é red Nash Patterson, the splen- 
Hd musicianship of the orchestra 
and the soloists. Naney Carr 
ane. and Eunice Alberts, con- 


There were, however 
faults, unrelated to the Pri 
architecture or to the musical 
eee In scheduling the 

indemith Konzertmusik—a well 
and compelling piece—Mr. Bur- ) 
Ein chose a score similar in 
density and weight to the 
Resurrection” Symphony. This 
diminished somewhat the shat- 
tering Dies Irae effect of the 
opening movement and its de- 
parture from accepted sym- 
Phonic form, revolutionary for 
Its period. To my way of think- 
Ing, the Second should not he 
preceded by a contemporary 
who must inevitably owe much 
to Mahler, but by a representa- 

are ss aman composer, one of 
e contrasting shorter wor 
Beethoven or Mozart. rth 
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Mahler Specific 


Secondly, I’d sa 
y, Mahler’ - 
ond should be heard peed 
the full hour and 20 minutes’ 
er than split between the 
ond and third movements ge 
Mey d intermission is called be. 
: there has: to be a pause let 
pad pe where Mahler indicates 
ie aes odox five-minute halt at 
poy en of the first section. He 
anh not consider the musical 
a terial of the andante—a 
= ee Sch ubertian rondo—of 
fetal” ec 4 o. ‘ae imme. 
ae ideas evoked Bg : “d 
8. Hence the full stop. Mahler! 
quite specific on the point. af 
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— from these churlish rum-| 
lings, I listened to Richard Bur. 
va S ae of the "Raalinres. | 
neste ymphony with unalloved| 

Sure. The score has few! 
ss IS for breadth of vision, for| 
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73 a sincerity and passion of 

a —o S conducting wag a 
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plement: the musical design 
seve one, the co-ordination of 
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Mahler’s imagination, One 
could not help but muse what 
an operatic composer the latter 


might have been if he had 
| ol to place his gifts at the 


—e 


service of the theater. The 
canvas he chose was too vast 
for any stage, though—the stu- 
pendous sweep of man’s fate, 
the secred and profane, the 
salvos of tidal wrath before the 
Judgment Seat echoing through 
space and time and rising 
toward peaceful redemption. 
The tensions of this incredibly 
surging material require excite- 


' ment; but also a sturdy disci- 
| pline; and yesterday the Sec- 


ond had such a re-creation 


Haunting Timbre | 


The Chorus Pro Musica ( which 
couldn't be seated because of the 
massive orchestration needed ) 
acquired a haunting silvery timbre 
a capella. The attacks were de- 
cisive and the vocal ensemble pro- 
duced powerful, clearly-focussed 
sound at all levels. Both Miss 
Alberts and Miss Carr displayed 
a vocalism that was stylistically 
accurate, musical and highly a 
pressive. 


Still, it was Richard Burgin’s 
afternoon. As he came forward 
after the tremendous finale with 
its bells, timpany and stormy 
trumpets, modestly, making way 
for the soloists, he was engulfed 
by cheering that cont inued to 
shake the hall to the ramparts. 
We are indeed fortunate to have 
him in Boston, 


Next week Charles Munch is 
‘scheduled to return with the first 
American performance of Mar- 
tinu’s Fantasia Concertante for) 
Piano and Orchestra (Margrit | 
Weber, soloist); Honneget 's Sym- 
phony No. 2; excerpts from Act 
Ill of “Die Meistersinger , and 
Beethoven’s Suite from ‘Die Ges- 
chopfe Prometheus,” ballet. 
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temporary a master as Walton 
| Piston has told this writer in| 
in;/UNequivocal words, that this 
mphony,| Score “will bear endless study.” 
for one So it does, in a thousand de-| 
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al color, in-| 


I movement 
as the “Resurrection” 


| y of phrase; 
In the lyrical melody a the} 
second movement—played with| 
such - luminous beauty and 
“ esiggn, anes ease, yester. 
j ay; in the powerful d 
That makes: a formidable|°f the first movement; the 
sum total, for I venture re melting loveliness of the “Pri- 
d ink. that the “Resurrection”/Mal Light”; the vivid Imagina- 
ymphony is among  the|0n of the “Great Recall”. and 
world’s masterpieces. There|finally, the overwhelming vis-_ 
Will be those to disagree, to/10N of life eternal upon the’ 
ronsider too intellectually the|Wrds of Klopstock’s poem. _| 
heat and passion and pain of}, There were some of us who| 
Mahler’s so intensely persona] |/¢ft Symphony Hall with sing- 
music, and to dismiss it ag|!28 hearts, and they continued 
‘to sing long thereafter. 
_ Burgin conducted with 4 lov- 
Ing care and a mastery that 
could have left unrevealed no 
aspects of the Symphony. It 
was so “right” in every way 
that one may feel, not unreas- | 
onably, that it was as close 
as may be to perfection. 


the best of al] Best 3 
st ¢ : st in th 
general conception, best in 


execution instru 
mental 
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Chorus Superlative | | ; 
- Alfred Nash Patterson, in the : In R ° ° | 
preparation of the Chorus Pro , esurrection ym hon | | mee’ 
‘Musica, must have outdone . 7 "hI /e ae + By Harold R “a yi | ae 
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1ere was no doubt about nae, moment, | | | a 
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| By 


most difficult, for it must be 
exceedingly soft and yet have 
weight and be heard. Mature 
voices and a conductor’s ulti- 
‘mate cunning are required to 
‘bring it off. Yesterday that 
‘was achieved. Both soloists, 
with their clever, sensuous 


voices, dealt gorgeously with 


recallin ichar el 
and aetia’ igh gerry ae | He Wrote many funeral 
vociferous demonstratices ' y a | marches, yet through every one 
a triumph not on] fe ‘was | there sings a song of serenest 
Burgin but als for m Mr. faith In resurrection. It w ld 
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the program, Hindemith’s ex-’ 
‘cellent Concert Music, which, 
for astringent brevity made a 
good opening piece. But soon 
it was lost in the grandeurs 
‘and the glories of Mahler. | 

At the end there was a sus- 
‘tained ovation, the audience 
standing, applauding, cheering, 
whistling, and Burgin, toward 
the last, holding up Mahler’s 
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2 Sigel an orchestra no | “One day he did complain 
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| and then associate conductor, ! ; 7 eaten an Ware Ss with ie) the chorus stay on pitch from 
Richard Burgin is truly a'|| For all his musical learn- their . sf sal gry to increase} fone key to another. Well, when 
learned musician. He got that Ving and his ability, Burgin is 4 Sther fe ar a Bava on An-| {I first went to Bayreuth, the 
way both by study and experi-| ‘one of the most modest of men. another Hinde a , and still! |chorus got off pitch and when’) 
ence, and among other musici-||We had been referring to his Go Woe alt hie “te + ; it came time for the orchestra| 
ans he is regarded as an au-||splendid performance of Mah- Hcteks is learning, Richard] |tg eome in, the orchestra,| 
thority on matters relating to | ler’s “Resurrection” Symphony tf Sin: Inthe ane jet it stiffen though playing correctly, was| 
the violin and to conductin. : fawihin: : fen 1S Open and) | tone too low. Now what kind | 
Members of the Boston Sym-. : «T hate tradit; oh of a tradition is that? | 
phony have for him a respect : clared Galkacdantia SF ive | “Just last week, when the 
bordering on reverence. | them because shang spars None Pro Musica sang In | 
— pret ie Patsy ahler’s Symphony, at the 
Fund of Stories paorein cay ne ee ae first rehearsal with them I 
Over the years Burgin also know what the situation was |uSed the added instrumental 
has accumultaed a fund of and then they are not tradi. |P@tts which others have put in 
stores. with musical back- tions. Traditions are no good||‘N® score to help keep the 
ground, Yesterday, between in preparing music for per-| chorus on pitch. But soon I 
Boston Symphony rehearsals, formance. You have to do that! realized they were signing so 
he sat ’round a luncheon table by digging into the music it-||eautifully and so accurately, 

, at Symphony Hall and told a self.” and could sustain the right 
some. One was a personal ex- | pitch, that at the concerts I 
perience with the Finnish com- Jeft out all the instrumental] 
poser Jean Sibelius. _ ‘support except the little 

“I never really studied S1-| : Mahler had indicated.” 


belius’ Violin Concerto with 
him in the sense that he taught 
‘me how to play it,” smiled the 
twinkling-eyed Burgin. “But 
when I was concertmaster of 
the Helsinki Orchestra in Fin- 
land, I played a good deal for 
Sibelius, and came to know 
him well. | 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu s, 


a ertenmeenes 


at 8:30 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN _... Suite from “Die Geschépfe des Prometheus,” 
Ballet, Op. 43 

Overture 

Adagio 

(Cello Solo: SAMUEL MAyEs: Harp: BERNARD ZIGHERA: 

Flute: Dorior ANTHONY Dwyer; Clarinet: .Gino CIOFFI; 


Bassoon: SHERMAN WALT) 
Finale: Allegretto 


PEMCINE ss Fantasia Concertante for Piano and Orchestra 


I. Poco allegro, risoluto 
II. Poco andante 
Poco allegro 


(First performance in A merica) 


INTERMISSION 


HONEGGER _...*Symphony No. 2, for String Orchestra 


Molto moderato 
Adagio mesto 
Vivace, non troppo 


Excerpts from Act III, “Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg” 
Introduction — Dance of the Apprentices — 
Procession of the Mastersingers 


SOLOIST 
MARGRIT WEBER 


Miss WEBER uses the Steinway Piano 
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MARGRIT WEBER —. —— Con Ahi | 
Margrit Weber, born in Ziirich, : S : aes, na : = : — Ss | Cert aster Reaches 


studied with Max Egger at the Con- 


servatory there, graduated with honors . a ee . . 
at the age of 14, and shortly became |] a 3 ; ? ae yon 
. : : 3 b 9 dale § 


known as soloist with orchestra and in = ie : ee 

recitals in various European cities in- .  e ne Stra, the Oslo | 

cluding notable recitals with the singer 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. She has made Pod . activities have also includ 

two tours of the United States and (2am. . (Hi organization ed the 

Canada, but her present appearances {| gee: eee | | hie? tit. e Burgin | 

are her first in Boston. a se es ti i “ service as | 
Such re=/ 


vel, : . 
he goo : 
“4 . Berkshire | 

glewood, he| 

£e of chamber music | 


conducting closely with students, | 


long unheard at these concerts, is ap- | e first chair | Chestras, many amateur or-| 
' note or of many Besides his 


propriate in that this year marks the a. 3 . = ir a bdihilee asi 

150th anniversary of the composers Hae . Bee 3 Bex h terhationgua op Bursin i: | 
A birthday anniversary in April will | ees : SS PS ia soldiat: fir Sarrag ed publically a for y known | 

be the occasion of a Pension Fund Con- a ls ae Bes | arsaw Phil. li ucting of | 

cert (see page 1150) by this Orchestra, 

conducted by Pierre Monteux. In that 


month Mr. Monteux will be eighty-five. 
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‘Seidel and Jas Ri at Toscha flung. In addition m4 
e has eatvad pire Burgi distinction 
ler and soloist of the Lames | ) ommissioned a 
ngrad Legion of fd a Chevalier of 
nor. 
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excernts 


from Act 3 of “Die Meistersin- 
ger,’ and Honegger’s Second 


Symphony, 


Suite. 


W ork 


t Margrit Weber fifth concert of the Sanders 


will make her Boston debut Theater series, in Cambridge, 
as soloist with the Boston Tuesday evening, Mar. 8 at 





Pianist Gary Graffman will 
be soloist in the E minor Cho- 
hn’s Capriccio Brillante at 


Jan. the Symphony Hall concerts of 


inu 


8:30. He will present Mozart’s 
Symphony in E-flat (K. 543), 
Beethoven’s “The Creatures of 


Prometheus” 


| 


the 
who in- Pin Concerto and Mendels- 


one of his last 


Pianist Margrit Weber 
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from include Beethoven’s “Leonore” 


Beethoven's “The Creatures of Overture No, 3, and the Span- 


Dr. Charles Munch also will CON 
the suite 


‘conduct 


| 
| 


Richard Burgin will conduct 


from ish Rhapsody bv Ravel. 


excerpts 


Act 3 of Wagner’s “Die Meis-' 


Prometheus,” 
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Symphony Concert 


Munch conducting, present 


couldn’t be more surprised,’ mut- 
tered a Friday afternoon sub- 
scriber trudging through the door 
‘of Symphony Hall last night. For 
the first time in its 79-year-old 
‘history the Boston Sym phony Or- 
chestra had been obliged to shift 
the Friday ritual to Sunday eve- 
‘ning—and the concert turned out 


‘one of the fipest of the season. 
a ae Thfan 
Swiss | (anist* / l@D 


the less-than-capacity audience 


omean, 


| , Charles 
The Boston Smphony Orono )8th 


| : ason last night 
, cual The soloist was 


of i ORES 1S. Martinu 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 
“Tf the Martians had landed, I 










Perhaps it was tthe dispersal of 


throughout the hall that made the 
orchestra sound so a — 
responsive. Not a note was 10s 
on this occasion, I though; and 
when, added to some extraordl- 
narily opulent tonal detail, the 
Martinu Piano, Concertante em- 
erged as an absolutely first-rate, 
picec, Margrit Weber played su-| 
perbly and the program balanced | 
one lustrous reading against an- 
other, it became an experience 
‘to cherish. 

The Martinu Concerto, which re-| 


ceived its imitial American per- 
formance, was composed in 1958 
and dedicated to Margrit Weber, 
the Swiss pianist who gave i 
such a splendid interpretation 
last night. It is a work of a 
broadly rhapsodic and melodic 





thus, replete with pensive and 


\compelling romantic passages. In 


the score Martinu reveals a 
thorough understanding of the ca-| 


pacities of soloist and ensemble; 
and it struck me that his writing 
lis far more focussed and ener- 
getic here than in “The Para- 
bles,’ the last composition of the 
late Czech artist to-be held at 
| ony. 

yon af ‘hha atd. 


- . . 7 . 





} 
; 
} 
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| And it is so seldom heard that 





The Concerto begins ana enas 
in B flat. The first movement 
states an expressive theme, a 
melody of genuine sentiment, 


| 
| 
without resorting to either the | 
old-fashioned excesses of the 
19th century or the arid line of 
the 20th. The andante, in G 
minor, is a subtle and elusive 
dialogue characterized by deft 
rhythmic contrasts. The final 
movement, lightly accented by 
the percussion, is propulsive, 
and affords the soloist a chance | 
for display without banging | 
above forte. 
| 


I liked the Fantasia Concertante 
very much indeed, and I thought 
Maregrit Weber brought to it a 
spirit utterly in tune with the 
flowing romantic architecture. 
She has a robust tone, delicate’ 
touch, fleet markmanship and a 
winning sense of dynamic charac- 
ter. Her pianism disclosed dedi-| 
caiion and the kind of individual | 
strength that preserved the con-' 
certo’s form without overwhelm- 
ing it. While Martinu follows orth- 
odox procedure in the Fantasia. 
the idiom is distincly his own. It 
is interesting to note that the bro 
really distinguished pieces intro- 
duced at Symphony this maine’ 

| 





’ 





the Martinu «and LaMontaine’s 
work—have been piano concertos. 


Honneger Work 


| 
The Honneger Symphony No. 2 
for strings, offers another excel- | 
lent example of a contemporary : 
compeser at his best, Darklinz: 
and introspective, reflecting the! 
Paris of the occupation, this is a: 
a haunited and tragic statement! 
of considerable profundity, rising 
to a passionate trumpeted afifirm- 
ation at the close. 


The Suite from the Beethoven 
‘Creatures of Prometheus” hal- 
let is full of good things—includ- 
ing the wonderfully melodic 
finale of the “Eroica’” which 
Beethoven obviously — relished. 


One Can discern fresh beauties 


everywhere, particularly in the 
lovely solo passagework. The 
Wagner excerpts brought the 
evening to a triumphant close; 
and Dr, Munch’s tendency to 


Phasized the majestic entrance 
music which closes the arrange- 
ment. Despite the snow, I can’t 


recall hearing the § ho 
in better form. a 


Next weekend things wil] pre- 


sumably be back to normal With | 


Gary Grafifman as the soloist in 
Chopin’s Piano Concerto in E 
minor, Op. 11; the first Sym- 


phony performance of Mendels.. 


sohn’s Capriccio bri llante, for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op, 22, has 
also been scheduled by Charles 
Munch: and the overture to Ree. 
thoven’s “Lenore” No, 3, Op. 72, 


jand Roussel’s ‘Bacchus et Ari- 
| adne”’ Suite No, 2, Op. 43, i 


take the introduction slowly, em- 
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piano taking a_ spirited and 
“. highly integrated part in the 
musical proceedings. There 1s, 
indeed, a certain romanticism 
in this: music that is strange 
: a romanticism 
d h Ww harmonic, melodic and in the 
Excerpts t s coloring of the orchestration. 
pimps Yet though a_= conserva- 
TRUS DURGIN tive piece for the composer 
Ti Me pal The Bliz-|—the end of the first move- 


|zard may have wrought, and it ment carries a fleeting remin- 


i ill be|iscence of D’Indy’s Symphony 
‘a ae eg etn ysis the}on a French Mountain yen 
Arat th t r forced postpone-|it is music individual and fu 
‘adsl of oy Friday afternoon|of character. There is always 
oe ‘S ; hony Concert. Ac-|forward motion, always rhyth- 
mca tacit "Dr Munch and the|mic details which attract and 


gentlemen of the Orchestra—|Please. In its own way, it), 


“sings”. In the Fantasia Con- 
Reg cy Mm ce gre age Poo certante we have, I think, a 
venom e it at S mphony Hall|modern piece with a future, 
last ot gg : which c ggg uate 
ed strange to see a|(if we have the oppo ! 
bangs ype caiuemntared with increasing ay lane ol 
; ] on Friday afternoons Miss Weber is a g 
oy Aims Hall on a Sunday|board musician in the sense 0 
et reny. ot used to|technicandtemperament. While 
~ ge oag sgpent boy Sars also|her part is closely woven HO | 
7 nol Peg ale ng good many) Martinu’s orchestral texture, it 
appe 


~~ is distinctly displayful, and) 
of yn et see Miss Weber made the most of| 
num 


; ‘eae _|tion of her artistic nature, it) 
program, Swiss Emi igp Magic will be essential to hear her in, 
grit Weber hn ia in the first|Other and more familiar music. 
first wasend ” bose pacrsaidocsy’ of the|SuUffice it to say, for the aieapege] 
Fantasia Chacertents (or Piano 7 re bas he ee | 
Concerto) by the late Bohus- Exce tfora week-end toward 
ioe Martin. i egpsinecaby ake the "tiene of January, Boston 

evenin - : 

lout, i. sak tie ote for that|had not heard Charles os 
lience ear snted as\conduct since early Decem r,) 
joowes — Pan aa heard|@ period of about three | 
scheduled. eg air before| Last night, at least, he nesuted 
' the piece ‘t in Symphony to work with a freshness an 
encountering 1 vigor which had been missing) 
ea tasia Concertante is per- during part of the na 
an ey ca anenrente’ Gesle- Both in Honegger’s fine aes | 
nation of ths iange-saled and SXpponony and in the exces 

" k of Martinu. In all|7*Teluce to Act 3, : 
ardent work Ot . uality of the Apprentices and’Procession | 
its length it has the q of the Mastersingers—from | 
er _ |Wagner’s music-drama, he 

seemed like the old Munch. 


— 


a fluent course of sixteenth notes, 
the percussion. The movement, how 
indeed the whole Concerto is moder 
in tempi. The music never rises ab 


conclusion of the first movement, 
final chord. 


in a belfry. He could hardly have gazed upon 
Policka (near the Moravian border) as a spe 
an ivory tower. His father was the town bell 
shoemaker and a kindly parent, and dwelt w 
dren in an apartment in the five-spired churc 
studied and became proficient upon the vio 
little guidance), and developed his lifelon 


FANTASIA CONCERTANTE ror PIANG ‘AND, OncHESsTR! 
By BouusLav MARTINU . | 


Born in Policka, East Bohemia, December 8, 1890; 
died in Liestal, Switzerland, August 28, 1959 


The Fantasia Concertante by Martinu bears the subtitle Klavierkonzert in B-flat. 


It was composed in 1958 and first performed in Berlin, January 31, 1959. The 
soloist was Margrit Weber, to whom the score is dedicated. 


This work is eligible for the American International Musi 


c Fund recording project. 
‘The orchestration is as follows: 


2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bas- 
soons 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, timpani, bass drum, cymbals, xylophone, 
triangle, military drum, woodblock and strings. 


sg Concerto opens and closes in B-flat, undergoing many changes. 

In the first movement the strings predominate in an opening 
statement of the principal theme, after which the piano enters to 
repeat it in a more rhythmic and incisive version. Again the strings 
take the melodic lead. In the course of the development there is a 
section for the flute with piano accompaniment. There is 
tion and a broad close. 


The slow movement, in G minor, bears, 


a recapitula- 


like the first movement, 


the 3/4 signature, but it alternates persistently with 2/4. The winds 
propose a melodic theme before the piano enters to give chordal 


support and to be matched, as in the first movement, with the flutes. 
The various wood-wind voices carry the melodic discourse over 
arpeggiated figures by the piano. The 
section in 2/4 before the close. 


piano alone introduces a 
The third movement, in 6/8, brings the expected animation with 
sometimes lightly punctuated by 
ever, is in a moderate tempo, and 
ate in dynamic contrast as well as 
ove forte except briefly, before the 
and again as the pianist plays the 


It is a fact, but no cause for romanticizing, that Martinu was born 


the little community of 
culative philosopher in 
‘ringer as well as a simple 
ith his wife and four chil- 
h. Bohuslav, the youngest, 
lin, tried to compose (with 
g fondness for reading and 
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FANTASIA CONCERTANTE ror PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 


By BouusLav Martinu 


Born in Policka, East Bohemia, December 8, 1890; 
died in Liestal, Switzerland, August 28, 1959 


Margrit Weber Plays N iy 


ano Concerto 
MG TE oa T 


‘THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-|fantasy, of rhapsody, with wor 
P 9 , ry p on a . . . . 

a 4 hae ee et afternoon; plano taking a spirited ‘h 
concert of last week, waren, had highly integrated part in the} 
been postponed by the blizzard, a “ Bice | Wises ia 
Charles Munch conducted the fol-| musical proceedings. re_ 1S, 
lowing program: Beethoven: Si e-\indeed, a certain romanticism 
from “The Creatures of Prome-—| I vey . , | 
theus”; Bohuslav Martinu: Fantas’a in this music that is strange 
CSoston, soloist:. Marerit Weber,/for Martinu, a romanticism 


first appearances in Boston vagner: harmonic, melodic and in the 


The Fantasia Concertante by Martinu bears the subtitle Klavierkonzert in B-flat. 
It was composed in 1958 and first performed in Berlin, January 31, 1959. The 
soloist was Margrit Weber, to whom the score is dedicated. 

This work is eligible for the American International Music Fund recording project. 

The orchestration is as follows: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bas- 

soons 4 horns, 2 trumpets, g trombones, timpani, bass drum, cymbals, xylophone, 
ger: Second Symphony: ot” "EMP ninetna Of ihe eichautration. triangle, military drum, woodblock and strings 
Meistersinger.”” Yet though a conserva- 'T 


HE Concerto opens and closes in B-flat, undergoing many changes. 
In the first movement the strings predominate in an opening 
statement of the principal theme, after which the piano enters to 


YRUS DURGIN tive piece for the composer 

we havoc The Bliz-|—the end of the first move- 

| avg sy vail wrought, and it; ment carries a fleeting remin- 
hacky mianity this storm will be|iscence of D’Indy’s Symphony 


| French Mountain Air— 
“nye serpy Sees Pirmtiroug 5 greene individual and full] 
tend “s Weide ny Seaman od character. There is et 
ee Suet Masse Ac-|forward motion, always cago 
edinety, Dr. Munch and pete HC mes ~ gp tema A pga 
gentlemen of the Orchestra—)P!ease. in , | 


repeat it in a more rhythmic and incisive version. Again the strings 
take the melodic lead. In the course of the development there is a 
section for the flute with piano accompaniment. There is a recapitula- 
tion and a broad close. 


The slow movement, in G minor, bears, like the first movement, 


Bere entee at them, now!|eertante we have, I th ea the 3/4 signature, but it alternates persistently with 2/4. The winds 
are are three of them, now!|certante we have, I think, aj 
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It is a fact, but no cause for romanticizing, that Martinu was born 
in a belfry. He could hardly have gazed upon the little community of 


Policka (near the Moravian border) as a speculative philosopher in 
an ivory tower. His father was the town bell-ringer as well as a simple 
shoemaker and a kindly parent, and dwelt with his wife and four chil- 
dren in an apartment in the five-spired church. Bohuslav, the youngest, 
studied and became proficient upon the violin, tried to compose (with 


arpeggiated figures by the piano. The piano alone introduces a 
it after a minute. There also 
it, Yet to obtain a rounded no-| the percussion. The movement, however, is in a moderate tempo, and 
po, 
. tial to hear her in 
; ‘ed for the! Will be essen 
igrit Weber appeare 
istincti final chord. 
Concerto) by the late Bohus-|@istinction. | 
tence heard-her first, for that|had not heard Charles Munch) 
‘the piece over the air races ed work with a freshness and| 
haps the more accurate desig- Symphony end in the excerpts 
lity of little guidance), and developed his lifelong fondness for reading and 
jits length it has the quailty Ot) (6° “the Mastersingers—from ' 


support and to be matched, as in the first movement, with the flutes. 
The various wood-wind voices carry the melodic discourse over 
evening, but you got used sped bom part is closely woven into| section in 2/4 before the close. 
appeared to be a good ny sia i=l The third movement, in 6/8, brings the expected animation with 
° : : 1s . *L HVid: ; sod ° . > 
of ine Topless. meting: SP iaias Wehar scade the incst of| a fluent course of sixteenth notes, sometimes lightly punctuated by 
nume » , ; 9 ; 
| is, the 18th “regular” |!* tot? nie. it} 
eed Gwih Maniet Mar. oe OF Set Seton: nares, | indeed the whole Concerto js moderate in dynamic contrast as well as 
1 Boston in the first|/other and more familiar music in tempi. The music never rises above forte except briefly, before the 
first time in Bosto ang e j for the present; ; ete: 
American performance of. the aye is 8 pint 4 awe nnd conclusion of the first movement, and again as the pianist plays the 
Fantasia Concertante (or Piano)* 
Except fora week-end toward 
: | 
dav Martinu. As caprenacabbn gives yay close of January, Boston 
‘out, the Saturday evening | 
ted qs|conduct since early December, 
| concert was presen heard|@ period of about three months. | 
‘scheduled. Some of us he |Last night, at least, he seemed’ 
encountering it in Symphony | vigor which had been missing 
me le Concertante is per- during part of the Autumn. | 
antasia Conc ‘Both in Honegger’s fine Second | 
nation of this lazge-ccaled sn6 —Prelude to Act 3, Dance of| 
ardent work of Martinu. the Apprentices and Procession | 
Wagner’s music-drama, he 
seemed like the old Munch. 





for the theatre. At sixteen he was sent to Prague, where he attended 
the Conservatory and later the Organ School. It soon became apparent 
that he would become neither a great violinist nor a great scholar. 
He found music in his own way, and not by the book. He nevertheless 
obtained a place among the second violins of the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Since both the Orchestra and the National Opera were 
ambitious as to repertory, he soon became acquainted with the great 
musical currents, new and old. 

In 1915 he returned to Policka where he could manage to avoid 
being drafted into the Austrian Army. ‘There he taught, learned to 
play the piano, and composed. In 1920, he returned to his place in 
the Czech Philharmonic in Prague, composed music which was per- 
formed, and became interested in the music of Debussy, Ravel, Dukas 
or Roussel against a prevailing adherence there to German ways. In 
1923, he went to Paris to study with Albert Roussel, who became his 
closest friend. He lived in Paris for seventeen years. His tastes were 
moderate and orderly; he had little sympathy with the “Groupe des 
Six,’”’ with the exception of Honegger. Many of his works (notably 
Vanishing Midnight, Half-Time, the first Piano Concerto and String 
Quartet, the opera The Soldier and the Dancer, the ballets star, Who 
Is the Most Powerful in the World? and Revolt) were performed in 


Prague or Brno by 1928. Paris heard several of his ballets and chamber 
works in these years. Serge Koussevitzky in Boston introduced La 
Bagarre in 1927, La Rhapsodie (“La Symphonie”) in 1928, and the 
Concerto with String Quartet in 1932. Martinu thus became a con- 
spicuous figure in contemporary music. In the early thirties he gave 
more attention to chamber music and music for chamber orchestra. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge commissioned the String Quintet 
(1927) and the String Sextet (1932). ‘The Concerto for String Quartet 
with Orchestra was the first of several scores in the concerto grosso 
form. His principal operas were The Miracle of Our Lady (1933) and 
Juliette (1936-37), first performed in Brno and Prague respectively. 

When France was invaded in May, 1940, Martinu, with his wife, 
Charlotte Quennehen, whom he had married in 1931, fled Paris, for 
his record as an active nationalist in Prague would have caused his 
arrest by the Nazi troops. ‘The two managed to board a train, leaving 
behind all their possessions, including the composer’s manuscripts, 
many of which were put into a suitcase and lost in the confusion. 
Charles Munch, who had conducted the composer’s Cello Concerto 
in Paris and otherwise befriended him, found shelter for the couple 
in Rancon, near Limoges. ‘They made their way to Aix-en-Provence 
and Marseilles, and after many delays succeeded with friendly help in 
obtaining passage on the steamship Exeter from Lisbon on March 21, 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 11, 


at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcn 12, at 8:30 o'clock 


BEETHOVEN "Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72 
CHOPIN | ---....Piano Concerto in E minor, Op. 11 
Allegro maestoso 


Romanza; Larghetto 
Rondo: Vivace 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN __ Capriccio brillante, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 22 


(First performance at these concerts) 


ROUSSEL 


_.*"Bacchus et Ariane,” Suite No. 2, Op. 4 


VX—— erences 


SOLOIST 
GARY GRAFFMAN 


Mr. GRAFFMAN uses the Steinway Piano 





GARY GRAFFMAN 


Gary Graffman was born in New York 
City, October 14, 1928. His father, a 


violinist, had been in Russia a pupil of 
Leopold Auer and in this country served 
as Concert-master of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, later becoming Auer’s assist- 
ant in New York. His son showed re- 
markable aptitude on the piano and at 
the age of seven, using a pedal extension, 
was accepted at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, where he studied with Mme. 
Isabelle Vengerova. He graduated in 
1946, having already made appearances 
in public with orchestra and in recital. 
He won the first Rachmaninoff Fund 
Piano Contest in 1947, the Rachmaninoff 
Fund Special Award in 1948, and the 
Leventritt Foundation Award in 1949. 
He played Prokofieff’s Third Concerto 
with this Orchestra on April 1, 1955; 
Brahms’ Piano Concerto No. 1, on 
November 8, 1957. He has made five 
European tours in recent years, and, in 
1958 a tour around the world. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The performances this week of 
Chopin’s Piano Concerto in E minor, 
long unheard at these concerts, is ap- 
propriate in that this year marks the 
150th anniversary of the composer’s 
birth (February 22, 1810). 

A birthday anniversary in April will 
be the occasion of the Pension Fund 
Concert by this Orchestra, conducted 
by Pierre Monteux. In that month, Mr. 
Monteux will be eighty-five. 


AWARD FOR KIRCHNER 


Leon Kirchner, who conducted this 
Orchestra in his Toccata for Strings, 
Solo Winds and Percussion in Storrs, 
Connecticut, New London and New 
York, February 15, 16, 17, was also 
otherwise in the news. He was an- 
nounced as the winner of the New York 
Music Critics Circle Award for his 
Second String Quartet. No award was 
given this year for an orchestral work. 
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Gary Graffman will be 

| piano soloist with the Boston 
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Hall concerts this afternoon, 
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GARY GRAFFMAN 


Gary Graffman was born in New York 
City, October 14, 1928. His father, a 


violinist, had been in Russia a pupil of 
Leopold Auer and in this country served 
as Concert-master of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, later becoming Auer’s assist- 
ant in New York. His son showed re- 
markable aptitude on the piano and at 
the age of seven, using a pedal extension, 
was accepted at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, where he studied with Mme. 
Isabelle Vengerova. He graduated in 
1946, having already made appearances 
in public with orchestra and in recital. 
He won the first Rachmaninoff Fund 
Piano Contest in 1947, the Rachmaninoff 
Fund Special Award in 1948, and the 
Leventritt Foundation Award in 1949. 
He played Prokofieff’s Third Concerto 
with this Orchestra on April 1, 1955; 
Brahms’ Piano Concerto No. 1, on 
November 8, 1957. He has made five 
European tours in recent years, and, in 
1958 a tour around the world. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The performances this week of 
Chopin’s Piano Concerto in E minor, 
long unheard at these concerts, is ap- 
propriate in that this year marks the 
150th anniversary of the composer's 
birth (February 22, 1810). 

A birthday anniversary in April will 
be the occasion of the Pension Fund 
Concert by this Orchestra, conducted 
by Pierre Monteux. In that month, Mr. 
Monteux will be eighty-five. 


AWARD FOR KIRCHNER 


Leon Kirchner, who conducted this 
Orchestra in his Toccata for Strings, 
Solo Winds and Percussion in Storrs, 
Connecticut, New London and New 
York, February 15, 16, 17, was also 
otherwise in the news. He was an- 
nounced as the winner of the New York 
Music Critics Circle Award for his 
Second String Quartet. No award was 
given this year for an orchestral work. 
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Symphony at its Symphony 
Hall concerts this afternoon, 
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Pianist Gary Graffman_ | 
Soloist With Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
raffman, the youne TRA performed at Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, and will re- 
peat tonight at 8:30, the 19th pro- 
gram of the Friday-Saturday series. 

r. 








Gary 


most welcome return this serie 
‘ j j Charles Munch conducte € 
week-end as soloist with the following works: Beethoven: “Leo- 
nore’ Overture. No, 3; Chopin: 
Piano Concerto in E, minor; Men- 
delssohn: Capriccio brillante (first 
erformances at these concerts): 
oussel: “Bacchus and _ Ariane | 
Suite No. 2. Gary Graffman was 
piano soloist in the music by Chopin 
and Mendelssohn. 
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For that matter, the Chopin 
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1924. The present revival, to 
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resonance, which served both 
Chopin and the joyous, effer- 
vescent, one-movement work of) 
Mendelssohn equally well. | 

So too, did Graffman’s 
clearly - articulated, rhythm- 
ically buoyant performance 
serve each composer. with 
equal devotion. The Friday 
audience was much pleased, 
and accordingly treated Mr. 
Graffman to a wholly merited 





the occasion of the 150th an- 
niversary of the composer's 
birth, which occurred last Feb. 
22. Of all popular composers, 
Chopin is the most proble- 
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orchestral performance, for he an) 
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‘pinesque pining-away which is |del’s “Water Music’; the Vari- 
still encountered among some ations, Chaconne and Finale 
keyboard artists. The piano Mr.|by Norman Dello Joio, and 
Graffman used afforded athe “Fantastic” Symphony of 
gloriously rich and powerful) Berlioz, 
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By Frev_rtx MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
































Born in Berlin, February 3, 1809; died in Leipzig, November 4, 1847 





Composed in 1832, this Capriccio is scored for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 
2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, timpani and strings. 


A 
~ eae a _—— 


HIs is the first of two single movement pieces for amie and 
| orchestra; the Rondo Brilliant in E-flat major was composed in 
| 1834. This Capriccio was written in London. ‘There is a reference to 
| it in a letter from Mendelssohn to his sister, Fanny, written from 

Leipzig after a performance at the ( rewandhaus concerts on Novembe1 

| } g, 1835. Mendelssohn had lately arrived in Leipzig to become Kapell- 
meister of these concerts. The soloist was Clara Wieck, then engaged 

to Robert Schumann. “Fancy, dear Fanny,’’ wrote Mendelssohn, ‘in 

Wieck’s concert the other day I listened for the first time to my B 

minor Capriccio (Clara played it like a demon) and I liked it very well. 

|} I am sure I had thought it quite a stupid thing since you and Marx 

fi abused it so, but it has really a bright sound with the orchestra and 

} seems good enough by way of a concert piece. I believe it is prettier 
mee than the one in E-flat, but I believe that you hold the contrary opinion. 


oo ~ 
~ 


There is a short introduction in B major (Andante) in which the 
| pianist plays a melody over full chords to an accompaniment of pizzi- 
| cato strings. ‘he main body of the piece is an Allegro con fuoco in 
fi B minor. It is treated by the plan of bravura phrases from the piano 
4 : in alternation with the orchestra, which has occasional tutti passages 
alone. The piano part never has more than the lightest accompani- 


ment and often plays without the orchestra. By this it has the utmost 
prominence throughout. 


CAPRICCIO BRILLANTE FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, : 
7 Op. 22 i 
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15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 19, at 8:30 o'clock 





Suite for Orchestra, from ‘The Water Music” 


(Arranged by Sir Hamilton Harty) 
Allegro 


Air 

Bourrée 

Hornpipe 

Andante espressivo 
Allegro deciso 


Variations, Chaconne and Finale 


INTERMISSION 


Be -»...."Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14a 


Reveries, Passions 

Largo; Allegro agitato e appassionato assai 
A Ball 

Waltz: Allegro non troppo 


Scene in the Meadows 
Adagio 


March to the Scaffold 
Allegretto non troppo 


Dream of the Witches’ Sabbath 
Larghetto; Allegro 
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th program of the 79th season yester- 
ay Hernoon in Symphony Hall. The 
program will be repeated tonight at 8:30: 
Suite for Orchestra, from “The Water 
Ts sae ok af 0'6o 4/4 Handel-Harty |, 
Variations, Chaconne and 


ae, 2 eee 


ee Dello Joio 
Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14a ... Berlioz 





By ROBERT TAYLOR 


Yesterday’s Symphony concert 
was threadbare in terms. of origi- 
nal program ideas, and sumptu- 
ous in terms of the performance 
of familiar music. 


| Of the three works listed, only 
the Dello Join can be said to repre- 
sent the adventuresome; but even 
this most grateful modern work 
has been played here now three 
times (deservedly). Sir Hamilton 
Harty’s ‘‘Water Music” arrange- 
ment must be the popular apogee 
of Handel’s music, so frequently is 
it encountered. And Dr. Munch’s 
reading of the Fantastic symphony 
is the definite version of our day, 
one of his splendid set-pieces’ a 
specialty. He, Plas of 7, 


IN FINE FETTLE (*4£2 


Well, having said this, it should 
further be pointed out that the 
program provided a _ congeniall 
afternoon. The orchestra was in 
fine fettle. Charles Munch was in- 
spired by the demands of the 
Berlioz. 


| here were few stern intellec- 
‘tual implications to prod one on- 
|ward and upward with the arts. 
‘It was pleasant to relax, for the 
amr part, in known surroundings, 
and to hear polished interpreta-' 
‘age of the scores. 


Since the Lamoureux Orches- 
tra has also scheduled the ‘‘Fan- 
tastic” on its first visit here 
within the coming weeks, com- | 

| parisons will be inevitable. One 

‘finds it difficult to imagine how 

the French orchestra can top the 
Munch presentation for tonal op- 
ulence, detail and intensity of 
dramatic effect. 


The music, I must confess, re-' 
acts on me like the poetry of 
Byron—a combination of the 
ridiculous and the sublime. We 
live in an anti-romantic period, 
and the programmatic excesses 
of Berlioz’s ideas — the obsessive 
beloved dragging the romantic 
hero down, down, down among the 
devil’s trills of the violins and the 
‘vertiginous clanging of bells — 
seem a dandy’s affected pose. 


(MOVING CONVICTION 


Yet it is the glory of Dr. 


Munch’s approach that he sus- 
tains that pose and, indeed, en- 
dows it with moving conviction 
and ardor. Moving from one lovely 
tonal portrait to another, he 
stresses the element of mystery 
that dreamily pervades each epl- 
sode. His treatment of the ‘idee 
fixe’ theme is firm but not over- 
done, the plangent English horn 
and oboe duet is pure Watteau; 
and toward the finale, if matters 


seem to sweep into a dionysiac 
passion, this in in accord with the 
Witches’ Sabbath and the sur- 
realist double fugue, 7 


Everything is related; the 
Munch “Symphony Fantastique” 
is distinguisaed by stylistic ac- 
curacy and an imaginative ap- 
preciation of mood. — 


The Berlioz might be expected 
to bring down the house, but the 
virtues of Dello Joio’s composi- 
tion are of a cooler, more mono- 
chromatic quality, and not as} 
apparent. The melodic material—| 
a theme derived from the ‘‘Kyrie’’ | 
of the Gregorian ‘‘Missa de An-' 
gelis’ is the basis—discloses 
abundant invention, and the har- 
monies are original, though not 
bizarre. 


INDIVIDUAL STYLE 


In fact, Dello Joio throughout: 
each of the three movements at- 
tains a markedly individual style 
without recourse to eccentricities! 
of scoring. His command of or- 
chestra is deft, tidy and sure. 
Moreover, the music conveys a 
definite emotional impulse, rare 
at a moment when contemporaries 
are asking of the art that it per- 
form the function of higher mathe- 
matics. The syncopations of the 
finale struck me as being a slight- 
ly exaggerated contrast to the| 
prevailing introspective mood of, 
the Variations and Chaconne; but 
the piece as a whole is the product 
of a serious talent seeking to com- 
municate. I was delighted by the' 
workmanship and lack of pretense.’ 


The ‘“‘Water Music” suite came | 
off with a glittering measure of | 
florid baroque pomp. Handel 
was cloaked in a mellow glow, | 
even if I might add, captiously, 
that he wrote other things, too. 
The brass had a wonderfully 
golden sheen, and Symphony 
Hall was a setting that might 

| not be as visually striking as a 
| on swanboat—where the 
| iclans last appeared. with 
the suite—but has a vast accus- 
tical lead on the Public Garden. 
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Variations, eo oot pieces of | write Lape Hliehed forms, and 
nale, one of the be found|tion for esta iration. 
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‘There was little question at the 
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ster- ' concert: 
‘outset, therefore, that yeste 


Help for 


The Boston Symphony Orches.- 
tra, which is trying to raise $250,- 
000 to meet this year’s deficit, js 
making a special] appeal to busi- 
nesses and industria] concerns, 


This may seem crass of the 
orchestra, since businesses and in- 
dustries are considered Philistine 
about music. But $250,000 is a 
lot of money, and cultura] insti- 
tutions these days can’t be choos- 


ers. “Ten assl © Wey 25a, 

Actually the orchestra has an 
excellent case. ‘ The Symphony is 
not “good business” for Boston. 
It has nothing to do with busi- 
ness. But it has everything to 
do with people. And business has 
to do with people, too. 

The Symphony is one of the 
things that makes Boston a good 
place to live. 3 deg: ae cultural 
asset of unequaled drawing power. 
People who have weighed all the 
other assets and liabilities of liv. 
ing in the Boston area may wel] 


the B.S.O. 


decide to join us, or stay with 
us, in the end, because of our 
uniquely wonderfu] orchestra. 
Businesses and industrial con- 
cerns are tone deaf. But in order 
to function competitively they have 
to employ men and women who 
are highly sensitive to the cul- 
tural environment. Industry in 
this area is Unusually dependent 
on specialists—scientists, research- 


>ers, technicians, executives—and it 


must draw these people from all 
Over the country. The kind of 
community we are helps. 


So business has a big stake, 
a dollars and cents Stake, in keep- 
ing Boston’s community standards 
high. It has the best of reasons 
for helping to underwrite the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s annual 
deficit. We hope it will do so— 
Senerously. 

(The B.S.O. wil] also grate. 
fully accept help from individuals 
Who love it for its own sake), 
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SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON . 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY 


Twenty-first Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 1, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 2, at 8:30 o’clock 





_. Suite No. 3, in D major, for Orchestra 
I. Overture 
II. Air 
Ill. Gavotte I; Gavotte II 
IV. Bourrée 
V. Gigue 


po SR Rag | Pah Me Ps bli nn home *Symphony No. 6 


III. Adagio sereno 
IV. Allegro energico 


INTERMISSION 


cs, ae Ballade, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19 


(First performance at these concerts ) 


apes hat Ali aS i Whoo e | AL *Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
I. Allegramente 
II. Adagio assai 

III. Presto 





SOLOIST 
NICOLE HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER 


Mme, HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER uses the Baldwin Piano 
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Concert for Piano and Orchestra .. Ravel 
By ROBERT TAYLOR 


The exceptional gifts of the piano 
soloist, Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer, 
and the benign Sixth Symphony 
of Walter Piston were the ved 

li ects of a generally 
Stains ' ttero0n at Symphony 
i yesterday. 


“Mr. Piston is closing out a dis- 
tinguished academic tenure at 
Harvard this year; but his Sym- 
phony No. 6 is a work of creative 
freshness and vitality, bringing 
the composer to a second threshold 
of youthful vigor. I'd place it at 
the top of Piston’s oeuvre. It de- 
jst his powers are undimmed, 
‘that inded, the curve of his devel- 
opment still lies upward. 

Written for the orchestra’s | 
"Sth anniversary ‘season, the | 
Sixth Symphony actually benefits | 
from its status as commissioned | 
music. “I was writing,” states 
Mr. Piston in a brief note, ‘‘for 
one designated orchestra, one : 
that I had grown up with, and : 
that I knew intimately, Every | 
note set down sounded in the 
mind with extraordinary clar- 
| ity.” 


\Clarity of Form 


Clarity of musical form and idea 
has ever been characteristic of 
Walter Piston’s output—in fact, 
defines his limitations as an artist 
of markedly cerebral, astringent 
and logical inclinations. His lyri- 
cism is of a cool order. But in the 
abstract plan of the Sixth Sym- 
phony, the intellectual ardor oseld 
ers into a warm, kindly emotiona 
spontaneity making instant contact 
with the listener. 


The workmanship of the four 
movements is admirable and be- 
trays no relaxation of. re. s 
classic sense of proportion. e 






























icontrive a structure that shall be 


sections of the symphony are re-| 


liated to each other by style and 
content 


The first is fraceful and 


| sonorous: the second, a dazzling 
\scherzo, ranking with the best of 


our century; the third, a serene 
adagio colored by the dark solo 
‘cello and the shimmering melodic. 
flute (it has breadth, but stretches 


\out a little excessively); and the 
‘finale, is busy, joyous fugue, jolly 
land adroit. | 


To me the Sixth Symphony 1s 
impressive as a. contemporary 
statement because it’s so personal 
in quality. Mr, Piston does not 


a self-conscious emblem of our 
time: the quiet, original voice 
here is echoing, with true artis- 
try, in advance of the time. He 
was i nthe audience and was re- 
eeived enthusiastically im a stage 
bow. 


Minor Offering 


By rights, the Faure Ballade, 
heard initially in this series, 
| should have been the news- 
worthy event, but I’m afraid I 
} found it a distinctly minor offer- 
| ing. Rhapsodic in feeling, the 
| score exhibits the long, arching 
prismatic line of Chopin, Faure's 
inspection. Unlike Chopin, 
though, Faure lacks a notion of 
where romantic passion shades 
into sentimentality. The Bal- 
lade contains numerous pleasant 
themes and embellishments 
which the composer vaporizes 
and scents with a cloying sweet- 
ness. Historically, it represents 
‘| revolutionary technic for its 
| day, an dthe poetic ideas are 
charming, though so lush that 
more than one hearing would be 
excessive, 


Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer gave 
‘la brilliant and atmospheric ac-’ 
count of this music. She displayed 
Jeach fragile arpeggio like crystal; 
her dynamic contrasts were ele- 
|gantly unmannered; and the sym-| 
pathy between soloist and orches- 
tra exact. The lyrical dimensions 
of the Faure, and the gay, flash- 
ing rhythms of Ravel’s ebullient 
Concerto emerged in idiomatic 
sprightliness. | 
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THE FAR EASTERN TOUR 


A tentative itinerary is announced 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s eignt- 
week tour of Far Eastern countries. The 
costs of the tour will be met by the 
United States Government as part of 
the President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations ad- 
ministered by the American National 
Theatre and Academy. 

Charles Munch as conductor will share 
the concerts with Richard Burgin and 
Aaron Copland. The entire Orchestra 
will depart from Boston on April 25 by 
chartered flight. After a change of 
planes on the West Coast, the Orchestra 
will fly to Korea where they arrive on 
April 27. 

Two concerts will be given in Korea, 
in Seoul and probably Pusan, before the 
Orchestra flies to Tokyo on May 1. Ap- 
proximately 22 concerts will be given 
in 16 Japanese cities during May. Six 
of these concerts will be held in Tokyo 


and two in Osaka. 
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Monteux Revises 


Symphony Program 
Pierre Monteux, who will be 
lest conductor of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra on Friday 

afternoon and Ssturday evening 

has announced a revision of his 
program. Mr. Monteux will con- 
duct the Orchestra in place of 


Ferenc Fricsay who is indisposed| 


‘and has cancelled his trip to the 


| Mr. Monteux’ program will open, 


with Beethoven's Symphony No. 
3, “Eroica,’”’ and will include 
“The Fountains of Rome” by 
Respighi and Richard Strauss’ 
jtone poem “Till Evulenspiegel.’’ 
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BALLADES IN GENERAL AND 


FAURE’S IN ‘PARTICULAR 
(By Klaus G. Roy in the Cleveland Orchestra programs) 


B big term “Ballade,” as Arthur Loesser has pointed out, original] 

meant to the Germans “a narrative poem of substantial g h 
usually of some romantic or chivalric import.” In vocal music te 
folk song and art song, a Ballade tells a story 1n many verses ie ie 
or stanzas. In earlier periods, such songs seem to have been ata d 
in connection with dancing, as the linguistic connection shades (ballare 
Chopin used the term for piano pieces of extended design, wit] ‘ 
tions of much variety in tempo. The Fifth Edition of poi Dict a. 
ary informs us that the word is “used almost feadtabiittiasie 5 
modern composers both in vocal and instrumental music.” and ‘ 
ments on “the practice of applying the title to any piece of no vin 
defined form but having a certain romantic feeling.”* The k ye 
these attempts at definition may lie with the concepts of “reiiantie 
and “narrative.” Instrumental pieces by this name seem bewiittlgblye de 
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BALLADES IN GENERAL AND 


FAURE’S IN PARTICULAR 
(By Klaus G. Roy in the Cleveland Orchestra programs) 


thom term “Ballade,” as Arthur Loesser has pointed out, originally 

meant to the Germans “a narrative poem of substantial length, 
usually of some romantic or chivalric import.” In vocal music, both in 
folk song and art song, a Ballade tells a story in many verses, strophes 
or stanzas. In earlier periods, such songs seem to have been performed 
in connection with dancing, as the linguistic connection proves (ballare 
— Latin and Italian for “‘to dance”; also ballet, and our word “‘a ball’’). 
Chopin used the term for plano pieces of extended design, with sec- 
tions of much variety in tempo. The Fifth Edition of Grove’s Diction. 
ary informs us that the word is “used almost indiscriminately by 
modern composers both in vocal and instrumental music,” and com- 
ments on “the practice of applying the title to any piece of no very 
defined form but having a certain romantic feeling.”* The key in 
these attempts at definition may lie with the concepts of “romantic” 
and “narrative.” Instrumental pieces by this name seem invariably to 
“A recent example of this would be the Ballade for Orchestra, Op. 23 by Gottfried von 


EKinem, one of the Fortieth Anniversary Commissions of the Cleveland Orchestra performed 
last season. 


supplying a simple setting to make the planistic jewel more luminous, 
rather than as a structural or dramatic foil to the solo part. As in so 
much of Chopin’s piano music, the right hand carries the long and 
expressive lines in the Ballade, accompanied by the left. Here too are 
those wonderfully decorated scale passages, those trills and fioriture 
(“flowering”’ embellishments), those prismatic harmonic changes, those 
fanciful modulations. In the (ransparent texture, the piano may sing 
to its heart’s content — improvise, as it were, in relating its friendly tale. 
With all his relationships to the early romanticist composers and to 
the music of his own time, Fauré was an individualistic musician. He 
wrote this piece in 1880, five years before César Franck’s “Symphonic 
Variations”; yet it is in many ways more “advanced” harmonically 
than Franck’s work, pointing toward a kind of freedom that subtly 
prophesies some of the developments of our own century. Many of the 
“modern” musicians who studied with Fauré (among them Ravel, 
Florent Schmitt, Roger-Ducasse, and Nadia Boulanger) found in his 
music much that looked clearly toward the future. There are, in the 
Ballade, several passages that make our eyebrows go up in surprise — 
certain branchings-out of the harmony so daring in their context that 
they may at first sound like “wrong notes.” Occasionally, one may f ne. 
touches of impressionistic practice, but Fauré was never really engur’od 
in this important trend later brought to fruition by his junior of 
seventeen years, Claude Debussy. He remained a disciple of classic 
designs, utilizing canon and contrapuntal imitation, sonata forms, 
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sections formally divided by full stops, and showed an absence of 
interest in coloristic or imagistic effect. 


One need hardly describe the progress of a piece so fragile and so 
easy to follow. That there are two main themes (Andante cantabile 
and Allegro moderato) which are subtly combined in due course will 
be obvious to every ear. Most attractive of all, perhaps, is a third idea 
in a swaying 6/8 meter; it is in an orchestral statement of that subject 
that one of the harmonically most striking passages occurs. A fine 
formal device is the transformation of the Allegro moderato melody, 
first stated in 4/4 time, into the more flowing triple meter. ‘The close, 
with its bird-song evocations, is sheer poetry. 

Alfred Cortot, the famed French pianist, has written about the 
Ballade that the composer’s individuality is “recognizable at once in 
the completely novel conception of a form that seems to have been 
fated, by Romanticism, to the exclusive expression of passionate and 
heady emotion. To the contrary, the work is calm and controlled in 
an atmosphere of quiet happiness.” He regards the composition as a 
series of “modulations in one prevailing lyrical mood rather than 
variations in the academic sense. . . . They are united by a hidden 
logic, and their rhapsodic nature is balanced by a scrupulous care for , 


unity and proportion.” 





BALLADE For PIANO AND OrcHESTRA, IN F-SHARP MA yor, Op. 19 
By GABRIEL Faure 
Born in Pamiers (Ariége), France, May 12, 1845; died in Passy, November 4, 1924 





This Ballade, composed in 188¢, is scored for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 


2 bassoons, 2 horns and strings. It was performed in the Cambridge series on 
January 18, 1955, when David Barnett was the soloist. 


“Hn por in his thirty-sixth year, Fauré’s Ballade is the first of his 
orchestral works which has survived or remains in the realm of 
the still performed. At that time he had written a number of beautiful 





songs, the First Violin Sonata (1876), and the First Piano Quartet 
(1879), which two works were to usher in a rare succession of exquisite 
chamber pieces. Fauré had had as yet no opportunity for an orchestral 
hearing. A Violin Concerto (1878), an Orchestral Suite (1875) and a 


Symphony in D minor (1884) have never been published and the 
manuscripts may have been destroyed by the composer (a movement 
from the suite, “Allegro Symphonique,” has survived). The Ballade 
was first composed as a piano piece. Charles Koechlin in his life of 
. aur€ marvels at the aptness of the orchestration, which to his surprise 
has every indication of having been written by Fauré.” Koechlin 
visualizes in the Ballade a “forest” not unlike Siegfried’s forest ‘bat 
inhabited “by no Siegfried, Mime, Wotan or the dragon, not ena by 
Wagner — one is rather reminded of the atmosphere of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream.” According to this musician, “there are a thousand 
rtp . =e ag sylphs and the appearance of the initial theme 
‘n eds beet veer impid, charming and grave as the love song of 
The master,” writes Roger-Ducasse, “has no thought of breaking 


he ancient molds. He accommodates himself with the greatest ease 
to the simplest traditional forms. 
been well known to us. 


; but he was endowed b 

: : y the Muses with the gift of 
2 full of youth and beauty. Be the flask of crystal, earth, a gold 
what matters it if the imperishable scent be there?” | 
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q SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY 


‘Twenty-second Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri. 8, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri. g, at 8:30 o'clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 


BEETHOVEN __.. “Symphony No. g, in E-flat major, ‘‘Eroica,” Op. 55 

I. Allegro con brio 
II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 

III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace 

i IV. Finale: Allegro molto 

| INTERMISSION 

o RESPIGHI 

a 





> 
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>= 


STRAUSS 


_... Fountains of Rome,” Symphonic Poem 
The Fountains of Valle Giulia at Dawn 
The Triton Fountain in the Morning 
The Fountain of Trevi at Midday 
The Villa Medici Fountain at Sunset 


(Played without pause) 


oe ee * Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, After the 
Old-fashioned, Roguish Manner — in Rondo form, Op. 28 














. b | 
Beethoven, Respighi, Strauss 


| On Programs for the Weekend 
| | ar q, /% @ ®y Brockman Morris CSA 


| Pierre Monteux conducted the|a minimum of movement, as 
Boston Symphony yesterday af-| usual, yet at the same time cov- 
ternoon in the first of this week’s| ered acres of expression with a 
pair of concerts in Symphony simple nod of the head, a slight 
Hall. These were originally | lifting of the arms, or a faint 
scheduled for Ferenc Fricsay,|twist of the wrist. Each of his 
aia who recently canceled his. trip|motions was a master stroke of 
i | to the United States. Mr. Mon- | precision and timing, each ges- 
i teux, continuing in the vein of ture singularly meaningful. 

| | the birthday concert Wednesday “Fountains of Rome” could be 

| } ‘night, was in fine form. considered the high point of the 
Lah io adbngeh phar peorarpclag tego CES if sheer, lyric heights 
distinct ‘appeal — Beethoven’s| be bs nag rasp tril pes pnd 
" ica” Respighi’s | continues to L tr - 
sac Ag des aaa oy got mit of Italian impressionism. But | 
if the high standard of quality | 
demonstrated by Mr. Monteux | 
be the measure, there were no) 


i 


! 





Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel.” 

‘And each was a rag, 

| worthy of the maltre’s long-| be : 

| | ending reputation. The Beetho-| points higher than others. | 
Big | ven manifested power, but not 
| at the expense of its delicate| 
| | passages. In the Respighi Mr. 
| ha Monteux delineated the four 
| successive moods with clarity; | 
| the humor and satire of the. 
| | | Strauss were much in evidence.’ 
| Mr. Monteux conducted with 
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Symphony Concert _ 


| ton Symphony Orchestra. Pierre 
MNeetteuse conductha: presented the 23nd 


from the whole truth about such 
f the 79th season yesterdayja towerin rsonality, | 
‘afternoon “in Symphony Hall. The pro- S pe | ality 


‘gram will be repeated tonight at 8:30: M : ee 
usical Vision 


Symphony No. 3, in E-flat maior, 


Eroica,” OP. 55......cees. Beethoven 
¥ i a h nic > . 
yin tp apa gen -Respighi| SO it was yesterday as the 1m- 
“Till Euvlenspiegel’s Merry age of a wondrous human being 
Pranks, Op. 28 wevrewankyuwy se Strauss faded into the eloquence of his 





musical vision, What distinguished 
yesterday's concert was the co- 
herence and lueidity of Mr. Mon- 
teux’s interpretations. The clear- 
ness of his beat, his understanding 
of orchestral balance and of the 
major elements of the scores, re- 
sulted in readings of extraordi- 
nary breadth and flexibility. No- 
thing was obscure, and no move 
lacking in significance. 





By S. ¥ vey 
Fresh a th riumphs of his 


§sth birthday celebration, Pierre 
Monteux again received a rising 
accolade on his initial appearance 
at Symphony yesterday. As Mr. 
Monteux remarked Wednesday 
night, he is no speechmaker. He 
‘responded, after his fashion, with 
another wonderful concert. 


On this occasion he was filling For me, the definitive inter- 


| in for Ferenc Fricsay, original 
| ly scheduled to conduct; Mr, . 
| Fricsay had been obliged to 
cancel an American trip be- 
cause of illness. Mr. Monteux 
brought to a familiar program 
the buoyancy and resilience of 
a youthful artistic spirit, the 
tact and mellowness of experi- 
ence. He was, as always, the 
perfect guest, 


teux’s approach is quite different, 


the generality of conductors) 





and drang atmosphere of the 
music, Mr. Monteux expresses 
the heroic spirit in terms of a 
spacious and serene will. I found 
his methods persuasive, too. 


Certainly there was no want 


of inner detail 

To be sure, there was something| ~~ tall among the 
phenomenal in his very presence,| Voces; the lyric qualities of the 
for the phenomenal is bound to| symphony received expression 


preter of the ‘‘Eroica’’ has always 
been Toscanini. Pierre Mon- 


less theatrical, the tempi more 
relaxed. Where a Toscanini (and 


strive to bring out the sturm| 


| 
| 9 
| | “Fountains of Rome, 





Monteux Keeps Busy 

Pierre Monteux, who cele- 
brates his eighty-fifth birth- 
day tomorrow, will have a busy 
week with the Boston Sym- 
‘phony. Besides observing the 
anniversary when he ‘conducts 
iBeethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
‘in a Pension Fund concert at 
Symphony Hall Wednesday 
inight, he will also direct the 
regular concerts of Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night. In 
these he is replacing Ferenc 
Fricsay, who has canceled his 


trip to_ this niry owing, to 
iliness "#0 MY facd, Ops 





G. W. Woodworth 
Heads New Unit 
At Music Center 


G. Wallace Woodworth, 
James Edward Ditson profes- 
‘sor of music at Harvard Uni- 
' versity, has accepted the invi- 
tation of Charles Munch to 
head the newly revised and 
expanded Department of Lis- 
itening and Analysis at the 
‘Berkshire Music Center. ! 
| The school’s 1960 session will 
‘be held from July 3 to Aug. 14 
at Tanglewood, Lenox, con- 
‘currently with the Boston 








‘Symphony Orchestra’s Berk-, 


shire Festival. 








‘attach itself to a man of his vi- 
‘brant years. Yet it is the measure 
of Pierre Monteux’s stature that 
his creative powers compel more 


attention. Dr. Johnson’s comment. 


through fine strokes of leisurely 
phrase. The “Eroica” had 
amplitude and depth and a 
geniality all too rarely encoun- 


tered. It was paced so well 
that the funeral march, for 
example, made an exact con- 
trast with the opening, instead 
of the usual slackening of ten- 
sion. The melodic restatements 
of the heroic motifs were not 
ignored, but had a chance to ex- 
pand, so that the total effect 
Was not one of grandiose in- 


about the fady preacher has a cer-| 
tain application, but is very far 


| 










over-ripe summer of the spirit: 
but there’s no denying the Mon- 
teux style, which was properly 
veiled. 


Once more the narrative im- 
pulse was evident in ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel,’’ which rounded out the 
conventional yet pleasant after- 
noon. But here the music remains 
fresh and Mr. Monteux’s way 
with it, piquant and sprightly. It 
was an appropriate verdant con- 
clusion from a man who, him- 
self, represents all things verdant 
In music, 


Next week’s concert will be 
held Thursday afternoon, the 
15th being Good Friday. Dr. 
Munch has scheduled Bach’s Can- 
tata No. 4, ‘“‘Christ lag in 
Todesbanden,” and Mozart’s Re- 
quiem Mass, in D minor, K. 626. 
Lorna Cooke DeVaron wil] con-| 


toxication, but ~ather of a |duct the New England Conserva- 


solid, striding purpose. 
Plastic Ease 


“The Fountains of Rome.” 
enabled the conductor to demon- 
strate the same kind of plastic 
ease, this time with almost pure 
color : the glissades of the harp, 
the distant horn calls and so on. 
The reading was controlled and 
captured the delicate, mysterious, 
fragmented whispers comprising 
the piece. I’m afraid repetition 
| dulled my responses to it 





0 the point where all I can hear 
1S pseudo-Strauss contrived in an 


tory Chorus. 


TT 
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; 
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Monteux Guest Conductor 


Ri Strauss’ “Till Eulen- 
As matters have turned out, | Richard 


. ) ee 
rst will be guest) spiege’. ning the 
aee arora Boston Sym-| On if asa © kggoes: or 
Shony Orchestra through me y aticed N ash Patterson, will 
' a . Mr. Mon- heer 17 en’s 
entire week to rear been'participate in ba peanggaaet 
ae oF phones Par only the! Ninth ba i, ig Si soprano 
iscneauie f be Metropol 
| : formance of eber! Freda Gray- 
‘pension fund per hony,| Eleanor Stebert Cole 
eerernoven & in achendee ‘Masse, contralto; io pana 
at Symphony ‘a Jum, tenor, and Davi ill begin 
ev Wher Faseus ¥elcesy cabled bass. The te “Haffner” Sym- 
ica Bicone that illness would: with Mozart's 


-, phony. ; r 
‘prevent his planned appear-|p The starnoon edn Sem 


| tor April will 
ype hes Mr. gtr Agr phony Hall, Pi as con- 
Boers, Bag boeich the concerts,|conduct the fina The pro- 
‘vited to take over cert of the season. 


accepted. of the Magi 
en oY sentence will conduct,' gram: Suite in D ma} 


; ‘Bach: Piano Concerto, Ravel; 
‘at Symphony Hall. Friday cage ey tee ae er Sixth Sym- 
2:15 d Saturday at 8:30, | Balla e, Piston. Nicole 
\2:15 an 's “Eroica”’ Sym-,phony, Walter will “a 
i duran Fountains of;Henriot-Schweitzer 
‘phony; 


|Rome,” by Respighi, andséloist. 


ee 
o-- ~-- 


eerie al 
ati parbiits by conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Symphony Hall; 


re ee tee « 


performed nN wrote was 
ony : re, and in just the right de- 
gree and quality. 
"| The mellow art of Monteux, 
Pountaiee of Romer "pve. “The continuing in its prime of 
Richart ‘strani! Eulenspiege]”’ of ‘greatness, consists both in what 
Te. he does and what he does not 

By CYRUS DURGIN do. He does what th 
Pierre Monteux came to con-/as requested in the notation. 
duct the pension fund concert e does not indulge in any 
last Wednesday, and bappily/"*@8gerations, any distortions 
has remained for the “regular”/OF Mannerism. What you hear) 
Boston Symphony concerts of!" &@ Monteux Performance is 
the week. He appears | Composer put 
of Ferenc Fricsay, see are plain, 
ness has ke : OS of reminder 


With Res- 
Paintings 


. . |Eternal Rome 
as Suesting jin ' 
New York with the Philade!.|the wit, the capers 
phians; a fortnight past he was/>rawling and final re 
in London: it is Bost f Strauss’ 
week, and London 
bright andvearly for 
next Mon t Percussive 
y. Really, | hings were coarse, 
ou'd think he’d like to stay|,, Nonetheless, jn each of the 
put! three scores was eloquence 
Not Pierre Monteux. He does and poetry, 
hot stay put, musically or any|Plicity and 
other way, His birthday ob-| Which the com 
servance conducting of no Orchestra a 
Beethoven Ninth last Wednes- |Sen 
day was to My ears a great a 
Classical] performance. 
(I believe he did 
himself by not 
Thursday morning, 
putting off unti] afte 
working-up for the 
the Roman 
yas VE Ng 
and w 
Now, 
pleasure 


ducting | y “Chri: dy in Bonds 

to describe the Performance. Mozart’s Requiem. 
this chronicler then having will be that 

taken a lesson with the score) gland Conservatory, 


in hand, is to Say that every- iremared by Lorna Cooke de 


aron; the soloists Saramae 
|Endich, Betty Allen, Charles 
K avis and Mac Morgan. 
N.B.—The afternoon concert 
Will be given Thursday at 2:15, 
|| t avoid Good Friday, 





€ composer 


PIERRE MONTEUX AS 
GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Pierre Monteux has been asked by 
Charles Munch and has kindly agreed 
to conduct this week’s pair of concerts 
in place of Ferenc Fricsay, who was 

scheduled to be guest conductor but has 
- been compelled on account of illness to 

cancel his visit to the United States this 


| season, 


Mr. Monteux, whose 85th birthday 
took place this week, conducted on 
Wednesday evening Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in a concert to benefit the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Pension 
Fund. 


®. 


THE BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


Particulars about the 1960 session of 
the Berkshire Music Center at Tangle- 
wood, Charles Munch director, are now 
announced. The Orchestra’s_ school, 
which is held concurrently with the 
Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood, will 
open on July 3 and extend through the 
Festival season to August 14. 

The Music Center will have a newly 
organized Department of Listening and 
Analysis under the direction of Profes- 
sor G. Wallace Woodworth with the 
assistance of Florence Dunn. It is the 
work of this Department to provide 
guidance to students, amateurs, teachers 
—all interested listeners—for the in- 
dividual study of music through daily 
attendance at rehearsals, and at their 
culmination in the more than fifty con- 
certs during the Festival season. This 
Department will also provide for coach- 


ing in chamber music and for independ- | 
ent study. 

Pierre Monteux, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
and Leonard Bernstein are “advisers” 
in Instrumental Music. The Orchestral 
Conducting Division of this department 
is headed by Eleazar de Carvalho. The 
Orchestral Playing and Chamber Music 
sections of this department are headed 
by Richard Burgin, and William Kroll, 
leader of the Kroll String Quartet. 
Twenty-three members of the Orchestra 
and violinist Ruth Posselt instruct in 
this department. 

The Opera Department will be re- 
sumed this year under the direction of 
Boris Goldovsky, who returns to Tangle- 
wood after a year’s leave of absence. 
The Department of Choral Music will 
again be headed by Hugh Ross, con- 
ductor of the Schola Cantorum of New 
York, and his faculty will include Mrs. 

Lorna Cooke de Varon, head of the 
Choral Department of the New England 
Conservatory of Music and Alfred Nash 
Patterson, conductor of the Chorus Pro 
Musica of Boston. | 
The Department of Composition will 
continue under the direction of Aaron 

Copland, who will be assisted by Luciano 
Berio (sponsored by the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation) and the members of 
the Lenox Quartet. 


YOUTH CONCERT 


As an addition to the highly success- 
ful Youth Concerts by members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra established 
this season under the direction of Harry 
Ellis Dickson, a seventh concert was 
given in Symphony Hall on Saturday, 
April 2 in memory of Mrs. Lincoln 
Filene (1875-1956). The tickets were 
distributed free of charge through the 
hospitals, settlement houses and schools 
of Boston. 


Symphony 


One of 3 


Best Listeners’ Halls 


acoustics. 


He wanted a layman’s opinion 
on music auditoriums here. 
abouts; and before he left, we'd 
alscovered why Symphony Hall 
is probably the best listener’s 
hall in the world, and how “arti- 
ficial men” were used to solve 


oy problem of the Tanglewood 
MIR, 


THE ARTIFICIAL MEN, said 
Dr. Beranek, came into play as 
a result of the peculiar acoustics 
of the Tanglewood setting. It 
seems the Berkshire stage was 
originally outdoors. Then. when 
the Shed was constructed, the 
ouldoor stage was moved inside 
~ Dut this created difficulties, 


The Dummy Listens 


nl 
he orchestra didn’t balance 
i; the heavier instruments 
overwhelming the strings. There 
Was @ stretch of muddy sound in 
wd enter of the auditorium, in- 
“luding the boxes. In fact the 
People on the lawn outside were 
earing the music more accu- 
rately, for the sound was shoot- 


itt al 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 
| Dr. Leo L. Beranek, a le 
ing authorities on the subject 
with us the other day in 


ROVING 
EYE 


ing over the heads of the audi- 
ence in the Shed. 


SO DR, BERENEK and his 
associates got together and 
worked out a series of manni- 
kins, consisting of a box and a 
aqummy head with attached ear- 
phones running to a recording 
device, These enabled him to 
aiagnose the trouble: and the 
corrections were embodied in 
the design of the Tanglewood 
Canopy, which was installed last 
ouanenes a had the effect of 
oringing Symphony Hall | 
into the outdoors, 4 Tr 


Did you scatter the dummies 
through the Shed during con- 
certs, we asked the sound spe- 


cturer at M.I.T. and one of the world’s lead- 
of sound, happened to fall into conversation 
connection with a book he’s writing about 


cialist. Dr. Berenek said, with a 
sinile, naturally, it was the best 
way. “‘People were often startled 
when they found their seat com- 
panion was a dummy. Remarks 
were tossed back and forth. But 
after the concerts began, it 
didn’t make much difference.” 


U.N.’s Acoustics 


IN ADDITION to the Tangle- 
wood Shed, Leo Beranek has 
done the acoustics for the United 
Nations Building, Kresge Audi- 


torium and‘ other local struc- 
tures, and the system on the Es- 
planade Shell. His work-in-prog- 
ress includes New York’s Lin- 
coln Center and the acoustics of 
the forthcoming Prudential Cen- 
ter here. 

He is the President of Bolt, 
Beranek and Newman, a Cam- 
bridge outfit, and one of the 
few organizations in the world 
continuously engaged in re 


- search on music hall acoustics, 


architectural acoustics and noise 
control. During the War he 
served as head of the govern- 
ment’s war research in the 
field. He has just completed a 
comparative study of 47 halls 
in 15 nations for his unique 
tone, 





“EVERY LEADING conduc- 
tor I’ve interviewed, without ex- 
ception, declares Symphony 
Hall, Boston, is one of the three 
outstanding halls in existence,” 
Dr. Beranek told us. “The 
other two are the Grosser Mu- 
sikvereinssaal in Vienna, and 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw. 


“Wallace Sabine, who de- 
signed Symphony Haill’s acous- 
tics, was a genius and a pion- 
eer. Before Sabine, architects 
considered acoustics only in 
terms of tuning forks and 
strings; they didn’t bother with 
the Hall. 


“THE IDEAL IN music halls 
is to keep, to preserve the 
sound within the hall; and all 
the famous halls employ plaster. 


Wood will flex—I’m not speak- | 


ing of planks but thin wood— 
and permit sound to radiate to 
the other side, Plaster is dense 
and confining. 


Adjusting Space 


“Another thing that distin- 
guishes Symphony Hall is the 
fact it’s high and narrow. To- 
day the economics of music re- 
quire building with vast seat- 
ing capacities and one must get 
the proper reverberation in 
other ways. You get a better 
blending of sound, too, if the 
interior isn’t smooth. The 
niches at Symphony are part of 
a planned irregularity; the 
classical statues are nice, but 
mostly ornamental. 


“IN ACOUSTICS, you have to 


consider what the Hall’s pur- 


pose is; you don’t want high 
reverberation time in a speech 
hall. A good organ hail should 
have a reverbration of three 
seconds or more; a concert hall, 
one point eight seconds; a cham- 
ber music hall one point three 
to six. The engineer should ad- 
just for space. 


“A first-rate concert hall 
isn’t necessarily a fine speech 
or chamber music hall. That’s 
why an acoustical expert has to 
be something of an artist as well 
as engineer.” Dr. Beranek 
paused thoughtfully. “So many 
modern architects are seeking 


visual monuments,” he sighed, 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


CHARLES MUNCH, Director 
AARON COPLAND, Chairmay RALPH BERKOWITZ, Dean 


T'he Boston Symphony Orchestra's 


Summer Music School at 


TANGLEWOOD 


JULY 3— AUGUST 14 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
| ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO 

Advisers: PIERRE MONTEUX, GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

Orchestral Playing and Chamber Music 
RICHARD BURGIN, WILLIAM KROLL 
23 MEMBERS OF THRE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
RUTH PossELT 


DEPARTMENT OF CHORAL MUSIC 
HUGH Ross 
LORNA COOKE DEVARON 
ALFRED NAsH PATTERSON 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Boris GOLDovsky 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPOSITION 
AARON COPLAND 
LUCIANO BERIO, THE LENOX QUARTET 


DEPARTMENT OF LISTENING AND ANALYSIS 


G. WALLACE WoopworrtH 
} FLORENCE DUNN 
Two to six week enroll] 


ments are a : 
expanded Department: cepted in this newly revised and 


. ; members es ; 
listeners’- rehearsals, ae of the Department Participate in 


Festi Pit Sp’ 
with the Boston Symphony ee and in the Festival Chorus 





SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON ° N 


INETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE- SIXTY 


Twenty-third Program 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit. 14, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri. 16, at 8:30 o’clock 


BACH Cantata No. 4, “Christ lag in Todesbanden” 


Sinfonia; Verse 1: Chorus 
Verse 2: Soprano and Alto 
Verse 3: Tenor 

Verse 4: Chorus 

Verse 5: Bass 

Verse 6: Soprano and Tenor 
Verse 7: Chorale 


INTERMISSION 


2 eee oe ——_ 


MOZART --.....Requiem Mass, in D minor, K. 626 
I. Requiem V. Recordare IX. Hostias 

II. Dies irae VI. Confutatis X. Sanctus 

II. Tuba mirum VII. Lacrimosa XI. Benedictus 

IV. Rex tremendae VIII. Domine Jesu XII. Agnus Dei 


CHARLEs K, I. Davis, Tenor 
Mac MORGAN, Bass 


ee 


ee NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS 
er ’ : 


LORNA COooKE pr VARON, Conductor 
Symphony Hall Brightens in Steam Cleaning | 


Grime and dirt accumulated since the turn of the century are 
being removed by steam-cleaning process from Boston’s Sym- 
phony Hall, in the Back Bay. The eastern side of the building 
is already sparkling clean. This view shows the cleaners at work 
on the elaborate portico stonework on the front entrance on 
Huntington Avenue. The cleaning job IS expected to be com- 
pleted by the time the Pops season begins. , 


SARAMAE ENDpICH, Soprano 
BETTY ALLEN, Alto 





<> a 


By Harold Rogers O77 mae Endich, soprano; Betty 


Now is the Easter feast. Allen, alto; Charles K. L. Davis, | Munch Conducts Requiem 


Evil is dispelled by the Holy | ‘©®0r; and Mac Morgan, bass, 
Word: These soloists are al] familar 


Christ is with us to fill our souls, |O% the Boston scene, though one ae | t t 
And secure is_our fgith. haha that Miss Allen’s ex- ay B ozart ac dan d ad 
Hallelujah! Oye 1S /9b 0 pend gots rich contralto were qa 3 SE /V60O ) 
es" ! ere more often. Miss a) | Sew 
This inspirational note sounded |#ndich_has sung many times Morte By CYRUS DURGIN a | 


throughout Charles  Munch’s|With Boris Goldovsky’s New a) , ONY ORCHES-| 
: Easter program yesterday after-|#ngland Opera Theater, as has Since this is Holy Week— THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


ax, ease 
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RA performed at Symphony | Hall 
noon in Symphony Hall. It is the |Mac Morgan; and Mr, Davis. the | and today Good Friday—the/ yesterday afternoon, and wil’ fe 
concluding verse of Bach’s Can- first singer of note to come from =f afternoon concert by the Bos-| $34'program of the “regular series. 
tata No. 4, “Christ lag in Todes-|0Ur 50th state, has been heard | ton Symphony Orchestra was,| Dr. Charles Munch. music ‘Cantata, 
banden”; but, as John N, Burk |!" leading roles in two of Sarah of by custom, advanced 24 hours| “Christ Lay in Bonds of preath. 
points, out. in his descriptive (em pa | to Thursday. During most of| #29 g§ ReWera nt The chorus was| 
notes, the spirit of the cantata Caldwell’s productions by the : his regime here, music direc-| that of the New England Conserva- 
would be more trulv e Boston Opera Group. : . f dated, tory, prevared by Lorna Cooke de 

_ Wuly expressed P +: . tor Charles Munch has fol-| Varon. The soloists for Mozart were 
by its second line: “Now is He Though completed by Siiss- | , Saramae Endich. soprano: _Bettyv 
‘isen.” | ‘ after Mozart’s passing : lowed the practice, at this sea-| Alien, contralto; Charles K. L. Davis, 
risen. mayr alter Mozart's passing, the | | o (oe Cea aint ee 

| ee ae ‘Requiem Mass is so _ skillfully | son, of alternating | the St. 
| . |joned together that the seams Matthew” and the “St. John?! ——@@_—_—$_$——_—[—[— ee 
Dr. Munch communicated his 


Fe) hardly show. Yesterday  Dr.! 4 Passions of Bach.-This year he h 
personal joy in this work to his | Munch's reading of the “Dies decided otherwise, and _in- Admirably Prepared 
musicians, the Boston Symphony irae” was vividly dramatic; the : stead observes the immediate The New England Conserva- 
and the New England Conserva- | quartet was impressive in the | pre-Easter time with Bach’s tory Chorus was quite large 


iss ; ay linear work of the Recordare: | for Bach, just right for the 
Satpal ee bly trained | and the “Domine Jesu,” which a7 carina ngs de er 8 nad, sombre massivity of Mozart. 
ys conductor, Lorna Cooke || ajso called upon the quartet, was yi 


|de Varon, this chorus is now one The choice was highly suit- Mrs. de Varon had prepared 
ye" , | .~ | an emotionally potent collabora- . wrt ¥ 
of the two finest to be found in Mone ean ache : able. Bach’s “Christ Lay in them admirably. They ane 
Boston, The voices are young, | | ” f, true to pitch, with reasonably 
| : 9 reer Bonds of Death” is music of. oe 
yet for the most part cultivated. sages cinema... | The Resurrection. While aj clear enunciation, with rhythm 
ny ae wise tonal richness | ae ig | Mass of Requiem is concerned that was vital, spontaneous if 
oo re Sound... Young | wy ie, directly with mortality, its es-| not with the flexibility of pro- 
| groups, There is also musician- J ll ' i : v, . . | fessional choristers 
'ship, a factor not to be over-! = r coe : sence is supplication for the! 7¢s : .. 
looked in matters yr tate — El : repose of the Soul Immortal! . They followed closely Dr. 
‘phrasing, and dynamics I —  ¢ : the requisite beliefs of the! 8° faster and faster in the 
| 3 yi 4 y . | Be & : Christian church. opening chorus of the Can- 
| | — Ee oe From the purely musical and) tata, and which when the 
_ It would be difficult for mem- emotional view, with which; Music indicated motion, was 
| bers of a. chorus not to sing pod a £2 | this review is concerned, both! 
| their hearts out for Dr. Munch, | ‘ : Ro ee | berate in 8 ype el ‘prevailingly very fast motion. 
especially when he is as PTO~ | eee enc aa ee rewarding, and neither has) ines de Varon also had de- 
foundly caught up in the music ee ee ee been frequently presented 
las he was vesterd Pape ope ZT ee ee ee ee : h The last .veloped a fine sense of com-' 
excellence continued jin the ee . formance of the Cantata at! |? 4 : 
lpost intermission offering, Mo- : these concerts was in March. |Ume.rose and ebbed with true) 
zart’s Requiem Mass in D minor ae . | 1931. and that of the Requiem: | musical effect, especially in 
K. 626. H the f re > fe Em ?, a ‘the demanding pages of Mo-| 
sugmente a by ‘ Ries ripe pea e Rs ae : in December of the same year, lpart | 
ly balanced solo voices—Sara- ace . Pa | mo ae edel is Ls ee it "he pon 
é - | : , tion impressed, if the poin 
manner of allotting Bach’s can be made without exag- 


Pp — parts to the jgeration, as Baroque with both) 
cnoristers, not as sometimes is ‘composers. It was monnaras | 


done, to soloists. One agreeable straightforward concerned 
result is the increased weight With mass and vitality more 


co" ‘ | of sound and richer tonal : ‘cate light-and-. 
is eben ; ith ra ib my blend. Another, f believe, -is chaste Nadine, For Bach this. 
phony under the ‘eee : the greater sculptural relief, so was altogether suitable; the, 
Charles Munch he ger br to speak, of the voices as they slick Wirtunso way of treat-: 
Easter concerts. at ‘ec a | sound against one another, and ing Bach, fashionable in cer- 
Hall. Mr. Davis will be soloist | - rept agallan Bi my elit tad tain quarters today, is alien, 


in the Mozart Requiem again : gational participation, to the spirit of Johann Sebas-: 
on Saturday evening, | tian. | | 





Z . - 7 
The Boston ony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch co Uf presented the 


ason yester-, 
Hall The 


| | : | ch, soprano, , ’ | 
With Mozart the manner | len, alto . L. Davis lease the inherent sadness 


b open to question, ° | m even the 

though the Requiem in its dark, Charles Davis rata Woo a ean trend openly 
* ontawetiag iat a gems ‘Tenor Soloist 26 "Mozer pen figures; the massed 
Viennese brilliance of even! ) : the 

: AYL doom of trombone choirs, 

A ee er ee With | Be : eer ivi fof. _ [brutal chords of the Dies Irae and 
in C minor. What s : it Symphony | eparting rom Als Custom Of Ol- — |the infinitely poignant hush of the 
‘might have missed by way; fering a Bach Passion at this sea- Agnus Dei which floats as gently 


of a lighter, subtler touch was} Charles K. L, Davis, young son, Charles Munch yesterday ‘fice 
‘equaled in a papepey Petey American tenor, will be soloist (turned to another exalted Lenten built. "Tike gg oy gg pn the! 
by the deep feeling of Munch's) with the“ Boston Symphony program: {he compressed xtline| ligundation of dramatic contrast 
| Miss Endich, Miss Allen, Mr.' junder direction of Charles Lay in the Bonds of Death,” and and religious affirmation. 

13, (900 


‘Davis. and Mr. Morgan are | Beers Munch in two | the darkling grandeur of Mozart’s Not Sin ] 
“a Symphony Hall beauty and humble conviction. The Requfem has not‘been dis- 


best mentioned collectively, | Pies”? Special Easter | a Requiem—a concert of radiant 
‘since that is their principal — 
‘function in the Mozart Re- — @ =concerts at 2 The perforrgance was excellent.) |played at these concerts in full 
iquiem. Individually each has 3 Ei st, Symphony | and if not sustained on a plane of performance since 1931, although 
a voice of notably good timbre a Ctt~<‘“<i«‘aR; él, Apr. 14 equal inspiration everywhere, held| |:t was heard at Tanglewood last} 
for the quality of the music;| fey ow. ie and 16. Davis to a very high level. The choral |summer, and, on the local scene, 
each sang musically and COM-| Hee, nome ge will sing the 13 forces of the New England Conser- [with the Cecilia Society last Sun- 
sidered together they formed) faa, = a3 Bach “Christ vatory, conducted by Lorna Cooke jday. The Cantata No. 4 also harks’ 
a splendid quartet. ‘ * oe fe wed In Tode- ide Me ab — with —. back to 1931 under Koussevitzky. 
| There were genuine basse Some eee bhanden on 7 power; the balance and integra- ; | boast | 
‘horns—tenor clarinets—as Mo-| DAVIS Apr. 14, and at |i tion of the orchestral element rep- ‘ ag of gyre igor y' bag x rl 
zart prescribed, played by) the second concert will be ga resented the Boston Symphony at Oc 99 bred led which oom 
‘Messrs. Mazzeo and Cardillo.’ ‘tenor soloist in the Mozart Re- | its most flexible; the vigor and inited < cienaennel ‘weight and 
| Next week Dr. Munch and aa zi ; | nobility of Dr - Munch's style con- forte certiculadl at forte. The 
the Orchestra will conclude | The Hawaiian-born singer veyed the glorious spirit suffusing Wit aayd joi te in th Reauiem were 
the 79th season—and depart appeared here December in Ot- ‘wo contrasting masterworks, ay iastontie Pron wary but each 
‘Apr. 25 upon the Far Kast fenbach’s ‘Voyage to the To set the Cantata No. 4 and aa ‘oil fervor and sntellectual 
‘tour. The final program will | Moon and previously as lead- 7 the Requiem side by side proved authority 
‘consist of Jean Martinon’s Pre- _ing tenor in the Boston Opera an interesting concept. The for- p48 
ude and Toccata (first per- Group presentation of La Bo- : mer is a miracle of brevity, a Charles Davis, the tenor, dis- 
‘formances): the First Sym- jheme. _ 7 : miniature parallel to the two Pas- closed a clear, ringing, bright 
phony by Easley Blackwood, | _Davis'is the first representa- ! sions; the latter, Mozart’s last |Volce, although not entirely detini-; 
and the D major Symphony, tive of the 50th state to win statement to the world, is a mon-_ |tive in enunciation; Betty Allen, 
No. 2. by Brahms. ‘laurels here on the mainland : umental canvas of faith. The can. |the alto, also impressed me by 
~lehgl tie ‘in the classical music field. He a tata, which. has its genesis in a the scope and opulence of her 
lwas the winner of the 1958 Lutheran chorale melody familiar  Vocalism; Saramae Endich, the 
‘Metropolitan Opera Auditions to Bach’s congregation, is distinct.  S°Prano, produced a pure, appeal- 
jof the Air. : ly Protestant in mood. The Re- [i08 tone, slightly pinched at the 
| quiem’s idiom is Catholic, Both, |*0P of the range; and Mac Morgan, 
however, hark back to earlier the bass, was distinguished by his 
eras, finding common ground in [Sensitive phrasing, his feeling for 
medieval music. hlecal A style. 
Bui it was a total, cohesive 
And both scores, too, are effort. The ensembles sounded 
magnificently graphic, studded exquisitely. The attacks, re- 
with intensely dramatic scenes, leases, the rhythmic discipline 
underscoring the text by a spe- of the chorus, musicians, and 
cific imagery. In the Cantata | the guiding intelligence of. 
No. 4 we have the syncopated Charles Munch celebrated the | 
“hallelujahs” surging through contemplative yet stirring mu- 
the first verse, while those of sic. The spiritual vision of two 
the second glow with a quiet in- transcendent masters pro- 
ward joy; we have fantastic claimed the Easter message 
skips of an octave and a fifth vividly yesterday. 
down; we have numb despair Next week, the final program of: 
hung on the word “Tod,” and the 79th season, finds Dr. Munch 
ultimate redemption and rejoic- conducting the premiere of Mar-! 
ing in the broad simple flow of | |tinu’s Prelude and Toccata. Easley 
the ultimate verse, 'Blackwood’s Symphony No. 1 and 
Similarly, the Requiem paints al 'Brahm’s Symphony No. 2, in D' 
ee . major, have also been scheduled, | 
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THE BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES Muncu, Music Director 


At Tanglewood 


SERIES X (July 8, 9, 10) 
MUSIC OF BACH 


SERIES A 


Friday Evening, July 22 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 3 


FAURE Requiem 
(Chorus and Soloists) 


Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 
v VW 


Saturday Evening, July 23 


CHERUBINI Overture, “Anacreon” 
BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 5 
(CLAUDIO ARRAU) 

RESPIGHI Fountains of Rome 
STRAUSS Till Eulenspiegel 
Conductor: PieRRE MoNTEUX 
Ts 6 
Sunday Afternoon, July 24 
DELLO Jo1o Variations, Chaconne 

and Finale 


MENDELSSOHN Violin Concerto 
(JAIME LarREDO) 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 5 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


SERIES B 


Friday Evening, July 29 


STRAVINSKY Jeu de Cartes 
KHRENNIKOV Symphony No. 1 
RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. 3 
(Byron JANIS) 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


x wf 
Saturday Evening, July 30 


BERLIOZ Fantastic Symphony 
PISTON Symphony No. 6 
Rave Daphnis and Chloe, Suite No. 2 
(with chorus) 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


wT fF 
Sunday Afternoon, July 31 


Mozart “Haffner” Symphony No. 35 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 9 
(Chorus and Soloists) 
Conductor: PirrRE MONTEUX 


>. 


SERIES Y (July 15, 16, 17) 
MUSIC OF MOZART 


SERIES C 


Friday Evening, August 5 
WAGNER Act 3 Excerpts, 
“Die Meistersinger”’ 


SIBELIUS Violin Concerto 
(RuGcrEro Ricct1) 


MENDELSSOHN Symphony No.3, “Scotch” 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 
2 2 


Saturday Evening, August 6 


BEETHOVEN “Prometheus” Overture 
DUTILLEUX Symphony No. 2 
BRAHMS Piano Concerto No. 2 
(EUGENE ISTOMIN) 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 
Ww Ww 
Sunday Afternoon, August 7 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Fantasia on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallis 
BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 3 
(LEON FLEISHER) 


BRAHMS Symphony No. 4 
Conductor: Pierre MoNTEUX 


SERIES D 


Friday Evening, August 12 
BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 2 
Liszt Piano Concerto in E-flat 

(JoRGE Boer) 
STRAVINSKY Suite, “The Firebird” 

Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 


x: SS 
Saturday Evening, August 13 


HANDEL Suite from “The Water Music” 
CHOPIN Piano Concerto in E minor 
(GaRY GRAFFMAN) 


CopL_aNbD Symphony No. | | 


Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 
Ww Ww 


Sunday Afternoon, August 14 
BERLI0z The Damnation of Faust 
(Chorus and Soloists) 
Conductor: CHarRLREs MUNCH 


SEVENTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE-SIXTY 


Twenty-fourth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 22, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri. 23, at 8:30 o’clock 


N 4g N 
{[ARTINON | Prelude and Toccata 
(First performance) 


BLACKWoop _..*Symphony No. 1 


I. Andante maestoso; Non troppo allegro, ma con spirito 


II. Andante comodo 


III. Scherzo: Allegretto grotesco — 


Molto rigoroso il tempo 
IV. Andante sostenuto . 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS — _. ay *Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 7g 
Allegro non troppo | 

Adagio non troppo 

Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino 

Allegro con spirito 
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Martinon Premiere 

Jean Martinon’s Prelude and 
Toccata will have its world 
premiere at the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s final concerts 
of its 79th season on Friday © 
afternoon, April 22, at 2:15, and- 
Saturday evening, April 23, at“ 
8:30. Charles Munch will con-« 
duct the concerts which will also” 
include the Symphony No. 1 by 
Easley Blackwood, a former 
student at the Berkshire Music7 
Center and winner of they, 
American International Musicz, 
Fund Recording Award, and" ” 
Brahms’ Symphony No, 2. 


—_— re 
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Munch, Symphony End S eason : 





Martin 
artinon Score Has Premiere 
3,/V6é0 

STON SYMPHONY ORCHES-'ton Symphon¢ Orchestra gave 
TRA performed at Symphony Hall the last Friday concert of the 
yesterday afternoon, and_e will season yesterday afternoon 
repeat tonight at 8:30, the 24th Toni ht | J : 
and final program of the 79th’! onlg ? all will be concluded 
season. Charles Munch, music di- With the D major jubilations of 
rector, conducted the first per~ Brahms’ Second Symphony. By 
formance of the Prelude and Toc-| Monday afternoon, Orchestra 
cata, Op. 50, by Jean Martinon; the and conductor will be in the 


SU MAEORY (ENO: + UF MAE SOC iat ‘ren route ‘to: the Far. Bast: 
wood, and Brahms’ Symphony No. | ' 
2, in D major. The Friday audience had 


burst into frenetic applause 
By CYRUS DURGIN well before Dr. Munch cut off 
Charles Munch and the Bos-!t;"° Sickie Besciata A — 
ie pia “=, ond later, cheers were sounding 
inSymphony Hall, Dr. Munch 
‘/bowing and beaming, shaking 








‘/hands with Messrs. Burgin and’ 
‘Krips amid the standing Or-' 


chestra. 

The tribute was deserved. Dr. 
Munch had conducted a power- 
ful performance of this popular 
work, one that was clear and 
proportioned, rich in tone and 
tidy in detail, and not too fast 























‘until about the last 25 bars’ 


‘of the coda, The very end was 
‘a genuine rouser. 

| No doubt another if less hap- 
py reason for the ovation was 


'that Brahms was the only Old 
Familiar upon a program two- 
‘thirds devoted to “that awful 
‘modern music.” The bearded 


‘third of the Three B’s must 


‘|have served as palliative after 


ss 


the astringent qualities of Eas- 
‘ley Blackwood, and the fear- 
some blare and thump of Jean 
Martinon’s Prelude and Toc- 

The last-named, dedicated to: 
Charles Munch, was a first per- 
formance, Sketched in 1959, 
and finished in the orchestra-| 
tion only since the turn of the 
year, Martinon’s score has its’ 
fascinations, but I fear they| 
will appeal mostly to other 
‘musicians, | 
| The music, upon first ac-! 


|quaintance, sounds highly} 


complex, both in rhythms and| 
intense dissonance. | 
It is a continuous and solid | 


instrumental , texture, every-|' 


thing integrated with every-| 
thing else. It has the strength’! 
of a giant and a pulse faster: 
and stronger than, I suspect,' 
Dr. Paul Dudley White will 
find in a whale. Martinon is an 
excellent musician, yet the 
prospects for his Prelude and 
Toccata making hosts of re- 
ceptive friends do not seem 
bright. 

Easley Blackwood, who be- 
came an old man of 27 day be- 
fore yesterday, wrote his First, 
Symphony. when he was 22. It} 
still impresses this chronicler'| 
as remarkable, not merely be-! 
cause of its creator’s youth, 
but as music of purpose and 
achievement; clear in _ struc- 
ture and facture, as much of 
heart as head, and notably 
well written for his orchestra. | 
It will be inetresting to learn’ 
of its reception at the Boston 
Symphony concerts in the Far' 
Kast. 

So, the 79th season is over, 
making a void for a time, and 
Jeaving this chronicler as a 
Melancholy Jacques to observe 


in the words of Robert Frost, 
.*Nothing gold can stay.” | 
| 


- 


Symphony Concert 


‘ The Boston . Symphony Orchestra, 
Charlies Munch conducting, presented the 
24th program of the 79th season yester-| 
day in Symphony Hall. The program 
“il be repeated tonight at 8:30: 


Prelude and FOCCMNE i siSieny Martinon 
| Sympfiony Net. ....645. Blackwood 


eymeneny No. in D maior, Bran re 
‘ : aS weg ranm 
benotha taped, | 
| y ROBER * it | 
. 


The final concert of the 
Symphony season is traditionally 
_a time of mingled nostalgia and 
regret, of coming full circle, of 
the pangs of departure. Yester- 
| day the final concert also proved) 
4 distinct anticlimax to an. other- 
Wise enlivening 79th season. 





Tt is a sad duty to record 
\this, since the orchestra and 
Charles Munch, on the eve of a 
tour through the Far East, dis- 
played the consummate musician- 
ship associated with the BSO 
hallmark. But -the program, 
‘surely the most flaccid of the! 
year, allowed scant chance for} 
the magic of communication to 
take place. 


The most striking item was 
a first performance—the Prel- 
ude and Toccata, Op. 50, by 
Jean Martinon, dedicated to 
“Charles Munch, mon ami et 
mon’ maitre.’’ While one en- 
dorsed the sentiment, the score 
itself did not bear out its re- 
solve. I found it clumsily or- | 
chestrated, repetitive, dens e, 
crammed with echoes of other 
_ Composers and full of adopted 
mannerisms. In short; not to 
my liking. 


Strict in Form 


The method is straightforward 
enough, strict in form, tonal in 
character. A prelude states the 
thematic material, striding  to- 


Seeeieetieee  oe 


' ward-a tumultuous, brassy close, 


which, in turn, introduces the 


- Toccata, where the themes are 


heard fragmentarily. The com- 
poser, however, has weighted his 
orchestra so that the strings are 
all but obliterated; the instru- 
mental doublings lend both sec- 
tions’ a viscous texture: and the 
themes are. undistinguished. 
Passages from Wagner, a snarl-! 
ing dissonance from Strauss, a 
touch of Roussel and various 
elements from the post-romantic 
Germans are also in evidence. 


=< aera Seas 
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ame derivative influence 
‘cake Easley Blackwood’s ie 
phony No, 1, though more logical- 
ly: for Mr. Blackwood is a ges om 
ing young composer of 22 hh : 
whereas Mr. Martinon rs 
promising young composer 0 
1} thought the Symphony in ‘4 
considerably more piquant tha ! 
the Prelude and Toccata, more) 
vigorous and less timid. | 


e sound of che work is similar} 
ne Martinon, which. caused a 
eoloristic sameness in the first | 
two-thirds of the program. tend 
if.1t’s possible to detect a one 
fussiness in the excessive peda 
point of the writing, the symphony 
is constructed well and discloses | 
sombre beauties here and there, 
particularly in the Mahler-like: 
last movement. 


Coterie Music 


This was the third time Sym- 
phony audiences have heard the 
Blackwood in two year S. 
Granted that it bulks large in 
the development of young talent, 
advances the cause of modern- 
ity, the score, after all, is not 
of imperishable quality. One 
wonders what the Japanese 
will think (the piece is promi- 
nently featured on the tour), be- 
cause the Symphony No, 1 is 2 
essentially coterie ‘music, des- 
tined to be appreciated, at best, 
by a tiny intellectual audience, 
and far from characteristic of 
American musical modes in its 
bland international borrowings, 


Following the contemporary 
fleluge, it was a relief to relax 
with the Brahms Second. The 
performance was on the whole, 
effective, but stressed excitement | 
rather than the cool. singing | 
thematic development of Brahms’ | 
poetic spirit. What I missed in| 
Dr. Munch’s reading was delicat 
clarity.’ The uneven dynamic con- 
frasts made feverish poetry, yet 
the unorthodox approach could not 
be denied in terms of spectacular, 
spacious brilliance. To me it was 


Co Ee we 
ee ee ew 


an appealing if rather capricious 
treatment. 

The Orchestra will depart Mon- 
day, as scheduled, for Japan. It 
Was announced yesterday that two 
Formosan concerts (April 29-30) 
will replace the Korean appear- 
ances, cancelled due to political 
disorders. Mme Chiang Kai-Shek 
is expected to sponsor the first. 
Thus the curtain closes on the, 
“th season, and—despite these: 
strictures of mine— with rags 
nostalgia and regret. We shail 
miss Dr. Munch and the Sym- 
phony, but good-bye means only 
Sayonara, happily. 


Martinon’s Toccata Heard 


CSO 


Tonight the Boston Symphony 
will play the final concert of its 
79th season, and Monday all but 
12 of its members will fly to 


Tokyo, As has been announced, 
the orchestra’s two concerts for | 
Seoul were cancelled by the 
United States Embassy Owing to 
the present Strife in Korea | 


Arrangements were concluded 
yesterday, however, to replace 


these concerts by two in For- 
'mosa, 


They will be held in  the| 


] Taipei City Hall. It has not yet 
| been confirmed, though it ap- 
‘pears likely, that one concert 
| will be held under the patron- 
lage of Mme Chiang Kai-shek. 
/Thus will begin the orchestra’s 
|first Far Eastern tour that ‘wil] 


also take the musicians, Charles | 


| Munch, Pierre Monteux, and/§ 
| Aaron Copland to Japan, the. 


| Philippines, Australia, and New 
‘Zealand. 


Dr. Munch opened the Sym-| 


| 


| phony Hall. concert yesterday | 


afternoon with the first Boston 
| berformance of Jean Martinon’s 
‘Prelude and Toccata, Op. 50. It 
is dedicated to Dr. Munch, “mon 
‘amie et mon maitre,” and it is 
lan expansive kind of overture 
| that keeps both the Musicians 
and one’s ears extremely busy. 


| ate ea 


ough 


the comparatively 
simple problems of the post- 
impressionists, 
Munch chose to 
of overtures to come, 
€ continued with Easley 
Blackwood’s Symphony ie 
a plece of programing that might 
strike seasoned symphony-goers 
- This was the 
have heard it in 
and this time it has 


turned up at the final concert of 
the season. 


In Its First Perfor ance 
By Harold Rogers Apts, ee 

But Dr. Munch doubtless has 
his reasons, the main one being 


| that the symphony is a good one. 
‘It is so good, in fact, that it 
., Sounds better with each hearing; 
and this is more than one can 
Say for many new works these 


days. Consfdering tat Mr. | 
Blackwood composed it when he 
was only 22, perhaps we can| 
take heart in an assumption that : 
| musical 
'Seniuses did not terminate with 


‘the age of young 


'Brahms. 


In our day, however, we have 
been too disillusioned by the 
brilliant youngster who cannot 
Sustain an inspirational flow into 
his maturer years. We will cer- 
tainly expect Mr, Blackwood to 
uphold the extraordinarily high 

€ set for himself at 
>t, though if he turns 


out but one symphony that lives, 
as did Cesar Franck, he wil] 
have done much, 


Oe 


Dr. Munch ¢ 
r th 


ere was a g 
axation thro 
as the 


And all went well with the 


Brahms, too, as Dr. Munch was 


‘Caught up in the verve of. this 


' masterwork. (What poignant 
rubatos he took in the Adagio! ) 
Much as most of us may have 
appreciated the Martinon and 
Blackwood, we willingly took 
iresuge in the singing, soaring 
melodies of Brahms, his throb- 
bing three-against-two, his deep 
Spiritual insights. 
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PRELUDE AND TOCCA TA, Op. 50. 
By JEAN MARTINON 


Born in Lyons, France, January 10, 1910 


{a 


Sketched in 1959 and orchestrated in the present year, this work is dedicated 


“a Charles Munch, mon ami et mon maitre.” 

The following orchestra is required: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English 
horn, 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 
3 trombones and tuba, timpani, piano, triangle, cymbals and suspended cymbal, 


snare drum, bass drum, gong, rattle. : 


HE Prelude, maestoso, in full orchestral scoring, sets forth thematic 

material for the main part of the work, the ‘Toccata, which follows - 
without break (allegro maestoso). ‘The prelude, in 4/4, reaches fff and | 
subsides to introduce the Toccata which begins pp in a triple beat with © 
the fragment of a theme which is to figure importantly throughout. © 
The treatment is wholly orchestral with no conspicuous solo parts — 
even the piano is integral to the general texture. 


eer -— 


eins 


When Jean Martinon conducted this Orchestra as guest on March 


eer ae 29-30, 1957, he introduced his Hymne a la vie, Op. 37, which then 


IN FINAL CONCERT OF SEASON—Charles Munch, left, music dither a had its first performance in this country. (Ihe program also included 


will conduct the final Channel 2 Boston Symphony concert of the season a nnaes's Comcerto Gromo for Strings, Op. 6, No. 11, Schumann's First 


he ga nignt at 3:30, and William Pierce, who will give commentary on pro- Symphony and Stravinsky's Ballet Suite, “L’Oiseau de feu.”) 
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Symphony | 
| Jean Martinon studied at the Conservatory in Lyons and later in the 


: T O C on clu d e Conservatory of Paris. The violin was the instrument of his choice 


but composition his principal pursuit, Albert Roussel his principal 


Ch. 2? Series “maitre.” He has devoted himself to conducting in recent years, 


notably to the Concerts Lamoureux in Paris, where he has conducted 


weeny pee en poston : other orchestras. He has traveled widely as guest conductor in Europe 
current concert season will — England, Italy, Germany, Spain, Holland, Poland. His travels have 

Raping anal ge | aes, 2 extended as far as Japan, Australia and the Americas. 
direct from Sanders Nrebies® ee! : Before the war, Martinon composed a Symphoniette (1935) and a 
ved vere. a be eed | Symphony in C major (1934-36). In the first years of the war he was 
Charles Munch, music director, a prisoner in Germany and in the Stalag composed a Chant des captifs 
a bry Hr sera D Suite = : a choral work with narrator, based on Psalms 136 and 13” of the Vul- 
> Fustons sym- : gate. Ihis was awarded in 1946 the Grand Prix de Composition de la 


ser i, 6 and Brahms, Sym- Ville de P 
ony No, 2. . wile de Paris. A . a 
pe to EE ee Iso in the time of his captivity he wrote Absolve 
TV’s, fifth season ‘of monthly live 
full-length telecasts of Boston Sym- 
pee Orchestra concerts. 7 
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horn, 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 
a . oe ce : 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, piano, triangle, cymbals and suspended cymbal, 
iy ‘ ~ , oe a : snare drum, bass drum, gong, rattle. 


HE Prelude, maestoso, in full orchestral scoring, sets forth thematic 
. oe, 3 | a | material for the main part of the work, the Toccata, which follows 
. . * : without break (allegro maestoso). ‘The prelude, in 4/4, reaches fff and | 

subsides to introduce the Toccata which begins pp in a triple beat with 
the fragment of a theme which is to figure importantly throughout. 
The treatment is wholly orchestral with no conspicuous solo parts — 
even the piano is integral to the general texture. 
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When Jean Martinon conducted this Orchestra as guest on March 










29-30, 1957, he introduced his Hymne a la vie, Op. 37, which then 


unch, left, music director, who 


Hi IN FINAL CONCERT OF SEASON—Charles M 







had its first performance in this country. (Ihe program also included 
| will conduct the final Channel 2 Boston Symphony concert of the season ones tneeres moeradar siting OD: §. No. be ere eae: — 
1 ] | Tuesday night at 8:30, and William Pierce, who will give commentary on pro- Symphony and Stravinsky's Ballet Suite, “L’Oiseau de jeu.”) 
gram. | 







Symphony 
To Conclude 
Ch. 2 Series 


| The final live full-length Boston 
] symphony Ochestra telecast of 
" | the current concert season wil! 
| be presented Tuesday evening at 
8:30 on Channel 2. The program. 
direct from Sanders Theatre, Har- 
| Vard University, will be broadcas' 
a simultaneously on WGBH-FM. 
+ | | Charles Munch, music director. 


Jean Martinon studied at the Conservatory in Lyons and later in the 
Conservatory of Paris. The violin was the instrument of his choice 
but composition his principal pursuit, Albert Roussel his principal 
“maitre.” He has devoted himself to conducting in recent years, 
notably to the Concerts Lamoureux in Paris, where he has conducted 
other orchestras. He has traveled widely as guest conductor in Europe 
— England, Italy, Germany, Spain, Holland, Poland. His travels have 
extended as far as Japan, Australia and the Americas. 

Before the war, Martinon composed a Symphoniette (1935) and a 
Symphony in C major (1934-36). In the first years of the war he was 
a prisoner in Germany and in the Stalag composed a Chant des captifs, 
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| i cm ape , baad saat gate. This was awarded in 1946 the Grand Prix de Composition de la 
phony No. 2. . os Ville de Paris. Also in the time of his captivity he wrote Absolve 
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T'V’s, fifth season of monthly live | 
full-length telecasts of Boston Sym-| 
i ‘Phony Orchestra concerts. The | 
} ‘Performances. are,. recorded for! 
} Nationwide distribution on the. Na- 
‘tional Educational Televi sion net- | 

| ‘work. through the National Esduca- 
i oa Television..and Radio. Cen- 
ter, a. | 
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Domine for men’s chorus and orchestra (1940), and in a lighter vein, 


Musique d’exil, an experiment in jazz rhythms. | | 
He wrote Hymne a la vie after his liberation, which took place in 


1942. After the war he composed a Concerto lyrique for string quartet 
and orchestra, an “Irish” Symphony, and a Concerto giocoso for violin 
and orchestra. A String Quartet took the Béla Barték Prize in 1948. 
His first venture in the field of opera is Hécube to a libretto of 
Serge Moreau based on Euripides, which has been recently staged in 


Strasbourg. 


One wishes that there were a demonstrable, perhaps 
dramatic, way in which the Trustees, Doctor Munch, 
and the members of the Orchestra could show the 
-depth of their appreciation to those who are members 


of The Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Doctor Munch has written of the conductor and of 
the orchestra, likening them to “the hearth to which 
thousands have come for warmth and light.” If the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has been such a “hearth” 
to you, that is not only its pleasure but the only way 


in which its appreciation can be expressed. 


Although the Orchestra’s winter season will conclude 
with these concerts, membership in The Friends is 
always available to those who, again in the words of 


Doctor Munch, “have faith and who wish to serve 


music.” 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Seventy-ninth Season, 1959-1960) 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin 

Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 
George Zazofsky 
Rolland Tapley 
Joseph Silverstein 
Vladimir Resnikoff 
Harry Dickson 
Gottfried Wilfinger 
Einar Hansen 
Joseph Leibovici 
Emil Kornsand 
Roger Shermont 
Minot Beale 
Herman Silberman 
Stanley Benson 
Leo Panasevich 
Sheldon Rotenberg 
Fredy Ostrovsky 
Noah Bielski 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 
Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 
William Marshall 


_ Leonard Moss 


William Waterhouse 
Alfred Schneider 
Victor Manusevitch 
Laszlo Nagy 

Ayrton Pinto 
Michel Sasson 

Lloyd Stonestreet 
Saverio Messina 
Melvin Bryant 


VIOLAS 
Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé 
Eugen Lehner 
Albert Bernard 
George Humphrey 
Jerome Lipson 
Robert Karol 
Reuben Green 
Bernard Kadinoff 
Vincent Mauricci 
John Fiasca 
Earl Hedberg 


CELLOS 


Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 


Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 


Karl Zeise 
Martin Hoherman 


Bernard Parronchi 
Richard Kapuscinski 


Robert Ripley 
Winifred Winograd 


Louis Berger 
John Sant Ambrogio 


BASSES 


Georges Moleux 
Henry Freeman 


Irving Frankel 
Henry Portnoi 


Henri Girard 
John Barwicki 


Leslie Martin 
Ortiz Walton 


FLUTES 


Doriot Anthony Dwyer 


James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 


PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 
Ralph Gomberg 


Jean de Vergie 
John Holmes 


ENGLIsH Horn 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 
Gino Cioffi 
Manuel Valerio 


Pasquale Cardillo 
E} Clarinet 


Bass CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


BASSOONS 
Sherman Walt 


Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Richard Plaster 


Horns 


James Stagliano 
Charles Yancich 


Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 
Paul Keaney 
Osbourne McConathy 


‘TRUMPETS 


Roger Voisin 
Armando Ghitalla 


André Come 
Gerard Goguen 


‘TROMBONES 
William Gibson 


William Moyer 
Kauko Kahila 
Josef Orosz 


TUBA 
K. Vinal Smith 


‘TIMPANI 


Everett Firth 
Harold Farberman 


PERCUSSION 


Charles Smith 
Harold Thompson 
Arthur Press 


Harps 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 


PIANO 
Bernard Zighera 


LIBRARY 


Victor Alpert 
William Shisler 



















Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
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CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director | Hh | 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


me RCA Victor Records released since April 1956 


























































































































| : A } BACH Brandenburg Concertos (Complete) LM-2182, 2198* fa } 
i} | s0TH SEASON, 1960 1961 j BARBER Medea’s Dance of Vengeance LM-2197 a 
/ ih Adagio for Strings LM-2105 ) 
a | BEETHOVEN grecenres: wale” (4); “Coriolan” or aan 
aan | ympnhony No. 3, “Eroica”’ - 
SYMPHONY HALL Symphony No. 6, “Pastoral” LM-1997 Ee 
| Symphony No. 9 LM-6066* | 
Violin Concerto ( HEIFETZ) LM-1992* 
BERLIOZ “L’Enfance du Christ” LM-6053 
“Harold in Italy” ( PRIMROSE) LM-2228* 
BLACK Woop Symphony No. 1 LM-2352* b 
0 ston ymp On Ly rcehestra BLOCH “Schelomo” (PIATIGORSKY) LM-2109 i 
BRAHMS Symphony No. 1 LM-2097 | | 
| Symphony No. 2; “Tragic” Overture LM-1959 | : 
CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director j Piano Concerto No. 1 (GRAFFMAN) LM-2274* | 
DEBUSSY up he, Martyrdom of St. Sebastian” varoree 
“La Mer” LM-2111* | i 
RICHARD Burcin, Associate Conductor “Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun” LM-1984* 
Three Images LM-2282* ae 
DUKAS The Apprentice Sorceror LM-2292* f 
| ELGAR Introduction and Allegro LM-2105* i 
. FRANCK Symphony No. 1 in D minor LM-2131* 
24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS | ol Tee nony No. 2 LM-2352* 
: BERT “Escales” (Ports of Call LM-2111* 
24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS D’ INDY Symphony on a Mountain Air 
ENRIOT-SCHWEITZER LM-2271 
g TUESDAY EVENING CONCERTS KHATCHATURIAN Violin Concerto (KoGAN—MonrTEux) LM-1760 
AHLER “Kindertotenlieder” and “Lieder eines fahrenden 
6 SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS Gesellen” (MAUREEN FORRESTER ) LM-2371* 
from October 7 to April 2g MARTINU “Fantaisies Symphoniques” LM-2083 
MENDELSSOHN “Italian” and “Reformation” Symphonies LM-2221* 
Violin Concerto ( HEIFETZ) LM-2314* 
MOZART “oo riage bend Clarinet Quintet 
OODMAN, Boston Symphony Strin uartet) LM-2073 
GUEST CONDUCTORS AND SOLOISTS PISTON Symphony No. 6 mY : LM-2083 
TO BE ANNOUNCED PROKOFIEFF Romeo and Juliet, Excerpts LM-2110 
lano Concerto No. 2 ( HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER) LM-2197 
Violin Concerto No. 2 ( HEIFETZ) LM-2314* 
RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. 3 (JANIS) LM-2237* 
| RAVEL “Bolero,” “La Valse,” “R di *“ “ * 
Have you returned your renewal card for next season? Mt nae Goose” Suite Te LM2399 
iano Concerto ( HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER) LM- ° 
May 1st is the deadline for options. ROUSSEL — Bacchus et Ariane” Suite M-6118 
SAINT-SAENS Havanaise ( KOGAN—MonreEUux) LM-1760 
If you have any questions, please inquire at the . : Men icy Spinning Wheel” LM-2292* 
CHUBERT ymphony in C major (Posthumous) LM-2344 
SEASON TICKET OFFICE TCHAIKOVSKY “Francesca da Rimini”; “Romeo and Juliet” 
SYMPHONY HALL Overtures LM-2043 
Symphony No. 4 LM-1953 
CO 6-1492 Symphony No. 5 ( MONTEUx) LM-2239* 
— for Strings LM-2105* 
iolin Concerto SZERYNG - * 
WAGNER Excerpts (Emp Fanams) UM-ooes 
WALTON Cello Concerto (PiaTicorsKy) LM-2109 
* Also a stereophonic recording, 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THIS SERIES OF 
CONCERTS DURING THE SEASON 1959-1960 


Amirov: Kyurdi-Ovshari Mugami VI November 13-14 


Bacu: Brandenburg Concerto No. 6, in B-flat major, for Strings 
III October 16-17 


Violin Concerto No. 1, in A minor (Isaac STERN) 
V November 6-7 


Suite No. 3, in D major, for Orchestra XXI April 1-2 


Cantata No. 4, “Christ lag in Todesbanden’”’ 
XXIII April 14, 16 


BARBER: Medea’s Meditation and Dance of Vengeance, Op. 23a 
IV October 30-31 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 
XIV January 29-30 


Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 36 
Shanta ' XVI February 12-13 


Suite from “Die Geschépfe des Prometheus,” Ballet, Op. 43 
XVIII March 4-5 


Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72 XIX March 11-12 


Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 
— : XXII April 8-9 


Berc: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (IsAAC STERN) 
V November 6-7 


BERLIOZ: Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14a XX March 18-19 
XXIV April 22-23 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68 
VIL November 27-28 


Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 XXIV April 22-23 


BLACKwoop: Symphony No. 1 


BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 5, in B-flat major 
X December 24, 26 


CHopPiIN: Piano Concerto in E minor, Op. 11 (GARY GRAFFMAN) 
XIX March 11-12 


CopLanp: Orchestral Suite from the Opera, ‘“The Tender Land” 


VI November 13-14 
First Symphony XI January 1-2 


DELLO Joio: Variations, Chaconne and Finale 
XX March 18-19 


DiamMonp: Rounds for String Orchestra XI January 1-2 


329 
137 


265 
1289 


1417 
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878 
969 
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1161 


1353 


278 
1262 
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694 


1240 
686 
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DurANTE: Concerto for Strings, in F minor, No. 1 
(Edited by Adriano Lualdi) IV October 30-31 


DuTILLEux: Symphony No. 2, for Large Orchestra and Chamber 
Orchestra IX December 11-12 
DvorRAk: Concerto for Cello, in B minor, Op. 104 
(GREGOR PIATIGORSKY) XV_ February 5-6 


Faure: Prelude to “Pénélope”’ IX December 11-12 


Ballade, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19 


(NicoLE HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER) XXI April 1-2 


FRANCK: “Le Chasseur maudit,” Symphonic Poem 
II October g-10 


“Variations symphoniques” for Piano and Orchestra 
(JORGE BoLet) Il October 9-10 


HANDEL: Suite for Orchestra, from “The Water Music” 
(Arranged by Sir Hamilton Harty) XX March 18-19 
Harris: Symphony No. g (in one movement) 
VII November 27-28 
Haypn: Symphony No. 100, in G major, “Military” 
II October g-10 
Symphony in C minor, No. 95 XI January 1-2 
Symphony in E-flat, N 0. 99 


HINDEMITH: Pittsburgh Symphony 


XII January 8-9 
AIL January 15-16 
Konzertmusik for String and Brass Instruments, Op. 50 

| AVIL February 26-27 
HONEGGER: Symphony No. 2, for String Orchestra 
XVIII March 4-5 
KABALEVSKY: Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, Op. 49 
(SAMUEL May Es) VI November 13-14 
KIRCHNER: Toccata for Strings, Solo Winds and Percussion 
XV February 5-6 
KHRENNIKOV: Symphony No. 1, Op. 4 VI November 13-14 


La MonTAINE: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. g 
(JORGE Botert) II October 9-10 
LOEFFLER: “A Pagan Poem” (After Virgil), Op. 14 
VIIL December 4-5 
LOPATNIKOFF: Music for Orchestra, Op. 39 
XIV January 29-30 


MauHLER: Adagio and Allegretto moderato (“Purgatorio”) 
from the Tenth Symphony (Posthumous) 
VIII December 4-5 
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532 


952 
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XII January 8-9 75? 


Symphony in C minor, No. 2, for Orchestra, Soprano and 
_ Alto Solos, and Mixed Chorus XVII February 26-27...1060 
MartINon: Prelude and Toccata XXIV April 22-23 1481 


Martinu: “The Parables” I October 2-3 20 
Fantasia Concertante for Piano and Orchestra 
(MARGRIT WEBER) XVIII. March 4-5 1106 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3, in A minor, “Scottish,” Op. 56 
V November 6-7 304 


Symphony in D major, No. 1 


Capriccio brillante, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 22 f 
(GARY GRAFFMAN) XIX March 11-12 1205 


MEssIAEN: “L’Ascension,” Four Symphonic Meditations, 
VII November 27-28 404 


Moevs: “Attis,” for Orchestra with Chorus and Tenor Solo 
XVI February 12-13 = 998 


Moussorcsky: ‘Pictures at an Exhibition,’ Piano Pieces 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel) 
X December 24, 26 621 


Mozart: Symphony No. 38, in D major, “Prague,” K. 504 
I October 2-3 9g 


Violin Concerto No. 4, in D major, K. 218 
(JOSEPH SILVERSTEIN) III October 16-17 ‘146 


Piano Concerto in E-flat, K. 271 (““Jeunehomme Concerto”) 
(ANIA DORFMANN) IX December 11-12 550 


Symphony No. 39, in E-flat major, K. 543 
XV February 5-6 905 


Requiem Mass, in D minor, K. 626 XXIII April 14, 16 1447 
XXI April 1-2 1337 
XI January 1-2 649 


Piston: Symphony No. 6 
PURCELL: Fantasias for Strings 


RAVEL: “Tzigane,” for Violin and Orchestra 
(JOSEPH SILVERSTEIN) III October 16-17 168 


“Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet, Suite No. 2 
IX December 11-12 554 





Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 


(NICOLE HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER) XAXI April 1-2 1294 


RESPIGHI: “Fountains of Rome,’ Symphonic Poem 
XXII April 8-g 1382 


RousseL: Symphony No. 4, Op. 53 IIf October 16-17 180 


“Bacchus et Ariane,” Suite No. 2, Op. 4g 
: XIX March 11-12 1208 





SCHUBERT: Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished” 
VIII December 4-5 


Symphony No. 2, in B-flat major XIII January 15-16 


SCHUMAN: New England Triptych; Three Pieces for Orchestra 
after William Billings XI January 1-2 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, Op. 38 
I October 2-3 


SIBELIUS: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in D minor, 
Op. 47 (RuGGIERO RIcc!) XIV January 29-30 


STRAUSS: “Don Juan,” Tone Poem (after Nikolaus Lenau), 
Op. 20 VII November 27-28 


“Tod und Verklarung,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 
XII January 8-9 


Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, After the Old-fashioned, 
Roguish Manner — in Rondo form, Op. 28 
XXII April 8-9 


STRAVINSKY: Suite from the Ballet, ““L’Oiseau de feu” 
XII January 15-16 


Icuatkovsky: Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36 


IV O¢tober 30-31 | 


Wacn_er: Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg’”’ 
IV October 30-31 


Overture to ‘““Tannhdauser’”’ XIII January 15-16 


Excerpts from Act III, “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”’ 
XVIII March 4-5 





GUEST CONDUCTORS 


RICHARD BurcIn (Associate Conductor): December 24, 26; Feb- 
ruary 12-13; February 26-27. Sketch . 


AARON COPLAND: January 1-2. 

PIERRE MonteEux: April 8-9. 

EUGENE ORMANDY: November 27-28. Sketch 

THOMAS SCHIPPERS: October 30-31. Sketch 
WILLIAM STEINBERG: January 8-9; January 15-16. Sketch 


The following composers conducted their own works: 
AARON COPLAND: November | 3-14 


DMITRI KABALEVskKy: November 1 3-14. Sketch 
LEON KIRCHNER: February 5-6. Sketch 
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1389 
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1142 
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WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN THE FRIDAY-SATURDAY SERIES 


AMIROV 


DURANTE 
DUTILLEUX 


FAURE 
HINDEMITH 
KHRENNIKOV 
KIRCHNER 

LA MONTAINE 
LOPATNIKOFF 
MARTINON 
MARTINU 
MENDELSSOHN 
MESSIAEN 
MoeEvs 
PURCELL 


SCHUMAN 


* First performance. 


Kyurdi-Ovshari Mugami 


erto for Strings, in F minor, No. 1 
es by Adriano Lualdi) 


} ber 
*Symphony No. 2, for Large Orchestra and Chambe 
Orchestra 


Ballade, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19 
Pittsburgh Symphony 

Symphony No. 1, Op. 4 

Toccata for Strings, Solo Winds and Percussion 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 9 

Music for Orchestra, Op. 39 
* Prelude and ‘Toccata 

Fantasia Concertante for Piano and Orchestra 
Capriccio brillante, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 22 
“TAscension,” Four Symphonic Meditations 
*‘Attis,” for Orchestra with Chorus and Tenor Solo 
Fantasias for Strings 


New England Triptych; Three Pieces for Orchestra 
after William Billings 


NUMERICAL SUMMARY OF WORKS PERFORMED 


Works by Beethoven, Mozart — 5; Bach — 4; Haydn, nie 8 se 
Strauss, Wagner — 3; Brahms Copland, Fauré, Franck, —— | 
Martinu, Mendelssohn, Roussel, Schubert, Tchaikovsky — 2; miro 
Barber, Berg, Berlioz, Blackwood, Bruckner, Chopin, Dello Jolo, 
Diamond, Durante, Dutilleux, Dvorak, Handel, Harris, re a4 
Kabalevsky, Kirchner, Khrennikov, La Montaine, Loeffler, ig oa , 
Martinon, Messiaen, Moevs, Moussorgsky, Piston, Purcell, Respighi, 
Schuman, Schumann, Sibelius, Stravinsky —1 each. Total: 81 works 
by 50 composers. 


* MARGRIT WEBER (Martinu: 


* First appearance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Choruses: 


Sopran OS: 


Contraltos: 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE APPEARED AS SOLOISTS 


JorcE Botet (La Montaine: Conc 


Franck: “Variations sym 
Sketch 


erto for Piano and Orchestra; 
phoniques”). October g-10. 


ANIA DoRFMANN (Mozart: Piano Concerto in E-flat 


). December 
11-12. Sketch 


GARY GRAFFMAN (Chopin: Piano Conce 


rto in E minor: Men- 
delssohn: Capriccio brillante). 


March 11-12. Sketch 
NIcoLe HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER (Fauré: Ballade; Ravel: Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra). April 1-2. Sketch 


SAMUEL MAYEs (Kabalevsky: Concer 


to for Cello and Orchestra). 
November 13-14. Sketch 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY (Dvorak: Ce 
February 5-6. Sketch 


*“RuccieRo Ricci (Sibelius: Vi 
January 29-30. Sketch . 


JOSEPH SILVERSTEIN (Mozart: 
Ravel: 


llo Concerto in B minor). 


Olin Concerto in JD minor). 


Violin Concerto in D major; 
~ Tzigane’). October 16-17. Sketch 
Isaac STERN (Bach: Violin Concer 


to in A minor; Berg: Con- 
certo for Violin and Orches 


tra). November 6-7. Sketch 


Fantasia Concertante for Piano 


and Orchestra). March 4-5. Sketch 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 


CHorus Pro Musica, AL 
ductor (Mahler: Symphony No. 2) 


HARVARD GLEF CLusB and Rapcr 
ELLIOT F ORBES, Conductor 


NEw ENGLAND CONSERVAT 
DE VARON, Condu 
“Christ lag in Tod 


NANCY CARR (Mahler: 


(Moevs: “Attis”’) 


ctor (Bach: Cantata N 
esbanden”; Mozart: Req 


Symphony No. g) 


SARAMAE ENpICH (Mozart: Requiem) 


EUNICE ALBERTS (Mahler: Symphony No. 2) 


BETTY ALLEN (Mozart: Requiem) 


68 


Ow 


1155 


1284 


324 


836 


131 


259 


1092 


FRED NASH PATTERSON, Con- 


IFFE CHORAL SOCIETY, 


ORY CHorus, Lorna COOKE 


O. 4, 
ulem) 





Tenors: *CHarRLEs K. L. Davis (Mozart: Requiem) 
“ROBERT PRICE (Moevs: “Attis’’) 
Bass: Mac Morcan (Mozart: Requiem) 


English Horn: Louis Speyer (Loeffler: “A Pagan Poem’’) 


NETTEL, REGINALD 
PERKINS, FRANCIS 
PISTON, WALTER 
REICH, WILLI 
ROGERs, HAROLD 
Roy, KLaus G. 


Haydn's Orchestra in London . 
lo Boo or Not to Boo, 
More Views on Serialism , 

Alban Berg’s Violin Concerto . 


Doors to the New Musical World 
Vhoughts on the F 


That is the Question . 


Piano: BERNARD ZIGHERA (Loeffler: “A Pagan Poem”) 


* First appearance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


BERNSTEIN, LEONARD 
BRODER, NATHAN 
BurRK, JOHN N. 


CARDUS, NEVILLE 

COPLAND, AARON 

COUSINS, NORMAN 
aa G. 


FERRIS, REV. THEODORE P. 


GAUTHIER, EvA 
GILMAN, LAWRENCE 
HALE, PHILIP 
HARRISON, JAY 


HONEGGER, ARTHUR 
June, E. 

KRENEK, ERNST 
LANpon, H. C. R. 
LANG, PAUL HENRY 
Loncus 


ENTR’ACTES 


An Imaginary Conversation 
Samuel Barber . : ‘ 
‘The “Cosmopolitan” Martinu . 
Words About Music. 

Mozart and the Violin 

Wagner's “Opera Buffa”’ . 

Francesco Durante 

Another Book on Mozart . 

Music’s Lesser Partner 

Mozart’s Piano Concertos ‘ : 
The Quest for the Authentic Bruckner . 
England’s Great Composer 

William Schuman 

The Definitive Sibelius? 

From a Trickle to a Torrent . 

A Roman Orgy 

Ottorino Respighi ; 

The Chopin—Potocka Letters . 

‘The Impressionists and Debussy 
Further Quest of the “Immortal Beloved” 
“A Lightning Bolt at a Family Reunion” 
Mozart’s Church Music 

Odd Bits About Composers 

The Decline of Program Music 

The Closed Mind 

The Gifted Listener . 

Don Pablo ; 

Amirov and the Caucasus R : 
A Meditation in Grand Central Station . 
Reminiscences of Maurice Ravel 

The Master of the Grand Style 

“The Legendary Hunter” : 

Sir Thomas and His Latest Views . 
Munch and Music; Current Views . 
“Pénélope”’ 

Ernest Miinch 

Krenek and Mahler’s Tenth 

Haydn’s Esterhaza is Still There 

The Role of the Conductor 

Daphnis and Chloe . 


RUBINSTEIN, ARTUR 
SALZMAN, Eric 
SCHONBERG, ARNOLD 
SLONIMSKy, NICOLAS 
STRAVINSKY. IGOR 
TAUBMAN, Howarp 
THOMSson, VIRGIL 
WALTER. BRUNO 
WERFEL. ALMA MAHLER 


Ballades in Genera 
Monologue on Chopin 
Paul Hinde 
Schénberg’s Estj 
Of Orche 


ifth Symphony , 
l and Fauré’s in Particular 


mith — Master of Many Trades 
te of Gustav Mahler | 


Stral ductors 
Apropos “Le Sacre du Pr 
A Pampered Age? 
Ravel — The Super 
Mahler and His First § 
Mahler and Boston . 


intemps” . 


Artisan 
ymphony 


tse 


At the 125th Pension Fund concert 


X COnducted Beethoven’ 
Musica and the fol] 
Massé, alto; John 


Opened the concert with the “ 
Seve 


ber 


Chorus Pro 
Freda Gra y- 


Fund. 
The six Saturda 
public for the bene 


‘essed the meeting, 
of Franck. Dr. 


November 8. Bacu: 
certo for 


“Scottish,” Op. 56. 
January ro. Haypn: § 


ymphony j . 
Tone Poem, Op. 24 Pp Raed oay 


> MAHLEr: Sympho 
January 3r. SCHUBERT: Symphony in B 
stra, in D mino 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 


» In honor of Pierre 


Y morning rehearsals 0 
fit of the Pension Fund. 


(Isaac STERN); MENDE 


No. 99; Strauss: “Tod und 
ny in D major, No. 1. 


minor, “Unfinished”: SIBELIUs: 


r, 


PENSION FUND 


Monteux’s 85th birthday, 


f the Berkshire Festival were Open to the 


9 al 4:00 o'clock. Henry A. 
after which the Orchestra 


Munch and the trustees received the 


- WILLIAM 
“IN ON February 28. 


(IsAac STERN); BERG: Con- 
LSSOHN: Symphony No. g, 


»inA minor 


Verklérung,” 


Concerto 


Op. 47 (RucciERo Ricci); BEETHOvEN: 





February 28. BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 36; TCHAIKOVSKY: | 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64. 

March 13. BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72; CHopin: Piano Con- 
certo in E minor, Op. 11 (GARY GRAFFMAN); MENDELSSOHN: Capriccio brillante, 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 22 (GARY GRAFFMAN); RoussEL: “Bacchus et 
Ariane,” Suite No. 2, Op. 43. 

April 3. Bacu: Suite No. 3, in D major, for Orchestra; Pisron: Symphony No. 6; 
Faure: Ballade, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19 (NICOLE HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER); 
RAvEL: Concerto for Piano and Orcheestra (NICOLE HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER). 


PROGRAMS OF THE TUESDAY EVENING SERIES 
Nine Symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday evenings. 

WILLIAM: STEINBERG conducted the concert on January 12, RICHARD BURGIN on 

March 1. 

October 6. Mozart: Symphony No. 38, in D major, “Prague,” K. 504; COPLAND: 
Party Scene and Finale from the Opera, “The Tender Land”; BEETHOVEN: 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67. 

November ro. BacH: Violin Concerto No. 1, in A minor (ISAAC STERN); BERG: Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra (IsAAC STERN); MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3, 
in A minor, “‘Scottish,”’ Op. 56. 

December 8. ScHuUBERT: Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished”; Mozart: Piano Con- 
certo No. 24, in C minor, K. 491 (CLAUDE FRANK); MAHLER: Adagio and Alle- 
gretto moderato (“Purgatorio”) from the Tenth Symphony (Posthumous). 


December 22. Faure: Prelude to “Pénélope”; DuTILLEUx: Symphony No. 2, for 
Large Orchestra and Chamber Orchestra; FRANcK: ‘‘Le Chasseur maudit,” Sym- 
phonic Poem; RAvEL: “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet, Suite No. 2. 


January 12. Haypn: Symphony in E-flat, No. 99; BARBER: Souvenirs, Ballet Suite, 
Op. 28; MAHLER: Symphony in D major, No. 1. 

February 9. Mozart: Symphony No. 39, in E-flat major, K. 543; KIRCHNER: Toccata 
for Strings, Solo Winds and Percussion; DvoRAK: Concerto for Cello, in B minor, 
Op. 104 (GREGOR PIATIGORSKY): 

March x. HINDEMITH: Konzertmusik for String and Brass Instruments, Op. 50; 
Harris: Symphony No. g (in one movement); T'cHAtkovsky: Symphony No. 5, 
in E minor, Op. 64. 

March 15. BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72; ScHUBERT: Symphony 
No. 2, in B-flat major; HoNEGGER: Symphony No. 2, for String Orchestra; 
Wacner: Excerpts from Act III, “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg.” 

April 19. BrrTHoven: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55; BARBER: 
Medea’s Meditation and Dance of Vengeance, Op. 23a; Depussy: “La Mer,” 
Three Orchestral Sketches. 


CONCERTS OUTSIDE BOSTON 


Six Tuesday evening concerts in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge: 
November 3, December 1 (CLAUDE FRANxk), January 5 (AARON COPLAND, 
Conductor), February 2 (RUGGIERO RiccI), March 8, April 12. 


Five Tuesda 
a ce is ‘wens In the Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Providence: 
Saadie oan oti December 29 (RICHARD Burein, Conductor), 

‘ ; OLE HENRIOT-SCHWFEITZER), : 

Ten concerts in Carnegie Hall, N 
Saturday afternoons): Nove 
MAYEs); December 16 (AN 
January 20 (WILLIAM STEINBERG, Cond 
BERG, Conductor); February 
PIATIGORSKY); March 23, 


4 York City (5 Wednesday evenings and 5 
mber 18 (SAMUEL Mayes), November 21 (SAMUEL 
IA DORFMANN), December 19 (CLAUDE Frank); 

uctor), January 2 (WILLIAM STEIN- 


17 (RUGGIERO Ricci), Febru 
cI), ary 20 ; 
March 26 (Gary GRAFFMAN), ; nee 


December 18 (C 
LAUDE FRANK) Janu 
Februarv ' ary 22 (WILLIAM STEINBERG 
Y 19 (GREGOR PIATIGORSKY), March 25 (GARY dienes. ee 
N). 


Concerts Boden cities: Utica, October 19; Syracuse, October 20 
semua October 21; Toledo, October 22; Detroit, Octob 
er 24 (SAMUEL MAYEs) and October 25; ; 
New Haven, November 17 and March : 
ington, December 17 and Febr 
BERG, Conductor); Baltimore 
Storrs, February | 5 (RucciERO 
Ricc1); Hartford, March 21; 


(SAMUEL MAy Es); 
r 23; Ann Arbor, 
sib Se negto November 16: 
22; Englewood, November 1q;: 

uary 18; Newark, January 19 Panne, — 
January 21 (WILLIAM STEINBERG, Conductor); 
Avermey. New London, February 16 (RUGGIERO 

iladelphia, March 24 (GARY GRAFFMAN), 

ensue 


Arthur Fiedler, 


eee 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, TANGLEWOOp 
embers of the Boston § 


ul Ey: 

ae nf BACH: Brandenburg ; ; 

“Nun j snag: Strings (Doriot major; Suite No. 2, in B minor, 
n Ist das Heil und die Kraf usical Offering; Cantata No. 50 


July 4. Bacu: § 
(Lukas Foss); Conce 
- 1 (Lukas Foss, Ralph 
> NO. 2 (Lukas Foss); 
oss, Ralph Berkowitz, 


. 
, 
+ 


€, Roger Voisin); Concerto for 
berg); Suite No. 3, in D major. 
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ly ro, Mozart: Overture to “Don Giovanni”; Piano Concerto in sgl 
eae (Nicole: Henriot-Sdiweltecr); Divertimento in B-flat major, for Strings an 
Wiss Horns, K. 287; Symphony No. 35, in'D major, “Haffner,” K. 385. 


July 11. Mozart: Symphony No. gg, in E-flat major, K. 543; Symphony No. 40, 
in'G onl K. 550; Symphony No. 41, in C major, “Jupiter,” K. 551. 


Jul 12. Mozart: Symphony No. 38, in D major, “Prague,” K. 504; sp 
Mass ‘in D minor, K. 626 (Adele Addison, Florence Kopleff, Blake Stern, Dona 
Gramm, Festival Chorus). 


. , uy f 

Twelve concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, — undex the ee 

hed on Friday and Saturday evenings ) 

Charles Munch, were given in the S ” 

afternoons of the last four weeks. Pierre Monteux conducted on July 19 and 24 
August 1 and 8. 


enre 66 > ] m 
July 17. Bertioz: “The Corsaire” Overture, Op. 21; MARTINU: “The Parables 
T'CHAIKOvsky: Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74. 


k 
July 18. Weser: Overture to “Oberon”; Foss: Symphony of mee, ery 
Foss, conducting); TcHaAiKovsky: Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 35 (Isaa 


July 19. Rimsky-Korsakov: Introduction and Wedding — <a a y% 
, , -midi d’un faune”; p’Inpy: Sym 
d'Or”; Desussy: “Prélude a 1l’Apres-mi , 7 me 
Orchestra and Pianoforte on a French Mountain Song, Op. : (Nicole Henrio 
Schweitzer); TcHAIkovsky: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64. 


July 24. Bacu: Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor peg gy i Rgewne 
Respighi); BrauMs: Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 : opel sel mattis 
Chorale Preludes, Op. 122 (Orchestrated by Virgil Thomson); Strauss: 

Tone Poem (after Nikolaus Lenau), Op. 20. 


July 25. Piston: Symphony No. 3; BLocu: “Schelomo,” Hebrew re Ag ~ 
Cello and Orchestra (Samuel Mayes); BRaHMs: Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73. 


July 26. Braums: Variations on a Theme of Haydn, Op. 56a; a cehaabelace: 
tral Suite from the Opera, ‘““The Tender Land” (Aaron ig ee con g); 
BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor, Op. 15 (Rudolf Ser in). 


ival 
July 3z. Berrtioz: Grande Messe des Morts, Op. 5 (John McCollum, Festiva 
Chorus). 


: - éé ~ ? ° ° O 
August r. MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4, in A major, “Italian, Op. on conn 
Seas chib No. 1, in G minor, Op. 25 (Rudolf Serkin); ScHUMANN: oaeeaiast ver : 
i i Concert Piece for Piano an 
; Introduction and Allegro appassionato, sik ‘ pant 
Ne Op g2 (Rudolf Serkin); WAGNER: Prelude and Liebestod,” from “Tristan 
und Isolde.” 


August 2. ‘TCHEREPNIN: Symphony No. 4, in E, Op. 91; ete bi 
Concerto, in E minor, Op. 64 (Isaac Stern); SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2, in C major, 
Op. 61. 


- 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60; Fantasy in C 
, THOVEN: Symphony No. 4, in } | 
ee Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 80 (Festival Chorus); Piano Concerto 
No. 4, in G major, Op. 58 (Rudolf Serkin). 


August 8. BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Fidelio,” Op. 72; Symphony No. 6, in F 
major, “Pastoral,” Op. 68; Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67. 


broadcast by WGBH-FM and WXHR- 
by WAMC-FM (Albany). 


Hall were broadcast by WXHR 
concert by the Orchestra perfor 


were broadcast on WGBH.- 


August 9. BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Coriolan,” Op. 62; Symphony No. g, in D 


minor, with final chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 186 (Adele Addison, Florence 
Kopleff, Blake Stern, Donald Gramm, Festival Chorus), 


Lene 


Six chamber concerts by the following 5rOups were given in the Theatre-Concert 
Hall: 


July x. Kroll String Quartet 
July 8. New York Pro Musica 
July 15. Beaux Arts Trio of New York 
July 22. Bel Arte Trio 

July 29. Alexander Schneider, V 


iolin and Leon Kirchner, Piano 
August 5. Kroll String Quartet 


eee 


“TANGLEWOOD ON PARADE,” a benefit for the Berkshire Musi 
on Thursday, August 6, Arthur Fiedler conducted the Boston 
a Gershwin program which included “An Americ 
Piano and Orchestra (Earl Wild), 
and Orchestra 


c Center, was given 
Pops Orchestra in 
an in Paris,” Concerto in F, for 
“Porgy and Bess,” Rhapsody in Blue, for Piano 
(Earl Wild), and “Strike Up the Band.” 
a 
On Saturday mornings, July 4, 11, 


18, 25, August 1 and 8, the Rehearsals were 
opened to the public for the benefit of 


the Pension Fund. 
etree 


BERKSHIRE M USIC CENTER 
The Seventeenth Session of the 


Berkshire Music Center, Charles M 
was held at Tanglewood from Jun 


unch, Director, 
€ 29 to August 9, 1959. 


eee. 


BROADCASTS 


The Friday afternoon concerts of the Orchestra in Symphony Hall were regularly 


FM, and intermittently through the season 


The Saturday evening concerts in Symphony Hall were re 


the beginning of the season by WGB ‘RB-AM-FM, QXR-AM-FM (New 
York) and the following FM stations 

WTAG-FM (Worcester), WNHC-F 
WFMZ-FM (Allentown), WFLY-FM 
(Binghamton), WGR-FM (Buffalo), WRRA-FM 
WHDL-FM (Olean), WROC-FM (Rochester), 
(Utica), WSNJ-FM (Bridgeton). 


of the QXR Network: WXHR-FM (Boston), 
M (New Haven), WFIL-FM (Philadelphia), 
(Troy), WITH-FM (Baltimore), WNBF-FM 
(Ithaca), WJTN-FM (Jamestown), 
WSYR-FM (Syracuse), WRUN-FM 
The Sunday afternoo 


n and Tuesday evening series Of the Orchestra in Symphony 


(Boston). During the season WXHR broadcast every 
med in Symphony Hall. 


The Tuesday evening concerts of the Orchestra  j 
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Complete transcriptions of the Friday-Saturday concerts, as well as concerts of the 
Boston Pops and from the 1959 Berkshire Festival, were broadcast through the 
Boston Symphony Transcription Trust on the following stations: WGBH (Boston), 
WFMT (Chicago), WGMS (Washington), KCBH (Los Angeles), KAFE (San Fran- 
cisco), KEFM (Oklahoma City), WKRC-FM (Cincinnati), WFMR (Milwaukee), 


KCMF (St. Louis), WBCN (Boston), WXCN (Providence), WHCN (Hartford), 
WMTW (Mount Washington, N. H.), WAMC (Albany), WVCG (Miami), KFMK 
(Houston), WI'VN (Columbus), WJR (Detroit), WLVL (Louisville), KXTR (Kansas 
City), KAIM (Honolulu), KRCW (Santa Barbara), KOXR (Bakersfield), KJML 
(Sacramento), KEYM (Santa Maria), WCRB (Boston). 


Eighteen concerts of the Berkshire Festival were broadcast delayed by WGBH-FM 
through the Winter Season. The nine Saturday evening Pops concerts were broad- 
cast by WGBH-FM, WCRB-AM-FM, WQXR and the OXR Network. 


The Boston Pops Orchestra participated in the Voice of Firestone program on the 
ABC television network. Several of the concerts kinescoped by WGBH at Sanders 
Theater were distributed to television stations in Japan, Australia, Korea, the 
Philippines, and New Zealand in connection with the Far Eastern Tour. 


The concerts of the Friday-Saturday series and the Berkshire Festival were tape 
recorded by the Voice of America for distribution to overseas broadcasting stations. 


The concerts of the Orchestra in Washington were broadcast by WGMS. The 
concert of October 24 in Ann Arbor was broadcast, in observance of United Nations 


Day, by WUOM (Ann Arbor) and WFUM (Flint). 


The six Saturday evening concerts of the Berkshire Festival were broadcast live by 
WQXR and the QXR Network. In addition, delayed broadcasts of the Festival were 
made by the stations noted above. 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLES MUNCH 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED SINCE MAY, 19509: 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9; BERLIOZ: Requiem; BLACKwoop: Symphony No. 1; 
HaAIEFF: Symphony No. 2; MAHLER: “Kindertotenlieder” and “Lieder eines fahren- 
den Gesellen’” (MAUREEN FORRESTER); MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto (HEIFETZ); 


PROKOFIEFF: Violin Concerto No. 2 (HEIFETZ); SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 3; 
SCHUBERT: Symphony in C major (Posthumous); TcHaIkovsky: Violin Concerto 


(SZERYNG). 


THE FOLLOWING WERE RECORDED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
PIERRE MONTEUX: 

STRAVINSKY: Petrouchka; TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4. 

THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON POPS 
ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ARTHUR FIEDLER HAVE 
BEEN RELEASED SINCE MAY, 1959: 


Music from Million Dollar Movies; Pops Christmas Party; Rhapsody in Blue; 
American in Paris; Slaughter on Tenth Avenue; The Song of India. 


Off to the Far East; | 
Aptrbe, en %/%o 
Season in ummary 


re 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


When the final D major, chord of Brahms’ Sec- 
ond Symphony had ceased to sound at sara as 
Hall last night, the 79th season of the Boston 

mes i Phony Orchestra was  gummmmcus 
over. Early tomorrow 
morning, musicians 
and staff will board 
airplanes at Logan for 
the first flights of an 
eight weeks’ tour in 
the Far East. 
They will give 
concerts, under the 
batons of Charles 
Munch, Richard Bur- 
gin and Aaron Copland, in Japan (a month’s 
+ lo aaa Australia and New Zealand, returning 
ne 19, . 
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It is time, therefore, for a here, one usually encounters a 
summary of the seven months series of peaks, with few val- 
past. Long experience results leys between. | 
in the conviction that, gener-| 
ally speaking, one season will | Another Such 
be much like another in the The season just concluded 


history of a great virtuoso or- WAS anothcr such, though I did 
chestra. Where performing feel that before Dr. Munch left 


standards are very high, as upon his long mid-Winter 
| oe __.,Tespite of seven weeks, that 
the tone and ensemble of the 
Orchestra had been permitted 
to deteriorate. When Dr. 
| Munch, returned, that seemed 
to be corrected. | 
| We heard more than usual. 
of associate conductor Richard 
‘Burgin, all to the general 
‘pleasure, Mr. Burgin has be- 
come a very fine conductor, 
|with authority and polish and 
is distinctive sense of inter- 
pretation. At the two pairs of 
(| concerts’ he had been sched- 
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Complete transcriptions of the Friday-Saturday concerts, as well as concerts of the 
Boston Pops and from the 1959 Berkshire Festival, were broadcast through the 
Boston Symphony Transcription Trust on the following stations: WGBH (Boston), 
WFMT (Chicago), WGMS (Washington), KCBH (Los Angeles), KAFE (San Fran- 
cisco), KEFM (Oklahoma City), WKRC-FM (Cincinnati), WFMR (Milwaukee), 


KCMF (St. Louis), WBCN (Boston), WXCN (Providence), WHCN (Hartford), 
WMTW (Mount Washington, N. H.), WAMC (Albany), WVCG (Miami), KFMK 
(Houston), WI'VN (Columbus), WJR (Detroit), WLVL (Louisville), KXTR (Kansas 
City), KAIM (Honolulu), KRCW (Santa Barbara), KOXR (Bakersfield), KJML 
(Sacramento), KEYM (Santa Maria), WCRB (Boston). 


Eighteen concerts of the Berkshire Festival were broadcast delayed by WGBH-FM 
through the Winter Season. The nine Saturday evening Pops concerts were broad- 
cast by WGBH-FM, WCRB-AM-FM, WOXR and the OXR Network. 


The Boston Pops Orchestra participated in the Voice of Firestone program on the 
ABC television network. Several of the concerts kinescoped by WGBH at Sanders 
Theater were distributed to television stations in Japan, Australia, Korea, the 
Philippines, and New Zealand in connection with the Far Eastern Tour. 


The concerts of the Friday-Saturday series and the Berkshire Festival were tape 
recorded by the Voice of America for distribution to overseas broadcasting stations. 


The concerts of the Orchestra in Washington were broadcast by WGMS. The 
concert of October 24 in Ann Arbor was broadcast, in observance of United Nations 
Day, by WUOM (Ann Arbor) and WFUM (Flint). 


The six Saturday evening concerts of the Berkshire Festival were broadcast live by 
WOQXR and the OXR Network. In addition, delayed broadcasts of the Festival were 
made by the stations noted above. 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLES MUNCH 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED SINCE MAY, 19509: 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9; BERLIOZ: Requiem; BLACcKwoop: Symphony No. 1; 
HAIEFF: Symphony No. 2; MAHLER: “Kindertotenlieder” and “Lieder eines fahren- 
den Gesellen” (MAUREEN FORRESTER); MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto (HEIFETZ); 
PROKOFIEFF: Violin Concerto No. 2 (HEIFETZ); SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 3; 
SCHUBERT: Symphony in C major (Posthumous); TCcHArkOvsky: Violin Concerto 


(SZERYNG). 


THE FOLLOWING WERE RECORDED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
PIERRE MONTEUX: 
STRAVINSKY: Petrouchka; TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4. 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON POPS 
ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ARTHUR FIEDLER HAVE 


BEEN RELEASED SINCE MAY, 1959: 


Music from Million Dollar Movies; Pops Christmas Party; Rhapsody in Blue; 
American in Paris; Slaughter on Tenth Avenue; The Song of India. 


Boston Symphony 
Off to the Far East; 


Apter be, ee %/%o 
Season 1n ummarty 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


When the final D major chord of Brahms’ Sec- 
ond Symphony had ceased to sound at Symphony 
Hall last night, the 79th season of the Bost 
ee : phony Orchestra was 

over. Early tomorrow #2 
morning, musicians 
and staff will board 
airplanes at Logan for 
the first flights of an 
eight weeks’ tour in 
the Far East, 
ce They will give 
oo See concerts, under the 
D N batons of Charles 
: Munch, Richard Bur- 
gin and Aaron Copland, in Japan (a month’s 
stay), Manila, Australia and New Zealand returning 
June 19, ' | 


ee 


It is time, therefore, for a here, one usually encounters a 
summary of the seven months series of peaks, with few val- 
past. Long experience results leys between. 
in the conviction that, gener-| 
ally speaking, one season will Another Such 
be much like another in the The season just concluded 


history of a great virtuoso or- Was anothcr such, though I did 
chestra. Where performing feel that before Dr. Munch left 


standards are very high, as bee his long mid-Winter 

| _, respite of seven weeks, that 

the tone and ensemble of the 

Orchestra had been permitted 

to deteriorate. When Dr. 

Munch, returned, that seemed 
to be corrected. 

We heard more -than usual 
of associate conductor Richard 
Burgin, all to the general 
‘pleasure, Mr. Burgin has be- 
come a very fine conductor, 


with authority and polish and 
a4 distinctive sense of inter- 
ipretation. At the two pairs of 
, concerts he ,had been sched- 


ee. 
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led to conduct, we heard no 
seat than the Fifth Symphony, 
of Bruckner and the “Resur- 
rection” Symphony of Mahler, 
each a comparative rarity. 
When Dr. Munch was felled’ 
by influenza, Mr. Burgin. took 
over two consecutive, pair's at 
short notice, one of them con-| 
taining the exceedingly dif-| 
ficult “Attis” by Robert Moevs.\ 
Burgin’s work again showeG | 
his quick assimilation of a new | 
score, and “Attis” went off very! 
well. At least so it seemed— 
the score was hew but wild as. 


the Old West. 


Guest Conductors 


As in 1958-59, five guest con-| 
ductors had been invited. 
‘Thomas Schippers, the first, in 
‘October, . exhibited his large 
‘talents to better effect than he 
‘had 18 months before. Eugene 
‘Ormandy, an old master, even 
‘made the Boston Symphony 
‘sound a good bit like the 
ne 
|jewels-on-purple-velvet of his 
‘own Philadelphians. 

William Steinberg’s bril- 
liant debut was an outstand- 
ing event. It continued to be 
discussed by musical Boston 
weeks afterward. In the di- 
rector of thhe Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony we encountered, as this 

writer said in part, one of 
the most gifted, sensitive and 
powerful masters of the baton 
to appear here in the past 30 ° 
years... & conductor whose 
artistic nature was shaped by 
the best in the 19th-century, 
Serman symphonic tradition.” 

Taking over for a week ear- 
ly in January, Aaron Copland 
gave us a program mostly of 
contemporary American music, 
including ‘his own, plus Pur- 
cell and Haydn. Copland con-| 
ducted it in his familiar pre-| 
cise, angular, unaffected and | 
rather dry fashion. | | 


Pierre Monteux 
Last, but only so for the sake | 
of emphasis, we once again en~| 
‘joyed the presence of Pierre) 
‘Monteux, who celebrated his 
85th birthday by conducting 
_a pension fund performance of 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony: | 


-remained through that week, 


'This was a great, a classic per- 
‘formance, with the virtuoso) 
Chorus Pro Musica, prepared 
by Alfred Nash Patterson, par- 
ticipating.» Because scheduled |. 
guest Ferenc Fricsay was kept 
‘in Europe by illness, Monteux’ 
and gave us yet more of his | 
mellow mastery. | 
| The presence of the visiting 
Russians—Shostakovitch, Kh-| 
-rennikov, Kabalevsky, Amirov' 
vand Dankevich—in mid-No-| 
vember was surely the newsi-' 
est event of the Symphony sea- 
‘son. It was not only interest-. 
ing, but rewarding to hear the 
First Symphony by Khrenni-' 
‘kov, the not unfamiliar Ka- 
‘balevsky Cello Concerto (with 
the superb Samuel Mayes as 
soloist), and, most especially, 
-Amirov’s Kurdish dances, real 
novelties, though they stuck 
pretty much in the same key. 
Of the music, either new to 
/ Boston or receiving first per- 
‘ formance, Jean Martinon’s Pre- 
Jude and Toccata, given world 
! premiere just this week-end, 
“came too late for consideration’ 
‘in this summary, which had| 
(to be prepared earlier in the| 
week. | 


Of the remainder, my vote: 
‘for the best goes to. the dis-: 
_ tinctive and virile Toccata by 
‘ Leon Kirchner, one of the 

American scores the Orchestra 
will play in the Far East. 
The “Pittsburgh” Symphony 
of Hindemith was. striking 
though not of that composer's 
best, I believe. The Fantasia 
Concertante by Martinu (which 
introduced Swiss pianist Mar- 
grit Weber effectively) proved 
both conservative and Roman- 
tic for the late modernist, but 
pleasing. | 
Perhaps the most notable re-_ 
vival (to call it that) was the: 
12-tone Violin Concerto by, 
‘Sat es Berg. Soloist Isaac Stern! 
clothed it in a remarkably lyr-. 
ical grace and polish. Another’ 
revival which pleased me 
much, at least, was that of] 
Roussel’s Fourth Symphony. 
Perhaps the uncompleted | 
Tenth Symphony of Mahler 
hardly is a revival, but let it) 
be taken as such, though only | 
the adagio had been done here 
before. Dr. Munch deserves our 
thanks for letting us hear this 
fragmentary postscript to the 
symphonic career of Mahler. 
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Backward Glance 
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By ROBERT TAYLOR 


The Boston Symphony’s season is over—81 works 
by 50 composers have been performed at the 79th sea- 
son of Friday-Saturday concerts. Three world premiers 
have been presented. The Orchestra is now touring the 
Far East: Looking back on the season, it might be well 
to check the record and note its artistic returns. 


Soviet Composers 

On the whole, the 79th season 
may- be said to have offered a 
standard superior to most. If 
few of the new works proved en- 
during, that is the case anyhow. 
The Friday-Saturday series came 
up with a number of exciting 
performances. And a number 
of events exciting merely as 
novelties. 

There was the efternoon with 
the Soviet composers, for in- 


stance, last November, in which | 


Dumitri Kabalevsky repeated 
the adagio of his Cello Concerto 


—the first Symphony encore in a | 


quarter of a century. That same 
afternoon witnessed wild scenes 


of jubilant ecclaim as the six | 
visiting Russians, joined by Dmi- ° 


tri Shostakovitch, linked hands 
with Charles Munch. 

There was the afternoon in 
February which saw the pre- 
miére of Robert Moevs’s ‘“‘At- 
tis,”’ a work describing dionysiac 
Greek ritual in percussive 
terms, to say the Jeast. If ended 
with a fanfare of Afro-Cuban 
drum rhythms worthy of the ad- 
vance jazz bands of the day; and 
the lingering echoes are prob- 
ably vibrating somewhere in a 
distant niche of statuary. 

There was the winter period in 
which William Steinberg, the 
conductor of ‘the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, served three weeks 
as..guest conductor, and in that 
time transmuted the Boston 
Sytfiphony sound from the light, 


crispy delicacy of the krench 
school into the mellow opulence 
ofa German orchestra. One’s 
response was a matter of taste: 
yet there was no question about 
Mr. Steinberg’s consummate 
mtisiclanship, his -memorable 
authority, : 


Best Scores 


The three premiers sched. | 
uled at Symphony this year 
turned out to be ephemeral, I 
think — Dutilleux’s Symphony 
No. 2; the Moevs: and Jean 
Martinon’s “Prelude and Toc- 
cata.’’ The first was the work 
of a talent more at home in 
decorative music such as the 
ballet than in symphonic forms: 
the second, for all its : 

Uy, ; sturm 
and drang, IS_ an extremely 
' Self-conscious affair; while the 
Rigeeone sues and Toccata,’ was 

erivative piece, y as- 
assembled. j se 

To my way of thinking. th 

| outstanding scores eahe kate | 
for the first time during the 
73th ~=season were two piano 
concertos, by John LaMontaine 


and Bohuslav Martinu, The 


former’s intricate workmanship 
and grace of melodic impulse 
were impressive; and _ the 
Martinu, stemming directly 
from the romantic tradition, 
had a wiry, brilliant strength. 





I also liked Paul Hindemith 5 | I7 a 


“Pittsburgh Symphony,” A 


istingu by the composer’s 
iocabie : coined ship and 
rousing use of popular song in 
the finale. Oliver Messiaen's 
“T’Ascension” Meditations 
struck me as being a trifle too 
ethereal in texture, though in 
parts, its general ecstalic ap- 
proach was most effective. And 
I enjoyed Schuman ‘New Eng- 
land Triptych: Three . Pieces 
a‘ter William Bullings,” as an. 


“Music for Orchestra,” was 
fussy and mannered. | ) 

A number of “new” old works | 
were also heard initially—Du- 
rante’s Concerto for Strings, 
Faure’s “Ballade,” and Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Capriccio Brillante.’ 
Save for the Durante they are 
minor, though appealing. 

I should have preferred to 
hear more Bruckner this season, 
a diliferent choice of Haydy sym- 
phonies (the ‘‘Miracle’’ still has 


xian rd here) and 
ee actly employing Ameri- | | some other personal predilec- | 


can grass-roots material. 


Other New Works 


he other new compositions 
ead to me hardly worth the 
bother. Amirov’s ‘‘Kyurdi-Ov- 


' | tions. But om the whole it’s | 
vere the year offered rewards; 
and that Dr. Munch did more 
than his duty toward contem- 
porary composition, American 
and otherwise. 


ari Mugami,” is a Bokhara 
oe of a work which Ippaliitov- 
Ivanov wove with true distine- 
tion in the last century. Khren- 
nikov’s Symphony No. 1 is 
| typical example of Soviet real- 
'ism at its worst. Kirchner’s 
| “Toccata” lacked pronounced 
character and Lopatnikofi’s 
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$100,000 a 


vlebe: ~-7-b¢ 
Symphony, 


By A. RAYMOND DOHERTY 
(Copyright 1960 Globe Newspaper Co.) 


Three Boston institutions~ 
the Symphony Orchestra, Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and Arnold 
Arboretum—have been. desig- 
nated recipients of one of the 
largest trust funds established 
In recent years, the Globe 
learned last night. 


Close to $100,000 in unre- 
stricted monies will be dis- 
tributed annually to each of 
the institutions from a multi- 
million trust fund. 

For the Symphony Orches- 
tra alone, the new income 


Year Each Willed 


Fine Arts, Arboretum! 


Director Perry Rathbone of} 
the Boston Art Museum said: 
“This marvelous gift will} 
enable us to keep pace with) 


could go a long way toward 
covering its annual deficit. 


The bequests were made in 
the will of Mrs. Martha Dana 
Mercer of Doylestown, Pa., a 
former Bostonian, who died 
Feb. 21 at 87. 


} 
petitive market for works of | 
arts. It will release other funds 
so that we can increase the 


She set up the funds in Salaries of our professional 


f her mother, who personnel. And it will enable 
mona deen interested in the us to enlarge ee roe esions 
three cultural organizations staff when we think it neces 
through most of her life, a- sary. 
family friend said. 

The fund is being handled 
by the Old Colony Trust Co. 
of Boston. 


| Schubert’s 


A Slt stl 


Claude 
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Frank 


a ee : ; 
Pianist Praised as Soloist 


In Mozart’s € 


Under the compelling hand of | relationship to the orchestra, | 


Charles Munch the Bosto; Sym- 
| phony Orchestra won responsive 
| attention last night in the third 
| program of its wugsday evening 


/ series in Symphony Hall. Mak- 
‘Ing his Boston debut as soloist 
| with the orchestra, Claude 
‘Frank effected an impassioned 
'renascence of the Mozart Piano 
Concerto No. 24 in C minor, 
'K. 491. 

Chosen as the first selection 
Symphony in 
minor, “Unfinished,” radiated 
warmth. Mr. Munch’s initially 
Casual approach allowed the 


b 


‘flawless first movement time to 
‘flower and expand with no 


Physical. distractions. The ro- 
mantic mood was established 
and sustained. 


Mr. Frank, a German-born, 
adoptive American, demonstrat- 
ed a sensitive and fresh ap- | 
proach to Mozart. A young man, 
he brought with him excitement 
and depth, an awareness of his 


SO ee, Se ee 


oncerto No. 24 


and stimulating response to the 
challenges inherent in the K. 
491. The encouragement he re- 
ceived from Artur Schnabel and 
Rudolf Serkin early in his ca- 
reer was obviously deserved. 


The vibrant colors of the! 
opening Allegro were captured | 


|with vivid understanding; the 


Pacific Larghetto, deep and 


im as an ocean, stressed 
i , 

, 

ithe solo 

unity; the 


| 


| 


| There were brief passages 
when Mr. Frank, however in- 


conspicuously, struck veiled im- 
purity with his minute over-use 
of the right pedal, new and gen- 
erally unemployed in Mozart’s 
time. Otherwise, it proved a 
pure and moving performance, 
the orchestra expressing won- 
derful technique in this differ- 
ent and somewhat tragic- 


richer museums in the com- 7? 


natured piece. 


Mahler’s Adagio and Alle- 
gretto moderato (“Purgatorio”) 
from the Tenth Symphony 
(Posthumous) provided an in- 
‘tense, emotional experience. Dr. 
‘Munch, exerting powerful con- 
trol, coupled his lively imagi- 
Nation with his apparent good 
taste in revealing the character 
of the work, bringing the pro- 
‘gram to a bright and successful 
conclusion. B. M. 





Claude Frank Is Piano 


ne £0 or. h2°7?sS 


Soloist With Symphony 


N SYMPHONY ORCHES-|this Concerto, Frank was strik-. 


THE BOSTO 
, t Symphony Hall,|. 
TRA presen ne third ymPrert of the|ingly successful, and deserved 


series. arles Munch, mu- 
Tuesday series. cnducted Schubert's|every stroke of the hand-clap- 


sh iched’’ Symphony; Mozart's; . . 
SY a ncerto in C minor (K. 491),| ping he received. 
“Purgato 
yok ahiers posthumous Tenth Charles Munch and the Or- 
de Frank, making ‘ | 


; au 
Symphony. Cl rin} 


his first Boston appearance, 
soloist. 


chestra furnished the young 
| EY hn pianist with very good collabo- 
| Subscribers to the Tuesday Petiou. SHUG, tha Sember 
evening series of Boston SyM- of strings used was small. 
‘phony concerts heard some re- | The evening began with an- 
Imarkably fine Mozart playing lother superb account of Schu- 
lat Symphony Hall last night. |bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
| rtist was Claude very refined yet passionate. 
‘nd cons “~~ \Mahler’s uncompleted Tenth 
\Frank, German-born pianist Symphony ‘again was ravish- 
‘long resident in this country, ing in its outgiving, sad beauty. 
though he still is under 39. His. By CYRUS DURGIN. 
appearance was his first here- 
abouts, apart from a perform- 
‘lance of the same work at a 
Sanders Theater symphony’ 
‘concert a week ago. | 
| The essence of Frank’s Mo-| 
‘zart playing, if it can be briefly | 
‘described, is a fine, fluent sim-| 
‘plicity in which every a 
‘value, outline of phrase, rhyth-| 
mic pattern and nuance 1S €X-| 
act. Yet his work flows and, 
“sings,” there 1s no constraining) 
hardness in any way; nor, On| 
the other hand, is it of that) 
| hyper-delicate,““Dresden china”) 
fashion that once, and mistak- 
enly, was the mode for key- 
board Mozart. 

The concerto which Frank 
played is late Mozart, a work 
dark in mood and surprisingly 
heavy of texture, something of 
a foreshadowing of Beethoven. 
That cadenza of the first move- 
ment actually suggests more of 
Beethoven, to my ears, than 
Mozart. | 

In consequence, a performer 
must gauge his weight of tone 
land intensity of expression 
most carefully to be true both 
to the letter and the spirit of 


vostalgi Dance. Rhythms 
In Barber’s Ballet Suite 


Good music becomes a deep | ivi 
° P|} Was 
per Bare oe under the guiding me reat Ey nhs Sates haters. 
and of a master. Such a master “Souvenirs Pe ) 
. hy ous ‘ S, allet 
wtih ayn det ans bog a 28, composed by Samuel aviod 
S guest con-|in 1952, was presented 
rm he the Boston Symphony | Tuesday evening sontorte tel 
. estra at Symphony Hall. ‘the first. time. This is a collecs 
an of controlled demean-|tion of six musical vignette: 
y akarnne ene se aieach in a_- particular damm 
xpressive face, re-|rhythm, a ‘enir. “rer 
flecting all the humor. sadness Ib Wi ype Soe sR rg 
s,|/bered with  affecti 
and beauty to be found in the| ir Andie tiie 
Irony, or with the ton in th 
music he conducts. His presence | cheek. b Seine 
° , * art » DUt In amused tendere 
requires attention and com-/ness,”  ; ‘ds of Wi 
pone oa age respect. Never | Barber eal corals i 
xcessive In bodily movement, | the vee, : 
he seems always tn control of oysach. listeners entitled to bi 
Is person and his orchestra; yet | yvenire A, brag tag ndes Sy 
not at any time does his emotion | sister YC ekiee kent ee 
appear'4o be ‘seserate from te ;miusic: it colors the consciotr®s 
music. His whole body is music, | fined vant pictures, sharply deg 
his lett hand being os ‘grace? :;fined moods. To this reviewer 
as & nigh@inenie i ni graceful ‘the first, Tempo di walzer, sug« 
.y ys ; }gests Lillian Russell on a dia- 
The Haydn Symphony in — _ bicycle; its glitter ig 
E-flat, No. 99, performed as the  Schottieche and, caretree.. Tie 
first work of the evening, pre- | Garbo ~ a brings vMOns of 
pnt ted a clear idea of the con- aaticat ha eee ee iaatne 
ctors inherent mastery. The!sive ’ oe Spee 
orchestra, manifesting at times 
a collective genius, warmed exo 
quickly to the first movement.!_A pair of doves gliding in 
cr until the third movement, Egyptian moonlight, that is the 
sched was its finest mettle | Pas de deux. The T'wo-step is 
: own; this minuet was bril-|@ reminder of tea dancing 
taney colored by Mr. Stein-|@mong the potted palms at the 
nt be own vivacity. If his ex-| St. Regis Roof, on Sunday after- 
0 a approach to Haydn/noons. The -Hesitation-Tango 
ended to be a little weighty, it/Seems to be a feather floating 
7 on long, curving currents in the 
Sky over Rio, and the final Ga- 
lop is a flight on skis down the 
white-cloud slopes of an Alpine 
| @ream. 


a Mahler’s Symphony in D ma- 
jor, No. 1, offered an experience 
in music that was so moving 
‘and so lovely that it seemed 
ben Steinberg had saved his 
best till last. At once celestial 
jand still earthly, its perform- 
}ance proved a fitting triumph 
{for a superb conductor. A tre« 
mendous ovation made it clear 
that Boston looks forward to 
his return, B. M, 
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Fad ee 25 me CONCERT IN ENGLEWOOD 
| no 2 GT Sc MRS wy 
~~ dv <8) F 4°} uted dilcaanensilallail ital 
cS v Mv ~ GY 
aes re ES Eo a s & x 7 Boston Symphony Performs— 
eo O24 e) > ; 
_ > 5 Es [2 o oS B& ~ 3S Copland Guest eondyctoy 
he ee ree Foe pt —YUEIvre, / 
Y oY |, = Rs a QS 2 = > 2 = Special to Th York Times, | 
~D ae Bee wo Be Soe ENGLEWOOD, N.J., Nov. 19 
— = =o in a8 ve) 3 Sa, 88 -—Aaron Copland was guest con. 
S © p23 'E w @ 5 2 cHOEo oN ductor in one of his own works 
On ORG cs 2 ROW A at a concert by the Boston Sym - 
| RQ 3.8 Eee be SHS uh phony Orchestra tonight in 
oo aS es a poate ~ Dwight Morrow High School, 
2 - Tos oS oS = & G > = @ 2 Mr, Copland conducted ‘The 
oN Fe A BO sLAACK-F- Tender Land Suite.” The vohn Mr. Copland’s “‘Tender Land” 
ws OO RNa he om ob Harms Chorus of Englewood! suite represents the type of 
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from the Copland and Kaba-' 
levsky, was conducted by 


Charles Munch. 








Russians in Boston ° 
Said the startled cellist to the con- 


ductor: “Are those your metronome marks 


in the score?” Replied the conductor 
adamantly: “Yes.” And at that point, re- 
ports the Boston Symphony’s First Cellist 
Sammy Mayes, Russia’s Dmitry Kaba- 
levsky simply “took off.” Composer 
Kabalevsky was conducting his own cello 
concerto in Boston, and “he wanted it a 
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lot faster than we usually play it. You 
start flying around like a young gazelle.” 

Kabalevsky’s conducting stint last week 
was the high point for a touring musical 
contingent from Russia, including Com- 
posers Dmitry Shostakovich, Konstantin 
Dankevich, Tikhon Khrennikov, Fikret 
Amirov, and Music Critic Boris Yaru- 
stovsky. As they were on their previous 
stops—Washington, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Philadelphia, New York 
—the Russians were strenuously enter- 
tained in Boston. As usual, they gave 
no individual interviews, uttered polite 
platitudes about music. What distin- 
guished the Boston visit was the obvious 
affection the visitors had for the Boston 


. Symphony, the first U.S. orchestra to tour 


Russia (in 1956), and for its Russian- 


» born or Russian-speaking musicians. Dur- 


ing rehearsals, the Russians filed into the 


_side balcony of Symphony Hall, leaned 


intently over the railing, and watched 
Conductor Charles Munch, Kabalevsky 
and Composer Aaron Copland (who re- 
hearsed his own suite from The Tender 
Land) alternate on the podium. 
Kabalevsky’s somberly flowing Concerto 
for Cello and Orchestra proved such a hit 
that the composer-conductor finally sig- 
naled to Soloist Mayes, repeated the 
second movement, a rare procedure in 
staid old Symphony Hall. Khrennikov’s 


_ First Symphony proved to be a broadly 


melodic crowd-rouser, and Amirov’s 
Kyurdi-Ovshari Mugami was so heavily 
coated with schmalzy melody that one 
listener cracked: “The triumph of the 
proletariat on Bald Mountain.” Never- 
theless, the audience shouted its approval, 
while the Russians, standing on the stage, 
applauded the spectators in return. “For 
Symphony Hall,” said the radio announcer 
in the control booth, “it’s a rather wild 
scene.” Said Cellist Mayes: “Musicians 
are the same the world over; one’s as 
crazy as the other.” 
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abalevsky 
(conducted by the composer) 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 4 


rection of Charles Munch, de- 
voted the greater part of the {circa 1888. | 
program to music by some of ; 
the five Russian composers on/of his fame to the gratitude of 


posers of the Russian ‘school 
now licensed to operate are in- 
debted to this patron saint of 
their music, dnd, like the fa- 









again, cannot shake off the! 
experience, i 
. Mr. Amirov’s Dance Suite is a} 
in great detail in the program travelogue in which all little} 
notes. It’is pretty deep stuff and things seen are related impar- 
I would not dare to quote one tially, ‘without selection, empha-| 
sentence, but upon hearing the |sis, or development, and where 
music everything became crystall/everything is of equal impor- 
clear. tance. The complicated oriental 

coeeee turned out to be harmless 

ditties immersed in Paddy-Kor- 

sakov’s tub. They reminded me 

‘of Sheherezade in her youth, 
long before she met Rimsky. 
‘She has quite a repertory, from: 
belly dance to garter snake 
charming with a piccolo. The! 
piece is a. big power plant, but 
run from a flashlight battery, 
At the end one wonders whether 
the use of oriental folksong is 
to be regarded as an incentive 
jor a deterrent. 

_ Mr. Kabalevsky’s concerto is 
quite another story. His music 
is astonishingly old fashioned— 
‘there were. some chordal pro- 
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Kabalevsky’s conducting stint last week 
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contingent from Russia, including Com- 
posers Dmitry Shostakovich, Konstantin 
Dankevich, Tikhon Khrennikov. Fikret 
Amirov, and Music Critic Boris Yaru- 
stovsky. As they were on their previous 
stops—Washington, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Philadelphia, New York 
—the Russians were strenuously enter- 
tained in Boston. As usual, they gave 
no individual interviews, uttered polite 
platitudes about music. What  distin- 
guished the Boston visit was the obvious 
affection the visitors had for the Boston 
Symphony, the first U.S. orchestra to tour 
Russia (in 1956), and for its Russian- 
born or Russian-speaking musicians. Dur- 
ing rehearsals, the Russians filed into the 
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’ intently over the railing, and watched 


Conductor Charles Munch, Kabalevsky 
and Composer Aaron Copland (who re- 


_hearsed his own suite from The Tender 


Land) alternate on the podium. 

Kabalevsky’s somberly flowing Concerto 
for Cello and Orchestra proved such a hit 
that the composer-conductor finally sig- 
naled to Soloist Mayes, repeated the 
second movement, a rare procedure in 
staid old Symphony Hall. Khrennikov’s 
First Symphony proved to be a broadly 
melodic crowd-rouser, and Amirov’s 
Kyurdi-Ovshari Mugami was so heavily 
coated with schmalzy melody that one 
listener cracked: “The triumph of the 
proletariat on Bald Mountain.” Never- 
theless, the audience shouted its approval, 
while the Russians, standing on the stage, 
applauded the spectators in return. “For 
Symphony Hall,” said the radio announcer 
in the control booth, “it’s a rather wild 
scene.’ Said Cellist Mayes: ‘Musicians 
are the same the world over; one’s as 
Crazy as the other.” 
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term. having for the first time suf-, 
Mr. Amirov is of Kurdish/fered total immersion in a hos- 
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Music: Soviet Composer: 


By A TAUBMAN 


Bees Soviet composers have 
reason to be satisfied with 
their American tour. Though 
they have had to deal with 
Some touchy questions, they 
have been received every- 
where with cordiality. Their 
music has been Played by our 
best orchestras, and the pub- 
lic has greeted it with warmth, 
And, as if we could arrange 
the weather to overcome nos- 
talgia, we have had in the 
last two days a Muscovite fal] 
for our guests. 
Wednesday hight the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in its first 
Carnegie Hal] appearance of 
the season, turned over most 
of its concert to the visitors. 
Dmitri Kabalevsky, Tikhon 
Khrennikov and Fikret Ami- 
rov were represented on the 
program by extensive pieces, 
and Mr. Kabalevsky was his 
ows conductor. Dmitri Shos- | AES: FOR Se a 
lakovich, who had a re- | 
miére in Philadelphia less fren Dmitri Kabalevs ky 
a fortnight ago, sat in a box | 
and listened to his colleagues’ 
music. The Program 
@ BOSTON 
pinike., Mr. snostakovich In | Mayen” -2appeR oc fami 
adelphia, Mr. Kabalevsky | ( ; at 3 
offered a ’cello concerto. His | The P Miers fartiny 
Was Written in 1948, and with mp 
Samue] Mayes as the soloist | 
it Was performed by the Hart- mmr > 
ford and Boston Symphonies accessibility. His work is ded- 
in 1953. The “colq war” had icated to Soviet youth; the 
not yet moderated, but Soviet second of a cycle of three on 
music was played. Indeed, So- this subject, it is the central, 
viet music made its way into meditative one. It is not deep, 
American programs through not even the melancholy mid- 
the years of tensest feeling. dle movement, but it is 
Ow much contemporary smooth, fluent and thoroughly 
American music was per- old-fashioned. 
formed in the Soviet Union 
during this period? 


> 
Mr. Mayes, who is the Bos- Mr. Amirov, who at 37 is 


of the visiting 
oloist once again. Oviet musicians. comes from 
Kabalevsky conducted Azerbaijan. i “Kyurdi- 
With clarity and directness. 
Presumably he was pleased by 
the performance he received. 
Soloist and orchestra played 
with precision, airiness and 
Slowing colors. 
The concerto Speaks for 
Mr. Kabalevsky’s workman- 
like standards and sensitivity. 
He is a well-schooled com- 
he does not violate 
aste. He accepts. the 
Soviet requirement of ready 
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Ovshari Mugami’’ invokes the © 
spirit of Kurdish folk music. . 
It is primitive not only in 
basic material but also in 
design and structure. The 
handling of the themes is 
uninspired, and. the instru- | 
mentation is as obvious as a | 
travel poster. ; | 
As for Mr. Khrennikov’s 
Symphony No. 1, it is having 
quite a run in the United 
States. It was presented by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 
some days ago, and the Bos- | 
tonians, who played it at | 
home last week, wound up the | 
concert with it. Written when | 
the composer was in his early 
twenties, it leans heavily on a 
variety of models but reveals 
a flair for composition. One 
wonders what kind of music 
Mr. Khrennikov. now 46, has 
written in recent years. 
Charles Munch conducted , 
the Amirov and’ Khrennikor 
pieces with temperament and © 
gusto. He also brought sin- | 
cerity and affection to “The | 
Parables” by Bohuslav Mar- — 
tinu, the former Czechoslovak ‘ 
who died in Switzerland last | 
August. This score, which is 
dedicated to Mr. Munch, 
shimmers with colors and 
moods in the French style. It 
is not markedly individual : 
but has an unaffected honesty 


that is touching and dis-' 


arming. 
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BOSTON AND RUSSIA MEET IN NEW YORK—Directed by Charles 


‘Munch, in conductor’s chair at left, the orchestra rehearses for its 


Boston Symphony Plays. 
Dytilleux 5 EPO No, 2 


CAR farmed. HALL 


Conductor, Charles Munch; soloist, Ania 
Dorfmann, pianist. 


The program: -(S- rs a 
Overture to Siidaneiiet “eT oi CTE ES 0 bs 


Symphony No. 2 for Large Orchestra and 
Or assis Ooatnases (first N. Y. perform- 
ance 


Piano Concerto in. E flat, K. 271 (‘‘Jeune- 
homme Concerto’’) Mozart 
“Daphnis et Chioe,’’ Ballet, Suite ve 2 
avel 


By Jay S. Harrison 


It is the measure of Gabriel 
Fauré that.he was able to ac- 
complish with ten minutes of 
music what many of his coun- 
trymen cannot with fifty. The 
Boston Symphony, presenting 
Wednesday night a concert un- 


der Charles Munch’s direc- 
tion at Carnegie Hall, 
gan with Faurés Overture to the 
opera “Penelope” and con- 
tinued with Henri Dutil- 
leux’ Symphony No. 2, the 
latter in its local debut. As it 
happens, Fauré’s short prologue 


~ 


is as lovely and cool as an early 
morning mist, the kind of piece 
that moves for its simplicity, 
its directness, its passion with- 


out panting. Dutilleux’ score is} 


another matter altogether. 


It is first- off, a. big, cumber- 
some work, more tone-poem 
than symphony, that requires 
the services of two orchestras 
—a large one and a smaller 
chamber group. It is an amor-}: 
phous piece, flabby and dense, 
whose panchromatic harmony 
‘seems to have neither aim nor 
direction. Far from progress- 
ing from point to point by 
means of a unifying aes- 
thetic concept, it is rather a 
work that gives off a series of 
isolated shocks, none of which, 
on first acquaintance, appears 
related to the other. Thus the 
impression is unavoidable that 
the piece lumbers through ‘its 
course, with. no strength to its 
stride,'no resilience to its pace. 


‘sion, 


traceable, I 
be- 


What is, however, the most 
|B Sond De aspect of the work: 
is its utilization of a chamber 
ensemble which makes no effect. 
at all. Basically, the Symphony) 
is concerned with thick ap- 
plication of orchestral color, 
and since this is liberally sup-| 
plied by the full band, the! 
twelve soloists comprising the 
concertino are given little to 
do, or, at any rate, are en- 
gulfed by the waves of sonority 


that crash over it from every 


side. The piece does, on occa- 
have a certain neo- 
Romantic fragrance, though} 
this is frequently dissipated in 
a kind of frenetic incoherence} 
imagine, to the 
number’s shaky structural de- 
sign. But this much is sure: it 
does not work as a composition 
in the grand style. It is too. 
full of bombast and its poetry 
is dilute. It might make a show 
as background music; but it 
lacks the spine to stand alone. 


The second half of the pro- 
gram was devoted in the main 
to Mozart’s Piano Concerto in 
E flat, K. 271, with Ania Dorf- 
‘man as soloist. There is noth- 
‘ing to be said about the work 
‘apart from the fact that it is 
‘one of those artistic miracles 
that makes a mockery of de~ 
scription. Miss Dorfman read: 
it for all of its charm, grace,,; 
high spirits and buoyancy. Airy, 
‘and light of finger was her per-| 
‘formance, and elegant in style. 
Myself, I am convinced the 
work has more substance than 
she found in it, and the last 
movement was rather too head- 
‘long to support the crispest 
articulation, but it was, all the 
‘same, a smiling rendition and 
‘warm. So, indeed, was the or- 
ichestral playing of the entire 
evening. Everywhere the Bos- 
ton men were high on their 
toes. In that position there are 
few to match them. 
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than symphony, that requires} jseription. Miss Dorfman read 
the services of two orch 1estras| it for all of its charm, grace, 
—a large one and a smaller| ihigh spirits and buoyancy. Ajlry 
chamber group. It is an amor-| and light of finger was her per- 
phous piece, flabby and dense, formance, and elegant in style. 
whose panchromatic harmony| Myself, I am convinced the 
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Recital at Carnegie Hall 


~ 
By Francis D. Perkins ‘ans’ program annotator, John 
Claude Frank, who was th |N- Burk, that the adagio, as 


- 
eee -. 


= Mahler left it, was “as good 
the middle section of the slow 













Philharmonic’s soloist on Nov . 
29, returned to Carnegie, Hal'|2S completely finished by his 


Sunday afternoon to be heard|/9WN Rand.” 
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DUTILLEUX WORK 


Normally this conjures up pic- 
tures of the concerto grosso, 













| : ' Much of it has a certain 
| with one group balanced against tive, large-scale Mozart aye. | with the Boston Symphony contemplative serenity blende d 
Hi another, But the Dutilleux work; The hg Sg sages S etared cea : Orchestra in Mozart’s Pianc with an occasional atmosphere 
| | IN PREMIERE HERE had little of that. t tein hard a pagaete Rede the Sceadaer’s Concerto in C minor (K. 491). of quietly tragic resignation. 
L | ASS wr ogy hy he ‘its disso- ony period—-dark-colored, sub- The musicians under Charles/This makes the searing while + 
| | , hcg gg strongly tonal. It/tle introspective. And the wasn : Munch’s direction opened the a Passionate outburst 
} Munch Directs Boston tempts a few modern touches, in harmonies. ait lh alone ) program with the adagio from dace bryan P rp hited nan 
| C oser t is basically conservative to Wouldn't it Munch and his Mahler’s uncompleted Tenthi: h ay 
in French Comp he point of reaction. It has ele-| Master time, Mr. ing. The scoring in the version 


usson, Franck,\orchestra bring the Fauré Re- | Symphony and closed it with 

fray strseany. Wagner and|quiem to town? I the “Scottish” Symphony of|for Mahler, relatively light; the 
eo aE {3~SGwhatnot. Mostly whatnot. _, i opRAROLD C. SCH , Mendelssohn. ideas are characteristic, while 
oa. <enene rf the contem*| It bustles with activity, but| < Mr. Frank’s playing was/some seem less definite in con- 
enri Dut in 1916) French\ends up being reminiscent of a). again impressive in its revela-|tour than those of the earlier 
-inssinesed sg a his Symphony|child in Halloween clothes “es tion of interpretative maturity|symphonies. While rather too 
No. ie tnittoduiced to New Yorkling to act grown-up. At best it). and insight combined  withlepisodic in structure, the adagio 


tive noises, | s : 
funch, who led the but these somehow musicianship and _ thoroughileft a sense of emotional com- 
as Carine aienah, who led the|but these somehow do not seem 


Symphony No. 2 heard yesterday is lucid and, 


jtechnical mastery. His tone was pletion in this admirably sen- c. 
igy’ , 1+. 3 and are a : Ae ’ 
Boston Symphony in ‘ oe wei pr gptirabbnie my regrets i ang age be le Sitive and revealing perform- “48 
Fauré’s ‘Penelope’ Ove to! In the Mozart concerto, Miss and his range of volume andlance. : 
Mozart’s E flat Piano Concerto 


color were finely shaded. No de- 
jtail of the music was undis- 
|closed, while the pianist pre- 
jsented the emotional atmos- 
phere of the music with dignity 
jand subtlety, giving the fullest 
|Projection of its darker moods 
in passages such as his opening 
solo and the cadenza in the first 
;Movement. He had played this 
work with this orchestra last 
week in Boston and Cambridge ' 
and Thursday night in Brook-. 

lyn, and the orchestral cO-Oop- 


mae nis|Dorfmann played in a healthy, 

Donia ” handy No. gyros unaffected manner. She is, a 
Rivdinat was the pianist. cidentally, one of the os ech 
Pde eecitieex's work, in threejists who (correctly) ta . 7 
oa fents and lasting about ajtrills from the upper tas pt 
half r, is scored for largejand how much more bi yy 
a - S "and.a chamber or-|have this way! Aside —— og 
ceomte of twelve musicians.|few overstressed moments in). 


mmm 


Mr. Munch and his musicians . 
were also at their best in the as 
more positively hued medium 
of the Mendelssohn Symphony; 
its spirit and copious and en- 
gaging melodies were conveyed 
with richness and clarity of 
color and tonal delectation. 


Qhanssieeemeneenipai 


eration yesterday told of com-. e ff 
plete mutual interpretative 
understanding, 


complete. Ernst Krenek, who 
took part with Franz Schalk in 
preparing two movements for 
publication, told the Boston-' 
| Pestova dtorn toscsntten Fido ohsesai nani 
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F is D Perkins divcaing (a8. been “rnd bres 
rad os aenalie’ who hadjhad an egygesegaanerd pit 
repay his own Pittsburgh|tion more in line w , 


dn’s time. nw 
months ago at|/Hay “rich” 
eg yall wanminared there| Vividness of og ge eM to 
Tetedemodey as guest leader Of/ness of tone nd Mahist works, 
the aeons ee yp it whi i the Robeaians’ perform- 
ird concert of its|while the id- 
New Teck ovsaiie —, es age ory gee gets ae 
» first half o Sjity of detail , ic 
| nan cn teams Symphonylample delicacy; a ae 
in E flat, Op. 99, and Richard|shading, as i oc y distin- 
ge od und Verklae- tral hues, WwW n 
abe.” ond tanh contributed to) guished as well a sings hot 
lthe current observance of Ags emer nee seventy years 
tay Mahler’s centenary ao that Oo rogram, gave 
in the same p : 
memorable performance 0 ago, tine opportunity for 
’s Symphony No. 1. lan interesting . 
“Mr. Steinbers’s conductoriat comparison: Be 0 Bg A nt 
, wei \laerung” 5 
talents have long ey. the t of the two, although 
known here, both through viclextrovert o hony is far 
hler symphony 
Pittsburgh’s musicians VISIUS|inis Ma ffling. 
ts with|trom emotionally ba 
and guest engagemen 0 , ical depiction of 
) rchestras; they were) gtrauss mus 
cerikingty exemplified — last), qying man’s last ater _ 
night in a concert which — ponte ted pe Bin soygoeter se Roa 
ir be tional dra ; 
the Bostonians at their acces mbined notable 
i ances which showed/ny, steinberg co 
an es and erage a ce sino pp erg yom 
: is definite 8NC|muysical impact. 
sponsiveness to his seg peo ¢ the transfiguration 
discerning interpretative su- ee maintained with 
In conveying them, he was UsU~|mysic was but this 
) timeS|jaudable constancy, 
ally sparing, while sometul ros 5 eae Genie chien Weenie 
more outspoken In gesture; Dipart 0 i broader pace. 
impreS~-|to need a slightly bro 
either case he gave no ir sis. however, has 
essary motion. = |This apotheosis, ° 
"Curiously enough, Haydn 'sliost some of its persuasion in 


‘ninety-ninth symphony had|the course of time; the Mahler | 


d fresher. 
erformances here bY|symphony seeme ; 
ater naan during the| wr. Steinberg and the or 


é ng ted it with un- 
. Yesterday’s interpreta-|chestra presen ? 
n+ mang ih this perennially fresh failing eloquence in addition to 
work full justice in itS @P-|, ¢onstantly high agree 
propriately varied expressive) +, nqard of performance, bo 


, s of the 
here and in the con in the brighter moods o a 
aeaeort first two movements and the~ 


\ductor’s straightforward, un- 


lexible tempi. third. Their 
gg 0 et hon nen quality darker vein of the 


interpretation differed in some. 
jqnare Of she be eg atlrespects from that given by the 
tenes pt ay Inyo first move-|Philharmonic under ! 


t’ the wealth of - string|Mitropoulos last week, but both, 
ment, the 


> ins? 

in|testified their conductors : 

ws ni te = be marge tent cevotion to Mahler’s musi.’ 
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Music: A New Bostonian! 


Steinberg Is Orchestra 


uest Conductor {| 
By HOWARD TAUBMAN © 


A GOOD conductor can im- 
press his personality and 
style on an unfamiliar orches- 
tra in a short time if the en- 
semble itself is of high quality 
and its members are willing 
to cooperate. Such a conduc- 
tor, William Steinberg, and c 
such an orchestra, the Bos- Bee Rs 
ton Symphony, joined forces | 3S 
at Carnegie Hall Wednesday 
night with fascinating results. 
Mr. Steinberg, who has 
been music director of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony since 
1952, has spent two weeks 
with the Boston Symphony in 
its home city, and this week 
on tour is his third. He has 
never directed it before, but 
you would think from the 
quality of the performances 
hat they had been happily 
wedded for years. 


In examining Mr. Stein- 
berg’s accomplishment, it is The Program 
important to bear inraind the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Conducted b Willia Steinberg, A 
nature of the Boston ensem- Carnegie Hail ie ao Oe 
ble’s permanent 


symphony No. 99 in E flat 
° ea an ranstiiguration 
Charles Munch, Symphony No. 1 in D 
conductor 

tempera . 

for une 


turns One cannot pretend that 


S the mood in- 

ten with thril]- 
The outcome is | 
ere of tension, | 
ions tempo, tone 
attacks and balances. 

Mr, Steinberg strikes one 
aS a conductor who leaves 
nothing to chance. Every “j” 
IS dotted and every “t” 


ropean tra- 
affinity for 

and Spaciousness. 

Tempos tend to be Slow and 
Steady; the orchestral tone is 


balanced with precision and 
weight. 


either orientation is -the Jsst 
word. What gives the concert 
hall its excitement—and disé 
tinguishes it, by the. way, 
rom a recording that is 
played over and over—is the 
possibility of variety. Mr: 
Steinberg’s way with music 


——— 





has its validity, just as has 
Mr. Munch’s, | 

The astonishing thing is 
‘how quickly Mr. Steinberg 
has succeeded in transform- 
ing the Boston sound into his 
conception of an ensemble 
texture. The difference be- | 
tween it and the Pittsburgh, | 
which Mr. Steinberg has led | 
in New York in recent sea- | 
sons, was the Boston’s superi- | 
ority because it is a finer | 
instrument. 

Thanks to Mr. Steinberg’s 
interpretive vision, Richard 
Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
figuration” emerged with a 
sense of its pristine vigor and 
imagination. The piece, never 
Strauss at his best, has 
tended to grow more grandil- 
oquent than eloquent with 
the years, and when it is 
‘whipped up, its tawdriness 
‘becomes transparent. But Mr. 
Steinberg conducted it with 
control and dignity, letting it 
build its climaxes with in- 
evitability. 

The orchestra responded | 
with glowing tone. The care | 
the conductor had taken with 
his wind instruments was 
manifested in the way chords 


meshed. The strings were rich 
and yet mellow, The rhythms 
were firmly in hand but vi- 
brant. The Bostonians played 
as if they enjoyed this fresh 
and solid view of an old land- 


mark. 
° 
The Haydn E flat Sym- 
phony had clarity and sturdi- 
ness. In this thoughtful read- 
ing the end was foreseen at 
the beginning. Certainly this 
was a justifiable approach to 
the mature Haydn, And yet 
one longed for just a little 
more lightness and flexibility, 
a little more of the southern 
n. 
Mr. Steinberg tackled the 
First Symphony of Mahler, 
the year’s ubiquitous com- 
poser, with personal convic- 
tion. One felt that there could 
have been a touch of mystery 
in the opening. But what the 
conductor did had logic and 
force. And the Bostonians 
gave him every nuance he 
asked for. They evidently re- 
- ecognized and enjoyed working 
with a musician whose char- 
acter is his own. 


Boston Symphony Heard | 


gie Hall Concert 


In. Carne 


| “tt F 0 gan pas 


tuneful and admirably scored 


Samuel Barber's ballet suite|72"Ce Pieces, which convey the 
“Souvenirs” was the American atmosphere of the period which 
item in the Boston Symphony|© Suggests. 

Orchestra’s concert yesterday| The orchestra, under the di- 
afternoon at Carnegie Halj.|¢ction of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
William Steinberg, completing|Phony’s talented music director 
his engagement as the Bosto-|¢VOked their atmosphere and 
nians’ guest conductor, closeq|/'hythm in the discerning and 
his program with ballet music|POlished performance, and Mr. 
more familiar to the concert Barber was twice called to the 
stage, the suite from Stravin-|S*88¢ to bow to an enthusiastic 
sky’s “L’Oiseau’de Feu,” and audience. The rest of the con- 
devoted the rest of his list to|°Tt @lso showed the unswerv- 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 2, in|‘"8!Y high standard of playing 


B flat, and Wagner’s Overture 


to “Tanhaeuser.” 


. 
’ 


‘its title; he invi 


Which the Bost ici 
had On musicians 


ideas, 
ability to have them - 
Sively realized. ie ae 
The early Schubert 

sym- 
phony, which combines influ- 
ences of Haydn and Beethoven 
With hints of the composer’s 
own individuality, was played 


nostalgia along]; Tt 
with communicatively melodic nese apluisite lucidity and: fine- 


diversion and appeal in these te: Mn ong rg ; the 
en Re e 
haeuser”’ 


Leon Kirchner will be the cue 

conductor for the Boston ies. ees 
\Phony’s performance of his pamaxes were dra imposing 
tae for woodwind, strings pas pot Nipbetcbish sts : 

rcussion on Wednesday In the sy mphon 

night, Char! es Munch has with. there was no lack of Micon.» 
drawn 5 ober’ “Moevs “Attis” oo were a few moments 
from the ostonians Saturday when the spirit of the Music did 
conduct another locally new 
work, Nicolai Lopatnikoff’s 
Music for Orchestra,” in its 
stead. Owing to influenza, Mr 
gape missed the orchestra’s 
| ae. Fa Pairs of concerts in einberg and 
Be ston, wi or wie directed by ‘the orchestra did ful] justice to 
soenmnl =) t he is ex- the moods as well as to the 

is week's colors of the Stravinsky suite 


programs in Carnegie H : 
at the Brooklyn Andaue a through most of its course. 
Music, 


mpered by 
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<n SP eee ee BO SR a 
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— 
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AY WET | |lightweignt pieces in that com- 
STRINBE TRA pany’s repertory. 


oe . It received a ‘performance 
OSTONSYMPHONY from Mr, Steinberg that ap- 
B Win peared authoritative enough, but 
scape limnan’ the music failed to eonvince. 


‘att “Souvenirs,” a collection of 
Guest Conductor Presents a dance forms popular around the 


ing. ’s|turn of the century, schottisches, 
rrogyam hob pptvaiat ¥ two-steps, galops and the like— 


‘Souvenirs’ at Carnegie (certainly isn’t intended to, be 
p , , ‘ are- 
a ; av ET Jasna oa 7 taken seriously, an r 


Ss ber composed it as a jeu’ 
By HAROLD C. scHONBERG d’espirit. Even accepted com-| 


ti ts own terms, though! 
Yesterday afternoon in Car-|pletely on i a 
negie Hall, William Steinberg it is trite and essentially un-; 


confirmed the fine impression Sg ag fel i tiiatat’ g' dance: 
he had made earlier in the ; Voiega. 


f lenc-——-composers like these can 
week. The guest conductor Of/a, things with this sort of ma- 


the Boston Symphony, in a pro-|; ia) in a charming, witty, 


gram of Schubert, Wagner, sophisticated manner, Mr. Bar- 
Barber and pp yer: Pg age re ber’s approach is much more 
nang ee Bl eae ‘motion, literal. He has not transmuted 
amare beat and a minimum red oe bi adn dh Sapa 
histrionics, he led his players! 14° no tess than what Kaba-, 
in precise, ;minutely-calibrated levsky has done in his “Come-' 


ay oe rr he is no podium dians”’ Suite, or Khatchaturian 


; in his “Masquerade” Suite. | 
butterfly, all eee ae Professional skill is present’ 
1 i aie coment on the|in each case, but that is about 


i if- 
audience. All important con- all, Light music is a very d | 


ductors do, of course, butterflies ficult and very precious Noni : 
and otherwise. Mr. Steinberg pt cen ag —_ nt dl i 
exerts a ree ig force that sticks ‘Sats Soak is eke 
" ae ons gir al work| For the rest of the afternoon, | 
on his program was Samuel/Mr. Steinberg led the Boston 
Barber’s “Souvenirs.” This is a|Symphony in Schubert's Sec- 
relative rarity to symphony-/ond, Wagner's es sentence’ 

goers, but the ballet world) Overture © and Stravinsky’s 
knows all about it. Several|“Firebird’” Suite, The perform- 
years ago Todd Bolender chore-jances were clear, logical, musi- 


phed it for the New York\cianly and forceful when nec- 
City Ballet, and for a while it/essary. , 


was one of the most popular Only one minor question: in 


~ 


Ree Pr 


| the first variation of the Schu- 
bert andante,; why does Mr. 
Steinberg accelerate the tempo 


so drastically? 


Bostonians 
In Concert 


At, Carne ie 


Has N. Y. Premiere 


Orchestral e¢oncert last night. Conductor: 
Charles Munch. Violin soloist: Ruggiero 
Ricci. The program: 


Toccata for Strings, Solo Winds 
Percussion 


(conductéd by the 
Violin Concerto in D minor, Op. 47 Sibelius 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor....Béethoven 


By Jay S. Harrison 


however, bogged 
down. It rarely took wing and 
sailed; when it did it simply 
fluttered for an 


first acquaintance, seems rather 
scrappy and second-hand. At 
any rate, Mr. Kirchner’s per- 
sonality, which is usually 
stamped like a crest on his work, 
certainly invisible, though the 
technical means employed are 
certainly identifiable with him. 
But for all its brio and brash- 
ness there is not much sub- 
Stance to the number, not much 
real music. It is crafty, that is 
‘Sure; and it is put together with 
a firm hand. But it leaves no 
impression, since the feeling 
lurks throughout that it is more 
concerned with mechanics than 
with expressivity. 

Nor for that matter was the 
spark of communication often 


mighty pale piece. On occasion, 
Mr. Ricci sang broadly and 
beautifully and his color on the 
lower strings was ruby-like and 


warm. But for the most, his tone 


jsounded rather pinched and 
nasal, and his intonation was 
‘not wholly secure’ Further, he 


did not appear deeply involved 


|with the work; his rendition of 
jit was external and somewhat 
‘Slack. And while he did, at 


moments, churn up a spiralling 
Phrase, the major part of his 
time was spent in giving us the 
tunes and figurations without 
the art of emphasis. It was not, 
all told, one of Mr. Ricci’s more) 
distinctive readings. | 

As for Beethoven’s Fifth, it 
is a number which every maestro 
deals with in his own way, for 
which reason no two perform- 
ances of it ever sound alike.. 
Charles Munch’s approach is 


jdynamo-driven — even in the 


slow movement his interest cen- 


\ters on the drama of the score | 
1&8 opposed to its lyricism. There 
jare those who might object to 


such a motory and relentless 
concept of the work — and I 
am one — but there is no deny- 
ing that the result is explosive 
and stirring. Mr. Munch’s ren- 
dition was all about thunder- 
bolts. And with what vengeance 
he hurled them! 


~ Bachrach and Harry Reed] 
Leon Kirchner will conduct his 
Toceata with the Boston 
Symphony Wednesday night. 





tied Pee 
Boston Symphony Plays : 
proccate for Strings 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 

rwWwO Americans who have 
* arrived were on display at 
the Boston Symphony’s con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall Wednes- 
day night. One was a com- 
poser, Leon Kirchner, who was 
43, last month, and the other 
was a violinist, Ruggiero Ricci, 
who will be 40 in July. 


“Mr. Kirchner, who is in the  &§ 


news this morning because 
his fine Quartet No. 2 won 
the accolade of the New York 
c#itics, conducted his Toccata 
for Strings, Solo Winds and 
‘Percussion. This work, writ- 
ter: in 1955, reflects the com- 
ppser’s command of an ad- 
vanced idiom that he has 
jade his own. It has a polish 
and a vitality that are as im- 
pressive as they are personal. 
> 7 
“Mr. Kirchner is thoroughly 
at home in the non-tonal 
sehool, but unlike so many of 
ie disciples he has learned to 
turn the style to lyrical ac- 
count. In this Toccata, a 
form that implies a display 
piece, he goes beyond surface 
implications. In a ten-minute 
pan the score creates an at- 
gosphere of its own—clear, 
ry and incisive. 
‘The strings are required to 
4g and to function as an al- 
kost percussive rhythmic ele- 
ment. The solo wind instru- 
ments have opportunities to 
show their gifts, but they are 
never merely showy. Mr. 
Kirchner does not affect 
garish colors, but he has a 
keen ear for contrast within 
a limited and individual 
palette. 2 
- There is a sense of reserve 
a this music that suggests it 
gill wear well. Not brilliant, 
it is nevertheless full of vigor 
and character. Not obviously 
motional, it has a kind of 
tart sensibility. Under the 
ymposer’s leadership. The 
ostonians played it crisply. 


Ruggiero Ricci 


The Program 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Charles Munch conducting. paeete, 
Ricci, violinist. At Carnegie Hall. 

Toceata for Strings, Solo Winds and 
Percussion (conducted by the 
composer) Kirchner 

Violin Concerto Sibelius 
Symphony No. 5 


,Mr. Ricci gave a stirring 
performance of Sibelius’ Vio- 
lin Concerto that spoke elo- 
quently for the maturity of 
his art. Here was playing of 
power and virility without 
sacrifice of accuracy or re- 
finement. The tone was ad- 
mirably controlled and shaded. 
At the full it achieved a rich- 
n@éss that even the greatest 
violinists of our time would 


not be discontented with. In 
the softest passages it did not 
lose its quality, 

But there was much more 
to Mr. Ricci’s interpretation 
than tonal opulence and tech- 
nical address, He brought to | 
the concerto an impressive 
understanding of the essential 
Sibelius spirit. The rhapsodic 
fervor of the piece was com- 
municated with glowing force. 
The piece was not meant to 
be played on small lines, and 
there was nothing diminished 
about this reading, 


It is difficult to understand 
why Mr. Ricci’s career is not 
so glamorous as those of the 

. leading fiddlers of the day. In’ 
a performance of this caliber 
he deserves to be ranked with 
them, 

Mr. Munch, who ended the 
evening with one of his—and 
the audience’s — favorites, 
Beethoven’s Fifth, conducted 
the Sibelius concerto with — 
breadth and glowing colors. — 
It was fascinating to note 
how the Boston Symphony’s 
sound in the Sibelius concerto 
differed from that in the 
Kirchner Toccata, Where all 
had been pungent and airy 
before, now it became spacious 
and ardent, It was as if two 
different ensembles had occu- | 
pied the stage. A first-rate | 
orchestra can wear many 
Suits of clothes with equal 
felicity. 





Music: Munch Influence 
A fla FES CO EuEepe 
Berlioz and Honegger 
Played by Bostonians 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 

HARLES MUNCH indulged 

himself *-by conducting 
three of his favorite pieces at 
Carnegie Hall Wednesday 
night, Because he directed 
them with burning devotion 
and because the Boston Sym- 
| phony is a great orchestra, 
works that are familiar took 
on spceial and renewed .ex- 
pressiveness. 

Berlioz’ “Symphonie Fan- 
'tastique’ and Honegger’s 
Symphony No. 2 are con- 
cerned with suffering. But 
what a distance separates the 
nature of their anguish! 

In 1830, when the “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique” was new, 
a young Man could carry on 
with. agonized hallucinations 
over a woman’s love. In the 
Paris of October, 1941, when 
Honéegger completed his sym- 
phony, a fair, civilized land 
knew the horror of defeat 
and occupation by a ruthless 
tyranny, 

e 

As you listen to Berlioz’ 
wild, romantic dreams in mu- 
sic, you know that his suffer- 
ing, though painful, will end 
and leave few scars, The fact 
was that the Irish actress, 
Harriet Smithson, the source 
of Berlioz’ tortures. and in- 
spiration, became his wife, 
and the marriage did not last 
long, after all, 

In the first two movements 
of Honegger’s symphony, with 
its prevailing gray colors and 
its somber tensions, there is 
almost no hope, Yet under- 
neath the grim motions and 
colors of the strings, there is 
a faint stirring of protest. 
And in the final movement, 
when the trumpets enter with 
their affirmative chorale, it 
is as if the spirit of France is 
proclaiming its determination 
to rise again. 

Much as one believes that 
music must be allowed to 
have its own laws and logic, 
one cannot perform—or re- 
spond to—these symphonies 
without a grasp of their pro- 
gramatic content. Mr. Munch 
has the range to do justice 
to both pieces. In his ardor 
he summons up the fervor and 
flamboyance of the youthful 
Berlioz. In a grave vein he 
‘conveys the grim, painful 


The Program 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Conducted by Charles Munch. At Car- 
negie Hall. 

Symphonie Fantastique Berlioz 

Symphony No 2 for String Orches- 
tra Honegger 

Bacchus et Ariane Suite No. 2..Roussel 


emotions of Honegger’s score; 
as a Frenchman and friend of 
the composer, Mr. Munch has 
a special sympathy for it. 

) 


Mr. Munch has conducted 
the ‘“SSymphonie Fantastique” 
with, more abandon in the 
past... There have been times 
when his tempos were so fer- 
vid as to be almost breath- 
less. On _ this occasion his 
control was unfaltering, but 
there was no loss of intensity. 
Indeed, the work took on a 
fresh spaciousness. The Bos- 
tonians played with rich tone 
and shimmering color, The 
final chords had a solidity 
and refulgence one will long 
remember, 

The strings distinguished 
themselves in the Honegger 
symphony, and the trumpets 
sang their yea-saying theme 
with rousing splendor. With 
Roussel’s “Bacchus et Ariane” 
Suite, Mr. Munch and the 
Boston Symphony completed 
a program that looked rou- 
tine on paper but was turned 
into a rewarding experience 
by the total involvement of 
the interpreters. 


lall this be reconciled with 
‘hedonism, spoofing and bri 


_ PAUL HENRY LANG — 


Boston Sym phony Orchestra 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Conductor, Charles Munch. Th . 
Symphonie Fantastique, Op. ida, hyn ev 
Symphony No. 2 for String Orchestra 
“Bacchus et Ariane,” Suite No, 2, one 7 
Rousse] 


The Boston Symphony has 
always enjoyed the reputationg % 
of having a special way with wee oe 
French music. The magnificent #3 i 


orchestra used to include many Ba 
French members, and while 
today the personne! is largely & eS 
American, its French maestro, pe 
Charles Munch, issue of a dis-§ 
tinguished Alsatian music dy- 
nasty from Strassburg, valiantly 

keeps up the tradition. 


Wednes- |: 
day night’s all-French concert ° . 
by the Bostonians; but listening * 

to this French music one be- 
comes aware of all manner oj % 
incongruities. i 


composer, of Swiss-German|“Bacchus et Ariane,” which 
stock, writes music that has/Closed_ the program, It ne 
none of the fluent prattling of|/Played in a sturdy manner, and 
Milhaud, none of the delightful|/notably the adagio emerged as 


though lightweight elegance of/an impressive] 
Poulenc, to mention : Agno 


famous members of 

The symphony 
architectural, 
was anathema to a French com- 
poser of the post- 
era, and 


Maitre Gedalge, who h penned Me 


| ! occupation 
chair of counterpoint at thejrecourse to .quasi perce 
Conservatoire, taught all of/strains! 


them, but all of Honegger’s} Now surely the ic, 
colleagues threw the fugues out hyper-romantic sothiposer “a 
nd Ps ot aie fe soon as they|the ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique,” 
| as, Berlioz, must be a 5 

Finally, there 1S @ Symbolicja ruby Burgundy. ua ees rv 
penchant In Honegger which/the first movement of this sym- 
appears in his music likej/phony, forget about the ird 
stained glass windows—and rib 


hejstory, which is spuri 
: OUS anywa 
composes oratorios. How can and what you hear is yway, 


the|/gauche 
Classicising of his confreres 








With Bostonian Group 
WO, Fak fees 


By JOH 
YDNEY SMITH once wrote 
that his idea of heaven 
was eating paté de foie gras 
to the sound of trumpets. He 
| would doubtless have en- 
| joyed the performance yes- 
terday afternoon at Carnegie 
Recital Hall by Armando Ghi- 
talla, assistant first trumpet 
i player of the Boston Sym- 
| phony Orchestra, and eleven 
— members of the orche- 
ra. 

ie Mr. Ghitalla, who last 
Li a demonstrated his remarkable 
proficiency here at a Town 
Hall concert two years ago, 
) yesterday offered a new work 
Wad written especially for the oc- 
| | casion, It was a Concerto by 
: Alvin Lucier, in three move- 
| ments, Prologue, Serenade 

1 | and Finale. 

The new concerto proved 
to be a work of considerable 
| interest. It combines and con- 

trasts the sonorities of the 
trumpet plus. string and 
wind quintets. The Serenade 
has passages of considerable 
beauty and the Finale is a 
brisk ending, showing unlimit- 
ed confidence in the soloist. 
w 
Announced asa first New 
York performance was the 
Concerto II of Johann M. 
Molter, who died in 1765, 
found during the last year in 
_ the Badische Landesbibliothek. 
| It proved to be an idiomatical- 
| ly written piece that afforded 
Mr. Ghitalla ample opportuni- 
ty for display. 
Yves Chardon’s Sonata is 
written for a combination 
that sounds unlikely, trumpet 
| 1 in D and ’cello. In actual per- 
} | _ formance the two instruments 
| 
: 
| 


—~—— — ~~ 


| | balance very nicely if the 
iy  ’cellist has so big and resonant 
| H _ a tone as Samuel Mayers, 


— 


| Boston first ’cellist, and if the 
Aan trumpeter is capable of such 
a a varied and subtle graduations 

| of tone as Mr. Ghitalla. The 
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Armando Ghitalla 


a -- 


composer was present to share 
in the applause for his com- 
position. 

e 


Paul Hindemith, who has 
apparently composed music 
for every imaginable com- 
bination of instruments, was 
represented by his “Drei 
Stuecke,” in which Paul Ula- 
nowsky, pianist, joined the 
Boston players. 

The afternoon’s concluding 
work was a sonata by Ales- 
sandro Stradella. Originally 
written for trumpet and two 
consorts of viols (the immedi- 

tte ancestor of the Cremona 
type of stringed instruments), 
it was heard yesterday in 
transcription for strings and 
winds. 

The program opened with 
a sonata for trumpet and 
strings attributed to Purcell. 
It made clear at the outset 
what was evident throughout 
the afternoon’s music: that 
Mr. Ghittalla is one of the 
most accomplished trumpeters 
now performing. 
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_ RESTORED 


There’ll be bvera Ce at 


Tanglewood this summer. 


The opera department of 
the Berkshire Music Center, 
which was suspended last 
summer and the fate of 
which hung in’the balance 
this year, has been saved by 
a number of its friends ral- 
lying to its rescue. 

Boris Goldovsky will be 
back as the head of the re- 
activated department, It wil] 
be in operation during the 
center’s regular summer ses- 
sion, which this year will be 
from July 3 to Aug. 14, 


Chitalla Plays 


Trumpet With 


| 12 Colleagues 


Te tnBado! nitaita con- 


cert at Carnegie Recital Hall 


|Sunday afternoon proved at 
lleast three things. It showed 


that Mr. Ghitalla, a member of 
the Boston Symphony, is a 
splendid trumpet player, that 
there is a sizeable public for 
chamber music featuring the 


jtrumpet, and that New York is} 


still dreadfully in need of} 


a moderately-sized chamber-) 


music aucitorium. 

There simply was not enough 
room in Carnegie Recital Hall 
for all those who wanted to get 


linto the concert, and yet if it 


had been held in Town Hall, 


ithere would have been too many 
jempty seats left over. 


Having brought with him 
twelve colleagues from Boston, 
most of them Boston Symphony 
members, Mr. Ghitalla offered a 
stimulating array of works by 
Purcell, Stradella, Johann Molt- 
er, Hindemith, Yves Chardon, 
and Alvin Lucier. 


Mr. Lucier conducted his 
Concerto, which was written for 
this occasion. It derives styl- 
istically from Stravinsky and 
Copland and contains some ef- 
fective writing. There is too 
much of it, though, particularly 
of the second movement, a 
Serenade that rambles on and): 
on. Throughout much of the! 
work, surprisingly enough, the; 
trumpet is treated as little more, 
than another ensemble instru-! 
ment. 

Samuel Mayes assisted the 
soloist in Chardon’s Sonata for 
Trumpet and Cello, and Paul 
Ulanowski, pianist, joined the 
quintet of instrumentalists that 
played Hindemith's superbly- 
written Three Pieces (for trum- 
pet, clarinet, violin, double-bass, 
and piano). | | 

This was, all in all, an after- 


Inoon of wonderfully imagina- 
tive and expert music-making. 
A. H. 
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Feati ues’ 


By Ffancis D. hp etkins 


Two New York-born musi- 
cians were prominently con- 
cerned in the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra’s last concert here} 


this season Saturday afternoon 
under Charles Munch’s direc- 
tion in Carnegie Hall. Gary 
Graffman was the soloist in 
Chopin’s. Piano Concerto in E 
minor, and Norman Dello Joio) 
took several bows with Mr. 
Munch after the performance 
of his Va to Chaconne and 
Finale iff a program which be- 
gan with Beethoven’s third 
“Teonore” Overture and closed 
with excerpts from Act III of 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.”| 


Mr. Graffman’s exceptional) 
talent is already known here, 
but his interpretation of the 
Chopin concerto was none the 
jess impressive on this account. 
It was memorable not only for 
its essential musicianship, for 
a technical prowess which 
employed virtuosity for expres- 
sive ends, but also for the 
mrature discernment of his gen- 
leral conception of the music. 
He fully realized the work’s 
‘innately romantic atmosphere 
and lyric imagination without 
indulging in excess of senti- 
ment or obvious personalizing. 
Flexibility of phrasing was com- 
bined with unfailing-continuity 
‘of line; the tone was delectably 
lucid and musical, and finesse 
of dynamic shading was 
matched by interpretative sub-| 
‘tlety and range. : 

Mr. Dello Joio’s Variations, | 
‘Chaconne and Finale stands a 
good chance of entering the 
regular orchestral repertory; 
this was its fifth New York 
production in twelve years. It 
does not lose by repetition; yes- 
terday’s performance again 
spoke persuasively for the com- 
poser’s ingenuity in his struc- 
tural treatment of his basic ec- 
clesiastical theme and the wide 
variety of mood and hue which 
he provides in this masterfully 


lew Yorkers’ 


orchestrated score. In its meta- 
morphoses and divisions, the 
basic theme preserves its iden- 
tity, although the music some- 
times considerably changes its 
original atmosphere. This is one 
of the American works which 
the Bostonians will take with 
them on their Far Eastern' 
spring tour. 


Both the pianis}and the com- 
ppeet were well, served by Mr. 


Munch and his musicians, who 
cave Mr. Graffman an expertly 
wrought and expressively sym- 
pathetic accompaniment in the 
concerto, with a captivating 
background atmosphere of ro-. 
mantic reverie in its second’ 
movement. The emotional 
range and span of color in Mr. 
Dello Joio’s music were dis- 
closed with full clarity of me- 
‘dium and detail in this respon- 
sive interpretation, which, like 
the concert as a whole, spoke 
eloquently of the high quality 
of this orchestra which was disa 
‘Played at its, best. 


The Beethoven overture ned 
a spirited performance, 
unusually expressive insight 
marked the playing of 
Wagnerian excerpts, especially 


in the emotional depth given to, 
the revelation of Hans Sachs’ : 


meditations in the prelude. 


This was expected to be the’ 
Boston Symphony’s last concert. 
in Carnegie Hall, which it has, 


‘been visiting regularly ever. 


isince 1893. The fate of that. 


historic building has not yet 
been finally sealed. Next season, 
however, this orchestra will give 
its usual five Wednesday night’ 
and five Saturday afternoon: 
Manhattan concerts in vaginal 
College’s Auditorium. 


Seventy-Ninth Season, 1959-60 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


CONSTITUTION HALL * 
ee en NE 


CHARLES MUNCH, Conducting 
ANIA DORFMANN, Pianist 


| PROGRAM 

FAURE .. ... Overture to ‘“Pénélope” 
*DUTILLEUX 
I. Animato, ma misterioso 


II. Andantino sostenuto 


III. Allegro fuocoso—calmato 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART ....._.|, Piano Concerto No. 9 in E flat, K. 271 
(““Jeunehomme Concerto”) 
I. Allegro 
‘II. Andantino 
III. Rondeau: Presto 


MISS DORFMANN 


RAVEL ‘~ “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet, Suite No. 2 


Lever du jour—Pantomime—Danse générale 


* First Performance in Washington 


+ RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Miss Dorfmann uses the Steinway Piano 


BALDWIN PIANO 





Washington, D.C. 
THuRspAY Eveninc, DECEMBER 17, 1959, at 8:30 O’CLocKk 


Symphony No. 2 for Large Orchestra and Chamber Orchestra 
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By Ffancis D. Perkins 


Two New York-born musi- 
cians were prominently con- 
cerned in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s last concert here 
this season Saturday afternoon 
under Charles Munch’s direc- 
tion in Carnegie Hall. Gary 
Graffman was the soloist in 
Chopin’s Piano Concerto in E 
minor, and Norman Dello Joio 
took several bows with Mr. 
Munch after the performance 
of his Variations, Chaconne and 
Finale it a program which be- 
gan with Beethoven’s third 
“Teonore” Overture and closed 
with excerpts from Act III of : 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.” | 

Mr. Grafiman’s exceptional) 
talent is already known here,| 
but his interpretation of the) 
Chopin concerto was none the 
less impressive on this account. . 
It was memorable not only for, 
‘its essential musicianship, for 
a technical prowess which 
employed virtuosity for expres- 
‘sive ends, but also for the 
mature discernment of his gen- 
‘eral conception of the music. 
He fully realized the work’s! 
‘innately romantic atmosphere. 
land lyric imagination without 
‘indulging in excess of senti-| 
ment or obvious personalizing. 
Flexibility of phrasing was com- 
‘bined with unfailing.continuity 
‘of line; the tone was delectably, 
lucid and musical, and finesse; 
of dynamic’ shading was| 
matched by interpretative sub~: 
tlety and range. | 


Mr. Dello Joio’s Variations, | 
Chaconne and Finale stands a 
good chance of entering the 
regular orchestral repertory; 
this was its fifth New York| 
production in twelve years. It 
does not lose by repetition; yes- 
terday’s performance ' again 
spoke persuasively for the com- 
poser’s ingenuity in his struc- 
tural treatment of his basic ec- 
iclesiastical theme and the wide 
variety of mood and hue which 
he provides in this masterfully 


orchestrated score. In its meta- 
morphoses and divisions, the 
basic theme preserves its iden- 
tity, although the music some- 
times considerably changes its 
original atmosphere. This is one! 
of the American works which’ 
the Bostonians will take with' 
them on their Far Eastern 
spring tour. 

Both the pianistand the com- 
poser were well,served by Mr. 


Munch and his musicians, who 
gave Mr. Graffman an expertly 
wrought and expressively sym- 
pathetic accompaniment in the 
concerto, with a captivating 
background atmosphere of ro-. 
mantic reverie in its second’ 
movement. The emotional 
range and span of color in Mr. 
Mello Joio’s music were dis- 
closed with full clarity of me- 
‘dium and detail in this respon- 
sive interpretation, which, like 
the concert as a whole, spoke 
eloquently of the high quality 
of this orchestra which was dis- 
played at its best. 


The Beethoven overture had 
a spirited performance, and 
‘unusually expressive insight 
Imarked the playing of @e 
'Waenerian excerpts, especially 
‘in the emotional depth given to 
ithe revelation of Hans Sachs’ 
'meditations in the prelude. 3 


| 


This was expected to be the 


‘Boston Symphony’s last concert 
in Carnegie Hall, which it has 
been visiting regularly ever, 
since 1893. The fate of that 
historic building has not yet 
been finally sealed. Next season, 
however, this orchestra will give 
its usual five Wednesday night 
‘and five Saturday afternoon 
Manhattan concerts in Hunter 
‘College’s Auditorium. 


Seventy-Ninth Season, 1959-60 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


CONSTITU ae 
VONSTITUTION HALL * Washington, D.C. 


THURSDAY EvENING. DrEc on 19 Yee 
DAY EVENING, DECEMBER 17, 1959, at 8:30 O’CLocK 


FAURE 
*DUTILLEUX 


MOZART 


RAVEL 


_— 


CHARLES MUNCH, Conducting 
ANIA DORFMANN, Pianist 


PROGRAM 


Overture to “Pénélope”’ 


mm : _ T ¢ - ‘. ‘ 
Symphony No. 2 for Large Orchestra and Chamber Orchestra 


I. Animato. ma misterioso 
Il. Andantino sostenuto 


Ill. Allegro fuocoso—calmato 


INTERMISSION 


, Piano Concerto No. 9 in E flat. K. 27] 


(*“‘Jeunehomn:e Concerto” ) 
I. Allegro 
Il. Andantino 


III. Rondeau: Presto 
MISS DORFMANN 


te 66 . , + 99 
‘+ “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet. Suite No. 2 


_— 


Lever jour—P% se gené 
ever du jour—Pantomime—Danse générale 


* First Performance in Washington 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


BALDWIN PIANO 


Miss Dorfmann uses the Steinway Piano 
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BERLIOZ: Requiem (Grande messe de morts), Op. 5. New Eng- 
land Conservatory Chorus, Leopold Simoneau (tenor), Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Charles Munch cond. RCA Victor Soria Series LDS 
6077 2 12” $13.96; Mono LD 6077 $11.96 


quite together. 


Interest: Overwhelming tonal fresco 
Performance: The best 

Recording: Remarkable 

Stereo Directionality: Realistic 
Stereo Depth: Impressive 


Charles Munch after work on the Dies 
Irae. “It’s time for one more ‘take,’ ” 
he decides; the brass choirs weren't 


RCA Victor has at last given us repertoire and a recorded 
performance of same wholly worthy of the deluxe Soria 
Series packaging—the long awaited documentation of the 
Charles Munch-Boston Symphony performance of the gran- 
diose yet touchingly lyrical Requiem of Hector Berlioz. 

This music, with its huge array of time and its four sepa- 
rated brass choirs in the Tuba mirum, Rex tremendae and 
Lachrymosa, demands the finest in stereo sound re 
tion—and insofar as it can be 
ent stage 


produc- 
gotten onto disc at the pres- 
of the art, RCA Victor’s engineering team has 
done the job magnificently. Only tape could be finer. 
However, it is the musical ele 


conies of Symphony Hall. 


ment, not the spectacular 
sound in itself, that makes this recording of the Berlioz 


Requiem an altogether remarkable achievement. Munch’s 
first American performance—he introduced the Requiem 
to the Boston Symphony repertoire during the 1950-51 sea- 
son—tended toward the overwrought, with a tendency to 
speed up tempi when working toward the climactic mo- 
ments of the Tuba mirum and Lachrymosa; but in this 1959 
performance, there is present that combination of classical 
control of tempo, phrasing and instrumental balance, com- 


bined with a truly romantic contrast of dynamics and color 
which makes for the idea] Berlioz 


David Hall / feature review 
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Day at the climax of the Tuba mirum, as the four 
brass choirs sound fanfares from the topmost bal- 
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performance. 

The first stereophonic recording of the Berlioz Requiem, 
that was done under Hermann Scherchen’s baton for West- 
minster (WST 201 2 12”), remains something of an historic 
document in its own right, since it took place in the Eglise 
St. Louis of Les Invalides where Berlioz himself conducted 
the work on December 5, 1837; but there is no brooking the 
superiority of the Boston choral and orchestral forces under 
Munch’s eloquent baton, let alone the Frenchman’s flawless 
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brass choirs are deployed in the balcony. 


THUNDER bcosron 


Symphony Hall seats were removed to accom- 
modate the orchestra, shown here with Munch 
awaiting the signal for a “take” to begin. The 
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Symphony Hall seats were removed to accom- 


Irae. “It’s time for one more ‘take,’ ” 


Day at the climax of the Tuba mirum, as the four 
brass choirs sound fanfares from the topmost bal- 


modate the orchestra, shown here with Munch 
awaiting the signal for a “take” to begin. The 


he decides: the brass choirs weren't 


quite together. 


conies of Symphony Hall. 


brass choirs are deployed in the balcony. 


David Hall / feature review 
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t: Overwhelming tonal fresco 


ertormance: The best 
xecording: Remarkable 

te Directionality: Realistic 
Lepth: Impressive 


RCA Victor has at last given us repertoire and a recorded 


performance of same wholly worthy of the 


deluxe Soria 
Series pra kagine—the 


long awaited documentation of the 


Charles Munch-Boston Symphony performance of the eran- 


diose yet touchinely lyrica] Requiem of Hector 
This music, 


serlioz. 
with its huge array of time and its four 


SC pa- 
rated brass choirs In thre 


Luba mirum, Rex fremendae and 


Lachrymosa. demands the finest in stereo sound reproduc- 


tion—and insolar as it can be gotten onto disc at the pres- 


ent stage of the art, RCA Victor's enemeerit 


12 team has 
done the job magnificently, 


Only tape could be finer. 

is the musical element, not the spectacular 
in itself, that makes this recording of the 
Requiem an altogether remarkable 
first 


I lowever. it 


sound serlioz 


achievement. Munch’s 
American pertormance—he introduced the Requiem 
to the Boston Symphony repertoire during the 1950-51 sea- 


son—tended toward the overwrought, with a tendency to 


speed up tempt when working toward the 
ments ol the 


climactic mo- 


Luba mirum and Lachrymosa;: but in this 1959 


perlormance, there iS present that combination Ol classical 


control of tempo, phrasing and 


Instrumental balance. com- 
bined with a 


truly romantic contrast of dynamics and color 


which makes for the ideal Berlioz perlormance. 


Phe first sterecophonic recording of the Berlioz Requiem, 


Hermann Scherchen’s baton lor West- 
minster (WST 201 2 in’) 


that was done under 


, remains something of an historic 
document in its own right, since it took place in the Eelise 
st. Louis of Les Invalides where 


Berlioz himself conducted 
the work on December 5, 1837: but there is nO brooking the 


superiority of the Boston choral 


and orchestral forces under 
Munch's eloquent baton. 


let alone the Frenchman’s flawless 
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choice of tempo from beginning to end. There is no drag- 
ging under Munch’s baton; neither is there any needless 
rushing. What is most impressive is the finely nuanced dy- 
namics of the choral work, especially in the fierce contrasts 
of the Rex tremendae and in the unaccompanied Quaerns 
me. For this, a goodly measure of credit goes to Lorna 
Cooke de Varon, who trained her singers from the New 
England Conservatory to the highest pitch of perfection. 
Leopold Simoneau also does a sensitive job with the se- 
raphic tenor solo of the Sanctus, if with just a trace of strain 
on the high notes. Taking the performance as a whole, I 
would have asked for only more of an accent and cutting 
edge to the savage syncopated violin figures in the Lachry- 
mosa, but this is a small moment when judged in relation 
to Munch’s total accomplishment. 

We played through both the stereo and monaural discs of 
this performance and were interested to note that the stereo 
version was superior not only with respect to spatial illu- 
sion, but also in dynamic range and freedom from distor- 
tion. We can only hazard a few guesses as to why the oppo- 
site should be true for RCA Victor’s Berlioz Requiem. A 
close look at the picture showing the general layout of 
chorus and orchestra will show the reader that there is a 
space of at least 50 feet between the first row of violins and 
the front row of the chorus, so that the use of separate sets 
of three microphones for basic recording was a necessity. 
Skilful mixing to the stereo master tape produced a thrill- 
ing result on the playbacks we heard at the session, and 
very little was lost in going from the 3-channel master to 
the 2-track disc. However, it may have been harder to pro- 
duce the monaural tape and/or disc counterparts. 


So, to be quite candid, it is the stereo version of this 
newest Berlioz Requiem recording that we recommend 


without reservation. It is an achievement that can take its 
place among the very few major achievements of the still 
new stereo recording age, such as London’s album of Wag- 
ner’s Das Rheingold. Those who acquire this album with 
its elegant packaging and 24-page brochure of 4-color repro- 
ductions from Bosch and others, will be adding richly to 
their store of musical and visual experience. & 
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SYMPHONY HALL BOSTON 






On the Occasion of the 85th 
Birthday of Pierre Monteux 





Wednesday, April 6, 1960, at 8:30 p.m. 





125th 
Pension Fund Concert 


By The 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 















Conducted by PERRE MONTEUX 








MOZAMI. .... Symphony No. 35, in D major, “Haffner,” K. 385 
I. Allegro con spirito II. Andante III. Minuetto IV. Presto 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN .... “Symphony No. 9, in D minor, with final chorus 
on Schiller’s Ode to Foy, Op. 125 


I. Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso 
II. Molto vivace; Presto 

III. Adagio molto e cantabile 

IV. Presto; Allegro 
Allegro assai 
Presto 
Baritone Recitative 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai 
Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia 
Chorus: Andante maestoso 

| Adagio ma non troppo, ma divoto 
7 Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato 


Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto 
Chorus: Prestissimo 





CHORUS PRO MUSICA 


ALFRED NAsH PATTERSON, Conductor 


Soloists 
1 ELEANOR STEBER, Soprano JOHN McCOLLUM, Tenor 
FREDA GRAY-MASSE, Alto DAVID LAURENT, Bass 


BALDWIN PIANO 






*RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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ODE AN DIE FREUDE 
Friedrich von Schiller 


“‘O Freunde, nicht diese Tone, 
sondern lasst uns angenehmere 
anstimmen, und freudenvollere.”’ 


Freude, sch6ner Gétterfunken, 
Tochter aus Elysium, 

Wir betreten feuertrunken, 
Himmiische, dein Heiligthum. 


Deine Zauber binden wieder, 
Was die Mode streng getheilt: 
Alle Menschen werden Briider, 
Wo dein sanfter Fliigel weilt. 


Wem der grosse Wurf gelungen, 
Fines Freundes Freund zu sein, 

Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, 

Mische seinen Jubel ein! 


Froh, wie seine Sonnen fliegen 
Durch des Himmels pracht’gen Plan, 
Wandelt, Briider, eure Bahn, 
Freudig, wie ein Held zum Siegen. 


Ja — wer auch nur eine Seele 
Sein nennt auf dem Erdenrund! 
Und wer’s nie gekonnt, der stehle 
Weinend sich aus diesem Bund. 


Freude trinken alle Wesen 

An den Briisten der Natur; 

Alle Guten, alle Bésen 

Folgen ihrer Rosenspur. 

Kiisse gab sie uns und Reben, 
Einen Freund, gepriift im Tod; 
Wollust ward dem Wurm gegeben, 
Und der Cherub steht vor Gott. 


Oh friends, no longer these tones of 
sadness! 


Rather sing a song of sharing and of 
gladness! 
Oh Foy, we hail Thee! 


Joy, thou spark from heav’n immortal 

Daughter of Elysium! 

Drunk with fire, toward Heaven ad- 
vancing 

Goddess, to thy shrine we come. 


Thy sweet magic brings together 
What stern Custom spreads afar; 
All mankind knows all men brothers 
Where thy happy wing-beats are. 


He whose luck has been so golden 
Friend to have and friend to be, 
He that’s won a noble woman, 
Join us in our jubilee. 


Glad as the suns that God sent Shing 
Down their paths of glorious space, 
Brothers, now forget all sadness 
Joyful run your hero’s race. 


Oh tf there is any being 

Who may call one heart his own 
Let him join us, or else, weeping, 
Steal away to weep alone. 


Nature’s milk of joy all creatures 
Drink from that full breast of hers: 
All things evil, all things lovely, 
Rose-clad, are her followers. 

hisses are her gift, and vine-leaves, 
Lasting friend on life’s long road; 
Joy the humblest worm is given, 
Joy, the Seraph, dwells with God. 


The English translation is by Theodore Spencer 






























he appeared during the period from 1919 
onductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
nduct the orchestra in Beethoven’s Ninth in 
cert honoring him on his 85th anniversary. 
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Pierre Monteux as 
to 1924 when he was c 
tra. Tonight he will co 
Symphony Hal 


Happ 


4 
S77) ApS: 
e Boston Prahies Or- 
chestra, renowned for its in- 
strumentalists, broke into song 


last night when Pierre Monteux, 
oldest active symphony conduc- 
tor, stepped on stage for a re- 
hearsal, 


q 


The musicians, joined by the’ 
120-voice chorus, gave out with | 


“Happy Birthday to You” to the 


venerable maestro who was a 


yesterday. 


Monteux was taken complete- | 
‘by surprise by the unan-- 
| hounced greeting but recovered * 
bowing | 

od 
Dickson. of * the | 
first violin section then present- | 
-ed.Monteux with a Plaque from’ 
Maine where ‘he. 
in Hancock, The 
plaque was‘made. 


ly 


his composure quickly, 
graciously to the singers. 
Harry Ellis 


the State of 
has his home 
base for the } 
of Maine pine, and attachéd. to 
the gift was a birthday greeting. 
trom Maine’s Gov. John 4H, 
| Reed. be 
With the ceremonies over, 
Monteux stepped to the podium 
and conducted the orchestra and 
chorus in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, the work he will 
conduct Wednesday night for 
the orchestra’s pension fund, 
The conductor had spurned 
suggestions that some recogni- 
tion be made of his birthday, 
and last night’s greeting was 
entirely informal. Adding to the 


The 
ichestra’ 


the | 

cert is a pres- 

Monteux from the 

orchestra, soloists, and ‘chorus, | 

a observance of his 35th birth. | 
ay. 

Mr. Monteux will conduct the 
Orchestra, soloists, and Chorus 
Pro Musica in the performance 
of Beethoven’s “Symphony No. 9 
in D Minor,” with final chorus 
on Schiller’s “Ode to Joy.” 


Alfréd Nash Patterson has 
prepared the chorus for — this 
performance, Soloists wil] in- 
Clude soprano Eleanor Steber; 
contralto Freda Gray Masse; | 
tenor John McCollum; and Bessa | 
David Laurent. 

€ concert will] 


| open 
Mozart’s Symphony 


No. 35, 


with | 


y Birthday to Monteux! 


By the Associated Press 


informality was _ his attire —a 
lumberjack shirt and old trous- 
ers. The orchestra and chorus, 


oo, were in casual dress for the 


rehearsal without an audience in | 
Symphony Hall. 
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Monteux Is $5; 

His esent? 

He'll Help Oth E-< 
mua pie 


reached 
today, but instead of 
day off conducted 
Symphony rehearsal. 
When orchestra 

asked if they Might arrange a 
Party for him, he requested, as 
& present, a 


eighty-five 
taking the 
a Boston 


late aS 
music director of the Symphony, 
Later, he went to San Fran- 
isco as conductor 

Francisco Sym 

retired in 1952. 

' In his native Paris, where he 
foundede the Sociefe des Con- 
‘certs Populaires, he: led world 
premieres of Stravinsky’s “Pe. 
trouchka,” “Te Sacre du Prin- 
temps” and “L,e Rossignol,”’ 
Ravel’s “Daphne et Chloe” and 
Debussy’s “Jeux.” 
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Symphony Wednesday, Asks 
That There Be No Party 


By ROSS PARMENTER._, 


Special to The New York Times, / 46 E 


BOSTON, April __3—Pierre| — 


Monteux will spend his. eighty- & 
fifth birthday tomorrow im- : 
mersed in Beethoven’s Ninth) © 


Symphony. It is his birthday] 
present from and to the Boston : 


Symphony. 


what he would like for his 
birthday his replay was a per- 
formance of the Ninth, And 
“to’’ because when the perform-} 
ance is given on Wednesday it 
will be for the benefit of the 
orchestra’s pension fund, It will 
raise almost $15,000. 


Mr. Monteux specifically re- 
quested that there should be 
no party. In an interview he 
said that an eighty-fifth birth- 
day was too small an occasion 
for so large a fuss. | 

“They can give me a party; 
on my ninetieth birthday,’ he 
said. And as he said it benev- 
olence beamed from his wise, 
friendly face, and his kindly 
eyes—so dark a green they ap- 
pear brown—gleamed with just 
a bit more humor. 

He spent today rehearsing: 
the elements of Beethoven’s 
Ninth separately, In the morn- 
ing he rehearsed the orchestra, 
in the afternoon the four solo- 
ists—Eleanor Steber, Freda 
Gray-Masse, John McCollum 
and David Laurent—and in the 
evening, the Chorus Pro Mu-| 
sica. Tomorrow he will rest 
during the day and in the 
evening he will lead a rehearsal 
with all the necessary forces 
combined. 

Mr. Monteux now makes his 
permanent home at Hancock, 
Me., and he has come to have 
a fondness for the plaid shirts 

of the region, As he made his 
way to the podium for this 
_morning’s rehearsal, he was 
_ wearing such a shirt—a blue 
and red one. The members of. 
the orchestra rose in a body, 
_ gave him a cheer and played 
' the first measures of “Happy 
Birthday.” . | 


Monteux, 85 T oday, te see 
In Plans tor Bee 
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. ; Baas, 
“From” because when the]. 
orchestra asked the conductor| j 


Pierre Monteux 


A Happy Morning 


Once on the stand Mr. Mon-| 
teux smiled and said, “I cannot 
be more happy than to be with 
you this morning.” Then he put 
on his steel-rim glasses—he 
does not wear glasses ordinarily 
—rapped the side of the music 
stand and asked to start a pas- 
sage in the final movement. 

Despite their previous warm- 
ing-up the men were not so 
alert as the rosy-cheeked con- 
ductor. Clearly he found the 
response a little sluggish. He 
stopped and asked for a repeat. 

‘“T don’t want to follow you,”’ 
he said, “so you have to follow 
me.”’ | | 

The musicians laughed and 
thereafter he had them in his 
hands. He had achieved what 
he had said earlier about con- 


ducting: 


“It’s a kind of suggestion. 
You take the minds of the 
people in your hands, and they 
will understand you.” 

Mr. Monteux chose Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth because it has al- 
ways been close to him. He used 
to play it as his final concert 


each year with the San Fran- 
cisco Sym 


March 380, 1924. Then it was a 
sort of farewell, for he was 
leaving the orchestra, after hav- 
ing been its musical director for 
five years. 

It was Charles Munch who 
got Mr. Monteux back to Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Monteux has been 
reassociated with the orchestra 
ever since 1950. It is one of the 
pleasures of his long life. 

Mr. Monteux said he was glad. 
to be conducting Beethoven be- 
cause one of the things he re- 
sents is being labeled a 
“French” conductor. 


Nearest to Brahms 


“After all,” he said, “Debussy 
didn’t exist when I was edu- 
cated. Neither did Ravel. I was 
brought up on Haydn, Mozart. 
and a little Brahms. I have 
learned the French since. But: 
I’m not a French conductor. I’m 
just a conductor.” Mr. Monteux 
said that of all the composers 
he has been associated with, 
Brahms has meant the most to 
him. 

“His music is nearer me,” he 
said. “It is our rapport.” 

An interview with Mr. Mont-. 
eux is generally also an inter- 
view with Mrs. Monteus, the} 
former Doris Hodgkins, It was 
also this way in Boston. Witness 
the accounting for the. con- 
ductor’s marvelous health and 
the fact that he has never 
missed a rehearsal, much less 
a concert. 

“She lets me eat what is good 
for me,” said the coductor. And 
Mrs, Monteux chimed in: 

“I see that he takes a walk 
every day, that he never gets 
overheated, that he gets plenty 
of sleep and that he keeps up 
his interests.” 

Neither was in a reminiscent 
mood. Their thoughts were 
turned to the future. And with 
the help of Mrs. Monteux’s 
datebook the conductor was 


able to say what lies ahead. He 
ee 


meee sn And he led it. 
with the Boston Symphony on 
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“must be second nature. That’s 


something you don’t learn.’ 
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-Monteux, 85, 


Wins Cheers 


Of Sympho 


ae S\ 
World-famed dol fa Pierre 


Monteux walked onstage in Sym- 
phony Hall last night to a swelling 
chorus of ‘“‘Happy Birthday, Dear: 
Maitre,” in an unrehearsed amd 
impromptu arrangement by the 
125 voices of the Chorus Pro 
Musica and 104 voices of Sym- 
phony players. | 


Dean of symphony conductors, | 
Monteux was 85 years old yester- 
day. He was here to rehearse the 
orchestra and chorus for his 
formal birthday concert tomorrow 


might. 


Flashes Sign 
At 7:30 p.m. Concert Master’ 
Richard Burgin saw him open the 
stage door to walk to the podium 
and Burgin flashed the signs 
which brought chorus and orches- 
tra to their feet singing. 
Ruddy-faced Monteux beamed 
and his walrus mustache twinkled. 


At the podium violinist Harry 
Ellis Dickson was waiting and 


presentéd the conductor, who has 
a home in Hancock, Me., with 
a plaque from Maime Gov. John 
H. Reed. 


Then Monteux rehearsed the 
chorus in the finale of the Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony, 

Gov. Reeéd’s letter .on the plaque 
stated: 

“In a world whose urge to cre- 
ave seems to be dedicated to the 


reproduction of the sound of can-| 


non, the people of the State of 
Maine give their salute to a fellow 
citizen whose life has been dedi- 
cated to the cause of human un- 
dersianding and love, through the 
inspiration of music. 

“To Pierre Monteux—of Han- 
cock, Me., and the world—the peo- 


ple of the ‘domain of the Great| 


Pine’ convey their deep apprecia- 
tion amd great love on his 85th 


hday. 
_ “May Monteux continue to in- 
spire his fellow men to strive for 


peace and gi through the 


creative voice of music.” 


‘achieved his wish. 
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Beethoven's 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 


Never so alive as when he lives 
in music, they asked Pierre Mon- 
teux what he wanted for his 85th 
birthday and he replied:, Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth. Last night before a} 
tumultuous, emotion-packed Sym- 
phony Hall audience, the venerable 
French conductor unforgettably 


It was an historic occaston, and | 
as Henry B. Cabot, president of 
the Boston Symphony trustees, re-| 
marked from the stage, one that 
Can never be repeated in a life-! 
time, | 


It was a spontaneous surge of 
love for a great man from am audi- 
ence alert to his meaning. The 


shouting that rang through the! 
hail saluted a near-century of mu-' 
sical symbols ranging from the 
wild first might of Stravinsky’s 
“Rite of Spring,” through five! 


year's (1919-24) as conductor of the, 


Boston Symphony, to that very 
moment when the octogenarian 
artist had finished a magnificent 
reading of the Ninth. 


The conductor’s stand was 


flanked by white gladioli, and in} 


front the numerals ‘85’ were 
spelled out im white carnations 
agamst a green ground. Each 
member of the orchestra display- 
ed a gala white carnation. When 
Mr. Monteux first appeared, 
walking slowly, a portly figure 
with white mustachios and curl- 
ing, still-black hair, the audience 
rose and cheered. When he fin- 
ished there was pandemonium. 
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World-famed oA fd Pierre 
Monteux walked onstage yn Sym- 
phony Hall last night to a swelling 
chorus of “Happy Birthday, Dear 
Maitre,”” in an unrehearsed and 
impromptu arrangement by the 
125 voices of the Chorus Pro 
Musica and 104 voices of Sym- 
Iphony players. 


| Dean of symphony conductors, | 
Monteux was 85 years old yester- 
day. He was here to rehearse the 
orchestra and chorus for his 
formal birthday concert tomorrov 


nicht. 


Flashes Sign 

At 7:30 p.m. Concert Master 
Richard Burgin saw him open the 
stage door to walk to the podium 
land Burgin flashed the signs 
which brought chorus and orches- 
itra to their feet singing. 
| Ruddy-faced Monteux beamed 
and his walrus mustache twinkled 


| At the podium violinist Harry 
| Ellis Dickson was Walhing 


‘presented the conductor, who ha 
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}a plaque from Maine Gov. John! 
|H. Reed, | 
| ‘Then Momnteux rehearsed the 
}chorus im the finale of the Bee-| 
\thoven Ninth Symphony | 
_ Gov. Reed’s letter on the plaque 
Sta ed: 

| “In a world whose urge to cre-. 
ave seems to be dedicated to the| 
reproduction of the sound of can-| 
non, the people of the State of| 
|Miaine give their salute to a fellow| 
‘citizen whose life has been dedi-| 
cated to the cause of human un- 
derstanding and love, through the 
inspiration of music. 

“To Pierre Monteux—of Han-| 
cock, Me., and the world—the peo-| 
vie of the ‘domain of the Great. 
Pine’ convey their deep apprecia-| 
lion and great love on his 85th 
birntndiay, 

May Monteux continue to in- 
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peace and goodness through the 
creative voice of music.” 
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in music, they asked Pierre Mon 
jieux what he wanted for his 85th! 
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itumultuous, emotion-packed Sym 
inhony Hall audience, the venerable 
‘French conductor unforgettabl, 


achieved his wish. 
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Indeed, the hall has seldom! [Boston. He has conducted the or- bi ‘aah ‘|delcacy with which the “Haft- 
witnessed such a thunderous out-| ;chestra each year since. if THE POSTON SYMPH ner” had been performed— 
burst goth gee: agen ~ ak alll ng a Pension i ! phony. Hall last nig “aed foe ae ge with its 
beloved Monteux » e€ und, incidentally, realized ap- if cniller’s Ode to Joy. 
this 125th Pension Fund Concert. I proximately $13,500—there would if ont midus is, ‘One had anticipated : a 
The audience tore into wave after} |seem to be little to be said about : i. . Sym_|Deautifully moulded, melodi- 
wave of applause as the final stir-| ‘the music. But it was the music pnony. The enorus fo y flowing, rhythmically 
ring syllables of Schiller’s “Ode that was heart and soul of the | ash Pattee’ “and. the | exact, and texturally clear ac- 
to Joy,” ceased; and as Pierre! ‘evening. Mr. Monteux chose loists: | Ei tebe 


Monteux turned to acknowledge 
it, stood en masse. 


Gallantly, the conductor turned 


and kissed the hand of Eleanor} | 
Steber and Freda Gray-Masse, | 
the women: soloists. The cheering | 


mounted. Charles Munch appear- 


‘Beethoven’s Ninth because it has 


always been close to his heart. 


NEW BEGINNING 

He used to play the Ninth as his 
final concert each year with tihe 
San Prancisco Symphony, And he 


eanor Steber, gs : : : 
Freda Gray-Masse, contraltor fii; (COUNt of this Masterpiece, for 


McCollum, ten , tt 
rent, bo or, and avid Lau 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


To report th 
tence: 
brated 


that is Monteux’s Way. Even 
uite prepared 
Clarity of de- 
literally 
exacti- 


led it with the Bostonians, March conduct es, and 

ed and ae go po ae 90, 1924, as a kind of farewell to a h , quality 
Henry ae bl gy torts while! #he city, after having been mu- mth as 
a ster wp “* ete silently bene-} Sical director here five years, 
Caavhe Cadinting from his wise _ Last night it was no farewell 
and kindly face. ~ but a new beginning. The read- 4 | 

; ing was controlled, moving, in- the Ninth, 
|IGIVEN A SCROLL tense. The four soloists led by : | Hall Dy crown and 

Harry Dickson, one of Mr.} | Eleanor Steber who Sang splen- Z| There Was much more dn 3 t 

Monteux’s pupils with the Orches-| | didley, did extremely well, | i than that, however, for the oc- 
tra, presented a scroll “in grati-| ‘ though occasionally a trifle un. : / casion was in its way historic, ! 
tude for many inspired teachings.”| ‘evenly. John McCollum, tenor the performance magnificent.| “2@t they con 
Mr. Dickson had stucied at the} and David Laurent, bass, were | , and the ovation that roared], BUt Ww 
Monteux Music School In Han-| © impressive if not up to the stand- | - into the ears of the rotund little} V@S @ be 
cock, Me., where the conductor} / ards of Miss Steber and Freda master was a wave of the heart. 
now makes his permanent home.| | Gray-Masse. 


felt admiration and affection. 
_ The Chorus Pro Musiea had lus- ection 


Then there were presentations 
from the RCA Victor Company of 
recordings which Mr. Moniteux has 
pressed with four illustrious or- 
chestras. From the governor o: 
Maine another scroll. And more 
tumult. Finally Pierre Monteux 
stepped forward and in an emo- 
tion-choked, accented voice, said: 


“T am not a speechmaker.” 
After a pause in which he 
gathered balance from his over- 
whelming homage, he went on: 
“I owe to Mr. Munch every- 
thing.” 

Charles Munch, who had been 
standing among the violins dur- 
ing the ceremonies, came forward 
again and the two generations 
once more embraced. It was Dr. 


Lrous sonarity and excellent disci- 


pline in attacks, releases and oth-| 


er ensemble techniques. The or- 
chestra sounded opulent and in- 
fredibly responsive. The perform- 
ance was inspired from start to 
finish by the presence of Mr. Mon- 
teux, 

' The evening got underway with 
an equally polished interpretation 
of Mozairt’s ‘Haffner’ Symphony. 
Again, the string tone was velvety, 
the instrument reflecting the mel- 
low patina of its leader. But it 
was the Beethoven Ninth that 
proved the summation of Pierre 
‘Monteux’s ideals, of a liife continu. 
ously renewed im art. To have 
heard it on this occasion was an 
indelible experience. 


Let us tell th 


as at about 
ine head of 
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. hat 
difficulties 
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85 was wov/|ters alike so 


ions. 


right through 


(which means) 
Possible), and the 


clarity an ite- 
Munch who, in Jenuary, 1951, in-}) yr. Monteux conducts the Bos- . y and excite 


vited Pierre Monteux to return to ton Symphony in a brace of con- coud at thrill. 
cents on Friday and Salturdaiy, ing. : 
panier he chad for London. 
Monday morning he begins re. ing. When that | 
‘events for his European appear- ’ Symphony, for the| chord sounded tar aoe | 
ances. He was born when Tchai- » Beethoven Ninth alone falls far burst firth. The audience rose. 
‘kovsky, Verdi and Wagner still] short of full concert length. | stood applauding and yelling, | 
lived, ge oy night, we, his in- After intermission — during! and remained so for nearly 
heritors, stoed in hiis debt. which the lobby was buzzing! five minutes, Monteaux stood, 
with praise for the tidiness and! flushed, beaming, Sharing the 
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ovation with his colleagues, |the public address system, in 
Slowly and hesitantly stepped |, hearty voice that sounded 
down, and made his way off- ‘more like 45 than 85. “Had it 
stage. Back he came and the |not been for the work and the 
reception went on, kindness of Mr. Munch in pre- 
: paration, this wonderful] thing 
| The first person among s€V-'could not have happened. To 


‘eral who came forth for the|Mr. Munch I owe everything, 
ceremony which followed, was 


Alfred Nash Patterson. Mon-|Notable First : | 

teux shook his hand in grate-| That was the last. A great 

ful recognition for Patterson’s|Occasion was over. Those of 

fine work in preparing the | | 

Chorus Pro Musica. ‘us fortunate enough to be 

| There were other hand- Sere will not forget. 

Shakings, for soprano Eleanor | , 

'Steber, contralto Freda Gray- | Med the “sige of the r ecord, 

Masse, tenor John McCollum, | f ‘S_Was the first choral per- 

and bass David Laurent, each ae Monteux had con- 

of whom had contributed} | a yg at Symphony Hall 

greatly to the sum total, brava Xs decade ago, he Te- 
H B. Cabot ident urned as conductor emeritus 

enry B. Cabot, president} 4, begin the long series of 

of the Orchestra’s trustees, helene eukac moe | 

| first t Ie d hi Euest appearances which have 

bern " oaihiaal og SA heal distinguished his later career | 

bettered when he told the con- 

ductor-emeritus how much the 

public admired and thanked 

him, 


Scroll Presented oe 
Harry Ellis Dickson, Boston 


Symphony violinist and ¢on- 
ducting pupil of Monteux, pre- 
sented “Cher maitre” with a 
scroll, which represented a| 
gift of a TV set, already de-| 
livered at the Monteux home 
in Hancok, Me., from many | 
pupils. " 
Alan Kayes, for RCA Victor, 
gave Monteux an exceedingly 
special edition. of his own re- 
cordings, some first pressings 
of unreleased records, which 
Monteux had made with the 
Boston Symphony, the San 
Francisco Orchestra, the Vi- | Bec ass P 
enna Philharmonic and the! 3} ee a ee 
London Symphony, . ae ee a 
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Music di Charles oa ; 7 . Mon 
Mansh, lone ‘peta "nr yon | WITH JUSTIFIED EXCITE d hea 85th 
colleague, twice embraced teux watches her husband give an “hy ile Giorgi tos 
Monteux with the accolade of birthday present, a concert with the y 


a kiss upon either cheek, phony. Sitting with her is Mrs. Thomas Perry. 


Mr. Cabot revealed that 
Monteux had donated his serv- 
ices, and that the concert had 
brought $13,000 to the Orches- 
las’ pension fund. 

At last Monteux spoke over 
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Noted Maestro Celebrates His 85th Year ) 


S. AP a! Ve © ler’s “Ode to Joy,” it was obvi- scroll “for his inspired teache 


Pierre Monteux turned a page | 9US that this was music equaled | ings,” inscribed b 


, ‘ /only on rare occasions. former 
of musical] history last night | The symphony ended, and Mr. 
when he gave: Boston a present} Monteux turned and kissed the) 


on thé occasion of his 85th pirrhn| Renda, of *¥ ye J five min-|of a telegicror 
. ray-Massé, For I ~ 2 
day—a magnificent performance | ray shouts and screams of|and friends, alre 

of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, | “Bravo” were heard over the Hancock. | 
After conducting the Boston deafening mélange of sound as Representing RCA Victor, 
Symphony Orchestra, the | the audience rose en masse 2nd /‘Alan Kayes offered Mr. Monteux 
Chorus Pro Musica, and the solo- roared its approval. anew album of first pressings of 
ists Eleanor Steber, Freda Gray- ee age ‘Symphonie works performed by 
Massé,, John McCollum, and ithe conductor and four great 
David Laurent, the rotund little The first to come on Stage | orchestras — the Boston Sym- 
gentleman of the wispy mus-/after the bows of the CORGUCTOF | hony, his “own and beloved” 
tachios turned to his audience} and the performers was Alfred an Francisco Symphony (which 
and, with a quiet, benevolent ; Nash Patterson, who received a he conducted for 17 years), the 
smile, witnessed Pandemonium. | warm sign of appreciation from | Vienna Philharmonic, and the 

His listeners, fillin Mr. Monteux for hi [London Symphony.” 
Hall, ector o When at Jast Charles Munch 
stepped forward, he and Mr, 
Monteux greeted each another 
! ae With an accolade, again creating 
as a once~in-our-lifetimes oc- havoc in the house. With a slight 
ire esion and heaped praise on the Ow and a gracious smile, Pierre 
gladioli Spe ei Pilie Di de ember | Monteux left the Stage, and a 
greenery in which | rry S Dickson, me | : ance ¢ it: : 
white. earndtions A BS the lof the avat'G great performance took its place 


iolin section. pre-| in history. 
numerals “85.” He wore the red! sented Mr, Monteux with a 
] . 
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OF MUSIC, Pierre Monteux returns to conduct the Boston Symphony, 


(Globe Photos by 


He helped to boost its pension fund by $13,500 at a concert mark- 


apel of the Legion | | 
d’Honneur: his musicians wore. 
White carnations, By presenting, 
himself at this milestone (his | 
actual] anniversary was Monday, 
April 4), he earned the orches- | 
tra’s pension fund a sum in eX- | 
cess of $13,000. | 
| 4 4 4 
There were shouts of greeting | 
When Mr. Monteux first ap- | 
eared on stage to conduct Mo- | 
Zarts “Haffner” Symphony, 
chosen as a Supplement to the 
Ninth. The velvet performance 
brought the program to an inter- 
Mission buzzing with comments 
On the music's purity and 
Warmth. 
When he returned to the po- 
dium and lifted his baton to! 
€gin the Ninth, it becamé ap- | 
Parent, as the music proceeded, | 
that we were Witnessing no or- | 
dinary Performance. Each suc- | 
ceeding movement bespoke of | 
“ngular clarity of thought, at-| 
tention to the most elusive | 
nuances, and relentless technical 
Precision, When the chorus and 
Soloists joined forces with the 
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FAR EASTERN TOUR 


| Symphony 
Starts Japan 


- Hear. os «5 


Tour May 1 


Boston Symphony Orchestra of- 
ficvals yesterday confirmed a re- 
port that the orchestra has ac- 


cepted an invitation to tour Japan| 
and other East Asian countries in 
the spring of 1960. 


The tour will be made under | 
President Eisenhower’s sg>2cial 
‘International Program for Cul- 
ture Presentations administered 
by the American National Theater 
and Academy (ANTA), It willl 
begin May 1, on the conclusion md 
the regular Boston Symphony sea 
son, and last from six to eight | 
weeks, | 


The orchestra, as The Herald| 
reported exclusively yesterday, 
will perform in various Japanese| 
cities, and also in the Osaka Fes-| 
tical. The Philippines, Formosa 
and Korea are expected to be on 
the itinerary as well, though’ 
ANTA has not confirmed these 
dates. 


The Far East appearance, first 
in the Boston Symphony’s 79- -year- 
old history, will be the orchestra's 
third foreign tour. It made its 
first European visit in 1952. In} 
1956, the Boston Symphony was | 
the first miajor American orches-| 
tra to perform in the Soviet 
Union, 


' 
! 


Tour of Japan 


goed 


First Far East Visit - 
Expected This May 


Members .of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra have voted in 


favor of a Japanese tour at the 
conclusion of the 1959-60 season 
here The Herald learned yester- 
day. This will be the first time 
that the orchestra,. one of the 
world’s finest, has appeared in the 
Far East, 


Although Symphony Hall officials’ 


refused to confirm the report, 
‘sources close to the orchestra de- 
ciared the tour will probably be 


taken under U.S, State Department 
sponsorship and will bring the 
Boston Symphony into most of the| 
major cities of Japan. 


Earlier Tours. 

In 1956, the Symphony under-| 
took a history-making tour of the 
Soviet Union, ~nd in May, 1952, 
wrote a new chronicle of musical 
activity during its first European 
appearances, It is believed that 
the Japanese tour will occur, like 
these others, in the month of May. 


If so, the Boston Pops Orchestra 
under Arthur Fiedler will again 
consist of an alternate group of 
musicians instead of the regularly- 


scheduled Symphony men. : 
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Boston Symphony to Tour 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
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The Boston Symphony ) 
Will Find the Japanese 


fiat 77/760 


Want Westetn Music 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


No doubt it is natural 


for us Occidentals who 


been in Asia to think of Japanese music 
“. more or less in terms of the penta- 


tonic scale 


and queer harmonic 


sounds, whistles, tinkles, rasps and 


bops. 


It isn’t quite that, however. There 
is, the scholars tell us, a Japanese 
music, both classical and popular, be- 
lieved to have originated in China and, 
about 300 A.D., conveyed through 
Korea to Japan. 


x Y¥ 

But the natrve Japanese 
music is much more complex 
and substantial than tunes and 
simple harmonies you might 
‘find from the black keys of the 
‘piano, the five tones which in, 
each octive make a pentatonic. 
. scale. 
We’ve Heard Some 


Actually we’ve heard some 
Japanese music, from the 
musicians of the touring Ka-| 
buki and Gagaku dance, 
troupes The two most used in- 
struments, one gathers ,are| 
the koto, a form of zither, and 
the samisen, a kind of guitar. | 
There are pipes and percus- 
sion instruments, too. The 
Japanese scale, like the Chi- 
nese, is not pentatonic but 
Pythagorean, of 13 semitones 
‘by perfect, untempered fifths. 

But, from reliable accounts, | 
when the Boston Symphony| 
Orchestra arrives in Japan for 
the beginning of its Far Eastern 
tour, next May, they will find 
a lot of Japanese more iIn- 
terested in Western music than 
in their own. 


ote 

George Marek, vice presi- 
dent of R.C.A. Victor Records, | 
wrote an amusing and highly 
informative story of his music-| 
al adventures in Japan for aed 
Saturday Review. He titled it| 
“Brahms in the Coffee House,” | 
and described how you could | 
hear Brahms and other Euro-. 
pean composers in coffee spots. 

Mr. Marek also was able to. 
gauge the popular Japanese ap-| 
petite for jazz, and found it) 
voracious. Not just for one 
kind of jazz, but for all kinds, | 
and rock ’n’ roll, too. Amer-| 
ican popular music in general | 
is consumed as avidly by young | 
Japanese as by young Ameri-' 
cans. It seems, Mr. Marek said 
in a conversation I had with 
him last week, that young Jap- 
anese, as he observed, have no 
interest in their own music. 


Rosenstock’s Word 
T also have the word of con- 
ductor Joseph Rosenstock that 


the younger Japanese cannot 
get enough Western music. 
Polish-born' Rosenstock, last in 
Boston in 1955 with the New 
York City Opera Co., told me 
then of his experiences in 
Japan. 

He went out there before 
World War II to conduct the: 
Nippon Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in Tokyo, got interned dur- 
ing the war, and returned to 
his musicians when he was 
freed by Gen Willoughby of 
tthe American occupying forces. | 
' The orchestra seemed to! 
have been composed of both 
Japanese and European musi-' 
cians. It was a_self-supporting' 
Organization, which worked’ 
very hard, paid its bills and 
even kept up the rent on the 
quarters Rosenstock was forced 
to leave during his intern- 
ment, that they might be 
ready for him at war’s end. 

“I found in Japan an intense 
and I mean intense—interest 
1n Western music on the part of 
younger Japanese,” Rosenstock 
told me. “The older people 
went to the Kabuki Theater | 
but the younger generation are 
crazy about Beethoven, Schu-.|. 
bert, Brahms and Ravel. Espe- 
cially Beethoven.” | 

Back in 1911 | 

From other sources I have’ 
heard that the Japanese are 
especially fond of German 
music, though, for some reason, || 
not of Wagner. But Beethoven 
seems to’be their idol. | 

Nipponese regard for West-| 
ern music is not an altogether) 
recent development. When Su-| 
mi Sumiko, said to have been| 
a leading singer of the Im-| 
perial Opera in Tokyo, passed’ 
through Boston in 1911, she’ 
described in fairly glowing 
‘terms the Tokyo Conservatory| 
of that day, whose faculty in-| 
cluded both European teachers. 
and Japanese who had studied’ 
|in Europe of the United States. 
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Visit 


: | lay in Adelaide on June 11, ie Se 
the first United States |P-*? sive its final concerts | 


orchestra to visit Austra-|on June 13 and 14 at the oe : 


One of America’s best- |bourne. 


‘known living composers,|. Prices for the Sydney con- 


Aaron Copland, will accom-. 


‘some of his own works. 


} 


conductor. 


New Zealand. 


pany the orchestra as guest 


He will probably conduct Tire stil) be: concessions: 


The orchestra’s musical: {for students at the Stadium 


4}concert, 
‘director, _ Charles Munch, } co 


will be principal conductor 
for the Australian tour, 14,000 Seabks 
At Concerts 


which is part of a Far East- 
ern tour including Japan, ; | 
the Philippines, Korea andj} Mr Moses said yesterday: 


Jia Olympic Pool in Mel- oe . % 


concerts and 5/ to £1/10/'| 
for the: Stadium concert. fe 


“The Boston Symphony is|RR» 


The tour was announcedf|widely held to be the great- é 


jointly yesterday by thellest orchestra in the world. 

U.S. Ambassador to Austra- “This is one of the most} 
lia, Mr William Sebald, and important. events in music 
the general manager of thel|since the setting up of our 
Australian Broadcasting} |own symphony orchestras. 

Commission, Mr _ Charles Mr Moses said that pre- 
Moses. tisent subscribers to the 


A.B.C. orchestral concerts 
Student 


would be given first oppor-} 
Concessions 


The A.B.C, will manage}. Fen lB 
the orchestra’s concerts ing | SYN 
| Australia, | 


14,000 seats which will be 


, eople who have supported 
| The orchestra will arrive i ite music in this 


‘in Brisbane on June 5, and | city,” he said. . 
igive a concert at the ht | Mr Moses said tickets 
‘Hall on the following night. 

It will give concerts at! 
ithe Sydney Town Hall on 
June 7 and 8, and at the 
Stadium on June 9, 


tunity of applying for the} 
available for the orchestra’s} 


“After all, these are the} 


AARON COPLAND 


‘would not be sold as a 
Series. 
| Music-lovers’ would be 
able to buy seats for in- 
dividual concerts. 
| Mr Moses said it had 
‘been planned to give three 
‘concerts in Melbourne but 
one concert had to be cut 
|from the proposed cight be- 
\cause of the  orchestra’s 
Schedule. 
| “We felt we were justi- 
fied in leaving Sydney with 
three concerts because there 
are ‘about 16,000 — sub- 
scribers here, as opposed to 
Melbourne’s 12,000,” he 
Said, 

Mr Moses. said A.B.C. 
negotiations for the tour 
began in July last year. 

The tour will be Partly 
Subsidised by the Presi- 
dent’s Program. which spon- 
sors American cultural 
tours to foreign countries, 
The 117 players in the 
orchestra will arrive in Bris- 
bane by Chartered plane 
With 16,000Ib of luggage. 
including instruments. 

All its concerts will be 
broadcast, and there will be 
a telecast of the Stadium 
voncert in Sydney, 
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Boston Swymphony? 


By the LE. Press < S$ ) 


“Mian, (© Melbourne 

“Symphony or Swym- 
Phony?” Melbourne music 
lovers asked after an an- 
houncement that the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will play 
in the Olympic Swimming Sta- 
dium here in June. 


The Australian Broadcast- ” 
ing Commission, which will 


manage the orchestra’s Aus- 
tralian tour, says the stadium 
seats 7,500. The Melbourne 
Town Hall, usual scene of 
orchestral concerts, seats only 
2,905. 

The orchestra will give two 
concerts in Melbourne, and 
John Sinclair, critic of the 
Melbourne Herald, comment- 
ed: “Putting the concerts in 
the Town Hall would mean 
that 5,110 people could hear 
the orchestra—putting them in 
the swimming stadium means 
nobody will hear the orchestra 
properly. 

“One wonders what Charleg 
Munch and Aaron Copland, 
who will conduct the orches- 
tra, or the American State De- 
partment, which is keenly in@ 
terested in its reception, know 
about all this.” 

George Laughlin, head of 
the Melbourne University 
music conservatory, likewise 
urged use of the Town Hall, 

“We'll derive great cultural 
benefits from the tour, and it 
would be a pity to detract 
from these.” 
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Itiner ry for Sym hony Tour 
: Men . }2,79F9ae : 

Thomas D. Perry Jr., man-ithe nited States. The Boston 
ager of the Boston Symphony Symphony will arrive back 
Orchestra, has announced the'in Boston June 19 to prepare 
tentative itinerary for the for its own six-week Berk- 
Orchestra’s forthcoming eight|shire Festival which opens 
weeks tour in the Far East.|/July 8 at. Tanglewood in 


The tour, the Orchestra’s third) Lenox. ) 

foreign trip, will be made as 

part of the President’s Special 

International Program for Cul- 

‘tural Presentations adminis- 

tered by the American Na-! 

‘tonal Theatre and Academy. 

| Charles Munch, music direc-| 

;tor, with associate conductor . 

‘Richard Burgin and guest con- | 

ductor Aaron Copland, plus the 

|104 musicians and staff, will 

leave Boston Apr. 25 by char-| 

tered planes. After a change| 
‘of planes on the West Coast, | 
the orchestra will fly to Korea, | 
where they will arrive Apr. 27. 
| Two concerts will be given’ 
in Korea, in Seoul and prob- 
ably Pusan, before the Orches- 
tra flies to Tokyo on May 1. 
Approximately 22 concerts 
will be given in 16 Japanese 
cities during May, six in Tokyo’ 
and two in Osaka. | 


'_ Three concerts are scheduled 
‘for Manila in early June be- 
‘fore the Orchestra flies to! 
Australia for seven concerts| 
in Sydney, Brisbane, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. From 
‘Austarlia the Orchestra wil] 
enplane to New Zealand for 
itwo concerts in Auckland and 
Wellington before its return to | 


Walter 


7 
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in the tentative list are eight 
"Medea's Meditation 


Leon Kirchner, "Toccata" 


> Samuel Barber, 


° 
f 


Included 


; Easley Blackwood, Symphony No. 1; Aaron Copland, 
6; and William Schuman, "New England Triptych," 
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1 and the Suite from "The Tender Land"; Norman dello Joio, 


Chaconne and Finale" 


on July 8 at Tanglewood, Lenox; Massachusetts. 
Messrs. Munch 
Composers on the tour 


and Dance of Vengeance" 
Symphony No, 
"Variations, 

Piston, Symphony No. 


by 19 
works by seven American composers 


March 10, 1960 


HSB 
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Tokyo Fire 


TOKYO (AP) —Complaints were aired here 
Wednesday that American officials responsible for 
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Neither Findlay mor Cox was 
available for comment. | 


and 
sponsor's | 


been led to believe | 


The paper named Edward J. 
Findlay as director of the Tokyo 


1—They had 
Charles Muench would conduct all 


concerts but that other conductors 
have been scheduled for nearly 


paper, “‘is the shocking manner in 
half of them. 


which negotiations have been con- 


William J, Cox as the orchestra’s 


advance manager. 


manager sent here from Boston.”’ 


ducted on behalf of the orchestra, 
first by American officials in 
Tokyo and lately by an advance 


American Cultural Center 
The paper said the 


and 
complain that: 


\the Osaka International Festival 


Society. 


said the 


(NHK) 


g Japan tour of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra are pushing its Japanese sponsors around 


‘like in the days of the occupation.” 


comin 


They were carried in the Eng- 

lish-language newspaper Asahi 

‘Foremost among their (spon- 
complaints,” 


Evening News in connection with 


the forth 
the orchestra’s 22-concert tour of 


Japan, May 4-30, under sponsor- 
ship of the semi-government Japan 


Broadcasting Corp. 


sors’) 
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nese charges, when informed of 


Wet ee eer 


In Boston, symphony officials 


expressed surprise at the Ja 
One spokesman noted that it 


jwas usual pnactice 


2—That an ‘‘unduly large share’’ 


of the programs are devoted to 


3—That programs, schedules and 


other terms were: ‘‘virtually dic- 
them by-The Herald early today. 


composers, many of whom are un- 


konwn among Japanese. 
or-leave-it attitude.’ 


iworks of contemporary American 


tated to the sponsors in a take-it- 


for the sym 


‘iphony to have “‘relief’’ conductors 


‘iwhen on tour and that this had 
been the case in the last three 


tours, including the 


sian tour of 1956. 
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girs ee AND THE ORCHESTRA 


merica fS§ to be civilized, it must 
be done (at least for the present) by the 
_ business class, who are in possession of 
. the power | P 
Cn | p e -“ S aga processes. 
| Prrne whdt has made Boston best 
known to the world for the past sixty 
years or more, one answer would have 
to be, the Symphony Orchestra. Such 
institutions are not entirely self-sustain- 
ing in a commercial sense: they pay 
_their way in coin of a higher realm. 
- Universities, libraries, museums, opera, 
these are a debt which man owes him- 
self, and the health chart of a commu- 
nity can be read in the upkeep, or 
neglect, of its cultural equipment. If 
this is allowed to decay, like our public 
‘library service, something is Seriously 
_ Wrong with the citizenry—or soon will 


be, 
a. ae 


Compared with other orchestras of 
its rank, this year’s deficit of the Boston 
Symphony is not excessive, $250,000, or 
only about ohe-eighth in a total budget 
of nearly $2 million. The 5000 Friends 
of the Orchestra help sustain it valiant- 
ly and to the extent of their contribu- 
tory means, but ... Of old time, from 
its founding and well into this present 
century, it was upheld after its earnings 
by rich patrons. Then came the shifts 
of ballast in our social system until 
now, after audiences have paid all they 
can, while the orchestra concertizes 
almost the year round, who is there to 
pick up the tab but the business com- 
munity? 

(Hence that highly perceptive re- 
mark quoted at the beginning of this 
discourse, which was uttered on August 
25, 1935, by the English philosopher 
then resident in this country, the late 


) Wee Tn aes mathnctatete 


Alfred North Whitehead. He continued, 
“Business men civilize themselves by 
using their power over the practical 
processes of life to civilize their socio- 
logical functions,”) 

We have money enough for ma- 
chinery and gadgets. It all depends on 


what we prize. When actually starving | 
after the first world war, Vienna and ! 
Berlin kept up their opera and orches- } 
tras, and Dr. Heinrich Bruening, some- 
time Chancellor of Germany and resi- : 
dent here as refugee in the 1930’s, told # 
us that when too hungry to sleep, peo- | 
ple sat up playing or listening to string | 


quartets, This is an ultimate antithesis 


to a life of full belly and empty head. 


ees 


, It all depends on what we prize. | 
_ “Those philosophers out at the Academe 


and the Lyceum, and those Playwrights 


Over in the Theater (of Dionysos)” said # 
a merchant in the Agora of Athens in § 


the 5th Century B.C., “aren’t the im- 
portant people in this town, Just let 
us stop selling our Attic red-figured 
ware in every port of the Mediterranean 
which keeps the grain ships coming in 
from the Crimea, and see what would 
happen to them? We could do without 
them, but they couldn’t without us.” 
Well, twenty-four centuries later 
and who cares about their grain ships? 


But Messrs. Plato, Aristotle, and the | 


dramatic poets were never going 
stronger, far more alive now than then. 
Luckily for everyone, the merchants of 
Athens did, indirectly, sustain the Ly- 
ceum, the Academe, the sculptors’ work- 
shops, and the Theatre of Dionysos, and 
ito rg they, too, won for them- 
a snare j 

ie aca, e in hr our earthly 

UNCLE 
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Culture, 


Politics 


Often Are at Odds 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 
“BOSTON SYMPHONY PLANS SHOCK 


“JAPAN’S PROMOTERS.” 


Nippon, it seems, is up- 


set about the forthcoming Eastern tour of the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra. 


Or at least an English- 


language newspaper is, The Asahi Evening News, 
which knows a circulation-building issue when it 
sees one. According to the News, the Symphony 
is pushing around the Japanese, “like in the days 


of the Occupation.” 

Well, we’ve been scanning the | 
BSO’s schedule of programs and 
conductors on the tour and at- 
tempting to relate these to the | 
Japanese complaints, Of such | 
booking complexities as the 
bewailed fact that the BSO will 
make two appearances in Tokyo 
before going to the Osaka Fes- 
tival, we know nothing. But it’s 
possible to establish opinions 


about the conducting and rep- 
ertory against the State De- | 
partment background of the trip, | 


Here’s where the Japanese 
(to wit, the Asam Evening 
News) dispose their chief crit- 
icism—conducting and reper- 
tory. They are disappointed 
because Charles Munch plans 


to canduct ‘‘only’’ 12 of 22 con- . 


certs and because of the inclu- 
sion of: “too much” unfamiliar 
Music, 


Not Justified 
The first of these dissatisfac- 
tions is unjustified it seems to 


me, To divide the conducting | 


burden on such a journey is 


common orchestral practice. | 


The recent Philharmonic trip 
through Russia, for instance, 
found Leonard Bernstein shar- 
ing the platform with Seymour 
Lipkin and other associates. | 


It should be remembered 


«that tours by large symphony 


orchestras are not pleasure 
junkets, but a form of cultural 
diplomacy. Physically, these 
have much in common with 
the exhausting one-night stands 
that popular dance bands used 


to make by bus in the thirties. 


Let us take one week of the 
proposed schedule: 


, Monday, Afternoon: Travel to 
ws A (from Osaka); Evening: * i 
cert: Kyoto, Charles Munch conduc- 
ting Eantastic-—-Dello Joio Variations— 
Poussel Bacchus et Arlane—Return 


to Osaka. reo 
, Tuesday, orning: |. 

My aka-Kobe for Matsuyama V! 

land Sea; Afternoon: Arrive 

yama. ‘ pe ee 

May 11,._Wednesday, orning: 

hearsal (Burgin, Program ©); | 

ing: Concert: Matsuyama, Richar 


Burgin conducting Kirchner Toccata, 


Mahler Adagio, Tchaikowsky No. 


, Thursday, Morning: Travel 
bey site; Evening: Concert: Oijfa, 


Mahler, Tchaikowsky. 


‘| Richard Burgin conducting Kirchner, | 


' Friday, Morning: Travel to | 
ey ne Afternoon: Arrive Yawata; | 


vening: Concert: _Yawata, Aaron 
Evclend conducting Purcell Fantasies, 
Copland No. 

14, Saturday, Morning: Travel 


akata; Evening: Concert: Fuku- 
ar charles Munch conducting Eroica, 


o. 6 Ravel Daphsis No. 2.| 


N 
a 15, Sunday, Morning: Leave 
Madkate for Hiroshima; Affernoon: 
Arrive Hiroshima; Evening: Concert: 
Hiroshima, Charles Munch conducting 
Fantastic, Dello Joio, Roussel. 


And so it goes. 

Charles Munch is 69 years 
old, an age when conductors are 
often in full bloom, but scarcely 
an age for undergoing the at- 
tendant rigors of a succession 
of one-night stands without res- 
pite. Four concerts in a week 
is enough; 12 out of 22 repre- 


1, Suite from “Tender | 












| sents no slight to the Japanese, 


but rather, an indefatigable, 
| tireless spirit. 
Pertinent Criticism 

The strictures concerning the 
programs have, I'd say, more 
pertinence. The Asian tour was 


arranged under President Eisen- 
hower’s Fund for International 


Cultural Presentations: and, 


consequently, require the. pres- 
entation of contemporary Amer- 
iean scores. This is a necessity— 
still, against necessity, must be 
weighed the fact that what's 
good for Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton isn’t necessarily good for 
cultural exchange. 


Without condescension to the 


musical tastes of the Japanese, | 


who have developed their own 
modes to a characteristic re- 


finement and purity, is the ob- . 


vious reality that the country 
came late to western music. No 


wonder Beethoven and the clas- . 


sical composers are held in 
such esteem. The intellectuals, 
undoubtedly, will find poirts of 
reference in Kirchner, Black- 
wood et al. Why start out the 


audience as a whole, though, — 


working backward from atonal- 
ity? 

The Symphony No. 1 of Bas- 
ley Blackwood fills a purpose in 
Symphony Hall. It’s new, ex- 
perimental, introductory, signi- 
ficant to the composer’s artistic 
development. But not the kind 


of music one would export to. 


define either the Boston Sym- 
phony or contemporary expres- 


sion in its full maturity. Mr. | 


Copland’s works. are fine, yet 
do not constitute his ripest 
writing either in the generality 
of published American criticism. 


One’s aim is not to pick at in- » 


dividual works, rather to point 
out that the demands of cul- 
tural exchanges may all too 
frequently be at odds with the 
common sense aims of cultural 
_ diplomacy. 
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Korean Concert Off 
By the Associated Press 


QO eoul, Korea 

mela tates Embassy 
today canceled two concerts 
by the Boston Symphony 
scheduled in the  strife-torn 
capital for next week. 

The embassy said that even 
if it were possible to arrange 
performances under the re- 
strictions of martial law, “it 
would not accord with the 
mourning of the nation to hold 
entertainment at this time.” 

The statement added that it 
may be possible to reschedule 
the concert dates in June, but 
this is uncertain. 

The orchestra leaves Boston 
Monday for a tour of the Far 
East. Last night a spokesman 
said it still expected 


play in Seoul. ~ S7/ 









spicuously lacking from the 
American negotiations that ac-} 
count for the presence of the/ 
Czechs in Japan’s second larg-/ 
est city.» 


was American bungling that 
led to the engagement of ‘the 


OSAKA FETE CITES 
BUNGLING BY U. §. 


It Dropped an Orchestra for’ 





Boston Symphony, Which ._ 


Could Not Fulfill Dates 





By ROSS PARMENTER 
Special to The New York Tim 

OSAKA, Japan, April 

Czech Chamber Orchestra which 





opened the Osaka International 


Festival on April 6, last night 
gave the fourth and last of its 
concerts here, It was a pro- 
gram of subtlety, finesse and 
grace, qualities, that were con-| 








As Osakans tell the story, it 


~The] 





angry when She was told in 
December that the Boston Sym- 
phony could not get to Osaka 
for the opening after all. 

The anger was fanned when} 
she learned later that the Bos- 
ton Symphony could not even 
get to Osaka during the festival} 
period. It had to play in Tokyo 

first, she was told. By this time 
she had engaged the small 
Czech ensemble, Being inde-, 
pendent in spirit and the daugh-| 
ter of a newspaper magnate, | 
she took the position that she 
_ would not have the Boston Sym- 
| phony in the festival at all. 

However, the Japan Broad- 
casting Corporation (NHK), 
which is sponsoring twenty of 

the Boston’s, twenty-two con-) 
i certs in Japan, brought pressure! 
(on her to relent. She finally 
,agreed to extend the festival by 
_two days, so the Boston’s May 7) 
‘and'8 concerts could get under. 
‘the festival wire. | 
__ Miss Murayama is still a little’ 
unhappy, for she hoped to have 
‘Charles Munch lead both con- 
‘certs. But it has been ordained | 


_(that Aaron: Copland will lead 


‘the first of them, which in-' 
cludes his Symphony No, 1 and 
‘his suite from his opera, “The 


Prague ensemble. Michi Mura- 





Tender Land.” 


+ Not All Noted Conductors 





to 
 ] 


‘secret of the fact that she was’ 


up talent for Osaka’s third big 
festival, she engaged a major 
European orchestra: to open it, 
When she returned to Japan, 
the United States Cultural Cen- 
ter in Tokyo assured her, she 
says, that the Boston Symphony) 
was coming to the Orient and 
that it could open the festival, 

Knowing the length of the! 
orchestra’s Boston season, she 
was dubious that the orchestra 


could get to Osaka so early in} 


J 


April. But because the center’s 
assurances were urgent. she 
scrapped the posters that had 
been printed and canceled the 
agreement with the European 
orchestra. 


Anger Undisguised 
She is keeping the name of 
that. orchestra secret, lest it 
be publicized as having been 
thrown over for the Boston 
Symphony. But she makes no 








There is a further irony aris- 


| ing from the fact that all the 


Japanese concerts of the Boston 
are not being led by men noted 
as conductors. 

When the tour was projected | 
Jast December, India was one 
of the countries on the antici-| 


_ pated itinerary. Pierre Mon-| 


teux’s physician warned him 
that at 85 he should not go to. 


countries that hot. Reluctantly 


he bowed out. But he said re- 
cently in Boston that he would 
have gladly gone along if he 


. had known that the plans would 


be changed, as they were, to 
substitute Australia and New 
Zealand for the tropical coun- 
trieg, 

_Loving Western classical mu- 
sic as they do, the people of 
Qsaka will probably welcome 
the Bostonians anyway. Mean- 


while, they have lavished their 


affections on the twenty-four 
Czechs, Last night they were 
clearly loath to let them go. The 
Vivaldi - Bach - Mozart program 
was @ generous one, but the 
applause for the excellent en- 
semble was so genuine that five 
encores were called for before 
the reluctant “sayonara,” which 
is Japanese for good-by. 


ee ne ene 
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Gordon N. Converse, Staff Photographer 


Departure Conducted With an Oriental Flourish 


Conductor Charles Munch of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra accepts a happi coat from - 


Japan Air Lines hostess Alice Satow, attired 
in a Japanese kimono, as he departs from Logan 
Airport. Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra, looks on at left. Dr. Munch 


and the Boston Symphony will tour Japan and 
the Orient under the auspices of the President's 
special internationa] program for cultural pres- 


entations. Dr. Munch’s departure yesterday 


was delayed slightly when a youthful stowaway 
was found on the Los Angeles-bound jet plane. 
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Boston Symphony 
Leaves for Japan 
April 25 


Members of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra wili leave for 
Japan tomorrow morning ac- 
companied by a staff of 18 will 
leave from Boston’s: Logan Air- 
port in two groups. The first 
group, which will include Rich- 
ard Burgin, assocjate conductor 
and concertmaster, and assistant 
manager Norman S. Shirk. leaves 
Boston at 7:30 am. for New 
‘York. where they will board a 
‘non-stop jet flight to Los Angeles. 
From Los Angeles they will fly 
‘to Tokyo by way of Honolulu. 

Thomas D. Perry, Jr., the or- 
chestra’s manager, and Mrs. Per- 
ry will be included in the second 
group which leaves Boston at 
8:30 aim. From New York this 
group will fly to Tokyo via Seattle 
and Anchorage. 

Conductor Charles Munch, his 
personal staff and Leonaird Burkat, 
the orchestra’s music adiministra- 
tor, leave Boston at 1:45 p.m. for 
Los Angeles where they will fly 
to Tokyo. 

The Orchestra arrives in Tokyo 
on Wednesday. Guest conductor 
Aaron Copland will join the Or- 
chestra on May 1 in Tokyo. Twen- 
ty-two concerts will be given in 
Japan duzing May, seven of which 
will be performed in Tokyo. 

On May 31 the Orchestra will 
fly to the Philippines for three 
concerts in Manila. The Orches- 
tra will then fly to Brisbane. 
Austraila, on June 4 for a con- 
cert there on June 6 in Sydney 
on June 7, 8, 9, in Adelaide on 
June 11 and in Melbourne on June 
13 and 14. Two concerts will be 
given in New Zealand: in Well- 
‘ington on June 16 and in Auckland 
‘on June 17, 
| The orchestra will depart Auck-|} 
land on June 18 or 19 and, be- 
‘cause of the International Date 
— will arrive Boston the same 

ate, 

_ The tour, will be made as part 
of the President’s Special Inter-' 
national Program for Cultural 
‘Presentations administered by the 
American National Theater and 
Academy. 
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(AP Photo) 
GOING-AWAY GIFT—Conductor Charles Munch 
was presented this “‘Happi Coat’’ at Boston airport 
yesterday as he took off for Orient tour by Alice 


STOWAWAY JOINS FOG 


IN BALKING SYMPHONY 


What with the fog and one stowaway, the de- 
parture of the Boston Symphony orchestra yester- 
day for its concert tour of the Orient became a 
mildly mixed-up overture. 


The first group got off in fine | 
Style at 7:30 a.m. for the first leg en Oy a, I-minute delay in 
of their flight to New York’s Idle- . 
wild Airport. There they were de-| Fred came to Boston to see the 
‘layed two hours by an equipment/Red Sox, or more specifically, } : ae | 
checkup of the plane taking them Ted Williams. When he found the’ a. ee i SOE tae Pe | 5508 
on to Los Angeles. 3 Sox were away from home he went : (Globe Photo by Jaci O’Connell) 
"The second group did their wait-|'®,. the, aitport and unwittingly | STOWAWAY CAUGHT ON JET AIRLINER— 
ing of more than two hours in alf0ed the Onient-bound Symphony. : Freddie Leidtke, 14, of Meriden, Ct., with Edward 


| Fred said he thought the plane | ‘ “ey 
plane at the end of the runway at|wag | McCauley, American Airlines passenger service 
‘Boston airport when fog closed was headed for Hartford, Conn., | 


,dow n on the field and delayed|"°™ is home. etieeiolaateg: ” ~ Tyiny” >: Lg 
their takeoff until 11 a.m. |. Last night his mother, Mrs. Wil- | ° ed g WP, 
_inen Conductor Charles 3 Munch Meriden, a wid pola eacorte 4 564 : Ct. Youth F ails to See O 
trator, Leonard Burkat, boarded athe ‘orchestra wil be seo Gut Gets Gov. Furcolo’s Photo 
Ang 


eles, 


Meriden, Conn., who will not make|¢éanceled because of “national un- 
the concert tour, Removing Fredlrest.” | 





mphony Flops 


Fred Leidtke, 14, of Meri- 
den, Ct., affiicted with Spring 
wanderlust and two burning 
desires, headed for home 
yesterday no closer to his 
goals. 


_He wanted to see Ted Wil- 
liams play ball, and he hoped 
to ride a jet liner, 


He missed Ted because the 
Sox were in New York. 

But hecnearly got a ride 
to Los Angeles on a jet carry- 
ing Dr. Charles Munch and 
part of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, bound for Japan. 


Fred also got into the office 
of Gov. Furcolo where he re- 
ceived an autographed photo 
of the state’s chief executive. 

The husky, tow-headed boy 
began his adventure with a 
slide down a drainpipe at 
home, then hied his way to 
the Wilbur Cross Parkway 
and started thumbing north. 
Four rides later he was in 


he asked “a’man” if he could 
meet Gov. Furcolo. The gov- 
ernor was unavailable, but 
#reddie at Teast got his 
signed picture. 
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Foe 
Sends Units In 


4 Directions 


If the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra ever launched into 
a concerto the way they were 
forced to start off their trip) 
to the Orient yesterday, they | 
would unquestionably be 
branded as the most off-beat: 
musical aggregation ever to 
miss a downbeat. | 

For what was to be an 
‘orderly exodus to Japan 
turned out to be a sprawling, 
disjointed evacuation from | 
‘Boston. 


| The three contingents be- 
came widely separated, one 


flying off as scheduled, another 
detained by fog, and a third 
forced to take an alternate 
route. 

But the forecast for today) 
was for good flying weather, | 
and there was every reason to 
hope that the orchestra will 


*" 


Boston, soon be assembled within) Se 
b aoe ft nome iran baton-sighting distance of its) (Globe Photo by Ja¢k O'Connell) 
bs States House,” Freddie conductor, Charles = Munch,| 4;ApPI COAT PRESENTED to Symphony Orches- 


the State House,” Freddie who took off in the first plane. 
Said. “i never met a governor, The orchestra will essins tra director Charles Munch at Logan Airport before 


but seeing how I couldn’t see eight weeks touring the Or-| takeoff by Alice Satow of the Japanese airlines. 

isan | mde ay it i told cad ient on its third foreign os PARAS ha hha es Ne Boies IR SSS 

Ban’ es. & SOVEernor, we under the President’s Special’ | 

trip wouldn’t be wasted.” International Program Pi, wh Sydney, Adelaide and Mel- 
7 Freddie then paraded into tomnt Dresantatinns. bourne, Australia. | | 
- the governor’s office where The only change in the The tour will end in New| 

schedule so far is the cancel-| Zealand, with the orchestra 
lation of concerts in jeww yastecger yodeher’ head for Boston 

ety srusud ter tae’ cate _ Due to the international date 
with two concerts at Taipei, line, the orchestra will land 
Formosa, Friday and Satur- 19 Boston on the same aate it) 
day, Apr. 29 and 30. 'takes off from New Zealand, 

Aaron Copland will join the|even though it’s a two-day). 
orchestra as guest conductor 'Y!P. 
in Tokyo on May 1. There will 
oe 22 concerts given in Japan | 
juring May, seven of them in| 
lokyo. | 

Programs will also be pre- 
sented in Manila and Brisbane, 


aw 





By FRANCIS D, PERKINS 
Voit Whe “even week 
What! with ‘th seven week 
tour which opens Aug. 11, the 
-eurrent year will be one of the 
busiest in the New York Phil- 
harmonic’s history, keeping the 
musicians occupied for all but 
twelve weeks (not counting the 
Christmastide paid vacation). 
But, since most of the Philhar- 
monic’s members play in the 
concerts at the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, the only vacant period in 
their schedule will be the five 
weeks following the close of the 
regular season on May 15. 

In the usual course of events, 
the Boston Symphony is idle 
only between the close of the 
Tanglewood concerts and the 
opening of the regular home 
season early in October—that is, 
for seven weeks, or six, depend- 
ing upon whether it has a week 
of recordings after its Berkshire 
sojourn. Most of the musicians 
also play in the spring Pop sea-| 
son, but, since the orchestra is 
leaving tomorrow to begin its 
eight-week Far Eastern tour, a 
substitute orchestra will play 
this spring at Symphony Hall. 
Arthur Fiedler has spent sev- 
eral weeks in holding auditions 
for the replacement ensemble. 

The list of symphonic tour- 
ists also includes the Cleveland 
Orchestra, which departed yes- 
terday for a four-week trip 
Which will take it to the Pa- 
cific Coast. George Szell will 
conduct twenty-two concerts. 
and Robert Shaw will direct the 
other seven. *"¥2 « 4. \adads, 


Boston Sym phony 


| Not to Visit Seoul 


SEOUL, South Korea, Apr. 
21 (Reuters)—The United 
States - Embassy announced 
here tonight that the visit of 
the Boston Symphony Orch- 
estra, which was due to pers 
form next week in Seoul, has 
‘been canceled. 


The orchestra was scheduled 


to appear here from Apr. 27 
until May 1 under President 
Eisenhower’s “People to Peoe 
ple Program.” 


Boston Symphony 

a ” a ” 
Violinist. Stricken 
Before Aiid Debut 

TAIPEI, Formosa, Apr. 28 — 
(AP)—Samuel J, Leibovici, a 
violinist with the touring Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, was 
reported recovering at an 
American missionary hospital 
after suffering a heart attack 
today. 

Although his condition was 
described as good, Liebovici is 
not expected to be able to play 
in the orchestra’s first Far East 
concert tomorrow in Taipei. 

Leibovici was stricken at a 
hotel in Peitou, a resort where 
several orchestra members are 
quartered. A naturalized Amer- 
ican born in Romania, he 
lives in Brookline, Mass. - | 

Other members of the famed 
104-man orchestra were given 


\a reception by U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Everett F. Drumright. 
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Boston Symphony fhe 
Has Camera Duel @ 


With Tokyo Press too 
TOKYO, May 1 (Reuters) —|! 

The Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra arrived here by air today 


and for several minutes fought 
a camera duel with local press’ 
photographers waiting to greet 
them. | 

Hundreds of welcoming. 
Japanese lined the roof of the 
alr terminal building as the 
orchestra arrived from Taipei, 
Formosa, in two special planes. 
When the musicians left the 
first aircraft, led by Conductor 
Charles Munch, press cameras 
began popping and whirring. 

The orchestra was equal to 
the occasion. The musicians 
hastily brought out their as- 
sortment of cameras’ and 
clicked and whirred back at 
press photographers and the 
crowd. | 

The orchestra will spend a 
month touring Japan. The first 
concert will be given in Tokyo 
Wednesday and then a tour be- 
gins that will cover almost the 
whole of Japan. 


—— 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
~INVAPANESE BOW 


Plays 70-Minute Telecast 
Attended by Prince Akihito 


and Princess Michiko 
N. . Mes Es 
Pe iF Y, / @¢ | 
By ROSS PARMENTER | 
Special to The New York Times. | 

TOKYO, May 4—The Boston: 
Symphony Orchestra gave its! 
first program in Japan tonight.) 
It took the form of a seventy- 
minute telecast that was in the 
nature of a state occasion, for 
it was attended by Crown 
Prince Akihito and Crown Prin- 
cess Michiko and by Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. Douglas MacAr- 
thur 2d of the United States. 

The program was given in a 
Sstudio-hall of NHK, the Japa- 
nese broadcasting corporation, | 
chestra’s tour of Japan. 

The Japanese are ‘said to own | 
8,000,000 television sets, and 
the telecast- was nation-wide. 
The program also was broad- 
cast. Thus large numbers got a 
jsample hearing and viewing of 
the orchestra free, but only an 
invited audience of 650 heard 
the orchestra in person. And the 
guest list was limited to persons 
in diplomacy, culture and edu- 
cation. | 

In Japan, when the Boston 
Smyphony is spoken of, one! 
quickly realizes the orchestra is 
one of America’s greatest cul- 
tural assets. And its Australa- 


Music and Political Discord . 


sian tour is being made under 
President Eisenhower’s wh grand 
International Program for Cul- 
tural Presentations administered | 


The cancellation of the proposed trip of rapport between orchestra and audience 


the Boston Sympho necessary for sufficient appreciation. | 
Pereny Orchestza. to’ Korea Ears keyed to the shouts of rioters and | by the American . National 


was wisely made. There is no assurance the guns of marshaled troops have little 


that the situation in th time for supreme orchestration and perform- 
ae e at ennepey country ance. The suppression of the arts is an in- 
_ will be calm enough in two weeks time even age rt rear yg ld of political violence. Korea 
_ to permit travelers to move about without #8 diminished by its misfortunes in more | 
_ danger to their lives. Certainly the atmos- De render Bice or Will the proposed visit 


by President Eisenhower in June rest 
_ phere could scarcely be less conducive to the nation. : wer rt aay 


Theatre and Academy. . 





System Accepted | 


_ Thus an initial concert in Ja- 
‘pan closed to the ticket-buying | 
public struck WeStern visitors 
as strange. But no Japanese re- 
sentment has been heard. Con- 
certgoers here are accustomed 
to the sponsor system. Under 
this system, if the sponsor is a 
radio or television station, it 
always presents its imported at- 
traction first from its own stu-| 
dios. Concertgoers get the sec- 
ond performance. 

Many important Japanese or- 
ganizations vied for the honor of 
sponsoring the orchestra here., 
Having won the sponsorship, 
NHK was not going to give up 
the customary advantage of pre- 
‘senting the orchestra first un- 
der its own auspices. And no 
one at NHK seemed seriously 


concerned that the Tokyo Sym- 
phony was giving a concert the 
same night at Hibiya Hall. 

It will be the Boston’s turn 
‘at Hibiya tomorrow night. And, 
in breaks between concerts in 
‘other Japanese cities, the Bos- 
ton will also play at Hibiya on 
May 22, 23 and 29. And the 
orchestra will give its farewell 
Japanese concert on May 30 in 
the 8,000-seat Tokyo Gymna- 
sium. ON 
_ Tonight’s program began at 
7:30 with the playing of the 
Japanese National Anthem, It 
‘was followed by “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Then Charles 
Munch led the orchestra in 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. It was a tactful choice, 
for it is well known that, of 
all the Western classical com- 
posers, Beethoven is the Japa- 
nese favorite. 


~ Ravel Work Heard 


Ravel’s second “Daphnis et 
Chloe” Suite, a specialty of Mr. 
Munch’s, was the other work 
of the program. And its general 
dance brought the event to what 
was literally a deafening con- 
clusion, 7 

One says this because the 
NHK studio hall is extraordi- 
narily vibrant. With the Boston 
Symphony playing full blast in 
it, the fortes were not only un- 
comfortably loud but also con- 
tinued reverberating when the 
music grew softer, The invited 
audience, therefore, got an idea, 
of the orchestra’s massed skill, 
but it did not hear its best 
tonal qualities. © 
_ From the hall itself one could 
not judge the sound received by 
television sets, but this is never 
of very high fidelity. In the 
hall, however, one could judge 
the skill of the Japanese camera 


men, for two sets were set up 


showing what outside receivers 
were viewing. 

The pictures were clear and 
sharp and what could be done 
to make an orchestral concert 
interesting on TV was done. 
That is, there was a good deal 
of imaginative shifting of cam- 
era angles. And the camera 
men, knowing the chief solo 
passages, were clever in making 
‘close-ups of the leading per- 
formers, Also there were many 
striking sequences of close-ups 
of the always. photogenic Mr. 
Munen; 9 fs ce 
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Crown Prince, Princess Attend 


Boston Symphony in Debut 
In Japan Over TV Network 


By ROSS PARMENTER S V9 (Ao 


(The New York Times News Service] 


TOKYO—The Boston 


Symphony Orchestra gave 


its first program in Japan Wednesday. It took the 
form of a 70-minute telecast which was in the na- 
ture of a state occasion, for it was attended by. 
Crown Prince Akihito and Crown Princess Michiko 


and by Ambassador and 
of the United States. 


The program was given in a 
studio-hall of NHK, the Japanese 
Broadcasting Corporation, which | 
is sponsoring the orchestra’s tour 
of Japan. 


The Japanese are said to own|S°- And the guest list was 


8,000,000 televisiog ws, and the 


ited to persons in diplomacy, cul- 
ture and education. 

In Japan, when the Boston Sym- 
phony is spoken of, one quickly 
realizes the orchestra is one of 
America’s greatest cultural as- 
sets. And its tour is being made 
unde r. President Eisenhower's 
special international program for 
cultural presentations administer. 
ed by the American Nationa] 
Theater and Academy. 

Thus an initial concert in Japan 
closed to the ticket-buying public 
struck Western visitors as 
strange. But no Japanese resent- 
ment has been heard, Here con- 
cert-goers are accustomed to the 
sponsor system. Under this sys- 
tem, if the sponsor is a radio or 
television | Station it always pre- 
sents its imported attraction first 


from its own studios. Concert- 


goers get the second performance. 


Mrs. Douglas MacArthur 


—_ 


telecast was nation-wide. The pro- 
gram was also broadcast. Thus 
large numbers got a sample hear- 
ing and viewing of the orchestra 
free, but only an invited audience 
of 650 heard the orchestra in ~~ 


VIED FOR HONOR 

Many important Japanese or- 
ganizations vied for the honor of 
sponsoring the Boston Symphony 
here. Having won the sponsor- 
ship, NHK was not going to give 
up the customary advantage of 
presenting the orchestra first un- 
der its own auspices. And no one 
at NHK seemed seriously con- 
cerned that the Tokyo Symphony 
was giving a concert the same 
night at Hibiya Hall. 

It will be the Boston’s turn 
at Hibiya Thursday night, In 
breaks between concerts in otlier 
Japanese cities, the Boston will 
also play at Hibiya on May 22, 
23 and 29. The Orchestra will 
give its. farewell Japanese con- 
cert on May 30 in the 8000-seat 
Tokyo Gymnasium. 
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1 ffl- (AP Wirephoto) 


FLORAL WELCOME greeted ‘members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra as 
they arrived at the Tokyo airport in Japan during their five-nation tour. 


hoto ) 


CIANS—Japanese girls present flowers to 


ymphony Orchestra in Tokyo, as well 
entourage on five-nation tour. 


FLOWERS FOR BOSTON MUSI 
Director Charles Munch of the Boston § 


as to other members of the 
sim Glee, & May, [%eo 





(AP Wirephoto) 


FLORAL WELCOME greeted members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra as 
they arrived at the Tokyo airport in Japan during their five-nation tour. 
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FLOWERS FOR BOSTON MUSICIANS 


S—Japanese girls present flowers to 


ymphony Orchestra in Tokyo, as well 
7 | 


: age on five-nation tour. 
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Director Charles Munch of the Boston § 
as to other, members of the entour 





TYYTT. AATYTUN TY || How, they wondered, could 

HIROSHIM A HE ARS tthe people of Hiroshima smil- 

AY ingly ask Americans for “kind 

: writing,” a phrase those who 

BOSTON YMPHONY speak a little English sometimes 
use for autographs? 


N.Y. Te nT [FeO | Perhaps it was in response to 


a" ag” , such a forgiving and unembit- 
Musicians Visit the Memorial) |terea spirit that the musicians 


: played the Japanese national 
Museum—Their Concert | |) them with especial dignity 
is Warmly Received and expressiveness, At all 


events, it got the concept off to 
jan excellent start and, despite, 


By ROSS PARMENTER adhe Gat ARI dome Cea eae 
Special to The New York Times, 
HIROSHIMA, Japan, May 16 the heat of the concert hall, the 
—Hiroshima is an extraordi- ere played well all eve- 
ng. | 
narily movin’ pores tee ete) 6: Charles Munch conducted, The, 
Museum with its appalling doc- 1,800 persons who jammed the 
umentation of the explosion) M€w concert hall Hiroshima has 
that destroyed the city fifteen uilt as part of its Peace Park, 
years ago. For hope there is Were given Program C. That 
the new Hiroshima that has 8, Berlioz’ “Symphonie Fantas- 
grown up from the ashes of the que,” Norman Dello Joio’s 
‘atomic desert. _ Variations, Chaconne and Fi- 
| Hope predominates, for that ale and Roussel’s “Bacchus et 
is the spirit of its friendly citi- Ariane,” Suite No. 2. ew 
zens. And: the new city they Two girls in white and pink 
have built, with its broad ave- kimonos brought on flowers at 
nues, parks, modern buildings! the end, but the continuing ap- 
and bright neon signs, is pros-| Plause demonstrated the desire 
perous, progressive and attrac- for encores. Mr. Munch led two, 
tive. both excerpts from Handel’s 
Yesterday the scales were “Water Music.” Then he showed 
tipped still further in the life-} |that the concert was over by 
affirming direction, for the Bos-| |@ gracious gesture. He picked 
jton Symphony brought music| |up the flowers that had been 
to the city that suffered the} |placed beside the podium and 
ibomb. The city, in yeturn, re-| |bowingly waved good-bye. 
sponded with generous enthu- The Japanese have a beauti- 
siasm. oe obcenged “Meeting is the 
| eginning of parting.’ They} 
Saddened by Death understood the gesture and ap- 
For various reasons, one! |preciated the treasuring of their 
might have expected the con-! |well-loved flowers. ~ 
cert to be less than exhilarating. | 
Yesterday was one of the days 
the orchestra had to travel and 
to give a concert as well. And | 
when the musicians arrived eon | gous Humphrey Pre « , 
in the afternoon they were tired., | ‘| In Tapei, Formosa, Charles M Grdtientin.: ite | 
: .- a —MMusic Is t 
+ os At Kaper omit An i. > "Ts On, oa — characters stating: | Munch is conducting the pie Br Sig in ite an . 
before. John Fiasca, 37-year-old! ain —— } ang she Boston Sy mphony rent tour of the Far East. | << 
violist from Milwaukee, had suf-! nT ree 
fered a fatal heart attack in 
Fukuoka. : 
Then the musicians were fur- 
ther saddened, and in some 
cases stunned, by the museum. 
With its photographs, models 
and grisly displays, it demon- 
strated that the devastation of 
the bomb was worse than most 
of them had ever imagined. The 
still standing shell of the gutted 
industrial exposition hall further. 
increased the imnact. 
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How, they wondered, could 
HIROSHIM A HE ARS the people of Hiroshima smil- 
ingly ask Americans for “kind 
writing,” a phrase those who 
BOSTON YMPHONY speak a little English sometimes 
| | use for autographs? 
iy Rete i496. | 


ol 
ie TT | Perhaps it was in response to 
‘Musicians Visit the Memorial 


Museum—tTheir Concert 


such a forgiving and unembit- 
tered spirit that the musicians 
‘played the Japanese national 
anthem with especial dignity 


events, it got the concept off to 
‘an excellent start and, despite 


i 
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By ROSS PARMENTER 
Special to The New York Times. | 
HIROSHIMA, Japan, May 16| 
—Hiroshima is an extraordi-| 
narily moving place. For grief} 


O_o et en 


: 
Is Warmly Received and expressiveness. At all 
| 
| 
| 


the heat of the concert hall, the 
orchestra played well all eve- 
ning. 


there is the Peace Memorial Charles Munch conducted. The 
Museum with its appalling doc- 1,800 persons who jammed the 
umentation of the explosion "€Ww concert hall Hiroshima has 
that destroyed the city fifteen uilt as part of its Peace Park, 
years ago. For hope there is Were given Program ‘C.’ That 
the new Hiroshima that has_ }S, Berlioz’ “Symphonie Fantas- 
erown up from the ashes of the que,’ Norman Dello Joio's 
atomic desert. Variations, Chaconne and Fi- 
Hope predominates, for that nale and Roussel’s ‘Bacchus et 
is the spirit of its friendly citi- Ariane,” Suite No. 2. . 
zens. And the new city they Two girls in white and pink 
have built, with its broad ave- Kimonos brought on flowers at) 
nues, parks, modern buildings| the end, but the continuing ap-| 
‘and bright neon signs, is pros-| plause demonstrated the desire | 
|perous, progressive and attrac-! for encores. Mr. Munch led two, | 
tive. both excerpts from Handel’s| 
| Yesterday the scales were “Water Music.” Then he showed | 
itipped still further in the life-} [that the concert was over by. 
affirming direction, for the Bos-; |}4@ gracious gesture. He picked | 
iton Symphony brought music| |Up the flowers that had been 
ito the city that suffered the} |placed beside the podium and) 
‘bomb. The city, in ,return, re-| |bowingly waved good-bye. | 
‘sponded with generous enthu-' | The Japanese have a beauti-| 
cigar. | bas  ntectaagge “Meeting is the 
., , _|beginning of parting.” They) 
Saddened by Death | eee the gesture and ap-| 
For various reasons, one; /preciated the treasuring of their | 
might have expected the con-! |well-loved flowers. | 
icert to be less than exhilarating. 
iYesterday was one of the days 
the orchestra had to travel and 
ito give a concert as well. And 
|)when the musicians arrived here 
‘in the afternoon they were tired. 
| They were saddened, too, by the 
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In Tapei, Formosa. Charles Munch accepts Orchestra—Music Is the Voice of Nature.” Dr 


a banner inscribed with characters stating: | 
i'deat lleague r| OTe Co wUerS &: | Munch is conducting the orchestra in its cur- 
before. John Pinson, 87-year-old oo Maries Munch and the Boston Symphony | rent tour of the Far East. __€ 
violist from Milwaukee, had suf- — Ce 
fered a fatal heart attack in 
|\Fukuoka. 
Then the musicians were fur- 
ther saddened, and in some 
cases stunned, by the museum. 
With its photographs, models 
and grisly displays, it demon- 
strated that the devastation of 
the bomb was worse than most 
of them had ever imagined. The 
still standing shell of the gutted 
industrial exposition hall further 
increased the imnact. 





Boston Symphony Big Hit in Far East Tour 


1 
Impressed Taiwan 


To the Editor of The Herald: 
This letter will arrive late, 
and therefore the visit of ‘the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to 


Taiwan will no longer be ‘‘news.” 
However, | am certain that an 
adequate conception of the im- 
portance of the visit of the Bos- 
ton Symphony -to this somewhat 
isolated area of the world, and 
its impact on the intelligent pop- 
ulace here, will not be adequately 
communicated to Boston’s read- 
ing public by the news releases 
which result from the Sym- 
phony’s current visit. Therefore 
this letter. | 

The orchestra arrived here 
after its itinerary was modified 
because of the present trouble in 
Korea. In other words, Taiwan, 
the base of the Repulic of 
China, was a last-minute substi- 
tute in the schedule of the sym- 
phony. In addition, the prices of 
the tickets to the two concerts 
were high by local standards, : be- 
ginning at fifty cents for students 
_and climbing to a top of three 
‘dollars; 


The term ‘‘World famous’ is 
much abused in the United States 
these days, and there are many 
persons and institutions so la- 
belled at home which have 
never been heard of in other 
parts of the world. Nevertheless, 
the people of Boston can be 
proud that they have at least 
one institution—tne Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra—which they can 
be certain is truly world famous: 
for despite the double handicap 
of high admission prices and an 
unexpected visit, both concerts 
were completely sold out in 24 
hours. | 

Nor were the capacity crowds 
disappointed. When I heard that 
the first concert was going to be 
introduced by the playing of the 
Chinese and American national 
anthems, I was slightly appre- 
hensive that the presentation of 
the ‘San Min Chu I,” the Chinese 
national anthem, might leave 
something to be desired. It is a 
truly beautiful musical composi- 


ee 
FLORAL WELCOME for the Boston Symphony on 
arrival at the Tokyo airport during their five-nation 


tour, 


tion, but it is hardly as well 
known as the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ and 
some other famous anthems, and 
the orchestra could not possibly 
have had much opportunity to 
rehearse it. However, when the 
audience : stood, Charles Munch 
raised his baton, and the first 
notes floated out over the aud- 
lence, it was opvious that here 
at last was a musical organiza- 
tion which could wring from the 
beautiful Chinese anthem every 
musical and emotional value that 
is in it. My wife cried un- 
ashamedly,: and so did our Chin- 
ese guest, | | 

The program that evening was 
fully as the opening rendition 
presaged, and the tremendously 
impressed and largely Chinese 
audience refused to allow the or- 
chestra to quit until three en- 
cores had been demanded and 
cheerfully rendered. Our Chinese 
guest, who speaks no English, 
told me later that the visit by 
the Boston Symphony was easily 
the most Impressive” American 
cultural unit ever seen here. 

I examined the local news- 
papers for critical comments on 
the performance, All were highly 
laudatory. Both concerts were 
carried by several Chinese radio 
stations and rebroadcast, on tape, 


by the Armed Forces Radio Ser- 


vice in Taipei. 

Boston and indeed all of Mas- 
sachusetts and our great nation 
itself can be proud of this truly 
competent, impressive, and 
world famous organization. Be- 
cause of its. showing, the name 
of Boston is on millions of lips 
in Taiwan today. 


Capt. EDMUND E. BALMFORTH 


U.S. Army 
Taipei, Taiwan 


Magnificent in Kyoto 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

My husband ‘and I have just 
heard the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in a magnificent concert 
in Kyoto, Japan. We visited the 
mayor of this city—the. sister 
city to Boston—who warmly con- 
gratulated Dr. Munch and the 
orchestra on the beautiful con- 
cert which he said was one of 
the highlights of the season and 
that Boston should be proud of 
this wonderful orchestra. 

We do appreciate you, Dr. 
Munch and the_ orchestra, and 
send our congratulations. 

HELEN GROSSMAN 
Chestnut Hill 
Kyoto, Japan 


MATSUYAMA, Japan-—-Our 
introduction to the charms of 
the Japanese took place in 
Dogo Hot Springs, a small hill-| 
side resort outside this city in| 
which the Boston Symphony’ 
Orchestra played on May ll. 

The group was housed in| 
three inns, and while I can 


only speak for the Juen, where 


we stayed, I’m sure the other 
members experienced the same: 


delight with their hotels. 


To begin with, each hotel 
flaunted a brave banner, ‘“‘Wel- 
come Boston Symphony Or- 
chesta” over its door, I un- 
derstand that all local hotels 
were vying for the honor of 
taking us in, - Dogo Hot 
Springs and Matsuyama are 
off the American beaten track 
and we had the feeling that 
this influx of 110 of us was 
the most unusual thing that 


| had ever happened to them. 


|We were told that a major 
foreign symphony orchestra 
| had never played there before. 
Certainly their welcome 
could not have been warmer. 


We were met at the door by 
young interpreters, college stu- 


'dents who were happy to have! 
'a chance to practice their Eng- | 


‘lish. And these boys and girls 
were available to us all during 


our stay, as guides and inform- 
‘ants, expecting no pay or tips, 


an arrangement made by the 


U.S. Cultural Center in Mat-' 


suyama. 


Also on hand to greet us were 
the manager of the hotel and 
all the maids who were to care 
‘for us. These remarkable 
young women, kimono-clad, 
carried our bags and escorted 
us to our rooms, where they 
immediately served us green 
tea in handleless cups. 
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an’ s Beaten 


By HELEN PERRY 


Symphony Treated Royally 
of Jo 


rack 
MAY. (Veo 


| 


we drank sitting on large 
Square crimson cushions at a 
low table with polished black 
top about 12 inches off the | 
floor. The cushions are placed | 
on the tatami or straw mat | 
with which the floor is cov- | 


. ered, 


And to keep the tatami clean, 


four shoes are left in a small 


anteroom at the entrance to 
our room. For wearing around 


ithe hotel and to the bath slip- 


per scuffs are provided, but in 
one’s room one goes barefoot 
or stocking-footed. Some 
rooms have a porch or balcony 
and slippers are provided 
where one steps off the tatami 
for use on the cooler flooring. 
aia da 

Just inside the inner room 
door was a large patterned 
‘ceramic bow! perhaps two feet 
in diameter, filled with sand 
with a small charcoal fire in) 
the center keeping hot a kettle 
of water for tea should we 
want it. Our maid, Sachi, tend-| 
ed this carefully. In fact she 
catered to our every need, even | 
foreseeing needs. 


She served us our meals in | 
our room, which is customary | 
in these inns. Dinner could | 
be had at any time up fill | 
(10 p.m. Since concerts are 
early in Japan, starting at 


A eR ee mmm a 














6, 6:30 or 7, we usually ate 
at about 9:30. 


All the hotels had made spe- 
cial arrangements to have 
Western food for us, which 
was tastefully arranged and 
just different enough to seem 
exotic—a bit of apple in a 
vegetable salad, or tomato in 
a fruit salad. And many of 
us ate Japanese meals, which 
‘always are full of surprises, 
Strawberries are our standard 
dessert in Japan. They are 
bigger and sweeter than any 
we've ever eaten, 

After the dinner things are 
cleared away, the maid moves 
the table from the center of 
the room, putting the cush- 


ions underneath, and from a 


closet brings out the futons, 
plump quilts, which she puts 
on the floor in the center of 
the room, or Wherever you 
wish. Piled two or three 
deep, these are very com- 
fortable for sleeping. 


The pillow is small and 
‘stuffed with rice hulls which 
|'are much firmer than feathers, 
'rather like the balsam pillows 
from Maine. Over us we had 
more quilts, which are but- 
toned into a sleeping cover. 
The top futon has a sheet-like 
cover also. Once you get down 
into bed it’s very cozy, but 
it’s a long way down and a 
long way up. 

As we were finishing our 
breakfast coffee the morning 

after our arrival the hotel 
building began to tremble in 
an unfamiliar way, and it ac- 
tually was an earthquake— 
not serious, but the most se- 
vere in the area for two years, 
x *« * 

Another feature of the Japa- 
nese inn is the bath—in fact it 
is a major feature of Japanese 
life. The before-dinner family 
ablution, taking turns in order 
of age (except that mother is 

last), is part of the daily 
pattern. 


ee hen 


Since Dogo Hot Springs is a 
spa, the hot spring water is 
‘piped into the hotels, neither 
iheated or cooled, and collects 
in generous bath pools set in 
tiled rooms, with an anteroom 
for dressing. The ladies’ bath 
pool was lined with natural 
black polished rocks around 
the edge, and the water is 
always deep enough to sit in 
‘up to your chin, which gives a 
eatitions, luxurious feeling. 








You don’t wash in the bath, 
You do that first and rinse 
from wooden tubs of water 
dipped from the pool. The 
pool is just for soaking. We 
were asked not to stay in more 
than 20 minutes! 


| After Sachi, our maid, had 
arranged everything for our 
comfort at night, she still had 
to do whatever laundry had 
been given her, and be up 
again in the morning at 6 for 
another day of selfless service. 
For this she is paid 90 cents 
per day by the hotel. It was 
suggested that if we wished 
we could tip these girls 200 
or 300 yen, which is between 
60 and 90 cents for.two nights 
of thoughtful atteritance, 
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Bostes Symphony me 
Ends Japan Tour 


TOKYO (AP) 
Symphony Orche 
its tour of Jap 
flew to the Phi 
cert appearance 





— The Boston 
stra wound up 
an Tuesday and 
lippines for con- 


The group of more than 100 
yY Conductor 
S Munch left the 
onal Airport 
chartered planes, 


persons, led hb 
Charles Char] 
Toyko Internati 





past month and a half 
heen fouring Japanese 


and making appearances 
on radio and TV, 


Boston Symohony 


Arrives in Manila 


MANILA, May 
The Boston Sym 
chestra arrived ton 
three concerts her 
3 under the auspic 
pine impressario 
ano and the A 
Theater and 


e June 1 to 
es of Philip- 
Alfredo Loz-| 
merican National | 
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Symphony in Manila 


y the Associated Press {Poe 
. t . 
Mow hv A GH vpanila 
A capacity crowd of more 


than 5,000 gave the Boston Sym- 
phony a five-minute standing 
Ovation following its Philippine 
| debut last night. | 
| 


Local music critics called the 
Preers “inspired” and “enthral- 
ling.” Richard Burgin, who con-. 
' ducted, ,was praised for “adept 
| mastery” and “admirable con- 
| trol.” 
| Manila’s sports coliseum was 
turned Into a concert hall by a 
'MaSSlve acoustical overhang be- 
‘hind the stage. Because of the 
'90-degree heat, the orchestra 


| ; . 
Played in shirtsleeves. 


The program consisted of 


Leon Kirchner’s Toccata, the 
“Adagio movement of Mahler’s 
Tenth Symphony and Tchaikov- 
'Sky’s Fifth Symphony. 


Aaron Copland wil] conduct 
the second concert tonight, and 
Charles Munch will conclude the 
Manila series Friday night. 
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The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s historical 30-day con- 
cert tour of Japan came to an 
end on Tuesday, May 31, with 
the departure of the musicians 
for Manila. Led by Charles 
Munch, musie director; Richard 
Burgin, associate conductor; and 
Aaron Copland, guest conductor, 


the 111-member party then per- 


formed concerts in the Philip- 
pines, 

They are now in Australia and 
will perform in New Zealand 
before returning to Boston June 
20, . 


The orchestra arrived in 
Tokyo May 1 after a pair of con- 


certs in Taipei and presented 22|/Merican visitors 


Musicians Tested bv Trials'ef Touring 


Cimthan ”§ Scr.tuie™ Wan fo 


/ thea f/ 
the governments of our two | 
countries that helped to make | 
this tour possible,” [960 | 

The 22 concerts in Japan were 
performed before an estimated 
concert hall audience’ of more | 
than 50,000 in cities on all four | 
main islands of the nation. Un- 
numbered thousands also heard | 
or witnessed the live and de-. 
layed radio and television broad- 
casts over nationwide networks. 

The musicians of the orchestra | 
were besieged . everywhere by 
music students, journalists, or 
music lovers. In dozens of indi- 
vidual and group meetings and 
demonstrations off-stage, the 
displayed 


concerts in 16 major Japanese | their instruments or exhibited | 


‘43 fuk g ¥: their particular musical tech-. 
ae ee grok unm song st2Y | niques, Informal sessions ar-| 


Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
(NHK), The tour of the Far 
East is being made in coopera- 
tion with the President’s Special 
International Program for Cul- 


tural Presentations, administered 
by the American National The- 
ater and Academy, The concert 
series in Japan was in special 
recognition of the Centennial 
Year of America-Japanese Re- 
lations, 


Popes 


“We have made many new 
friends,” Dr. Munch said in a 
statement on behalf of the or- 
chestra, “The people of our na- 
tlons have helped to prove once 
more that international under- 
Standing is strengthened through 
a mutual appreciation of music 
and the common language of art. 

“For all members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony and for myself I 
want to thank the thousands of 
Japanese who 


are 
to the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation and to 


ranged by directors of American | 
Cultural Centers in 11 of the 16 
cities on the itinerary brought 
together Japanese music stu- 
dents and orchestra members 
who were eager to demonstrate 
their instruments. The Boston 
Players took part in a rehearsal 
of a university orchestra, a spe- 
Cial session at the Tokyo Univer- 
sity of Arts, and other informal 
events. On one occasion, the 
Boston players invited the mem- 
bers of the NHK Orchestra to a 
rehearsal conducted by Dr. 
Munch in Tokyo, 


oO eg 
The orchestra’s tour coincided 


with some dramatic events. In 
Matsuyama on the Island of 
Shikoku, a mild earthquake was 
experienced on the day of the 
concert. 


al, the 

bussy’s 

a pas- 

cal violence symbolic 

of the great Power of the sea. 
Sr eet innantaelldeiraal 


Aft the close of the concert 
in Sendai, a gift of 100,000 yen 
from the members of the orches- 
tra to the relief fund for tidal 
wave victims was presented on 


the stage to Yoshio Miura, gov- 


ernor of the Miyagi Prefecture, 
eee 


The visiting musicians través 


.eled far by day and played con= 


certs before capacity audiences 


at night. They sometimes stayed 


in Japanese inns and learned a 


different style of eating and 
‘Sleeping. Everywhere they taxed 
‘hotel accommodations ‘to the 


' 
' 


| 


utmost. They learned to eat box 
- lunches with chop-sticks during 


long train rides between con- 
certs or quickly sought out the 
local restaurants which some- 
times made special provisions for 
musicians who enjoyed dining 
after an evening concert, usual- 
ly after the normal closing 
hours. 

The Bostonians climbed Mt. 
Fuji-no-Yama, visited volcanoes 
in Hokkaido, enjoyed hot baths 
at famous Japanese hot springs, 
and sought out major tourist at- 
tractions. Informal research re- 
vealed that more than 75 cam- 
eras, many transistor radios, and 
countless pearls were purchased 
during the month. 

On its return to Boston in late 
June, the Symphony will resume 
its normal summer schedule 
which includes the six-week see. 
ries of concerts at the Berkshire 
Music Festival at Tanglewood, 


es 


| SO in Melbourne 
| Moutfar By Reuters 
SS Siema. (9669 Melbourne 


| The Boston Symphony Ore 
ichestra played Berlioz’s “Fane 
tastic”’ Symphony at the Olyme- 
pic Swimming Pool here yester- 
day. The orchestra, praised as 
“technically immaculate and 
‘With magnificent breadth of 
‘imagination,” won critical ac- 
‘Claim despite the uncertain 
acoustics. 


The pool, covered Over for the 
performance, was used for the 
concert because of its large seat~ 
Ing capacity. There was some 
criticism of the choice. 
| A Melbourne critic Said that 
‘the Berlioz Symphony received 
an exhilarating performance, 


| “Nothing is too technically ex- 


acting for this orchestra and no 
demands on conductorship too 
difficult to comply with. Their 
conductor, Charles Munch, has 
dynamic manner, a_ splendid 
sense of rhythm, and most elo~-} 
quent hands that draw from the 


orchestra most luscious and in- 


| 


vigorating sounds,” the critie 


| Sald. 





Symp 


Won J 
Students | 


Japanese students, who have 


set Western diplomats back on 


their heels with their riots, by, 


-@ curous paradox proved the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 


greatest fans during its recent 


concertizing in Nippon Land, 
the first of the B.S.O.’s re- 
turning musicians said today. 

Flown home in advance of! 
the orchestra because of the’ 
illness of his wife, was Jacobus’ 


'Langendoen of 86 Grove st.,' 


Auburndale, 


A cellist with the orchestra | 
for 40 years, he said on arrival 
at Logan International Air-— 
port from San Francisco that | 
“the greatest admiration we | 


had came from young people.” | 


The orchestra spent four 
weeks in Japan giving more 
than two dozen concerts and 
“we were never bothered in 
any way. The Japanese are 
very fine people,” he said | 

Langendoen said the orches- | 
tra was greeted by enthusias- 
tic students wherever it went. 

“They all wante to shake our, 
hands. They were our greatest 
admirers. I never signed so 
many autographs in my life.| 

“Our prestige was tremen- | 
dous. We had a great recep- 
tion wherever we went. It 
was an unforgettable experi- 
ence.” 

Langendoen, 70, has also 
been first cellist with the Bos-| 
ton Pops Orchestra for 33 
years. | 

His early arrival home, be- 
cause of the illness of his wife, 
Lennie, preceded the return 
of the first half of the orchestra 
by some 24 hours. 

The first half is dut home 
today, the second half to- 
norrow. 


Langendoen said that during 
the orchestra’s tour of Japan 
its musicians saw many dem- 
onstrations. “But we were nev- 
er bothered. Nobody ever tried 
to molest us.” 

“The students are like sheep, 
playing follow the leader, And 
the Communists see to it that 
they are led, rounding up 300,- 


'000 at a time. But I should say 


that the real demonstrators be- 
long to a really small minority, | 
maybe at most five percent, | 

“Certainly the vast majority 
of students whom we met were 
pro-American, rather than an- 
ti-American,” the Netherlands- 
born cellist asserted. 


Students Like America 


“Everywhere we went we) 
met young people, studying to 
be doctors, nurses, teachers, | 
engineers. | 

| 


“America is the land of their | 
dreams. They all want to | 
come here.” 


An interesting sidelight of 
this oft-expressed wish, Lang- 
endoen said, came from a l17-. 

ear-old girl. She was cele-: 

rating graduation with her 
classmates aboard a boat on the 
Inland Sea which the orches- 
tra had taken to get to Beppu 
for a concert. 

The orchestra had a fascinat- 
{ng time talking with the 

oung people via interpreters, 
he added. Said one of the girls: 


“You know, I would love.to 
live in America. There a wom- 
an is treated the same as a 
man. Here a woman is always 
No. 2. This is not right.” 


The orchestra, canaennos 
gaid gave its last concert in 
Tokyo the 29th of May. “We 
were literally mobbed by) 
young people — but in the 
nicest possible way. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“A Very Touching Thing” 


“Police had to make a pas- 
gageway for us through the 
crowds that jammed around 
the stage door. | 


“They clamored for our, 
autographs. They fought to. 
shake our hands. | 


“And when we scrambled 
aboard our waiting busses and 
took off into the night, their 
eries of Sayonara rang in our 
ears. It was a very, very touch- 
ing thing.” 

Langendoen, who was met 
at the airport by his ailing wife 
and son Hans, of Nashua, N.H.,: 
said the orchestra. played to 
sell-out crowds all through 
Japan, and later in the Philip-| 

ines, Australia and New Zea-| 
and during its eight-week) 
tour. | 

“Bostonians have no idea of | 
the prestige our orchestra car- 
ries abroad,” he concluded. 


cs 20. 

Symphony Returns s4u™ 
Arthur Fiedler was among 
those on hand yesterday at 
Logan Airport to greet 49 
members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra returning from 
the Far Eastern tour. The re- 
Malning members are scheduled 
to return today. 

Having completed an eight- 
week, 36-concert trip with enor- 
mous success and acclaim from 
Tokyo to Melbourne, the mu- 
siclans will replace their substi- 
tutes at the Pops on Friday eve- 
ning for the remainder of its 
75th season, Charles Munch fiew 
from San Francisco to Paris and 
will return to Boston in time for 
the Berkshire Music Festival, 
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Japan Unrest 


Didn’t Affect 
Hyb Symphony 


By GLORIA NEGRI 


The Japanese student re- 
bellions were “greatly exag- 
gerated and they were dem- 
onstrations not riots,” a Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra 
viola player declared ‘here 
yesterday. | 


George Humphrey of Ar- 
lington, a member of the first 
contingent of symphony musi- 


cans—numbering about 40—~ 


Which arrived here after a 


trlumphant eight-week Far 

Eastern tour, declared: 
“The demontrations were 
not representative of how 


the Japanese feel toward the 
West.” 


Humphrey dismissed the. 
rebellion as “a normal reac- 
tion of youth. Japan is in the 
throes of breaking with tra- 
dition, and the students, being 
young and impatient, want to 
break away from everything 
at once. They are growing 
Western, but with-a_ ven- 
geance.,” 

Humphrey recalled that 
one man in Japan greeted 
him: “Hey, American, you a 
Communist?” When Hum- 
phrey said “no,” the Japanese 
countered, “I thought all Am- 
ericans were Communist.” 

Roger Voisin, first trumpet- | 
er in the orchestra, agreed 
the demonstrations “were 
nothing very violent. Several 
times we were right in the 
midst of them, but there was 
no ill feeling directed at us. 
The students were venting 
their feelings against their 
own government.” 

Voisin said he was amazed 
at the way students are on 
the move in Japan. “Eight, 10 
and 12-year-olds are traveling 
all over the country. It is all 
part of their education. In- 
stead of just reading about 
places, they learn about them 
first-hand.” 

Japanese music lovers were, 
in general, very well-read in 
Western style music, “They 
were interested in American 
music, but were hungry to 
hear the classics, as well,” 
Voisin observed. 
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Symphony Members Place 
Japan Riots in Lower Key 


— ances. In Formosa, the Sym- |tra’s island-hopping tour. Ree - 
7 phony performed under the |mainder of the 104-man ors. 
SYM P H ON ) auspices of Madame Chiang |chestra returns today. 1 
Continued From the First Page| Kai-shek. Among those on hand to ' 
| | Burkat agreed, too, that the|greet yesterday’s arrivals was 
He described Japanese au- has peer demonstrations were/Arthur Fiedler, conductor of 
diences as “very responsive inot anti-American. “They were the Boston Pops. Some of the 
and extremely well-behaved.” |specifically directed against|musicians are members of - 
Voisin reported that Japanese their own government. It was!|both the Symphony and the .- 
audiences wait until the end ithe equivalent of our writing a|Pops and will rejoin the latter» 
of a performance to cough, |complaint letter to our con- | next Friday. i 
clear their throats or indulge | gressman. ' Charles Munch, conductor 
in any other kind of restless-| In all, the Symphony gave of the Boston Symphony, left. 
ness, 22 concerts in Japan, three in|the group in San Francisco for 
Leonard Burkat, music ad-|the Philippines, two on For-|a polar flight to his home in 
ministrator for the orchestra,|mosa, two in New Zealand and France where he will spend a 
who accompanied the players|seven in Australia. A sched- | few days before he begins the 
on part of the tour, said they|uled performance in South Ko-| Berkshire Music Center sea- 
had “the best reception every-|rea was canceled because of|son at Lenox. 
where. It was all excitement|an uprising in that country. | 
from day to day.” | Following their arrival at 
With the exception of the|Logan Airport was another 
death from natural causes, of|special plane carrying 16,825) 
one of its members, the or-|pounds of baggage, including'| 
chestra suffered no undue set-|their precious instruments. 
backs. Burkat figured millions|Guardians’' of the cargo) 
7 } es a : heard or saw the symphony on|throughout the tour were Har-| 
H i the tour. ivey Genereux, baggage mas-) 
aoa. ee gers, ng Pasquale, _ “Wherever it performed— iter, Alfred Robison, and Dan-} 
child st, 1s greeted b : in Australia, New Zealand, or jiel Moriarty. The trio engi- 
liaren, Sandra, 10; Lisa, 8; sJoey, 4, the Far East—national broad- ‘neered the difficult feat of 


re 
ooo 


iednenenecie RL ees | casting concerns sponsored |transporting the musicians’ 
— ——_-i-—— | television or radio perform- paraphernalia on the orches- 
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'. By PAUL COSTELLO 

An advanced contingent of 49 
members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra . returned yesterday 
from a successful eight-week con- 
cert tour in the Far East con- 
vinced that the people of Japan 
and Asia are—and will continue to 
be—friends- ard allies) of the 
United States. 


Newsmen questioning symphony | 


members debarking from a giant 
jetliner at Boston Airport were un- 
able to find a single musician who 
would imply the recent riots in 
Japan were anti-American. 
PERSONAL OPINION 

And one man, violist George 
Humphrey of Arlington, flatly 
stated: “It’s my personal opinion 
that President Eisenhower would 
have been safe...” if his plans 


for visiting Japan had material- 
ized. 


Humphrey admitted the orches- 
tra was not in Japan when the 
riots, which he preferred to call 
“‘demonstrations,’’ reached a cli- 
max last week, but the musicians 
did witness first-hand many of 


the student demonstrations during | 


a month-long stay in Japan. 


The validity of the observations 
by the orchestra members must 
be judged against what they saw 
on the scene and the reception 
they received while playing: be- 
fore 25,000 in 16 cities and millions 
of other Japanese who heard or 
saw their 22 concerts over radio 
and television, 


STOPPED ON STREETS | 


Symphony members were! 
amazed when stopped on the 
btreets by barbers, waitresses, 
cab drivers and bartenders who 
becognized their distinctive or-| 
chestra identity badges and com-| 
blimented them for performances | 
they had seen on TV, 


Roger Voisin, the orchestra’s 
first trumpeter, said the ‘“‘ani- 
mosity shown by the students 
was directed againts the gov- 
ernment and not the United 
States.” 


He explained that the students 
bre vitally: interested in their gov- 
ernment and their protests are 
part of an emerging new Japan, 
_with the youth taking the lead 
in tossing off the old social order 


- 


and customs for Western ideas|televised and were broadcast in 
and ways. all other countries. 


Humphrey said the demonstra-| POPS CONDUCTOR 
tions ‘‘were a normal reaction of] On hand to greet the returning | 
youth of that age to a cause,”’ but | musicians yesterday was Boston 
that trained Communist cadres|Pops Conductor Arthur Fiedler. 
took advantage of the students ‘‘to] Most of the symphony members! 


t 


greatly exaggerate’’ the protests. |are members of the Pops Orches- | 


: 

VOICING OPINION tra and Fiedler said they will re- | 
. |join the Pops for Friday's concert. | 

Leondard Burkat, music admin- / “ig! 


listrator, said students explained| The remaining 59 members of 
‘the demonstrations to him as be-| the symphony are scheduled to 
‘ing ‘much like Americans writ-| arrive by jetliner from Califor- 


‘ing their senator when they want] Mla today at 11 a.m, 


to voice their opinion on a con- Conductor Munch left the party 
troversial issue.”’ in San Francisco yesterday after 
a flight from New Zealand via 
He said that he and sym- |Honolulu. Munch boarded a plane | 
phony conductor Charles Munch | in San Francisco for a Polar flight | 
walked through the streets |to Europe, He'll spend two weeks | 

| at his home outside Paris before | 

| ee “A yightagskes °** lreturning to-his summer post at | 
| casions while heading for their |anolewood. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| hotel and that the youths were 


| 
| 
: A transport plane carrying 19,-' 
friendly and orderly. 000 pounds of personal baggage, 
Burxat and others in the party | as well as instruments, costumes , 
hy d. that. th ant and music for the orchestra ar- | 
) . “ 7 } . ‘ ’ 
ee. ee een ee er rived in Boston from New Zealand | 
majority of Japanese people took at noon yesterday. Al Robinson 
the demonstrations in stride and/and Daniel Moriarty, stage man-| 


} 


often ignored the students and did/agers, and Harvey Genereux, | 
‘ equipment manager, traveled with | 


ot share their views. the equipment from Auckland, 
The symphony played before an|N. Z. | 
estimated 75,000 people during 
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their 30,000 mile air jaunt that 


started here April 25. They gave 
two concerts in Taipei, Formosa, 
3 in the Phillipines, 7 in Australia 
land 2’'in New Zealand, 


Concerts in Australia also were 


on 22 eam ene ree 
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Returned Hub Musicians Say 


Japanese Riots Not Anti-U,S. 


By a Staff Writer of The 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
musicians, returning last night 


from an eight-week concert tour 


of the Far East, said they found 
no anti-American feeling in stu- 
dent demonstrations in June,. 
where the orchestra spent a. 
month. . 

“The animosity shown by the 
students was directed against 
their government and not the | 
United States,” said Roger Voi- ' 
sin, first trumpeter. | 

He explained the protests as 
part of an emerging Japan in 
which students are leading the 
struggle to replace the old social 
order with Western ways. 

Forty-nine musicians — about 
half — returned yesterday. The 
rest were due to arrive today. 

Red Role Detected 

Although the orchestra was 
not in Japan last week when the | 
outbreaks reached their peak, 
members pointed out they had 
witnessed many of the student 
demonstrations during their 
‘four-week stay in the country. | 

George Humphrey, violist, | 
called the demonstrations ‘“a/| 
normal reaction of youth of that 
age to a cause.” He added, how- 
ever, that trained Communist | 
organizers had taken advantage | 
of the students to “greatly exag- 
gerate” the protests. 

“It’s my personal opinion,” 
Mr. Humphrey said, “‘that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would have 
been safe’ if he had gone to 
Japan as planned. 

Leonard Burkat, the orchestra’s 
music administrator, likened the 
demonstrations to ‘“‘Americans 
voicing their opinion on a con- 
troversial issue by writing their 
congressman.” 


Riots Held Unrepresentative 


| 
; 


) ience Monitor 19 GD 
radio and television, the orches- 
tra played 2 concerts at Taipei, 
Formosa; 3 in the Philippines; 
7 in Australia; and 2 in New, 
Zealand. | | 

Mr. Voisin characterized | 
Japanese audiences as “very 
responsible and well-behaved.” 

The symphony, Mr. Burkat 
added, was well-received every- 
where. 
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By Albert Norman July. Io 


Sydney that the playing i ayj- 
The Boston Symphony Orches- | can Bisa gases ms orilitent on te 
tra, under the baton of Charles! instrumentation itself 
Munch, has taken Australia} Prior to the arrival of the 
amid musical storm and tempest, | Boston Symphony, Australians 
all raised by intensely excited | were given a fascinating per- 
and musically thrilled audiences.| formance of Vaughan Williams’ | 
| A capacity house at Sydney’s | “London” symphony by the 
huge Town Hall wrung from a! Sydney Symphony Orchestra 
perspiring Dr. Munch the rare} under the baton of Sir Malcolm 
privilege of two encores at the! Sargent, who had been invited 
Close of Berlioz’s Symphonie|to make an Australian tour ‘In| 
Fantastique. Thereafter, patrons! the Walton Violin Concerto Al- 
maintained a steady barrage of!fredo Campoli was sensitively 
clapping and cheering for seven! accompanied by the orchestra 
minutes, forcing Boston’s con-/|under Sir Malcolm: critics con- 
ductor to return repeatedly for| sidered that Campoli arose to 
pb gr ig bisa ws bya that the full strength of his powers. 
rarely, if ever, had a visiting or- vee Si i 
chestra received such an ovation | at hr mbte am Peed as, pase gr eh 
egies Sab : *h, stralians heard | 
Spec taats \ ithe American bass-baritone Yi-| 
As critics saw it, the Boston) Kwei Sze in 16 songs of Schu-! 
Symphony played With the pre-|mann’s “Dichterliebe” and in | 
cision of a machine, yet at no arias from four Mozart operas, | 
point did this passion for dis- | demonstrating wide versatility | 
cipline submerge the great hu-/in a singer regarded as having | 
man warmth that the players|extraordinary endowment 
gave to their music. It was this tone, style, and perception. 
quality, perhaps, more than any-| At the other end of the nse i, 


in | 


‘thing else, which set a distine-| tic spectrum, William Dobell, | 
tively Bostonian signature on/perhaps Australia’s most con-| 
the night’s performance, ‘troversial and best known' 


Roussel’s “Bacchus and Ari-| painter, saw an exhibition of 
ane” ballet suite comprised the| his works draw the highest at- 


'other large presentation; the tu-|tendance ever recorded for an’ 


multuous character of this work/art show at the University of | 
added to the general glitter and|Sydney. This exhibition re-| 


- A ee nt — 
- ae =e bin es ates, inewne 


brilliance of the entire perform-| viewed Dobell’s work over the| 
Several members of the en- ance, Norman Dello Joio’s Va-| past 20 years, the paintings be- | 
tourage pointed out that the Tiations, Chaconne and Finale;ing generously loaned by the'| 
‘great majority of the Japanese | | was also represented in the pro-| Art Gallery of New South ara 

. | 


people took the demonstrations | gram, and critics were satisfied! and by private collectors. 
in stride and appeared not to | mb 


share the students’ views. 

The demonstrations, said Mr. | 
Humphrey, “were not repre- 
sentative of how the Japanese 
feel toward the West.” | 

The orchestra played before 
an estimated 75,000 persons dur- 
ing a 30,000-mile air tour that 
began at Boston April 25. Be- 
sides 22 concerts in 16 cities in 
Japan, some broadcast over 
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